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SLUM CLEARANCE AND RELATED HOUSING PROBLEMS 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1958 


Houser oF REPresENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTER ON HovusING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., the Honorable 
Albert Rains (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Rains, Messrs. Addonizio, Barrett, Mrs. Sulli- 
van, Messrs. Ashley, Talle, McDonough, Widnall, and Betts. 

Mr. Rains. The committee will please come to order. 

Because of the fact that we have a very full schedule of witnesses, 
and possibly some interruptions that may come up on the floor, I think 
that we had better start on time, and we had better try to stay within 
our time limit on all of the witnesses. 

Before we begin, I would like to make a brief explanatory state- 
ment as to the objective of this hearing. This hearing was scheduled 
to be held in December, but because of conflicts in the committee’s 
schedule, it wasn’t possible for us to get to the hearing here in Wash- 
ington in December, so we scheduled it early in the session. 

My real interest in having the hearing so early stems from my deep 
concern over the future of the slum-clearance and urban-renewal pro- 
gram. I think it is fair to say that one of the reasons we want to fire 
the first gun in the battle which always ensues on housing in the Con- 
gress on slum clearance and urban renewal is that, as chairman, I am 
fearful that attempts will be made to cut it, curtail it, and almost 
completely eliminate it in the forthcoming session. 

I, of course, and none of the members, I assume, know yet the de- 
tails of the administration’s proposed program on slum clearance and 
urban renewal. It may be unfolded in the President’s state of the 
Union message on Thursday. I doubt that it will—it will probably 
come in a later message to the Congress—but, at any rate, the original 
requests of the administration last year on slum clearance and urban 
renewal were doubled, finally, by the committees of the Congress, and 
I am pleased to see that large sums of that amount of money have 
finally been released by the administration. 

We are going to hear a great deal about missiles in this session of 
Congress. I know every member of this committee is going to do 
everything he can to pull us up, and even ahead, in the guided-missile 
race, 

There are some people who say we can’t have missiles and butter, 
and that we had better have missiles. Well, I am one who will agree 
that we must have missiles, but I think this country is strong enough 
to have both missiles and butter. So, for that reason, I hope that 
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the Congress and, certainly, this committee will see to it in the be- 
ginning that the slum-clearance and urban-renewal program, of such 
vital interest to the American cities in which over half of our people 
now reside, doesn’t get lost in the shuflle somewhere between now and 
the end of this session. 

With that idea in mind, we have called some of the outstanding 
people of America to testify before this committee on slum clearance 
and urban renewal, men and women who really know the problem 
at the grassroots. 

The first witness, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, is the 
distinguished Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable George M. Leader. 

Come around, Governor; we are delighted to have you. We are 
delighted, also, to have on our committee, as one of our real leaders, 
one of our Democratic leaders in the great State of Pennsylvania, 
Bill Barrett, over here. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Barrett. If I may interpose for a minute, he is not only the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, but the greatest Governor Pennsylvania 
has ever had. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M. LEADER, GOVERNOR OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor Leaver. Thank you very much, Congressman Rains and 
members of the Subcommittee on Housing of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. I am very grateful to you for inviting me here 
today, and I am certainly most grateful for what Congressman Bar- 
rett has added to your already flattering expression. I hope the 
members of the press from Pennsylvania will take note of that, Bill, 
and see that it is properly recorded back in our home State. 

I want to hasten to associate myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished chairman of this committee when he indicates that the 
productive potential of this country is such that we can have both 
national defense and a decent standard of living for the American 
citizens. 

One of the conclusions that I hope to draw at the end of these 
prepared remarks is the fact that our standard of living and our 
housing and our slum-clearance efforts are important in terms of our 
foreign policy, in terms of the attitudes of people of the neutral 
countries of the world toward what we are able to accomplish in a 
democracy, and I would like to say how grateful I am that so many 
members of your committee, Mr. Chairman, are on hand here this 
morning. It is an indication that, certainly, there are Members of 
Congress, and I am sure many of them, who recognize that our do- 
mestic problems or challenges, as I prefer to call them, are not going 
to be ignored in this session of Congress. 

I would like to present some prepared remarks to you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee. 

Mr. Ratns. You may proceed. 

Governor Leaner. I shall be very happy, in fact, if you care to 
interrupt me at any point. 

Mr. Ratns. Before the Governor starts, I would like to state for 
the benefit of the members of the committee that the State of Penn- 
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sylvania is, as I under stand it, the only State in the Union that con- 
tributes a part of the local contribution on slum clearance and urban 
renewal, and, because of that, as well as because of the outstanding 
attainments of Governor Leader, we thought he would make us a 
most excellent witness in that Pennsylvania has a very definite in- 
terest in slum clearance. You may proceed, Governor. 

Governor Leaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is correct, and 
I am going to take the prerogative of all governors to boast a little 
about what we have done in our State as I go along in this proceeding. 
The invitation to appear before you was most welcome, because Penn- 
sylvania has a very great concern with the problems which this com- 
mittee is so patiently and exhaustively reviewing. You are rendering 
a service to the country by your efforts to improve and make more 
effective the Federal programs for housing and urban renewal, and 
we, in highly urbanized Pennsylvania, are grateful to you. 

First, I want to emphasize my concern over the steady stream of 
suggestions made in recent months that urban renewal and housing 
be turned over to the States. I mean to say, rather—you will notice 
that I didn’t say “turned back to the States,” which is the phrase we 
hear so often. You cannot give something back to a person who 
never had it, and, in cold truth, the States of this Union have never 
shared a sense of responsibility for aggressive support of slum clear- 
ance, urban renewal, and the provision of housing for people of low 
or middle income. 

In this area, we have had a city-Federal relationship in slum clear- 
ance, urban renewal, and public housing. We have had a home buyer, 
mortgage broker, investor, and Federal credit guaranty relationship 
in the financing or private housing. And, despite weaknesses that 
may appear as experience tests so extensive a program, these relation- 
ships have worked well and are showing great accomplishment. It 
could only do great mischief to interrupt them, or to lower the extent 
of the Federal Government’s contribution to them. 

I would hope, therefore, that this committee will not be led astray 
from our proper national determination to wipe out slums and to 
provide all Americans with a decent housing standard by any pro- 
posals to shift major financial and leadership responsibility in these 
fields from the Federal Government. I say this as a governor of 
a State which, as I see it, has a better-than-average record of interest 
and helpfulness in meeting housing and urban-renewal problems. We 
enacted our enabling legislation for public low-rent housing in 1937. 

We enacted our urban redevelopment enabling law in 1945. 

In 1949, our State made a well-intentioned but ineffective ‘effort to 
expand the supply of rental housing for middle income families by 
providing a capital contribution as initial subsidy t6 housing projects. 

The $10 million provided, while a large amount by our standards, 
was much too small to have real impact, and the experiment has not 
been repeated. 

At the same time, however, we embarked on a modest program to 
assist our communities in meeting the non-Federal share required in 
title I projects. To date, the Legislature of Pennsylvania has ap- 
propriated $12,300,000 for such assistance to its communities, and 
State funds have been apportioned to 43 redevelopment projects. 

During the period last year when the Federal program had ex- 
hausted its permitted authorizations, and therefore would not grant 
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survey and planning advances, we advanced State funds to maintain 
a flow of action in our communities. 

Ihave urged our legislature to adopt as a matter of established 
policy a system of State assistance to urban renewal which would 
assure our communities that their ability to match Federal aid would 
in effect be doubled—that State funds would be available as a one- 
sixth part of net project costs. 

I want to leave the text a moment to say this: A lot of people seem 
anxious that the State take on a greater portion of the responsibility 
both as to administering these programs and to financing them. It 
seems to me the avenue is quite evident for those States who want to 
take this great initiative. They would get into the advanced planning 
field, and I am sure you gentlemen in your wisdom have provided this 
in the 1957 amendment. They can get into the advanced planning 
program if they have this great initiative, energy, and burning desire 
to meet this challenge i in their own States— they can get into the field 
by simply putting up the planning money and then getting into the 
program of matching on a 3 to 1 basis. Or they can do as we have done 
in Pennsylvania. T ‘hat i is, they can supplement the local communities, 
the local governments, in matching the Federal grants. 

It seems to me you have opened up a very good avenue there for 
States who want to participate. On the other hand, what I am trying 
to say up to this point is that in States where there is no enthusiasm, 
where there is no desire to clear slums, or there is no great desire for 
urban renewal, at least on the part of political leaders and offici: ls of 
that State, then the municipality should not be penalized by requiring 
them to get approval from a State government that is unsympathetic 
to their problems and their needs. 

Mr. Rarns. Not every State, of course, is in the financial position 
that the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or some other great State 
might be in, so far as matching those funds; isn’t that cor rect ? 

Gover nor LEADER. I cert: inly would feel there would be some States 
that would be hard put to provide any appreciable amount of money, 
and obviously the needs of any particular State would tend to be 
greater, the more hard pressed they were financially rather than less, 
but I think you have opened the doors here so that there are a multi- 
tude of approaches—there are several valid and good approaches as 
to how the States might participate without hurting the project, and 
in fact helping it. 

On the other hand, it is conceivable the program would be changed 
in such a way as to require | State authorizations and State participa- 
tion of which the State would be neither willing or able to produce. 

We have 41 redevelopment authorities in Pennsylvania, more than 
any other State, incidentally. We have more active projects than 
any other State. Our two great cities, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
have had marked success with the redevelopment process, and have 
carried out some major projects entirely with their own resources. 

We have established a bureau of community development in our 
State department of commerce expressly to help our communities 
with their planning and renewal problems. Our State has completely 
exhausted its quota of urban planning funds as provided under sec- 
tion 701 of the Housing Act of 1954. 

As Governor, therefore, I am by no means ashamed of what our 
State has done. 
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But again, as Governor, I must reiterate to the committee that what 
we have done as a State and what our communities have done on their 
own behalf cannot in any substantial way compensate for a Federal 
withdrawal or cutback in this work. 

Furthermore, as a citizen of the United States as well as an official 
of Pennsylvania, I must stress to you that slums and urban decay 
are national problems, which must be dealt with effectively for the 
benefit of our whole society. The continued existence of a slum en- 
vironment—the wasting and deterioration of any American city— 
is a detriment to every one of us. We cannot wait for 48 different 
solutions to be painfully reached over a generation of time. 

The problem is present and it is pressing. 

It will not be answered by textbook exercises in governmental or- 
ganization. 

Consequently, I urge the committee most strongly to maintain and 
strengthen the existing Federal programs with the existing ratio of 
Federal to local contribution. 

Specifically, as to urban renewal, I would suggest that we no longer 
regard the program as experimental. It is gathering momentum; 
it is being accepted in more and more communities; it should be re- 
yarded as a national enterprise fully equivalent in importance to the 
alway program. We should not repeat the cat-and-mouse per- 
formance of piecemeal authorizations, with all the doubts they raise 
as to the program’s continuance. 

I would respectfully suggest that the Congress adopt what might 
be called an ever-normal urban renewal program, to remain in execu- 
tion until our gigantic task of urban reconstruction is accomplished. 
By that, I mean an authorization in the current session of Congress 
for a 10-year program, allocated at the rate of the 1958 authorization 
of $350 million. We would then have laid before us, guaranteed for 
the future, a program of slum clearance and urban renewal which, 
with non-Federal contributions, would dedicate $5,250 million to the 

cause of slum clearance, blight removal, and urban reconstruction in 
the next 10 years. 

Succeeding Congresses would be asked to add an additional year’s 
authorization as the current year’s allotment was committed. 

In other words, there would always be 10 years of programing 
before us. The program would always be 10 years ahead of us, giving 
the cities and their citizens the assurance that their own -apital 
budgets, their own city planning, their own community or aro 
could proceed with the knowledge that the Federal Government 
willing to be their irrevocable partner in this mammoth work. 

Five billion dollars is a huge sum. 

To a mere Governor, it is overwhelming, equivalent to our State’s 
budget for about 5 years. 

But I may say to the committee, that the assessed valuations of the 
real properties which Pittsburgh and Philadelphia are working to 
preserve are also roughly in the neighborhood of $5 billion. In one 
fiscal year, 1956, the three Pennsylvania offices of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service collected $5,462 million in Federal tax payments. 

So we are not really dealing with astronomy. 

We are talking in what are really minimum terms in relation to our 
total need and our total resources. 
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I would suggest that we apply the same principle of continuity to 
the planning assistance extended under section 701. In Pennsylvania, 
we are no longer eligible to participate in this very modest program 
because we have bumped our heads against the 10 percent limitation 
on funds expendable in any one State. We would urge the Congress 
to make additional appropriations so that the eligibility of our com- 
munities is restored. 

In our State, we have used $577,500 of Federal funds in this cate- 

ory, more than matched equally, I may add, by State and local funds. 

he combined expenditure has financed 103 urban planning studies 
in 87 communities with less than 25,000 population, and has so as- 
sisted the work of 8 regional planning agencies serving metropolitan 
areas. 

The urban problems we are creating as our population “explodes” 
in the areas suburban to our central cities are as serious as those which 
we are attacking through urban renewal. 

The planning assistance program is the best guaranty we have that 
some forethought can be applied to minimize or to prevent our prob- 
lems of metropolitan growth; and this too is a national problem, in 
which all of us have a real interest. 

I would also suggest to the committee a widening of the scope of 
urban renewal from its present narrow housing base. Our humani- 
tarian objective, which must come first, is to rescue American families 
from a slum environment. But we can best serve our humanitarian 
objectives if our cities are solvent, if they are functional in terms of 
today’s technology, and if they provide sufficient economic oppor- 
tunity for their citizens to advance themselves with each general rise 
in the American standard of living. 

Urban renewal’s housing purposes can be best served, I submit, in 
coordination with a community’s rightful city planning objectives. 
I hope, therefore, that the committee will increase the percentage of 
title I funds that can be expended for the redevelopment of industrial 
om commercial areas. That limit now is 10 percent. We would hope 

t goes at least to 20, and perhaps beyond that. 

” We know that we cannot tear down evon substandard dwellings 
without adding to the total housing supply so that the families can 
be relocated with some improvement in their housing and environment. 

All experience shows that we must have a public housing program 
to accommodate the families of such low income that they cannot 
possibly find safe and sanitary housing in the private market. 

I would suggest to the committee that a public housing program 
sufficient to meet the relocation needs of redevelopment and other 

major public improvements such as highways, for example, be kept in 
being. Liberal credit terms should be provided to make available 
off-site housing for families above the public housing income levels. 

I pretend to no specialized knowledge of the housing field, and the 
intricate systems of finance which are employed in it. Nor does my 
direct experience as Governor give me any expert familiarity with 
the public housing program. 

But it would seem to me as a citizen that we should reevaluate the 
public housing program without regard for the ideologies and myths 
that its advocates and its opponents shave nurtured thr ough the years. 
Obviously, the American economy and the American way of life have 
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undergone tremendous changes since the public housing program was 
first conceived and written into law. There has been very little change 
in the program to reflect these changes, and surprisingly few sugges- 
tions as to improvements in the program from either the Federal 
officials charged with its direction or the local agencies charged 
with its operation. We seem to be in a narrowing rut. 

I believe that the public housing program should be reviewed by 
some distinguished and disinterested citizens who are committed to 
its objectives but not necessarily to all of its existing mechanics and 
procedures. 

It is relatively easy to avoid the issue by keeping the program just 
barely alive, without zeal, without urgency, and without dedication. 

We should be ready to do more, and without concern for any slogan 
except a burning desire to tear down the last slum home in America 
within our lifetime and a determination that every American family 
have the opportunity to live in a decent home. 

Perhaps this committee can, with its colleagues in the Senate, call 
into existence such a study commission as I have suggested. I would 
not want public housing studied to death by its old enemies; I would 
want it restored to vigor and initiative by its analytical friends. 

It seems obvious that the Nation will not be called to a total mobili- 
zation of its resources to meet an imminent threat of Soviet military 
and scientific superiority. In the event we were, there would be no 
option but to put all our civilian preoccupations aside, and dedicate 
our whole economy, as we did during World War II, to the task of 
survival. 

If we are not so directed, I would then urge most strongly upon 
the committee that it protect the Federal housing and urban-renewal 
programs from any stealthy opponents who, unable in the past to 
defeat them openly, will now take the opportunity to say that we can- 
not afford them and man our defenses, too. 

To my mind, it is vastly important that we compete with the Soviet 
not in arms alone, not in science alone, but in the shape of our entire 
society. 

We have three battlegrounds. 

In one, we are immeasurably superior. Our system provides liberty, 
spiritual expression, freedom of speech, of thought, and of action. 

In the second, we are in danger. That is the relative strength of 
our arms and our technology as it affects our arms. 

In the third, we have had a long lead which we dare not lose, and 
that is the standard of living we provide for our people, our ability 
to supply the material elements of well-being which mankind every- 
where—since few of us are really saints—esteems as the measure of 
comfort and achievement. 

The open flaw, the enormous visible failure, in our American living 
standards has been our failure to eliminate our slums. Successful, 
continuous, and dynamic action to remove this national disgrace will 
be one of the victories we can win to hold the minds, the hearts, and 
the hopes of men and women in our own society and across the globe. 

Again, I would like to express my gratitude to the committee for 
your patience, and again emphasize there are many of these areas in 
which I make no claim to being an expert. Within my limitation I 
= be happy to answer any questions the committee would like to 
ask, 
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Mr. Rarns. Governor, we are glad to have you before the committee. 
As one who has studied these problems for a long time you in many 
instances have a fresh approach and give us some good ideas. 

Your statement is a most excellent one. 

There are a few questions that I would like to ask, and then I am 
sure some of the members would like to ask you a few questions. 

Basically, the slum-clearance program, Governor, was started with 
only one purpose in mind, and that was the purpose you so eloquently 
mentioned in the closing part of your statement, the eradication of 
slums in America, places where people live. 

Over the years, aan has grown up along with it the feeling, as you 
mentioned in your statement, that at the time we eradicate slums we 
should remove the blight from American cities. 

I happen to be one of those who still holds to the idea that the basic, 
underlying, all-important purpose of slum-clearance legislation is to 
remove slums and provide better homes for people to live i in, decent 
homes. 

Do you think that is the underlying purpose of it? 

Governor Leaver. Yes, I think that is quite true. I certainly would 
agree with you. I would add this further, however: Some time, ap- 
proximately a year ago, I decided that we ought to do something about 
rehabilitating some of our coal communities in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. We were working quite hard in industrial develop- 
ment programs, and we found that the appearances were a problem, 
because a big company wouldn’t move into an unattractive community 
for the simple fact they couldn’t bring in the supervisory help and 
professional people they needed to establish new industry. 

We surveyed four of our communities and found there was an ap- 
preciable amount of commercial blight, blight of other types that made 
the communities unattractive to industry, ‘and this was in addition to 
slum conditions in the residential areas. 

Now, we are getting this overall planning for communities, in fact 
it is required under the act before one can get into the project planning 
before one can become eligible for Federal funds. 

It seems to me that as we get into this overall planning, then we 
see the other aspects of blight, the commercial blight, the industrial 
blight, mining blight, and the new type of blight that some of my 
friends back in Pennsylvania call asphalt blight, some of these parking 
lots in our cities. 

But we get into this big picture, and while I certainly agree with 
you in your concept that it is basically housing, it is basically slum 
clearance, I think it would be advantageous if it could be broadened 
a little. 

Mr. Rarns. Of course, I would agree with you thoroughly that one 
of the great needs in America is to remove the blight in a great many 
of our big cities, industrial, commercial, and so forth. But when the 
Congress ‘charged, as we have been over the years, with trying to pro- 
vide the opportunity for a decent home for the American people, has 
about all that it can expect to handle in the way of financing even to 
do the housing job, it seems to me that now, what we ought to do, 
most of all, is to give the housing concept top priority in the slum 
clearance program. Because if you have good and decent housing in 
those same areas you are talking about, that in itself would help to 
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make industry more anxious to accept that as a place, would it not— 
good homes for the people that will be working for them? 

Governor Leaper. I agree with the chairman this ought to receive 
top priority, but it seems to me a little more latitude, possibly, could 
be built into the law, recognizing that it could be administered or 
would be administered, giving top priority to the housing aspect, but 
it has been our experience that there have been cases where a little 
latitude in some projects would be desirable. 

Mr. Ratns. Now, this question I am going to ask you does not 
necessarily represent any personal view, but I would like your com- 
ments. 

Under the present setup, the Federal Government pays two-thirds 
of the net cost. The same is true of the 75 percent factor under the 
alternate factor we put into the law last year. 

Under the highway program, the Federal contribution is about 90 
percent. 

I have heard a suggestion that since slum clearance is regarded as 
every bit as important as building highways, what would be wrong 
with the idea of raising the Feder ral contribution for slum clearance 
projects to what you do for highways interstate, 90 percent, so there 
would be some parity with the highway program? What do you 
think ? 

Governor Lraprr. There certainly is good and sufficient argument 
for the Federal Government to partic ipate on a greater percentage 
basis. Asa governor, I have been of a different school of thought. I 
have felt that there is justification for the States to take a greater 
interest. I believe the States ought to paricipate. 

I believe we have an obligation to participate. I recognize there 
are these two schools of thought. The very realistic people ‘know most 
of the States aren’t going to do anything, anyway. We might as well 
be honest about this thing, and they say the Federal Government 
ought to carry a greater portion of the financial burden. 

My own school of thought would, I think, be if I can dignify it by 
calling it a school, perhaps I am the only one, would be that the States 
mane to get themselves involved in the financial basis. We ought 
to ‘stop talking about what our rights are and assume our responsi- 
bilities, and that means putting leadership on the line, and it means 

putting money on the line. 

My attitude is that we need to sustain and enlarge this program. 
I would hope that it might be a local, State, Federal program. I am 
afraid to propose that, really, because I recognize that there are per- 
haps 30 or 40 or 48 Sts ites who would do very little. 

All we can judge the State action by is what they have done in the 
past, and I think outside of Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, 
following the flood of 1955, I don’t think any of the States have done 
anything, or have financing in any portion of urban renewal. 

Mr. Rarns. You did say in your statement that even with State 
participation you would not recommend that there be a shift of em- 
phasis from the Federal Government to the States. 

Governor Leaper. I don’t think we can afford to take the risk of 
that at this time. I would like to see the States become more active. 
At this point, I think it would be a very dangerous assumption for 
us to make that they will automatically become more active. 


22859—58 
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Mr. Rarns. Of course, as a matter of reality, those of us who have 
been in this business a long time, know if you turned this entirely 
over to the States as their responsibility, that in the majority of the 
States of the Nation there wouldn’t be any slum clearance or urban 
renewal program. That is certainly true, isn’t it? 

Governor Leaver. That is certainly correct, Mr. Chairman, and I 
will repeat, as I said earlier, I think it was a part of wisdom of the 
Congress to open this avenue for advanced planning. Here is the 
perfect area for the States who want to move into the field, financially 
and leadershipwise, the perfect area, and you would even provide 
financial inducement for them to do it. 

If 5 or 10 years from now you find that the States have moved into 
it effectively, and I mean by that every State that has metropolitan 
areas that are plagued by the blight of slums, you find they have all 
moved in, I say then give us more responsibility. 

You have opened the doors for us, and I think it is almost the 
wisdom of a Solomon that should have made such a proposal, that 
should have provided that portion of the amendment in 1957. 

Mr. Ratrns. In other words, the way is already open for State par- 
ticipation as you see it? 

Governor Leaver. It is most certainly. It is my interpretation, and 
I wouldn’t attempt to speak for the Federal-State Joint Action Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, I speak 4 for myself, but it wa 
my opinion that that committee which was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of turning programs back or over to the States, that on 
the matter of urban renewal they rather accepted this as being a good 
and proper approach for the States. 

Mr. Ratns. Governor, you made another statement. In all the 
years I have been in Congress and a member of this committee, I have 
always supported a reasonable public housing program, and last year, 
speaking to an organization in this city that is a national organization 
backing public housing programs, I told that organization almost what 
you said in your statement, that the time had come for some new think- 
ing, some new ideas, and new approaches to the problem of public 
housing, and that somebody ought to be digging up some new answers. 
I want to commend you for a very frank and, I think, forward-look- 
ing statement, and I like the idea of a commission of people, as you 
said not those who have already studied it to death, and not those with 
a hatchet already raised to kill it, but an analytical study of the public 
housing program now might be a fine thing, and I appreciate the 
statement that you made. 

Governor Lraper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hope we haven’t 
plagiarized you, if I do, I beg your pardon. I find those who have 
not devoted the time and study to this matter as you have, Congress- 
man, I am glad to see our thinking is running along the same line. 

Mr. Rarns. We will have to continue a public housing program as 
long as we have slum clearance and urban renewal, as long as we have 
the highway program uprooting people, and I go further than you do 
in your statement to say it is a means to provide the low-income people 
of this country a decent place in which to live, the only means I have 
ever been able to find. 

At the same time, we need new thinking in the program. 

Mr. Addonizio, do you have some questions ? 
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Mr. Apponizio. I have only one question, but I would like to say 
first that certainly I think the Governor has made a very fine state- 
ment, and I reiterate the fact that I think it isa fresh approach to some 
of the problems and answers some of the problem confronting us. I 
certainly want to congratulate you, it is one of the finest statements 
this committee has ever heard. 

I noticed in part of your statement, Governor, that you referred to 
title I funds, and you suggested that the committee should consider 
increasing the percentage from 10 percent to 20 percent on funds that 
‘an be expended for the redevelopment of industrial and commercial 
areas. 

Governor Lraper. Yes. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. I was wondering, Governor, if there were perhaps 
in some of your cities in your State, such as there are in the city that 
I come from, Newark, areas where it is just strictly industrial area. 

As you know, under title I, a certain proportion of that 10 percent 
must be used for housing, a substantial proportion. I was just won- 
dering if you would not advocate, perhaps, an expression as to using 
more funds for just total development or redevelopment of industrial 
areas. 

Governor Leaver. Well, it seems to me some of this blight has ac- 
tually come about by bad planning in the past, residential communi- 
ties too close to industries and becoming undesirable, or run down, and 
there is a close relationship here between income and the availability 
of jobs. 

Perhaps even more important than that, many of our cities, as you 
know, have outgrown their boundaries, they are really pinched for 
industrial development place within the city limits. Unless you 
finally get a certain amount of industrial and commercial property 
in there, your real-estate-tax base is shot, you don’t get a balance be- 
tween real-estate value—— 

Mr. Apponizio. I am talking specifically about an area that is in- 
dustrial, where it is not feasible to construct any housing in the area 
at all because of the makeup of that community in that particular 
area, and I am talking about using funds strictly for industrial 
redevelopment. 

Governor Leaprer. Congressman, you are saying going 100 percent 
from antiquated industrial plant to 100 percent industrial site where 
you hope to get modern single-story plants? 

Mr. Apponizio. Yes. 

Governor Leaver. I would hate to carry the burden of that argu- 
ment here today. I think there certainly is some validity there, and 
in cities that are outgrowing their boundaries and are very short of 
industrial place for modern plants it is tremendously important. I 
think there is a place for that. Maybe we ought to have a special 
type of legislation for this sort of thing. Maybe it shouldn’t be-— 
I don’t like to use the word “confused,” but maybe it shouldn’t be 
tied into this slum-clearance work, maybe in terms of the economy 
of our great cities and even our medium-sized cities, and perhaps 
even some of the smaller cities, this program ought to ride on its 
own merit. I suspect it has sufficient merit to do it. 

Mr. Apponizio. The city of Newark, N. J., which I represent, has 
such a problem. We have an area that is close to a railroad area 
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that private enterprise does not go in and redevelop, and I think the 
only way that you can solve that problem is certainly with Federal 


aleniee Leaver. Yes, Congressman, I think many of our old cities 
in the Northeast, with the multiple-story plants which are almost 
worthless, and in a declining economy will become entirely worthless 
because nobody is going “to operate a marginal plant if they 
can avoid it in a declining economy, we have this problem, and 
I think it should be tied into an industrial development program. 

I think we are going to need something like that. Frankly, we 
are studying this whole matter in my own 1 State now, and I assume 
in your home State of New Jersey, your people are studying the eco- 
nomic problems, and I believe this is a problem that will have to be 
faced by this Congress. I am not sure I want to try to defend it 
now in this program. 

Mr. Apponizi1o. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At the outset, Governor, I would like to emphasize one short sen- 
tence in your sttaement, that $5 billion is a lot of money. 

Governor LEADER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taiz. Now, you are familiar, of course, with the debt ceiling 
of the Federal Government, that is $275 billion. 

Governor Leaner. Yes. 

Mr. Tatie. We are almost there; are we not ? 

Governor Leaper. According to the press, Congressman, I under- 
stand we are. 

Mr. Tae. I think as of this morning we are about $250 million 
short of hitting the ceiling. 

I believe the State of Pennsylvania can sell its credit on a taxfree 
basis; can’t it? 

Governor Leaver. Yes, Dr. Talle, we can, through our authorities. 

Mr. Taiz. And that is also true of your municipalities ? 

Governor Leaper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tarxe. And isn’t it true that the State of Pennsylvania and 
municipalities in Pennsylvania can therefore borrow at a lower cost 
than the Federal Government can ? 

Governor Leaver. I had a report about a year ago, Dr. Talle, that 
indicated that in many instances we could borrow at a lower rate. 

Mr. Tatuz. I know that is true in my own State, and that leads 
me to this: Wouldn’t it be a good idea for the State of Pennsylvania 
to set up a program for assisting the municipalities to carry on slum 
clearance, as a supplemental program—TI am not advocating it as a 
full-scale program, you understand, Governor, but as supplementary 
to the Federal program. 

Governor Leaper. As I indicated, and as I am sure you will recall, 
we are participating in urban renewal on a one-sixth basis. I asked 
the legislature in the last session to guarantee that we would provide 
one-half of the local contribution as against the Federal contribution 
into the future, that we would assume this obligation. 

I was unable to have that legislation passed. However, I was 
able to get sufficient money that for the present we are continuing to 
carry one-sixth of that cost. 
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I am not going to say that the States could not carry a greater share 
of this cost for your urban renewal. I am going to say that in most 
cases they won’t carry it—I am not going to say they couldn’t. There 
is a difference. I am not going into an elaborate statement about the 
fact that most legislators are controlled by the rural contingency, 
because I was a part of that group myself, perhaps some day I shall 
be ep, 

Mr. Rays. So was I, Governor. 

Gover nor Leaver. I have got to say the general attitude is not 
going to carry a major urban renewal program in the State legisla- 
tures of Pennsylvania, or most other States. 

Mr. Tatxix. In the State of New York, which has a program in the 
public housing field, there is a combination of three programs. 
The State has one, New York City has one, and then, of course, 
there is the Federal. It would seem that it would be a pretty 
good idea for the States to take a larger part in this, keeping in mind 
that they can do it at a lower cost. 

Governor Leaper. Dr. Talle, I would like to make this one addi- 
tion to your remark, if I may, sir. The States like New York, who 
have been very aggressive in slum clearance, in housing, in education, 
have built up for themselves a tax burden that is putting them in a 
tremendously awkward position in attracting new industry, and I 
have a strong feeling that the very aggressive States in meeting some 
of these problems on a local basis are going to face a greater and 
greater handicap in attracting new industry in the field of industrial 
expansion. 

This is worked down, I think, from Maine, from the Northeast into 
New York, into Pennsylvania, and perhaps shall encompass an even 
greater part of the older States as time goes on. 

I would like to say that we are proud people, we Pennsylvania 
Dutch, and we like to be a self-sufficient people, and we would like to 
do as much of the job as possible, but I say this to you: If New York 
goes on and other States like it with aggressive programs to meet these 
needs, which are really basically national needs, because I am sure that 
New York State, like ‘Pennsylvania, pays a great deal more in Federal 
taxes than it receives in return in Federal grants, you are going to 
put some of these old States and some of these major industrial States 
into a very difficult position in the years ahead. 

Mr. Rarns. That is specially true if you are going to continue the 
tax base that the Federal Government maintains and deny to the 
States the tax base they would have to have if you are going to carry 
the load which some people talk about you carrying; isn’t that right, 
Governor ? 

Governor Leaver. Yes, sir; if you would give them a tax credit on 
the Federal income tax in some manner, or some other tax, and leave 
to New York State a program like that, you might get the job done 
without penalizing them, and you might save something on the car- 
rying charges, I don’t know. I am not expert on interest rates. 

Mr. Rarns. You wouldn’t expect me, being from Alabama, to ap- 
prove one like that, would you, Governor, because, as a matter of fact, 
we forget this is a union of States, and we don’t stop highways at 
State lines, you know; we take them on across. There are many 
States in the Union that get more back from the Federal Government 
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than they pay in, so you run into a very difficult problem on that 
if you regard it as a union of States, which we all do, of course. 

Governor Leaper. Yes, sir; and when you stop to think of the 
mobility of people today, we can’t afford any weak spots, because we 
are continually moving around from one community to another. I 
imagine if you took a census, Congressman, of the people in Phila- 
delphia, and studied where they had lived in their lifetimes, you 
would find almost a union of States right in one city. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Will the gentleman ‘yield ? 

Mr. Tauxe. I will yield to Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnat. If you increased the Federal participation in this 
urban renewal program and also have it provide for changes in indus- 
trial areas, Won’ *t that tend to further increase the advant ages of cer- 
tain States that presently are not contributing as against the States 
that have tried to do the job themselves? Won’t they then have spe- 
cific tax advantages within their own States as against the States that 
are trying to do the job themselves ? 

Governor Leaper. I am not sure I follow you, sir. 

Mr. W IDNALL. We are now losing New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania business firms to other States that offer: rano-tax program 
for 10 years to new industry, that build buildings to house industry 
at very favorable rentals, and many of those States have not on a 
State level attempted to do in urban renewal what New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania have tried to do within their own States. 

If you increase the Federal participation in these programs, 
wouldn’t it tend to further widen the gap between these States and 
States like New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ? 

Governor Leaprr. I am not sure that you would. I certs uinly know 
that we in Pennsylvania have been out in front, and I don’t mean 
this as a credit to the State—it is a much greater credit to our cities 
and municipalities. I think we have been out in front, and I think 
the old States like New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania will 
get their share and perhaps more because of their aggressiveness in 
these fields. 

I don’t know how you relate it. I am not sure that we are justified 
in relating our aggressive programs in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
possibly New Jersey, to the aggressive programs on the part, for 
example, of the Southeastern States against the Northeastern States, 
the aggressiveness they have had in attempting to attract industry. 

I am not entirely sympathetic with some of their methods. We 
have not followed those methods in our State, although we have made 
low-cost, low-interest-carrying second-mortgage money available for 
industrial growth in our State. This was our technique. There were 
no tax benefits at all. We feel that new industries, like old industries, 
ought to carry their fair share. There should be no discrimination in 
the paying of taxes. This is a privilege we want everyone to share 
equally. 

I just don’t get the relationship. I don’t think, I can’t see why, 
making money available on a more favorable basis 





Mr. Rarns. Of course, in those States you mention you have more 
of a problem than you do in the other States on slum clearance. Most 
of the terrific slum-clearance problems are in the States with the great 
metropolitan areas; isn’t that right? 
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Governor Leaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. Not most of them, but in large measure ? 

Governor Leaver. Yes. Beyond that, if you want to take a long- 
range viewpoint, Mr. Chairman, the only way the Southeast, for ex- 
ample, is going to carry a oreater share of the tax burden is for it to 
develop. ‘It hasn’t developed industrially as soon or as early as the 
Northeast. ‘They have better soil down there so they farmed it harder, 

and they didn’t need to come along as fast industrially. Now they are 
coming along more rapidly. 

I don’t look upon this as a bad thing for the country. In fact, I 
look forward to the day when they are going to be carrying their full 
share of Federal taxes, and I think it will arrive. When that does 
occur, it will be beneficial to the rest of the country. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

Mr. Rains. I want to remind the committee that I want everybody 
to get a turn, but we are running a little late with the Governor. I 
want everybody to have a question. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Wiwnaty. We were talking earlier about giving grant assistance 
in industrial expansion. U nder the present ‘plan, you can obtain 
loan assistance up to 214 percent. If you obtain that loan and actuall 
go ahead with a program, don’t you upgrade your property so ab 
that you more than pay for that 214 percent? 

Governor Leaver. You are posing a very difficult problem, and I 
wouldn’t be able to answer it. I don’t think there is any doubt that 
you would upgrade the property some, but for me—you are asking 
a very broad question, and I frankly am not in a position to answer 
it specifically. 

Mr. Wipnat. It would seem to me under the present program you 
have the opportunity to do it on a loan basis, if communities are 
sincerely interested in solving that problem. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions I was 
going to ask the Governor, but due to the fact that we want to give 
each of the other members a chance to ask some qeustions, I am just 
going to say this, Governor: You certainly have made a splendid 
witness. You have submitted a very fine statement. I think it is 
an exemplification of your way of handling things, it shows your 
deep interest in the average American family, and certainly men like 
yourself are needed in public life and I am proud that you come 
from Pennsylvania. 

Governor Leaver. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. McDonovueu. Governor, you evidently have done a great deal 
on the State level, but don’t you agree that the slum-clearance pro- 
gram which this committee and the Congress have been struggling 
with for some time was created by the cities, themselves, because of 
the lack of enforcement of ordinances and State laws, so far as safety 
and sanitation is concerned ? 

Governor Lraprer. Congressman McDonough, I guess one could 
find a lot of places for the blame, and I guess no one can deny that 
many of our cities over the years: were not well run from a govern- 
mental standpoint. The fact is there were many books written about 
how badly our cities were run, and some of the so-called corrupt 
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political machines who operated them, but I want to say in defense 
of the cities, and I have never been in the city government, but I think 
I can view it with some objectivity, that I think city governments 
today are one of our most efficient levels of gover nment, and I think 
the reform of the city governments has been one of the most remark- 
able governmental developments in the history of our country, and 
looking back we can find plenty that was wrong, but I don’t think 
we can take that as a basis for assuming that since they did these 
wrongs, they ought to right them in this generation and in this time. 

Mr. McDonoven. You are presuming, however, that since they 
did those wrongs, the Federal Government should right them? 

Governor Leaver. I don’t know that I am presuming Cunt. I am 
presuming this, that slums in a city, in a metropolitan area are a 
problem not only there—they are a problem to the State ind to the 
Federal Government. They are a problem to our entire Nation, and 
as a very practical matter, the cities can’t meet the problem. The 
States perhaps can’t and certainly won’t meet it, and by the processes 
of government in this country that means it most likely comes to the 
Feder al Government, and you have it. 

Mr. McDonovucu. Now, presuming we do pursue a course of elimi- 

nating slums and rehabilitating heavily populated areas, what assur- 
ance do we have, say, from your State, because you can’t account for 
other States, that the city governments will not continue to create 
this situation and make it a continuing problem ? 

I am thinking, of course, of my own area in Los Angeles where we 
have a so-called slum area. It is not by any means the same type of 
slum area you have in eastern cities, but we have in the city of Los 
Angeles and in the county of Los Angeles and in the State of Cali- 
fornia a very rigid safety program, and a demolition program. We 
tell the property owner if the property is not suitable we are going 
to tear it down, and we don’t hesitate to condemn it and tear it down. 
They can’t continue to rent it. 

Now, that is taking the responsibility on ourselves. We are doing 
that ourselves. 

I want to be certain that if the Federal Government continues to 
contribute money for slum clearance in these populated areas in other 
parts of the United States, there is going to be a rigid enforcement of 
the law to prevent a continuation of creating slum areas. 

Can you give me that assurance so far as your States is concerned ¢ 

Governor Leaver. No, I don’t think anyone honestly could give that 
kind of assurance. 

Mr. McDonovuen. You said the corrupt governments of the past 

reated the slum conditions, and the municipal governments are better 
than they were. 

Governor Leaver. I would say that, but for any individual, govern- 
mental official or otherwise, to say that he could guarantee there would 
not be growth of new slums would be a very, very unwise thing for 
him to do. 

Mr. McDonoveu. As Governor of the State, will you support laws 
in your State that would prevent the continuation of creating slum 
areas? 

Governor Leaver. Insofar as State laws could be effective, I cer- 
tainly would, and insofar as the State can be effective in a leadership 
role, in terms of encouraging the municipalities to do it, I would. 
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We know now from the statistics, I think, that we are still con- 
tinuing to create slums more rapidly than we are combating and 
eliminating them. 

Mr. McDonoven. How are those created? Let’s get at the point. 
How are they created, by neglect of alteration, or neglect of building 
codes, or how? 

Governor Leaver. I think a lot of it goes back—and I am not ex- 
pert in this field, believe me, but I think a lot of it goes back to bad 
planning in the very beginning, bad planning or no planning at all, 
and this is still the curse of government at the local and State levels, 
and I don’t know how well we are doing ; the Federal level. We are 
not planning well. It grows like Topsy. I drove through the commu- 
nity of Levittown the day before yesterday, with an “educator who 
helped plan the educational system, but he w - familiar with the rest 
of the planning that took place in Levittown. I doubt that Levittown 
is going to be a future slum because a lot of planning went into it, 
recreational areas, educational areas, and so forth. 

Mr. McDonouau. Levittown was not the result of municipal gov- 
ernment, it was the result of a subdivider plan for future use of the 
homes in the area for the people to whom he sold. 

Governor Leaper. That is correct, but he utilized the local planning 
groups and the local officials to the limit of their capabilities, and he 
learned some by his mistakes in New York before he came to Pennsyl- 

rania, for which we are very grateful to New York. 

This is good; I am not condemning it, but certainly we can’t sit idly 
by and expect a Levitt to come along and solve all our problems. It 
won’t happen. He will solve as many as he can make a profit on, and 
this is a very legitimate viewpoint for a businessman, and makes 
exactly the view point I would take if I were a Levitt. 

We can’t expect—there is not going to be a profit made on the type 
of work we are talking about here today, there is going to be a loss, 
not a profit. 

Mr. McDonoven. That is all. 

Mr. Rarns. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Governor, I have no questions at this particular 
time, but I do want to comment that I think your closing paragraphs 
in your statement were truly moving, and I think that your vivid de- 
scription of the three battlegrounds that we face now are truly a 
masterpiece and I want to commend you on your fine remarks. 

Mr. Ratns. You won’t mind if some of us borrow a little of that 
for a speech some time? 

Governor Leaper. There is no copyright and I would be flattered 
should any of the committee members desire to use it. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Governor Leader, I think you made a very effective 
presentation. I just wish one thing had been added to it when you 
mentioned the three spheres in which we are going to be competing. I 
think a fourth is that we have to work a little harder than we have 
worked in the past and make sacrifices. We can’t expect this all to be 
done just by increasing appropriations, or by setting up commissions. 
The American people, if they are going to do the job, must work 
harder, and that means all of us. I wish that had been included in 
your statement. 
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Governor Lreaper. Thank you, sir, I couldn’t get in more agree- 
ment with you. We have 310,000 people unemployed i in Pennsylvania 
right now. We are down to the shortest workweek we have had for a 
long time, 39 hours, and we have a lot of people that would like to 
work harder and wouldn’t consider it a sacrifice. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I am sure the economy is going to be stimulated so 
they will be picked up during the coming year. 

Governor Lraper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wipnatu. I would like to ask a question about one thing. 

Don’t you feel that in some cities where they have loose relief policy, 
with no required residency to be eligible for relief, that they build 
slums faster than they can possibly construct the housing to take 
care of the people, that those cities encourage migration by the poor, 
by those who are of the low-income bracket ? 

Governor Leaver. If they are encouraging the poor to eat, 1 think 
this came about a long time ago, and w here these States are that take 
these people in on relief without a residence requirement I couldn’t 
say, because I just recently read a report which you may have seen, 
I think it is entitled “They follow the sun.” It is a report on the 
migrant workers who travel from Florida through to Pennsylvania 
and New York State, and in that report it describes the migrant 
worker as almost a man or woman, and too often, many times, a ‘child 
without a country, because they are denied the welfare r ights and pub- 
lic assistance rights i in every State because of the residenc y require- 
ment. 

I just don’t know where there is no residency requirement. I don’t 
doubt there may be some. 

Mr. Wipnat. I think in New York City, you can get on relief 
overnight, and I have in mind particular what is happening to hous- 
ing in New York City in many areas, where people are sleeping in 
three 8-hour shifts. 

Governor Lzeaprr. People have been coming into New York City 
for a good many generations from all over the world, and it is not in- 
conceivable some might come there from some parts of America. I 
know of the great growth they have had and some of the various 
groups of citizens that make up that great city. I am not familiar 
with the relief laws for the State of New York, but I am assuming 
from this report which I read within the last few weeks that it is 
quite hard for those migrant workers—and this includes many of your 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes from the South, a great number of Negroes 
from the South, although they come out of “Florida on that migrant 
work or from Florida and other States, and most of them can’t get on 
relief. 

Mr. Rarns. We are going to have Mayor Wagner on the stand be- 
fore we are through with the hearing, so we will check him on that, 

Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asutey. Just briefly, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor, you commented a few moments ago in response to a 
question that in the State of Pennsylvania slums were being created 
faster than they were being eliminated. 

I think in view of the fact that your State has earned the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most progressive States so far as slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal is concerned, and further in view of the fact 
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that Pennsylvania has been one of the major recipients of Federal 
assistance and therefore it goes without saying, has put up a consid- 
erable amount of money itself, that this is a really shocking fact, and 
I would like to have you amplify on it for just a moment, if you would. 

I think that the other members of the committee are interested 
in this, too, in this particular facet. 

Would you say that the amount of funds that are available to 
the State of Pennsylvania, today, under title I, together with what the 
State is able to do, is sufficient to at least keep even, or is it insufficient, 
and therefore are slums actually buiding faster at this moment than 
they are being eliminated ¢ 

Governor Leaper. I am afraid I didn’t make myself clear. I said 
nationally we are slipping. I am not certain that we may not be 
coming pretty close to holding our own in Pennsylvania. 

As you know, blight doesn’t stand still, simply because you are 
attacking blight in one part of Philadelphia doesn’t mean it might 
not be developing in another, and the battle in those cities has been 
to stop it. 

Mr. Asuiry. Of course. 

Governor Leaprer. We believe that this program would take us a 
long way in that direction, that we are proposing, if we had a con- 
tinuation of your fiscal 1958, $350 million. If that were continued 
on a long program, we believe that the processes have been pretty 
slow in the past, and I am not pointing the finger of blame at any 
level of government. We have all had to learn how to do this. I 
think now we have built up a core at the local levels of people expert 
in the field and can expect better results. 

In direct answer to your question, we believe this kind of program, 
of the scale, the continuity and the continuous attack which we present 
here, plus what we can do on the State and local basis, will see us 
through certainly for the next 10 years. Perhaps by that time we 
ought to take another look at it. 

Mr. Asuiey. Thank you very much, Governor. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Berrs. Governor, I think most of the questions have been 
answered. I wanted to inquire, I didn’t gather from your statement 
that you are still impressed with the importance of contributions at 
the local and State level—that is your belief ? 

Governor Leaver. Yes, sir, I think it is perfectly justifiable for the 
State and local level, Mr. Betts, to make some contribution. 

Mr. Berts. Of course, the question of how much it should be, I per- 
sonally think we should stress more the contribution from that level 
rather than Federal Government. It has been pointed out that if 
the Federal Government contributes a certain amount to highways, 
slum clearance is important enough to contribute to that in the same 
proportion. 

Maybe the thinking should be the other way, that we should con- 
tribute less along other lines so there would be more responsibility at 
the local and State level. 

I was impressed with your comments about the need for stressing 
greater contribution in the community and Federal Government pro- 
grams—is that right—did I understand you to say that ? 

Governor Leaver. A greater percentage; I am not sure I follow you. 
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Mr. Berrs. At the community level, in the city and Federal pro- 
gram. In other words, we should stress more the contribution in the 
area where the need is greatest ; is that right ? 

Governor Leaver. Yes. My position is, Mr. Betts, that we ought 
to get the greatest possible amount of money behind this, and rather 
than coming here to plead for a higher percentage of Federal contribu- 
tion, my approach has been simply to say let’s sustain your program 
at $350 million, and let’s see the State and local government meet 
their amounts. 

Mr. Apponizt1o. Will the gentleman yield for a moment ? 

Governor, you did say that you had asked your State legislature 
for additional funds to participate in this program ? 

Governor Leaper. That is correct. I asked for two things. No. 1, 
I asked for $5 million for State participation in providing local 
money. I got a little over two. 

No. 2, I asked for a piece of legislation that would have committed 
the Commonwealth to participate on this 50-percent basis, and that 
was refused. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. What was the reason for the rejection by the legis- 
lature ? 

Governor Leaprr. Well, legislative bodies don’t generally give rea- 
sons, especially when they turn down a piece of legislation where it 
might be more politically advantageous to support. They didn’t give 
reasons. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. What is the makeup of your legislature ¢ 

Mr. Rarns. As persuasive as you are, if you can’t get your legis- 
lature to do it, how do you think the governments in the other 47 States 
will persuade theirs ? 

Governor Leaver. I don’t know how persuasive I am, but I confess 
I was rather ineffective in this battle. 

Mr. Berrs. If I might ask one further question. What is the situ- 
ation in Pennsylvania with respect to contributions at the local level, 
by cities, for the slum problem; are they assuming their share of the 
responsibility ? 

Governor Leaper. Yes; the major cities have, but we are just at 
the stage now where many of our smaller cities are moving into the 
field, and that takes us into coal communities, and places that are sev- 
eral depressed areas, places where they maybe have had over 9 a 
cent unemployment for a matter of years. When you get into those 
depressed areas, there the State contribution or some contribution 
becomes terribly important. 

Mr. Betts. Do you think the local communities are assuming their 
fair share of the responsibility ? 

Governor Leaver. Yes, sir, where they are capable of doing it, they 
are meeting it. 

Mr. Berts. Do you think they are meeting the limit as far as their 
capabilities are concerned ? 

Governor Lraper. I would say very frankly in many, many cases 
they are, in our State. We have widespread distressed areas, as you 
know, through the coal regions, railroad towns, and so forth. 

Mr. Berrs. How about the larger cities. 

Governor Leaver. Well, our larger cities have been hard pressed. 
Philadelphia has been hard pressed. One problem has been a tre- 
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mendous cutback in employment in Federal establishments. Philadel- 
phia is hard pressed, and has been for some time. I think it has had the 
highest level of unemployment of any of the major cities, or certainly 
one of the highest, so they are hard pressed. 

Mr. Rarns. Governor, it ought to be evident to you that the com- 
mittee has appreciated having you before us, because if we didn’t we 
wouldn’t ask you so many questions. We have run overtime. 

We thank you for coming. You have made a fine statement to the 
committee. Good luck to you. 

Governor Leaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am grateful to 
you and the members of the committee for giving me this much time. 

Mr. Rarns. The next witness is the Honorable Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, mayor of the city of Cleveland. He is accompanied by Mr. 
Upshur Evans, executive director of the Cleveland Development 
Foundation. 

Mayor, the last time I believe we saw you before this committee 
was in the great city of Cleveland; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ceveprezze. That is correct. 

Mr. Ratns. We are glad to have you here. You may proceed with 
your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, MAYOR OF 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Cevesrezze. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee on Housing, I am Anthony Celebrezze, mayor of the 
city of Cleveland, presently serving my third term in that office. I 
am also vice president of the American Municipai Association. 

I am attaching to this report a copy of the resolution on urban 
renewal adopted by the AMA at its recent congress in San Francisco. 
This resolution is the result of serious study of use subject by a special 
committee of the association and it so deserves your serious consid- 
eration. 

I consider it a distinct honor that you have asked me to testify before 
this committee for the second time on the subject of Slum Clearance 
and Urban Renewal. The first occasion, as was pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished chairman, was in Cleveland, in February of 1956. At 
that time I gave to you a summary of Cleveland’s program in urban 
renewal. 

Briefly, and in some repetition, the city of Cleveland has approached 
the subject of urban renewal by an examination of the condition of 
the entire city—the formulation of a total city plan—and the clearance 
of a portion of the city as a part of the overall plan. 

This clearance section, over 1,000 acres in size, was then studied as 
a whole to determine general standards that should be agreed upon. 
Only then were specific projects undertaken. 

Our program in Cleveland which has bipartisan support and coop- 
eration by the executive, legislative and civic bodies calls for residen- 
tial reuse of much of the 100 acres of existing slum. Our planning 
commission has adopted standards for reuse that we feel are whole- 
some. In general, they call for relatively low density of housing units 
per acre of land, recognizing that the use will be primarily by families; 
provision for schools and recreation on the same standards that we 
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have insisted upon in the newest parts of the city; elimination of all 
but local traffic for large areas by improvement of major thorough- 
fares; and the provisions for shopping centers and institutional cen- 
ters in accordance with sound planning. In other words, we have 
agreed upon the cardinal principles that we feel must be followed if, 
through this great urban renewal effort, we are to create new neighbor- 
hoods that will have stability. 

We sincerely believe, in Cleveland, that it was only through the 
Housing Acts of 1949 and 1954 that. we could begin to seriously think 
in terms of saving our cities. The highway program, launched through 
the Highway Act of 1956, is realistic as to iickwey needs—but urban 
renewal attacks the total problem. 

We have been at this business now for 4 years, not to mention the 
years of preliminary planning. We think our feet are thoroughly wet 
in this program by now and we sense a swelling tide of local approval 
and support and approval that 4 years of hard work have seteatidind. 
We have laid out a course of action for the next 10 years. Any curtail- 
ment at this time by the Federal Government would kill all of the 
momentum that we have gathered—at a time when the first really 
tangible picture of what we have been talking about as “urban re- 
newal” is opening the eyes of the public in Cleveland. 

Let me give you an example. The first 1949 act, title I, project in 
Cleveland is called Longwood. It is 56 acres in size—it did house 
1,100 families in 291 dangerous and dilapidated buildings. I have a 
photograph attached, which is exhibit IT. 

(Exhibit IT, referred to above, has been filed with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Crevesrezze. In September 1954, the capital grant contract was 
signed. It was 21% years before all of these separate parcels of real 
estate could be acquired—the families relocated—the buildings torn 
down. During all this time it was an increasingly distressed area 
needing more and more police protection. 

Only in 1957 did the amazing part of the story begin. The 32 
acres for residential reuse were sold to three redevelopers in April. 
One of the fastest demonstrations of total cooperative effort by all 

arties concerned was produced—aided by Mr. Upshur Evans, who 
is here with me today, representing the Cleveland Development 
Foundation—and by the local director of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Ground was broken in June for 770 new housing units. 
Less than 5 months later the first units were occupied. This 1s a pic- 
ture of one of the new apartments in which the rents are attractive 
to occupants of the former slums. 

(The photo referred to above has been filed with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Tae We are just now experiencing the excitement of 
the transformation of a slum area to a respectable neighborhood. The 
people of Cleveland for the first time can see and understand what 
some of us have been saying could and should happen. 

a Barrett. Is exhibit II before exhibit I1I—is this before and 
alter ¢ 

Mr. Creteprezzr. Yes; these are before and after projects. I would 
also like to give you a report on our second project, known as Garden 
—— loan and grant project under the 1954 Urban Renewal 

ct. 

It was conceived in order to make usable one of the largest vacant 
areas in the city of Cleveland and thereby add to the total supply 
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of housing. The Garden Valley area was nothing but a hole in the 
ground that had to be completely filled to get this housing. It was 
also planned as an economically integrated neighborhood, including 
both new public and private housing, and the rehabilitation of homes 
that were deemed worth saving. The vacant land was largely on open 
stream valley, usable only if filled. ‘The valley could only be filled if 
the open stream could be culverted. These steps are now taking 
place. The stream is being enclosed, the fill is rolling in the form of 
noncommercial slag from the steel mills of Cleveland. 

I might add that the enclosure of the stream, which is almost a $4 
million project, is being borne solely by the city of Cleveland, inas- 
much as it could not qualify under the act. 

Two hundred and twenty-two units of new private housing are now 
fully occupied, built on top of 50 feet of compacted slag. The rents 
vary from $78 to $90 a month for 2- and 3-bedroom units at an average 
rent per room of $17.50—unmatched anywhere in the country in apart- 
ment construction in recent years. That is exhibit V, gentlemen. 

Mr. Cre.eprezze. Within this same project area, 404 units of public 
housing are nearing completion. During 1958, 338 additional units of 

rivate housing will be under construction and 328 units of public 
ousing will follow. 

One hundred eighty-eight existing houses are to be rahabilitated in 
Garden Valley. Twelve houses have already been remodeled, the 
majority through title I home-improvement loans. Attached are pic- 
tures showing the same house before and after the improvements were 
made. (Seeexhibits VI and VII.) 

(The exhibits referred to above have been filed with the subcom- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. CeLeprezzeE. In 1958 a new school and in 1959 a new shopping 
center will be under construction. 

These projects are now, for the first time, showing the general public 
in our area that old wornout sections of a city can be recaptured and 
can be saved. 

It has taken since 1954 to accomplish these things. It could not 
happen faster because land with slum homes had to be cleared in a 
a manner and the only available vacant land had to be made 
usable. 

We think we are right in thinking now of the size of the program 
that liesahead. We are defining it in terms of 10 years. Any greater 
period of time would not be realistic in terms of the rapid population 
growth, industrial expansion, the highway program and other de- 
cisions and facts now confronting the city of Cleveland. The blight 
and obsolescence that characterize the inner core of cities cannot stand 
for a longer period if cities are to survive. 

What we have attempted to define locally could possibly be done 
at a national level so that Congress may have the benefit of the national 
need for urban renewal over a long-range 10-year program. How 
else can cities obtain the needed staff—local bond issues be supported— 
Federal funds realistically appropriated, except as the need is ex- 
amined and met on a continuing basis? 

You have, or will shortly have before you, the results of a rapid 
survey of the national need by the American Municipal Association. 
This shows a continuing requirement of at least $500 million each year 
for 10 years for urban renewal. 
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In Cleveland, we now estimate the total need over 10 years at $300 
million, which, on a one-third to two-thirds basis would mean that 
Cleveland will have to be able to program $100 million of its own 
dollars. It will not be easy, but I believe that the challenge to elimin- 
ate existing slums and to check the spread of further blight is the pre- 
eminent challenge in our city today. It can be done and it must be 
done. 

We have heard intimations that the urban renewal program will 
have to be seriously curtailed in Federal assistance in order to augment 
the national programs of scientific research and defense. 

Any curtailment at this time, in my humble opinion, would mean 
the end of urban renewal. Cities are not in a financial position to 
assume the total costs. The areas of financial resources for cities have 
been severely restricted by other and broader governmental units. 

If the support presently provided by the F ederal Government were 
to be abandoned to the States, we could not expect assistance at this 
time in Ohio. I am familiar with the report to the President by the 
Commission of Intergovernmental Relations on the subject. I note 
particularly in that report it was recommended that— 
the Commission believes that the responsibility for the initiation and administra- 
tion of public housing, slum clearance, and urban renewal programs rests with 
the State and local governments, and that States lend financial, technical, and 
professional assistance to localities on the basis of need. 

I agree that there should be every encouragement to the effort to get 
such concern by State governments, but I do not think it will succeed 
quickly. 

With enthusiasm high now for this program at the local level, the 
present program must not be changed; if anything, rather increased 
in size, until an alternative method that can properly do the job has 
been carefully thought through and its acceptance assured. The reso- 
lution to continue this responsibility must extend as well to the 
authorization and the appropriation of funds for a continuing pro- 
gram of public housing. 

Otherwise, all of the effort that our city and others throughout this 
Nation have made to establish technical staffs—the hopes that have 
been stirred in countless neighborhoods that at last there is hope and 
an answer to removing urban slum and blight and checking its en- 
croachment and penetration into neighboring sections of cities, will 
have been for naught. 

Otherwise, all of the investment at the Federal level that has pointed 
so far to a continuing program will have been mostly in vain. 

We know now the years of work that it takes to get such a program 
under way. We know it requires continuous planning and program- 
ing of public works, and a steadily increasing attack on the social 
and economic ills of the slums of our cities to do this job. An attack 
such as has now been started—if interrupted—would truly mean 
chaos. 

This is the historic moment for the removal of slums. We must all 
accept the challenge to prove ourselves worthy of that task. 

In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, in thinking 
of urban redevelopment and slum clearance, let us never forget the 
basic purpose of our program. Property values can be i improv red and 
humanity lifted by providing better housing in the heart of the city 
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where the spreading rot of slums breeds vice and immorality, aban- 
donment of human courage and declining property values. 

If we forget the real reason—why—then this great program is 
doomed to failure. 

The basic concern is people, not buildings, and we must do our 
thinking and acting in terms of slum winatines and human develop- 

ment. 

We have managed by and large to abolish breadlines, illiteracy, and 
ignorance, but we have been unsuccessful in abolishing slums. In 
fact, it is only now, since the enactment of slum-clearance legislation, 
that we have begun to really do something more than just talk about 
how good it would be to do away with slums, and the “why” of what 
we must do in terms of conservation of human resources through slum 
clearance and human development. 

Slums are an economic waste and loss. They bring increased costs 
in fire and police protection. The expense of maintaining the health 
of the people who live under the yoke of the slums increases with every 
rotted house. Meanwhile the rest of the community shoulders the 
burden of higher taxes to pay for decreased land values. 

But more important than the economic loss and the disfigurement 
of the community, slums cause us to lose a great asset in good citizen- 
ship that comes when an individual is made to feel the community 
does care about his welfare. 

I hope in your diligence and wisdom, you will find the answers to 
formulate the necessary legislation not only to retain but to accelerate 
this urban renewal program. The price of delay—both in human 
and economic values—is mounting every day. 

Mr. Rats. Thank you, Mayor, for a good statement. 

The resolution which you mentioned, attached to your statement, 
may be included in the record as a part of Mayor Celebrezze’s state- 
ment. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON URBAN RENEWAL 


1 Annual American Municipal Congress, San Francisco, December 4, 195 
(34th A LA M 1¢ S F c Decemt 4, 1957) 


That section 17 of the National Municipal Policy approved by the 33d Annual 
American Municipal Congress be revised as follows 


URBAN RENEWAL 


We recommend that the Congress amend the Housing Act of 1949 (as 
amended) as follows: 

Recognize the long-term needs of urban renewal and authorize a 10-year 
program with an annual authorization of additional capital grant reservation 
funds for $500 million a year. 

Recognize the need for a broadened approach to permit a greater share of the 
Federal program’s resources to be devoted to redevelopment for commercial and 
industrial purposes. 

Permit acquisition of project land at an earlier stage in the project activity 
than is now possible. 

Authorize the Urban Renewal Administration to accept certifications of the 
local public agency as to local action taken in meeting the requirements of the 
Federal law. 

The Congress and the administration are both urged to take all possible steps 
to effectuate more expeditious and efficient processing on the part of the Federal 
Housing Administration of applications under section 220 for mortgage insurance 
on new residential construction in urban renewal project areas. 


22859—58 3 
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The President is urged to appoint a new advisory committee with full repre- 
sentation of mayors and other municipal representatives to study and recom- 
mend a national, workable program designed to eliminate slums and blight 
throughout America through Federal and local cooperation. 

Public housing was designed to serve a cross-section of families having low 
incomes and living in substandard shelter, not through choice, but because they 
could not afford standard housing provided through normal private channels. 
That basic purpose must be continued, although more emphasis is required on 
the specialized needs of the large family, the senior citizens, and the fatherless 
family. Efforts should be made to integrate public housing into the normal, 
total community making use of rehabilitated homes as well as new structures. 
In size and scope it should be adequate not only for these needs but to provide 
relocation housing families that are being displaced through urban renewal 
and highway program activities. 

The public housing program should be strengthened with these requirements 
in mind. 

Mr. Rains. I want to commend you for that part of your state- 
ment in which you say the real basis and concern is not buildings 
in the slum-clearance program, but people—houses for people. I am 
not objecting to the other reasons, they come as a byproduct, but 
I share your view that the real basic reason for this program is to 
try to provide a decent home for people to live in. 

There is one thing that has me a little confused. We also invited to 
appear, and he couldn’t appear, the mayor of San Francisco, who | 
understand is the president of the AMA. 

Mr. CEeLEBREzzE. That is correct. 

Mr. Rarns. And you are the vice president. Through your state- 
ment here you mention, and the resolution provides that the association 
favors $500 million a year in grants over a 10-year period. 

I have before me a news release which has just come out, January 
from the AMA, in which they say that the summary of the results of 
the survey indicated that the’ program needs a minimum of $3 billion 
for the next 10 years, or $300 million a year. In the resolution they 
cite $500 million. 

Now, I realize in the survey mentioned in this news release it says 
some $490 million in 1958, but for later years it begins to drop down, 
and I just don’t want that to get into the record, with the AMA say- 
ing one thing on one side, and somebody else another. I want you 
to put in a letter over your signature explaining the difference that 
exists between your resolution adopted at San Francisco and the news 
release which now comes out. 

Mr. CeLeprezze. We shall be happy to file a supplemental statement. 

Mr. Rarns. I would like to have that straight in the record. 

(The supplemental statement referred to above is as follows:) 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RaIns: Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze, of Cleveland, has 
asked me to file with you for the record of the recent hearings of your sub- 
committee on urban renewal and related housing programs, an explanatory state- 
ment concerning association policy calling for $500 million a year for 10 years 
in the new capital-grant obligational authority for urban renewal, and the 
published results of a nationwide survey being conducted by our organization 
on urban-renewal needs. 

At the outset, I would like to emphasize to you and to the members of your 
committee that we see no inconsistency or conflict whatsoever between the 
policy statement and the results of the survey published to date. 
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The decision on the part of the association to recommend a 10-year program 
with capital-grant authorization of $500 million a year was made while the 
survey was still in progress. The preliminary results, coupled with the find- 
ings of a survey conducted by the National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials in the spring of 1957, we feel, fully warranted the conclu- 
sion that $500 million a year for 10 years will be needed to assure a continuous 
and vigorous nationwide program of urban renewal. 

Our survey was designed to produce reliable estimates of need, within the 
capacity of the individual cities, and every effort was made to discourage overly 
optimistic responses on the part of the local governments. Questionnaires were 
mailed to the mayors of 445 cities and, as of the 28th of December, 236 replies 
were received. The estimated Federal capital-grant requirements by year are as 
follows: 


| 
Year | Number of Amount (in 
| localities millions) 

1958. 138 | $493. 8 
1959_ | 117 382. 4 
1960 x 106 350. 0 
1961... 92 | 319.9 
1962 ; oes 87 | 299. 4 
1963-67 _ - : = . a 82 | 1, 353. 9 

iE ame psteed cei Sembee ica ais Sp pieiee eee te ae ak ee oceha' 3, 199.3 


You will note that for each succeeding year fewer cities were in a position 
to estimate their Federal capital-grant requirements for that year. Please also 
note that, for example, the 1958 need figure would have, unquestionably, ex- 
ceeded $500 million had probably any 1 of the 11 cities with a population of over 
100,000 (i. e., Atlanta, Ga., Buffalo, N. Y., Corpus Christi, Tex., Elizabeth, N. J., 
Hrie, Pa.. Kansas City. Kans., Louisville, Ky., Mobile, Ala., Somerville, Mass., 
Washington, D. C., or Wilmington, Del.) tiled a completed questionnaire. 

Of the 108 localities responding to the survey without indicating Federal 
capital-grant requirements even for 1958, 85 reported that they definitely con- 
template an urban-renewal program in the community but are unable at this 
time to estimate their future needs. Only 23 communities reported that they do 
not, at this time, anticipate participaion in the Federal urban-renewal program. 

The survey then shows the greatest amount of activity is planned for the 
most immediate future, not because there is a decline in need nor because cities 
are unwilling to carry out programs next year, but simply because many cities 
have not as yet had a chance to carry out a study of their program requirements 
beyond the immediate future. 

Our basic goal is to assure every city in need of Federal assistance for urban 
renewal an opportunity to receive such aid within a reasonable period of time 
and in amounts sufficient for effective local action. 

National-program continuity alone, without an adequate annual level of au- 
thorizations, will not assure loecal-program continuity. Each municipality should 
be able to anticipate capital-grant funds when and as required, without burden- 
some and excessive administrative limitations. 

In our judgment, any amount less than $500 million a year will necessitate 
the rationing of capital-grant moneys similar to that imposed by the Urban 
Renewal Administration last spring when capital-grant authority was, for all 
practical purposes, exhausted. 

Rationing procedures mean a constant effort on the part of HHFA to spread 
existing capital-grant reservations out as widely as possible and constant pres- 
sure on local governments to cut back on the size and cost of projects. Adminis- 
tratively, it proves excessively time consuming and, worst of all, it seriously 
weakens local efforts to achieve comprehensive and well-conceived programs. 

Limited funds mean limited programs for communities already active, and 
will probably mean many communities will be delayed or discouraged completely 
in initiating programs. This will be especially serious in States like Connecticut, 
California, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and others where a large number of 
cities have programs underway and where such cities will be, in effect, com- 
peting with one another for the extremely limited amount of money earmarked 
for their respective States under the law’s 10-percent State limitation. 
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We believe our survey does provide an accurate reflection of the cities’ need 
for Federal renewal assistance. Considering the percentage of questionnaires 
returned, the limited number of cities which have specific projects scheduled for 
the future, and the number of cities which have indicated a positive intent to 
initiate future programs, we are reasonably convinced that $500 million a year 
for 10 years is the minimum amount needed to sustain a vigorous national effort 
and, at the same time, assure Federal resources to all cities willing and prepared 
to renew and rebuild. 

Very truly yours, 
PATRICK HEALY, Jr., Executive Director. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Ashley, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Asutry. I will yield to Mr. Feighan. 

Mr. Rats. We will be glad to have you participate. 

Mr. Friguan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no comment. I 
feel that every question “will be very satisfactorily answered by the 
distinguished mayor of my great city. 

Mr. Rarys. We are glad to have him before us. 

Now, Mr. Ashley, do you have any questions ! 

Mr, ASHLEY. No: I just would like to commend Mayor Celebrezze 
upon his fine st itement, and to comment on the fact that the actual 
proposal embodied in your statement runs along the lines very simi- 
Jar to that of Governor Leader. I presume you were here during his 
testimony, Mayor, and I just wondered—I am sure you didn’t get 
together with him beforehand, but were you impressed by the simi- 
larity of your proposal and his ? 

Mr. CELEBREZZE. Congressman, I heard only about the last 10 min- 
utes of Governor Leader’s testimony. I think that the problem, insofar 
as those of us who have to deal with the large urban communities, the 
problem is similar. 

You must remember that, in the slum-clearance program, while the 
Federal Government participates to the extent of two-thirds, one- 
third, that is not the true picture. The local communities contribute 
a great deal more than the one-third. As an example, I gave you the 
Garden Valley project, where we had to assume 100 percent. 

Local communities also pay for a great deal in setting up the new 
school systems that must be set up to take care of the children who 
come into the area. The overall planning that the city must do, the 
departments it must set up to deal with this problem, costs many 
more dollars than you ealtaas ‘mally spend. 

I think, perhaps, the similarity, and, as I say, I didn’t hear all of 
the distinguished Governor's statement, the weg between the 
problems in Pennsylvania and the problems i in Ohio is that we do have 
a similarity in industry and a similarity in the influx of new people 
coming into the communities. 

Mr. Asutery. I was addressing myself mainly to the proposed pro- 
gram as incorporated in your “statement and that incorporated in 
Governor Leader’s, the 10-year program with the Federal participa- 
tion in the amount of, roughly, $300 million a year. 

Mr. Cetesrezze. We hadn't gotten together on it, but I think the 
committee understands that, in order to do an ov erall program, you 
must program on a definite basis, because your projects will be started. 
If you are not assured it is going to go on for a number of years, you 
are just left holding the bag on it, if I may use that expression. 

Mr. Asniry. The point you are making of the importance to the 
community of being able to count on a program of a duration of 10 
years is extremely well taken. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Rains. We have another distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
today, Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Berrs. I don’t know whether I am competent to ask questions 
on this subject or not, Mr. Mayor. Do the other municipalities in that 
area contribute, the surrounding municipalities ¢ 

Mr. CeLesrezzn. Contribute to what extent 

Mr. Berrs. To any extent. 

Mr. Crtrsrezze. To our program, no. Our program is solely upon 
the taxpayer, the c ‘ity of Cleveland, who have voted authority in order 
to match this one-third. 

Mr. Berrs. Do the other municipalities have similar programs ? 

Mr. CeLesrezze. I don’t think there are any other communities who 
have a program of slum clearance and urban redevelopment outside 
the city of Cleveland. I think basically we have within the city of 
Cleveland, of course, a good majority of the low-income people. 

Mr. Berrs. I know that Cleveland is a representative metropolitan 
area, and I am interested as one from a rural area in learning what 
the cost is. Would it be fair to ask if you have figures at hand to tell 
us what the total cost of your programs have been to date, and the 

breakdown as to how much the city contributed, and how much the 
State contributed, and the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Creirprezze. The State contributes nothing in Ohio. We get 
no participation. We have had grants from the Federal Government 
of approximately $7 million. The city has spent $314 million on this 
one project, and when I add the $4 million for this sewer program we 
practically match 50-50, rather than one-third, up to date. 

Now we have in the planning stage and we have appiications with 
the Federal Government for approximately five other projects. 

As I was listening, I heard questions of industrial development, 
slum clearance for industrial development. We are trying something 
in Cleveland. We don’t know whether it will work or not, but we 
have what we call the Gladstone area, which is now partially a bad 
slum area, which we have zoned for commercial purposes, and rather 
than put that under the slum-clearance program we are attempting to 
buy the land and sell it back directly for industrial development 
with the idea of recapturing back to the city of Cleveland whatever 
money is invested in that program. They can do that, I think, to a 
minor degree in commercial developments. You can’t possibly do it 
with housing. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. When you talk about buying land, are you talking 
of the local municipality buying the land ¢ 

Mr. Cereprezze. Yes; outside of our urban-renewal program—we 
are not using Federal money for that, As I say, we don’t know 
whether the program is going to work or not. We are going to try 
because we want to go as fast as we possibly can. 

Mr. Berrs. That amounts to about $12 million for this program; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Cereprezze. We figure our total program in the next 10 
years—— 

Mr. Berrs. I mean what you have spent already. 

Mr. Ceveprezzr. With Federal mate hing ¢ and local funds, that is 
approximately right. 

Mr. Berrs, Over how long a period ? 
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Mr. CrLesrezze. We got in high gear only since 1954, so that is a 
period of approximately 3 years, and that does not include the extra 
money that the city had to spend for extra staff and personnel in build- 
ing up a new department to handle this. 

Mr. Berrs. So over the period from 1954 there has been a total of 
about $4 million a year spent on these programs in Clevel: a. 

Mr. Ceeprezze. Yes, but I don’t want you to be misled, Mr. Con- 
gressman. As I said in my statement, we have now just ian to roll, 
we are now in production, and that program will start to roll. The 
previous years have been spent in planning and getting the forms in 
and getting the recommendations in. We are now in the production 
stage, which means that we can step our program up much faster and 
spend at a greater rate than we have in the past. 

Mr. Berrs. Thank you, Mayor. 

Mr Rarns. Mrs. Sullivan? 

Mrs. Suuiivan. I have just a couple of questions I would like to 
ask on these exhibits that you have. 

On exhibit 2, where you showed a picture, and then exhibit 3 of 
what was built after the homes were torn down, was this in a resi- 
dential area, or was it in a mixed business and residential area, or 
what part of the city ? 

Mr. Crevesrezze. ‘This was a residential area in the city of Cleve- 
land, in the central part of the city, practically in the core of the city. 

Mrs. Suniivan. May I ask this: I notice that you were building 
there just two-story buildings. Have you built any of the high-rise 
apartment buildings in either public or private housing ? 

Mr. Ceveprezze. Well, of course, in public housing we have what 
we call the Golden Age Center, which I think is 14 stories high. We 
find in building apartments for families to live in, in the city of Cleve- 
land, when you go to high-rise apartments the costs go up so high, 
the rents are so high that the housing you are trying to build for the 
people you are trying to reach, the pe ople cannot afford the rents. We 
try to stay now to reach these people on low-cost housing. 

Mrs. Suntxivan. In building these low-rise buildings, is that—has 
that been built in an expensive area, where the ground itself is ex- 
pensive ? 

Mr. CELEBREzzE. No; it has been built where slums existed. We 
tore down the slum housing. 

Mrs. Sutuiivan. I asked that because in St. Louis they tore down a 
slum area where there were homes mixed in with business establish- 
ments, and I understand the ground is in the highest priced real estate 
bracket, so when you go to put 2- and 3-story buildings in that area, it 
is claimed that it raises the costs so high that it is just sao to 
put the proper kind of public or low-cost housing in that area. It 
was necessary to build apartment-type, elevator buildings 11 a 12 
stories high. That is why I was very much interested in knowing the 
real-estate or ground value of the area in which these houses were built. 

Mr. Cre.eprezze. These houses are built in the slum area. We tore 
down the homes, the slum-area homes, and built these new apartments 
on the same land. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. And it is right in the city / 
Mr. CeLesrezzr. Oh, yes, it is right in the city of Cleveland. It is 
approximately 1 mile from the core, the downtown area of Cleveland. 
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Mr. Appon1z1o. ae I interject this, Mayor, that evidently you don’t 
have very much of a land problem. I know in the community that I 
come from land is so searce that even though they do clear an area 
for redevelopment they still have to go up in the air. 

Mr. Cetesrezzr. To the contrary, we do have a land problem in 
Cleveland, but as I say if you are trying to reach a class of people 
which we are trying to reach through slum clearance—we are not 
trying to reach through slum clearance so far as housing i is concerned 
fl fellow that can pay $250 to $300 a month rent. We are trying to 
reach these people who have a certain economic level. ’ 

Mr. Apponiz10. I am not talking about apartments that rent for $250 
to $300. We are talking about apartments that rent for perhaps $30 
a room. 

Mrs. SuL“iIvAN. The public housing or low-rent. housing. 

Mr. Apponizio. It would be tied in with public housing in the same 
area. 

Mr. CeLesrezzr. $30 to $35 a room will not reach the class of people 
that you are trying to build homes for who are caught between the 
economic level of public housing—in Ohio we have an unrealistic 
ceiling, if you earn more than $2,400 a year you can’t qualify for 
public housing. It is this group between those who can afford to pay, 
even your own statement, $35 per room, the rents would come to 
perhaps $150 a month. We find that in our study, and it is required as 
you file your applications, study of the economic group, what can 
they afford to p: Ly, What are they paying now, if we go into high-rise 
apartments we ean’t reach this in- between cl; ass. They just can’t afford 
it. 

Now I am sure you realize that conditions are different in each sec- 
tion of the countr y- 

Mr. Apponizio. But in a particular development that is cleared for 
rebuilding there is a certain amount of public housing tied in with 
the program which takes care of a great many of the people that you 
are spe: aking about. 

Mr. CeLeprezze. Not to the extent, and that is the reason I make 
the statement, to the extent we have an unrealistic ceiling. If you 
are making more than $2,400 a year, plus $200 for each dependent in 
Ohio, you cannot qualify for public housing, and $2,400 a year is 
unrealistic. We tried to get it changed, and the State legislature to 
leave it with the Federal limitation on it, but we were unsuccessful. 

While in the future we may, once we take care of this group we are 
interested in now, who are living in these rotten houses, we may go 
into high-rise apartments as they “have done in St. Louis, but you w ill 
find most of our St. Louis housing, as I remember my trip with 
Mayor Tucker, has been public housing so far. They haven’t gone 
into the slum-clearance program, we are just starting that program 
now. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Mayor, I was interested in the fact that you are 
building your public housing in the same area as you are building 
the private housing, and you say that you have built this private 
housing with an average re nt of $17.50 per room. 

Now is that all in the low-rise house, maybe 2 or 3 stories? 

Mr. CELEBREzzE. That is 2 and 3 stories. Now I think, Congress- 
man, in order to give you a clear picture of this, Mr. Upshure Evans, 
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when he testifies, will make clear to you the important part that in- 
dustry has made. This Garden Valley project, now in the process 
of being built, will be perhaps the only one in the country where we 
have integrated public housing with private housing, and public 
schools, so that your churches—it will be practically a village within 
a city, so if Mrs. Jones, who is in private housing, suddenly has an 
accident, her husband dies, and she cannot afford ‘that, we can move 
her across the valley into public housing and her life is not disrupted, 
her children stay in the same schools, and her church is the same. 

This has been made possible through the Cleveland foundation. 

I want to stress that the people of Cleveland now have got to the 
point where they are interested, they are spending their own private 
money in order to do housing. The savings and loan associations got 
together and put up units without Federal aid. It was the first time 
it happened. We are ready to roll. Everybody is interested, and if 
this program is curtailed, or if it is knocked out, then I say it will take 
us years to get back where we are at now. 

Mr. Rarns. We will have to cut this short. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Mayor, turning to your exhibits 6 and 7, or do 
you have the figures of the cost for rehabilitation ? 

Mr. Ceieprezze. Twenty-four hundred dollars. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Talle has one question. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mayor, I think you were in the room when I interrogated the 
Governor of Pennsylvania about the relative costs of State, municipal, 
and Federal borrowings. 

Mr. CreLeprezze. Yes. 

Mr. Tarxe. One question along that same line: You are familiar 
with the blue list of municipal bond offerings, I believe ? 

Mr. Cevesrezze. Not particularly. 

Mr. Tatie. The blue list of municipal bond offerings for last Fri- 
day shows 40,000 Cleveland cliinited tax 51% percent bonds due the 
Ist of June 1970, offered at a price to yield 2.75 percent. On the 
same day, the United States Treasury 4 percent or due the Ist of 
October 1969 were offered at a price to yield 3.13 percent—2%4 for 
Cleveland, and 3.15 for the Federal Gover tara 

On that same day, the State of Ohio general obligation bonds with 
a 2.5 percent coupon, due the 15th of June 1969, were offered at a 
price to yield 214 percent. 

In other words, both the State of Ohio and the city of Cleveland 
today can borrow money at a lower interest cost than can the Federal 
Government, and we have just about hit the debt ceiling, as you know, 
very close to $275 billion. 

Mr. Crereprezze. Congressman, you just take into consideration the 
cities have practically hit the ceiling, too. You must remember that 
the burden put on local government ‘tod: 1y is tremendous. We havea 
Federal Highway System coming. I can give you one example what 
is happening i in the communities, and we are not complaining. We 
have one stretch on the Federal Highway System which goes through 
Cleveland 21% to 3 miles long, the inner belt system. That system has 
taken $33 million worth of taxable property off our tax duplicate. 

Now, in addition to all the other problems that we have, we are 
close to our debt ceilings. We can’t exceed a certain millage set by 
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the State legislature, and I think in the bond sales we have paid as 
high as 3 percent, a little over 3 percent in recent years—last year on 
some of our bond sales when the market was bad, so we are subject, 
too, to being low one month and high another. 

Mr. Tautiz. I remember the Federal Government paid as high as 
4 percent last year 

The point that I am making is that the city of Cleveland can 
borrow for less and the State of Ohio can borrow for less than can 
the Federal Government. That is a fact, isn’t it? 

Mr. CeLeprezze. You are getting me a little out of my field, but I 
think that fluctuates. There are many reasons, many, many reasons 
as to why bonding companies will give a certain community a lower 
rate of interest than they do on other communities. It is based on 
the ratings that you have. It is based on the type of sinking funds 
that you have for protection of these bond investments. There are so 
many reasons that enter into the picture, but I don’t think that that 
phase of it, Congressman, if I may say, is germane to what we are 
trying to do in housing, because the cities are limited in what their 
taxing fields are. All ‘the other taxing fields have either been pre- 
empted by the State or the Federal Government. The city’s basic 
came outside of payroll or income tax and must rely upon real-estate 
taxes. 

Now, in order to sell bonds, every time the voters approve a bond 
issue they also vote enough millage to retire those bond issues. Re- 
member, when a voter gets mad on the taxing basis, whether he is mad 
at the Federal Government or mad at the governor, there is only one 
person he can reach, and that is the mayor. 

Mr. Tatix. I understand that, of course. 

Interest rates go up and they go down, they always have and always 
will, but the point I am making is this fact, as shown by the record, 
that the State of Ohio and the city of Cleveland can borrow money at 
a lower rate than can the Federal Government right now. That is 
my point. 

Mr. Rartns. That of course is because the local securities are exempt 
from Federal income taxes. But I would like to state for the record 
that I deplore the extremely high interest rates which all borrowers 
have been forced to pay as a result of the tight money policy. 

Mr. Tatxe. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Rats. Yes. 

Mr. Tati. My reply to your comment is the point I brought out 
in my interrogation of Governor Leader. The fact is that the State 
and the city can borrow on a tax-free basis. The Federal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, does require taxes on its issues. Federal bonds 
are not tax free. Your State and municipal bonds are. 

Mr. Cetrprezze. If I may reply on that, that doesn’t help the tax- 
payer, because we still have to tax the taxpayer. 

Mr. Tatxe. It points straight at the reason why the States and the 
cities borrow at a lower cost than the Federal Government. Of course 
it does. 

Mr. Cretesrezzer. I think, if I understand you correctly, sir, you are 
trying to say that the bonds that the city sells to the bonding houses, 
they don’t have to pay income tax on, but the taxpayer has to pay 
taxes on his real estate in order to retire those bonds. 
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Again we are getting into the field on this tax situation where there 
are so many elements that come into the picture as to why your rates 
are high. I thought the same as the chairman did in his statement a 
moment ago, but I was trying to remain bipartisan before the com- 
mittee here. 

Mr. Tatir. That is all. 

Mr. Rarys. Mayor, I wish to thank you. We have another witness 
here who we must hear from. You made a good witness and we ap- 
preciate your coming. 

I want to compliment the city of Cleveland. I have been out and 
looked at the wonderful job you and the Cleveland Foundation are 
doing. 

Thank you very much, Mayor. 

Now, we have Mr. Upshur Evans, executive director of the Cleve- 
land Development Foundation. Mr. Evans has an extensive statement 
which will be included in the record, every bit of it. He has a three- 
page summary. Weare going to let Mr. Evans read his summary. 


STATEMENT OF UPSHUR EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CLEVELAND DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee, I fully appreciate the situation and I will be brief, because | 
know you will appreciate it. 

I have served as executive director of the Cleveland Development 
Foundation since the foundation was formed in 1954. I am appear- 
ing here today at the request of this committee and of the mayor of 
Cleveland because the foundation is likewise continuously concerned 
with America’s most pressing social problem—housing. I had the 
honor of presenting the foundation’s viewpoint and findings to this 
committee on February 15, 1956; a copy of that statement is attached 
hereto. 

Today I would like to update the foundation’s experience and find- 
ings, but first a word about the foundation itself. In a dramatic ex 
ample of the sense of community responsibility which characterizes 
Cleveland, the foundation was organized June 24, 1954, as a charitable 
foundation to aid the civic and governmental agencies which for a 
long time had been trying to get underway a practical urban renewal 
program in the city of Cleveland. The essential idea of the founda- 
tion was that a privately financed organizi ition could serve helpfully 
as a catalytic agent in this work. Cleveland’s industrial and business 
leaders responded with the contribution of a revolving fund of $2 mil- 
lion and have provided a continuing leadership for the foundation 
program. Attached to this statement is a list of the 86 corporate mem- 
bers, the trustees, officers, and executive committee of the foundation. 

Now, what have we accomplished in Cleveland? In my statement 
before this committee in February 1956, I pointed out that the founda- 
tion in cooperation with all administrative branches of the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Home Loan Bank Board, 
and the city of C leveland, was planning to clear and rebuild in 17 
projects covering 753 acres of substandard housing. I am going to 
attach to this statement, with your permission, a progress report made 
at the foundation’s annual membership meeting on November 7, 1957. 
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To summarize that progress report we find a greatly expanded pro- 
gram covering a more extensive area of the city and adding to the 
housing program other related facilities. The striking fac t, though, i is 
that the foundation’s use of $1,700,000 of its revolving fund has induced 
in a 3-year period the investment in low- and middle-income housing 
of $76 million in public and private funds, largely private. These 
investments are producing 2,525 units, of which 546 are completed and 
occupied, the remainder being under construction or contract. Vir- 
tually none of this could have been accomplished without the assistance 
of Federal agencies in cooperation with the city of Cleveland. 

I do not consider this a great achievement but primarily a pilot- 
plant operation, We have earned in Cleveland how the job can be 
done. The real achievement will come when we have produced the 
additional 20,000 low- and middle-income housing units which Cleve- 
land urgently needs. That cannot be done without a continuing and 
expanded Federal program of assistance. I submit that as our con- 
sidered opinion and urge this committee to give it serious considera- 
tion. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I want to 
point out that relocating housing is a critical item in Cleveland’s 
housing program; now made doubly so by the necessary demolition 
involved in an extensive freew ay program. We have found FHA sec- 
tion 221, designed as all of you know to provide relocation housing, to 
be unworkable in Greater Cleveland because the $10,000 mortgage 
ouarantee provision is insufficient in our high cost area. I suggest an 
increase to a maximum of $15,000 per unit. 

May | close by applauding the work of this committee. 

Thank you very much for your attention. I would be happy to try 
to answer any questions which any of you may have about the experi- 
ence of the Cleveland Development Foundation in our work to date. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Evans is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF UPSHUR EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CLEVELAND DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION, FEBRUARY 13, 1956 


IT am Upshur Evans, executive director of the Cleveland Development Foun- 
dation. I have served in that capacity since the foundation was formed in 1954. 
I am appearing here today at the request of this committee because the foun- 
dation, like this committee, is vitally concerned with America’s most pressing 
social problem—housing. 

The critical extent to which America’s housing plant has declined and does 
not adequately provide for the housing needs of the Nation, particularly in 
urban areas, has become common knowledge. What course of action should be 
followed to meet the problem, however, remains ill-defined. From the limited 
experience of the foundation in the particular aspects of the housing problem 
with which it has been directly concerned, I believe some things have been learned 
which may be of use in the formulation of our national housing policy. It is upon 
these matters that I would like to comment today. 


THE FOUNDATION 


First, a word about the foundation itself. In a dramatic example of the 
sense of community responsibility which characterizes Cleveland, the foundation 
was organized June 24, 1954, as a charitable foundation to aid the civie and gov- 
ernmental agencies which for a long time had been trying to get underway a 
practical urban renewal program in the city of Cleveland. The essential idea 
of the foundation was that a privately financed organization could serve help- 
fully as a catalytic agent in this work. Cleveland’s industrial and business 
leaders responded with the contribution of a revolving fund of $2 million and 
has provided a continuing leadership for the foundation’s program. 
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CLEVELAND’S CENTRAL AREA 


The Cleveland housing picture in 1954 was not a pretty one. Despite the 
fact that the first metropolitan housing authority in the United States was 
created in Cleveland in 1933, that many acres of slums have been cleared and 
that the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority today operates 5,500 units 
of low-income housing, the housing situation particularly in the central part 
of the city of Cleveland, was undeniably bad. The Cleveland City Planning 
Commission has designated 753 acres in central Cleveland as “substandard.” 
At least 180 of these acres, the “central area,” are slums of the most deplorable 
and vicious kind. Recent studies show that 38 percent of the houses need major 
repairs, 83 percent are over 45 years old, 28 percent have holes in the walls, 42 
percent have no hot water, 18 percent have leaky roofs, 97 percent are without 
central heating, and 65 percent share a bath or other facilities. The central 
area illustrates the usual pattern of urban blight; lack of laundry facilities, 
dangerous heating arrangements, lack of proper fire escapes, leaky plumbing, 
Sagging floors, rats and squalor. Fires are frequent; the cost of fire protection 
far exceeds the cost in other areas of the city; tuberculosis and venereal rate is 
high; crime and juvenile delinquency thrive. And the community as a whole, 
not to speak of the human beings living under these conditions, pays dearly. 


THE GARDEN VALLEY PROJECT 


The foundation concluded that of the many possible approaches to the Cleve- 
land housing problem as a whole, the effort closest to practical implementation 
was the slum clearance and new construction program of the city of Cleveland 
in seven blocks of the central area, what we refer to as area B. But even 
though this program was on paper, it had run into a complete blank wall— 
where were the people living in area B to go while the slum was in the process 
of razing and while new construction was under way? On the assumption that 
clearance and new construction offer one avenue of improvement, the desperate 
need for relocation housing assumed first priority. It was at this target of 
relocation housing, therefore, that the foundation turned its first attention. 

At the heart of the problem of course was the fact that in the city of Cleve- 
land, as in most of our other major cities, there appeared to be no usable vacant 
land ; no place on which relocation housing could be built. But when one looked 
closer one could see that one possibility did exist. In the heart of the city was a 
105-acre undeveloped wasteland of deep gorges and eroded cliffs—an industrial 
dump with open drainage and scattered hobo shacks. Could this useless ravine 
in some way be put to use? It was decided that it could, and Cleveland’s Garden 
Valley project—the foundation’s first project—was underway. The project calls 
for filling of the ravine and the construction of 480 privately financed and 700 
publicly financed housing units on the filled land; a new housing source to 
break the logjam and permit the razing and rebuilding of area B. 

In October of 1954 the project was attacked with vigor on all levels and has 
since moved steadily forward. The city of Cleveland poured $400,000 into 
storm sewers for Kingsbury Run, as the ravine is known. Through the founda- 
tion, industrial owners of the ravine land contributed the land itself at its 
book cost, less than 50 percent of its market value when filled to grade. Millions 
of tons of slag from Cleveland steel mills were channeled into the ravine at no 
cost to the project to provide the necessary fill and the foundation supplied cash 
advances to the city to cover initial land, utility and planning costs. The city 
pressed through a citywide workable program for redevelopment, framed an 
urban renewal plan for the Garden Valley project, Federal agencies cleared in 
turn the foundation’s tax position, the city’s workable program, the renewal 
plan and the complementary public housing project in the valley. In what we 
think is a unique display of cooperation among private enterprises and local 
and National Government, the Garden Valley project after only 15 months 
stands today as the first completed and approved urban renewal plan under the 
1954 Housing Act, and we have every reason to believe that the first bricks will 
be laid in April. 

OTHER PROJECTS 


The foundation’s work has not been limited, however, to the Garden Valley 
project. The foundation is participating in the financing and development of 
the community apartments project at East 79th and Woodland Avenue where 
the last 14 percent of the money was furnished by the foundation on terms im- 
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possible for any bank. The land itself, the only other available vacant piece 
in the city, was furnished by the city at a nominal price. In the central area, 
in which area B is nearly ready for development, the foundation is undertaking 
to assist the city in the securing of a responsible developer and is prepared to 
participate in the financing if necessary. 

What conclusions of interest to this committee has the foundation drawn 
from its experiences in these projects? 


GOVERN MENTAL COOPERATION 


There are those who have with the best of motivations and intentions com- 
plained at what seems to be the slow process involved in getting these projects 
under day and transferred from paper plans to brick and mortar. It is my per- 
sonal judgment, supported by nearly 2 years’ experience, that most of this criti- 
cism is unwarranted. I can truthfully say that at no time has any Government 
agency, Federal or local, failed to be 100 percent cooperative with the founda- 
tion’s efforts; and I do not think that any agency spokesman would say that the 
foundation has at any time failed to work harmoniously with them and to press 
forward jointly. Yet the progress seems slow. Why? 

I do not think the basic answers to this question are hard to find. All the 
goodwill in the world cannot make up for want of cash or the desperate shortage 
of trained personnel, particularly in the planning fields. Even the most co- 
operative spirit cannot overnight overcome the inherent problems of meshing 
complex local government machinery with equally complex National Govern- 
ment machinery nor work out in a fortnight smooth-working administrative 
procedures which will at one and the same time produce immediate housing on 
the ground—protect the use of taxpayers’ money—and still operate within the 
framework oi voluntary participation essential to a democratic society. Of 
course, each of us can think of minor improvements which might be made in the 
administration of the National Housing Act and in the governmental workings 
of the local public agency. It is my feeling, for example, that it would be 
helpful to the administration of HHFA if an additional element of responsibility 
im URA couid be delegated Gown from the Washington level to a local office in 
the LPA. But to my mind to dwell upon minor improvements of administra- 
tive agencies is to confuse the trees for the forest and to turn one’s eyes from 
the basic elements of our housing crisis. The accomplishment of the cooperating 
agencies in the case of the Garden Valley project is to me most impressive. 
The project was absolutely unique and foreign to all existing procedures, and 
the cooperating local and Federal agencies were required to consider and act 
simultaneously upon separate phases of the project which would normally be 
presented in the logical order of their accomplishment. Yet in barely 15 months 
the job has been done and finally approved through the concerted effort of all. 
It is my personal conviction that considering the enormity of the job, the limi- 
tation of resources and existing legislative restrictions, the Federal adminis- 
tration and the local public agency deserve only praise for what has been 
accomplished. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


I should like therefore to widen the scope of my remarks to treat of a few 
observations more general in character. 

The task of slum clearance and new construction, and the subsidiary job of 
relocation housing, clearly have top priority in any attack upon the housing 
problem. I am personally proud to have been associated with the Garden Valley 
project and the other projects in which the foundation has participated and in 
my judgment they will stand as important and helpful steps forward. 

At the same time, I think it essential that our efforts to date be viewed in the 
total perspective of the housing problem as a whole. And so viewed, I think it 
must be recognized that we have a long way to go. 

Certain elemental facts must be faced. The present population of the United 
States is 165 million people; our best projection is that by 1975—less than 20 
years from now—the population will have increased an additional 55 million 
people, to a total of 220 million, a majority of whom will be under 18 or over 65 
and will not be income producers. Further, the flow of population from rural 
areas to metropolitan areas is accelerating due to factors such as the rapid 
increase of industrial job demand and agricultural mechanization. In addition, 
our central cities are subject to a continuing exodus of the higher income popu- 
lation from the central city to suburbia, leaving within the political limits of 
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our central city an increasingly high percentage of the lowest income groups. 
Finally, the rate of housing construction is down when it should be vastly accel- 
erated. These facts taken together demonstrate to me the enormous dimension 
of our housing problem in the predictable future and the complexity of the 
adjustments which will be required to meet it. 

Viewed against this long-range trend, what can one say of the total impact of 
the significant progress which has been made here in Cleveland? Cleveland has 
been in many ways fortunate. Cleveland was a pioneer in city planning; Cleve- 
land is one of the wealthiest cities in the United States; Cleveland is notably 
free of racial pressures; Cleveland is remarkable for its spirit of civic coopera- 
tion ; Cleveland’s business leadership was first in creating and financing a char- 
itable agency devoted expressly to the housing problem; Cleveland was unique 
in finding 105 acres of undeveloped land in the central city; and, compared to 
other cities, Cleveland has moved quickly to meet the problem. It seems to me 
warranted to say that Cleveland offers, perhaps uniquely, a usable testing ground 
for judging the impact of our present approach to the housing crisis upon 
the problem asa whole. The facts are discouraging. 

1. Is the present urban-renewal approach meeting the economic need? If 
Garden Valley may be taken as representative, the answer is disappointing. 

The Garden Valley project was developed under almost the best possible eco- 
nomic circumstances. The Federal Government will have paid for two-thirds 
of the land acquisition and improvement cost; private industry has directly 
advanced $600,000 at no interest; the city of Cleveland is paying for the balance. 
Construction methods have been determined on a rockbottom cost basis con- 
sonant with decent permanent housing. Our best estimate is that the private 
developer cannot possibly realize a profit in excess of 5 percent—as compared 
with 15 to 20 percent often available to him in ordinary new construction. Yet 
with all this, our most optimistic estimate is that rents in the Garden Valley 
project will range from $79 for 2-bedroom units to $95 for 3-bedroom units. 
With rents at this level, nothing has been done to provide housing directly for 
the lowest quarter income group and very little has been done to accommodate 
to the needs of the middle third income x: 

2. But las net something been done—has not new housing been added 
through the redevelopment effort? The facts are to the contrary. It is true that 
the Garden Valley project, built on vacant land, will add to the total available 
family units, but on the assumption of an acceptable density ratio of 25 to 30 
family units per acre, the full completion of the city of Cleveland’s 17 slum 
clearance projects in the central area would yield a net loss of 6,000 family units 
in that area—and this figure is computed on the basis of an assumption of 
present population in that area without allowance for the fact that the popula- 
tion in the area is in actuality increasing at a greater rate than the national 
average. Current plans for urban renewal therefore, while vastly improving 
the living conditions of those who live in the new developments, are not only not 
keeping up with the growth of the need, but will actually reduce the total number 
of available family housing units. 

3. Are not then our present efforts at least reducing the total area of urban 
blight? Unfortunately, no. New slums are growing at a faster rate than we 
are clearing them and ground is being lost daily. 

4. Does the present legislative approach achieve its purpose of attracting 
private investors to tackle slum clearance? Regrettably, if Garden Valley may 
again be viewed as typical, it is our experience that present incentives to private 
builders are not such as can be expected to attract any but those whose motiva 
tions are primarily civic. 

It seems to me that certain conclusions may be derived from these facts. 

1. If new construction is to provide an effective attack on the national housing 
erisis without direct subsidization of rentals, it can do so only if some or all of 
the following conditions can be met: 

(a) The construction must be on vacant, undeveloped, low-cost land. There 
must be room to expand and if such land is not available in the central cities of 
our metropolitan areas it must be found outside. 

(b) New statutory methods must be found for providing adequate economic 
incentive to de velopers to do the job. 

(c) Local governmental adjustments may be required to permit realinement 
of cost and revenue sources—a regional or metropolitan approach may be an 
alternative. 

(d) Sources must be found for enormous sums of money. It is estimated 
that Cleveland’s central area projects will cost $150 million. The sheer economic 
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magnitude of an effective clearance and reconstruction program must be faced 
squarely. 

(e) The rate of attack on the problem must be accelerated. Each day we fall 
further behind. 

It is my present judgment that unless these conditions can be somehow met, 
the approach of new construction cannot do the job. 

2. If new construction—while vitally needed—cannot serve as an answer to 
the problem, what are the alternatives? The other obvious approach calls for 
a bold and effective program to rehabilitate areas which are moving downhill 
but are not yet slums, and to prevent the further decline of areas which are 
on the verge of deterioration. Hundreds of millions of dollars of capital are 
already invested in existing housing plant. We cannot afford to throw it 
away. If we can prevent the decline of the existing plant we can meet much of the 
housing problem at its source. We can practice preventive medicine as well as 
surgery. Slum clearance and new construction is in my view a last resort and 
an enormously expensive one—sometimes necessary but to be headed off rather 
than waited for. With an adequate rehabilitation and slum-prevention program 
in effect we could look to the normal processes of free enterprise in the con- 
struction industry to provide most of the necessary new facilities in response to 
economic demand. 

The implementation of such a rehabilitation program is, I fully recognize, 
enormously difficult. It involves changes in community attitudes, creation of 
new incentives and techniques for local, Federal and private enterprise coopera- 
tion, rigid enforcement of building codes, integrated planning of community 
services such as schools, parks, and police, air pollution prevention and trans- 
portation. It involves too—and I express here, I confess, a personal judgment— 
the belief that the most effective automatic preventive of urban decline, where 
it is possible, is private ownership of homes by the people who live in them. 
It is a cold economic fact that it is cheaper to give a home in a declining area 
to people who will live there and maintain it than it is to pay the dollars and 
cents cost of letting it rot, tearing it down and rebuilding in its place, to say 
nothing of the social cost involved. 

In my view slum clearance and new construction in slum areas of our cen- 
tral cities is of course essential but represents but a fragment of an approach 
to a problem which in reality needs a full mobilization of community forces if 
it is to be met. Every effort should be made to bring our cities to a realization 
of the necessity for an effective rehabilitation program and to supplement the 
existing rehabilitation provisions of the National Housing Act to make them 
more effective. 

3. Finally, I think it must be kept in mind that ultimately neither slum clear- 
ance nor rehabilitation will solve the slum problem—for all agree that the core 
of the matter is overcrowding—overdensity of population in particular areas. 
Though we may mitigate our housing crisis, as a simple arithmetical matter of 
acres divided by people, we will not solve it basically so long as the population 
concentration in particular areas of our cities remains excessive. 

May I close by applauding the work of this committee in its effort to inquire 
into and assess the operation of our existing national housing policy. Thank 
you for your attention. I would be happy to try to answer any questions which 
any of you may have about the experience which those of us in the Cleveland 
Development Foundation have encountered in our work to date. 


MINUTES OF FouRTH ANNUAL MEETING OF MEMBERS OF CLEVELAND DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION, NOVEMBER 7, 1957 


The fourth annual meeting of the Cleveland Development Foundation was 
held in room 927 of the Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio, on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1957. The meeting was called to order at 4 p. m. by John A. Greene, 
president. 

Curtis Lee Smith, secretary, checked the membership roster and advised the 
President that a quorum was present. 

In his opening remarks, President Greene welcomed members of the founda- 
tion, their alternates and guests. Prior to introducing the first speaker, the 
president thanked the scores of persons who had worked so effectively during 
the previous year with the foundation. 

At the president’s request, Upshur Evans, director of the Cleveland Develop- 
ment Foundation, and Mr. James M. Lister, director of the department of urban 
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renewal and housing of the city of Cleveland, jointly gave an illustrated progress 
report of the 16 major projects carried forward during the previous 12 months. 
An outline of their report is set forth below: 


(a) East 79th and Woodland and extension (area P) : 





Foundation investment (Sept. 30, 1956) ----__-________ $185, 000. 00 
go ae ye cr ee eee 136, 946. 50 
I ee secrete emer 242, 921. 50 
Total future private investment___.__._______________ *16, 000, 000. 00 
Tose. puoere Gunue investment... .-..__.____._._.- 2, 500, 000. 00 

clic cee eehcctueneiie wa nd ts vaeadiarenor 18, 500, 000. 00 
Ne ck aueiesgecsaoninapests evenwien 150 


(6) Garden Valley: 





Foundation investment (Feb. 28, 1957) --------- ierieate ae $782, O77. 76 
near ERO RU WN 0 i cececign ict ip Sie ee een 251, 624. 25 
Total future private investment_______-__--__--__ __.. 16, 000, 000. 00 
Total future public investment___.----____~__ ewaccmnices. dbs OO) OU. OO 
ep bdabnaliones __.. 29, 000, 000. 00 
Units completed or under construction________________ 1, 300 


(c) Area B, including PERC: 
Foundation investment (Sept. 30, 1957 to date) _---~- $539, 079. 83 
2 oe creamed me (OF. 4, 1904)... 188, 000. 00 


727, O79. 83 

















Total future private investment_____-_-_-___-_-__-~_~ _. 11,400, 000. 00 
7s Gocure Dubie invesiment...._............-........ 8, 800, 000. 00 
NE ce eccenltge aetaget nie inengeentiets sph ala ase cei Et 15, 200, 000. 00 
Units completed or under construction___--___--____- 850 
(d) Area O: Total future public investment__----_~---~- sta es $500, 000. 00 
(e) St. Vincent Project (area C—A): Total future public invest- 
ak dh hea balivnefabe dio all eavesamebaoiobuninie 11, 500, 000. 00 
(f) Hough: No financial commitment as yet. 
(g) Ohio City: Private investment to date__.._-._-_---_---_-_ 2 15, 000. 00 
(h) University Circle area: Private and institutional invest- 
I cadet tipi in torch teindvreeini iden engnat 100, 000. 00 
(4) Kerruish Park project: 
Foundation investment (Jan. 31, 1957) ------------------- 50, 000. 00 
ne neki emewiinaanes 88, 000. 00 
Total future private investment___--_- Sean ae iar nek ple te ali 900, 000. 00 
Units completed or under construction__._---_-__-------- 200 
(j) East 146th and Milverton: 
Total future private investment...................-«<+..--.- $440, 000. 00 
Total foundation investment in the 5 previous housing 
SN i i ra accra am acaniianiomaaeiees 1, 617, 000. 00 
Pala Gown te (an Of Nov; 1, 1967)... 2-2... 1, 164, 000. 00 
nen Vu RII cise ar lv sme be bei iee 226, 000. 00 
Total foundation investment on Nov. 7, 1957.---------- 1, 390, 000. 00 
Which induced public and private investment of___----~--- 76, 155, 000. 00 
Units completed or under construction___..-...---_------ 2, 525 
(kK) Inner-belt freeway system: Total private investment to 
replace building condemned by city for the system____------~- $15, 000, 000. 00 


1 $1,300,000 has been committed. 
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(1) Illuminating building and public square: Total private in- 


NNR a a Si ots este mnenalleleniodniaeg as deb anrabadenins waapiniaaiee $17, 000, 000. 00 
(m) Tishman Bldg.: Total private investment___--------~---~-~- 15, 000, 000. 00 
(n) Press Bldg.: Total private investment——-_- ent —* 10, 000, 000. 00 
(0) Lakefront development and Outcalt plan: Public investment 

to date . on Side eee nha 2° O00, 00 
(p) Downtown plan: 

Total public investment to date___..----------- exttbes iets 5, 000, 000. 00 
Total private SNA DUC. nnn n nnncwamedanndanWswitne thine 138, 177, 000. 00 


President Greene then introduced Mayor Celebrezze who thanked the founda- 
tion members for their very real individual help in publicizing the need for the 
pond issues which were approved in the November 5th election and further stated 
it to be his intention to ask for resubmission of the Mall Center project, which 
failed of passage by approximately 2 percent, to the electorate in November 
1958. 

In introducing Secretary Curtis Lee Smith, President Greene thanked him for 
his continuous support of the foundation. As chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, Mr. Smith read the names of the present board of trustees whose terms 
continue and then presented the nominating committee’s recommendation for 
the reelection of Messrs. John A. Greene, Elmer L. Lindseth, Van H. Leichliter, 
Thomas F. Patton, John C. Virden, and L. Carl Weiss to 3-year terms expiring 
in 1960. 

Mr. Smith moved the nominating committee report be accepted and that 
Messrs. Greene, Lindseth, Leichliter, Patton, Virden, and Weiss be elected mem- 
bers of the board of trustees. Mr. Smith’s motion was seconded and the motion 
was carried unanimously. President Greene declared the aforesaid elected to 
the board of trustees. 

Mr. Smith also pointed out the models of the Lakefront and University Circle 
projects in the adjoining dining room. 

President Greene in his closing remarks pointed out that the foundation’s 
initial revolving fund would be virtually committed in the first quarter of 1958 
and that it would probably be necessary in 1958 to ask the foundation meu:ber- 
ship for additional money. 

There being no further business, President Greene adjourned the meeting at 
5 p. m. and asked the board of trustees to convene immediately in the same 
room. 


CLEVELAND DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


LIST OF OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 1957-58 
Officers : 
President: John A, Greene, chairman, Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Vice president: Elmer L. Lindseth, president, Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co. 
Vice president: Thomas F. Patton, president, Republic Steel Corp. 
Secretary: Curtis Lee Smith, president, Chamber of Commerce 
Assistant secretary: Charles E. Spahr, president, Standard Oil Company of 
Ohio 
Treasurer: John K. Thompson, chairman, Union Commerce Bank 
Assistant treasurer: David S. Cook, assistant vice president, Union Com- 
merce Bank 
Executive committee : 
John A. Greene, chairman 
Elmer L. Lindseth 
Thomas F. Patton 
Curtis Lee Smith 
Charles E. Spahr 
John K. Thompson 
John C. Virden, president, Eaton Manufacturing Co. 
Trustees (1-, 2-, and 3-year terms) : 
l-year term: 
George S. Dively, chairman, Harris-Intertype Corp. 
Sterling E. Graham, president, Forest City Publishing Co. 
Samuel Littlejohn, commercial vice president, General Electric Co. 
John Sherwin, partner, Pickands Mather & Co. 
Charles BE. Spahr 
Arthur W. Steudel, president, Sherwin-Williams Co. 


2859—58—_—4 
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Trustees, etc.—Continued 
2-year term: 

N. L. Dauby, vice president and general manager, the May Co.; presi- 
dent, Beaumont Fund 

H. Horton Hampton, retired (former vice president, industrial develop- 
ment, Nickel Plate Road) 

Albert M. Higley, president, the Albert M. Higley Co. 

John P. Murphy, president, the Higbee Co. 

Curtis Lee Smith 

John K. Thompson 

John D. Wright, president, Thompson Products, Inc. 

3-year term: 

John A. Greene 

Elmer L. Lindseth 

Van H. Leichliter, president, American Steel & Wire Division of 
United States Steel Corp. 

Thomas F. Patton 

John ©, Virden 

L. Carl Weiss, resident partner, Ernst & Ernst 

Trustee representing the mayor of the city of Cleveland: 

James M. Lister, director, department of urban renewal and housing 


MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 


George C. Brainard, chairman, executive committee, Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., 1200 Babbitt Road 

James F. Connors, public relations manager, Alumium Company of America, 
2210 Harvard 

Jacob Sapirstein, president, American Greetings Corp., 1300 West 78th Street 

Van H. Leichliter, president, American Steel & Wire Corp., 1414 Rockefeller 
snilding 

George A. Bryant, president, the Austin Co., 16112 Euclid Avenue 

H»rold W. Scher, president, Bailey Co., Ontario and Prospect 

Loring L. Gelbach, president, Central National Bank, 123 Prospect Avenue 

Walter Tuohy, president, Chesapeaks & Ohio Railroad, Terminal Tower. 

Trevelyan Sharp, president, City Blue Printing Co., 209-1010 Euclid Building 

William H. Crangle, president, Cleveland Builders Supply, 600 Marion Building 

Warren Bicknell, Jr., president, Cleveland Construction Co., 3866 Carnegie Avenue 

Curtis Lee Smith, president, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union Com- 
merce Building 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 75 Publie 
Square 

J. Kimball Johnson, director, the Cleveland Foundation, 1432 Union Commerce 
Building 

Sam 8. Mullin, president, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., 3781 East 77th Street 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor, the Cleveland Press, East 9th and Rockwell 

George Gund, president, Cleveland Trust Co., East 9th and Euclid 

Arthur Armstrong, Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 1242 East 49th Street 

Howard Dingle, president, Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 3249 East 80th Street 

W. Russell Burwell, vice chairman, Clevite Corp., 17000 St. Clair 

C. P. Bryan, president, Cuyahoga Savings Association, 920 Prospect Avenue 

R. F. Evans, chairman of the board, Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union Commerce 
Building 

A. P. Williamson, president, Dill Manufacturing Co., 700 East 82d Street 

T. F. Dolan, president, Dobecknum Co., 3301 Monroe 

William G. Rogers, president, East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East Sixth Street 

John C. Virden, president, Eaton Manufacturing Co., 739 East 140th Street 

W. H. Peter, Jr., vice president and division manager, E. C. & M. division, 
Square D Co., 4500 Lee Road 

Sam W. Emerson, president, the Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 Euclid Avenue 

Paul W. Johnston, chairman, Erie Railroad Co., Midland Building 

L. Carl Weiss, Ernst & Ernst, Union Commerce Building 

Charles B. Doron, president, Factory Stores Co., 7016 Euclid Avenue 

©. D. Clawson, president, Ferro Corp., 4150 East 56th Street 

Ellwood H. Fisher, chairman, Fisher Brothers Co., 2323 Lakeside Avenue 

Sterling E. Graham, president, Forest City Publishing Co., 1801 Superior 

Edwin L. Andrew, chairman, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 1501 Euclid Avenue 
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Samuel Littlejohn, vice president, General Electric Co., 1608 Union Commerce 
Building 

Walter M. Halle, president, the Halle Bros. Co., 1228 Euclid Avenue 

W. L. Davis, president, Hankins Container Co., Inc., 14801 Emery Avenue 

L. ©. Hanna, Jr., president, the Hanna Fund, 1300 Leader Building 

R. L. Ireland, the M. A. Hanna Co., 1300 Leader Building 

George S. Dively, president, Harris Intertype Corp., 4510 East 71st Street 

W. J. Harshaw, president, Harshaw Chemica) ©o., Inc., 1945 Bast 97th Street 

F. M. Hauserman, president, E. F. Hausermann Co., 6800 Grant Avenue 

John P, Murphy, president, the Higbee Co., Public Square 

Albert M. Higley, president, the Albert M. Higley Co., 2036 East 22nd Street 

S. E. Hunkin, president, Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., 1740 East 12th Street 

Frank R. Kohnstamm, Jack & Heintz, Inc., 1760 Broadway 

B. F. Jones 3d, vice president, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William Sutcliffe, Kroger Co., 5700 Truscon 

George S. Case, Jr., president, Lamson & Sessions Co., 1971 West 85th Street 

A. F. Davis, vice president, Lincoln Electric Co., 22801 St. Clair Avenue 

James M. Lister, director, department of urban renewal and housing, City Hall 

Nathan L. Dauby, vice president, the May Co., Public Square 

Ellery Sedgwick, Jr., president, Medusa Portland Cement Co., Midland Building 

Fred H. Chapin, National Acme Foundation, 170 East 131st Street 

William D. Nichols, National Carbon Co., Post Office Box 6087 

John S. Fangboner, executive vice president, National City Bank, 623 Euclid 
Avenue 

Cleve H. Pomeroy, president, National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 10600 
Quincy Avenue 

H. P. Ladds, president, National Screw & Manufacturing Co., 2440 East 75th 
Street 

H. Horton Hampton, 2886 Drummond Road, Cleveland 

Harrie S. Taylor, president, Oglebay, Norton & Co., 1208 Hanna Building 

Iohn A. Green, chairman Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 750 Huron Road 

N. F. Smith, president, Gsborn Manufacturing Co., 5401 Hamilton 

Warren L. Morris, president, Ostendorf-Morris Co., Public Square 

Ss. B. Taylor, president, Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid Avenue 

R. A. Powley, president, Pesco products division of Borg-Warner, 24700 North 
Miles, Bedford, Ohio 

John Sherwin, Pickands Mather & Co., 2000 Union Commerce Building 

R. H. Smith, secretary, Reliance Electric & Engineer Co., 24701 Euclid Avenue 

Thomas F. Patton, president, Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building 

James T. Griffin, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 8501 Carnegie Avenue 

A. W. Steudel, president Sherwin-Williams Co., Midland Building 

Mervin B. France, president, Society for Savings Bank, Public Square 

C. E. Spahr, president, Standard Oil Company of Ohio, Midland Building 

C. H. Smith, Jr., president, Steel Improvement & Forge Co., 970 East 64th Street 

Edward C, Sullivan, president, Sterling-Lindner-Davis, East 18th and FPuclid 

Vernon B. Stouffer, president, Stouffer Corp., 1375 Euclid Avenue 

David H. Scholl, vice president, William Taylor Son & Co., 623 Euclid Avenue. 

John D. Wright, president, Thompson Products, Inec., 23555 Euclid Avenue. 

C. E. Smith, president, Towmotor Corp., 1226 East 152d Street. 

Edwin T. Jeffery, president, W. S. Tyler Co., 3615 Superior Avenue. 

John K. Thompson, chairman, Union Commerce Bank, Post Office Box 5876. 

C. W. Bliss, treasurer, Warner & Swasey Co., 5701 Carnegie Avenue. 

A. J. Weatherhead, Jr., president, Weatherhead Co., 300 East 131st Street. 

E. S. Rehagen, district manager, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 408 Standard 
Building. 

Robert F. Black, president, White Motor Co., 842 East 79th Street. 

Alexander T. Wood, president, Wilson Transit Co., 360 Rockefeller Building. 
Mr. Rarns. Mr. Evans, I wish we had time, but all of us have 

engagements during the noon hour. As I said a moment ago to the 

mayor, I want to compliment the great organization of which you are 

executive director in Cleveland. 
Is my friend, Mr. Patton, still connected with it ? 
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Mr. Evans. Very much so. He is vice president of the corpora- 
tion. He is intensely interested. 

Mr. Rains. We want to thank you for appearing before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Evans. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. Our next witness will be the Honorable Edwin H. May, 
Jr., Congressman of the First District of Connecticut. 

We are glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN H. MAY, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS, FIRST DISTRICT, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. May. I am deeply interested in this very vital subject of urban 
renewal and community rehabilitation, and thus I appreciate this 
opportunity to submit my views during this important hearing. 

The urban renewal program was designed to stimulate communi- 
ties throughout our Nation to actively seek Ww ays and means of re- 
storing blighted areas to a state of economic well-being. I have just 
finished a series of hear ings with the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee, the purpose of which was to study the effectiveness 
of our grants-in-aid programs as well as the entire gamut of Federal- 
State relations. Although this series of hearings is not yet com 
pleted, I believe that the testimony taken to this point clearly demon- 
strates that, in the minds of the many governors and mayors who 
testified, the one Federal program that they felt was highly successful 
and should be continued is the urban renewal program. This is 
certainly my own feeling. 

fconomy in Government must always be a subject of paramount 
importance. It is very easy, however, to adopt practices that appeat 
to save the Federal Government money in the first instance, but 
actually over a period of time tend to result not only in a loss of 
service to the people but in an actual loss of revenue to the Federal 
Government. Clearing our blighted areas and restoring them to a 
useful state results in a healthier and happier community from the 
point of view of the citizens involved. It also has a very important 
economic result, for several reasons: 

First of all, community psychology and pride are given a badly 
needed shot in the arm and the community has a greater desire to move 
forward rather than to remain stagnant. Secondly, many of the 
areas include business and industrial properties, all of which are in 
a better position to create economic gains. From the point of view 
of the local economy this is indeed greatly to be desired. Undoubt- 
edly, from the point of view of the national economy, it means, over 
the long run, additional revenue for the Federal Government. While 
the problem of clearance of blighted areas remains largely a local 
one, and much of the initiative must come from local leaders and 
should come from them, there is a definite need for Federal cognizance 
of the problem and action on the part of the Federal Government to 
stimulate local initiative. Blighted areas in one community can well 
be likened to a rotten apple in a barrel. It is only a matter of time 
until more and more of the apples become rotten. I present this 
simple analogy only to indicate my strong belief that this is a problem 
that is national in scope and must be recognized as such. 








\- 
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In the first district of Connecticut, which I represent, the major 
cities of Hartford, New Britain, and Bristol are in various stages of 
the redev elopment program. Local leaders and public-spir ited citi- 
zens have recognized the necessity of restoring certain blighted areas 
of these three communities to a status of decent healthful livi ing 
conditions and economic progress. It has been my privilege to aid 
them in their programs by presenting their problems to the Urban 
Renewal Administration here in Washington. 

I can say most truthfully that I have found the gentlemen who man 
the Urban Renewal Administration, from Mr. Richard Steiner on 
down, have, in all cases, done a remarkable job. I believe that in this 
agency usefulness and necessity of a very important program have 
been greatly aided by the finest type of public servants. 

In the interest of our national welfare and ec onomy, it is my hope 
that the Congress will give every consideration to maintaining the 
funds in this program at least at their present level. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rarns. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed to 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rarns. The committee will be in order, please. The other 
members will be here shortly. 

Our first witness is Mr. Richard C. Lee, mayor of New Haven, Conn., 
and with him is Mr. Lucius 8. Rowe and Frank O’Brion. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD C. LEE, MAYOR OF NEW HAVEN, 
CONN.; ACCOMPANIED BY LUCIUS S. ROWE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE C0. ; AND FRANK 0’BRION, 
PRESIDENT OF THE TRADESMENS NATIONAL BANK 


Mr. Rarns. We are glad to have you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Ler. Shall I begin, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rarns. Mayor, I had real pleasure in reading an article about 
you in, I believe, the Atlantic monthly. 

Mr. Ler. In Harper’s. 

Mr. Rarns. I hope all the members of the committee have read it. 

Weare glad to have you here with us. 

Mr. Ler. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to 
be here. 

Mr. Rarns. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lex. I would like to begin by saying I am testifying both as 
mayor of New Haven and as ‘chairman of the urban renewal com- 
mittee of the American Municipal Association. 

I would like to take the opportunity to submit to this committee 
this afternoon the AMA urban renewal recommendations which were 
adopted about a month ago at the 34th Annual American Municipal 
Congress, in San Francisco. These recommendations are the com- 
bined experiences of those public officials who, more than anybody 
else, have a clear and compelling picture of the extent of slums and 
blight in the cities of America today. 
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(The recommendations referred to are as follows:) 


Poticy RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION ON CoM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


(See the following section for background statements on each recommendation. } 
I. URBAN RENEWAL 


We recommend that the Congress amend the Housing Act of 1949 (as amended) 
as follows: 

(a) Recognize the long-term needs of urban renewal and authorize a 10-year 
program with an annual authorization of additional capital grant reservtion 
funds of $500 million a year. 

(b) Recognize the need for a broadened approach to permit a greater share 
of the Federal program’s resources to be devoted to redevelopment for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes. 

(c) Permit acquisition of project land at an earlier stage in the project 
activity than is now possible. 

(d@) Authorize the Urban Renewal Administration to accept certifications of 
the local public agency as to local action taken in meeting the requirements 
of the Federal law. 

(e) The President is urged to appoint a new advisory committee with full 
representation of mayors and other municipal representatives to study and 
recommend a national, workable program designed to eliminate slums and blight 
throughout America through Federal and local cooperation. 

(f) The Congress and the administration are both urged to take all possible 
steps to effectuate more expeditious and efficient processing on the part of the 
Federal Housing Administration of applications under section 220 for mortgage 
insurance on new residential construction in urban renewal project areas. (See 
II B for backgroud statement. ) 


II. HOUSING 

A. Public housing 

Public housing was designed to serve a cross section of familities having low 
incomes and living in substandard shelter, not through choice, but because they 
could not afford standard housing provided through normal private channels. 
That basic purpose must be continued, although more emphasis is required on 
the specialized needs of the large family, the senior citizens, and the fatherless 
family. Efforts should be made to integrate public housing into the normal, total 
community making use of rehabilitated homes as well as new structures. In 
size and scope it should be adequate not only for these needs but to provide 
relocation housing for families that are being displaced through urban renewal 
and highway program activities. 

The public housing program should be strengthened with these requirements 
in mind. 


B. Housing in built-up urban areas 

American cities desperately need more middle income housing. This is sup- 
posed to be one of the prime responsibilities of FHA. Yet the amount of FHA 
insured new scale or rental housing in built-up urban areas is insignificant. The 
amount of rehabilitated housing with FHA insurance is negligible. 

Measured by the acid test of housing starts the 220 and 221 programs are 
almost a total failure. 

A thoroughgoing administrative and legislative review of the reasons for this 
failure are urgently needed. 


C. Federal insurance for debenture financing of rental housing 


The Congress is urged to enact legislation which will assist in the financing 
of new rental housing by authorizing the development and use of federall) 
insured debenture of a type suitable for purchase by private pension funds, 
college endowments, and other similar sources of investment capital. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION—AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION PoLicy Recom- 
MENDATION ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


(Lettered sections correspond to policy recommendation in preceding section) 


I. URBAN RENEWAL 
(a) A long-range program 

The urban renewal program is out of the experimental stage and has now 
arrived at a point wheref unds must be made available by the Federal Govern- 
ment on a regular basis. With an established 10-year program of renewal 
adequately financed by the Federal Government, it would be possible for the 
cities to program their resources for urban renewal on the basis of definite 
knowledge that Federal grant funds would be available to support their long- 
range programs. Federal and local urban renewal program continuity must be 
assured. Effective local programs cannot be developed or continued unless Fed- 
eral aid is available on a constant and continuing basis. 

The same sort of program concept found acceptable by the Congress and the 
administration for the carrying out of the highway program should be applied 
to the urban renewal program; that is, the total problem must be defined, a time 
schedule for its solution defined and accepted, and the necessary funds to carry 
it through authorized and earmarked for the appropriate local governments. 

The urban renewal committee has recommended the following language: 

“Level of the program.—aAt least $500 million should be made available an- 
nually by the Congress in new capital grant authority. It should be administered 
without fetters by the executive branch. Such Federal assistance to urban areas 
is essential if the Federal Government is going to continue to rely on urban areas 
for a major share of Federal tax payments. 

“Continuing program—AMA urges official congressional and executive ap- 
proval of the concept of a 10-year urban renewal program designed to eliminate 
slums and blight completely.” 


(b) A broadened renewal program 

Existing law permits the use of 10 percent of the total capital grant fiuids 
authorized for renewal projects which contemplate the redevelopment of )pre- 
dominantly nonresidential land for predominantly nonresidential reuse. Grant 
funds for this purpose are now practically exhausted, and the press for addi- 
tional funds for this purpose continues. 

The urban renewal committee has recommended the following language: 

“A broadened renewal program.—Federal urban renewal legislation should be 
broadened to permit a full-scale program for urban rebuilding. Urban renewal 
programs are now geared specifically to the elimination of substandard housing 
and this proviso in the act has proved a limiting one from the standpoint of 
carrying out a full-scale program of community development. Without this pre- 
dominantly residential requirement, local planning could be considerably freer 
and more imaginative and cities would be encouraged to take a more inclusive, 
comprehensive approach to the total rebuilding problem. 

“A program of community rebuilding must look to the community’s future 
in terms of its economic base. Decisions as to what areas in the city should be 
replanned and rebuilt or rehabilitated should largely be based not only on hous- 
ing considerations but also on how such activities will ultimately complement 
the city’s tax base. 

“Cities increasingly are realizing that substandard commercial and industrial 
areas are prime generators of housing blight. 

“The requirement of a ‘substantial’ amount of housing in the so-called 10- 
percent projects should be eliminated. The 10-percent authorization of total 
capital grant authority for this type of project should be doubled to 20 percent.” 
(c) Harly acquisition 

One of the built-in deterrents to a more rapid urban renewal process is the 
fact that acquisition of a slum area for redevelopment purposes cannot take 
place until the redevelopment plan is agreed upon. Experience so far indicates 
that the period required to prepare an acceptable redevelopment plan precludes 
early acquisition in the area. This kind of delay has several negative effects 
on the redevlopment process : 

1. It substantially postpones the point at which the local government can show 
actual progress in its program, since the time between the public declaration of 
the project areas and the time actual acquisition and demolition can be under- 
taken under the present law is a considerable one. 
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2. It makes it impossible for the locality to purchase properties in the project 
area which are offered to it voluntarily by property owners within the area 
and the result is involuntary but nevertheless poor public relations on the part 
of the local agency. Property owners who want to relocate voluntarily and 
have an opportunity to do so should be accommodated at the earliest possible 
moment. 

From the standpoint of legislation, the aim would be to separate the loan and 
grant stages so that the Federal Government could make loans for acquisition at 
the time the project eligibility was satisfactorily established. This should be 
considered proper since the public purpose served in carrying out the program 
is the elimination of the slum area. The necessary appraisals could be carried 
out during the survey and planning stage so that acquisition-clearance and reuse 
planning could be a simultaneous operation. 

The urban renewal committee has recommended the following language : 

“Barly land acquisition.—To eliminate or greatly reduce the extensive delays 
in carrying out urban renewal projects, the AMA favors legislation and admin- 
istrative action separating the loan contract from the final grant contract. 

“The objective is to permit acquisition of substandard areas as soon as project 
eligibility has been established and a relocation plan approved. 

“Reuse planning would proceed with a minimum of delay between the approval 
of the reuse plan and its execution. 

“This change would cut in half the time required for planning and carrying 
out urban renewal projects.” 

(d) Federal review of local actions 

Under the present legislation and administrative procedures, it is necessary 
for the Federal Government to establish certain facts on its own concerning 
local activity. The Urban Renewal Administration does not have the authority 
to accept statements or certifications of the local public agency as to local actions 
such as the determination of predominantly residential existence of a general 
plan, ete. If the Federal Government could accept certifications on local 
actions without looking behind such certifications, Federal review might be 
considerably reduced and the whole program, from an administrative stand 
poiut, streamlined. In any event, it is felt that the Federal Government 
must recognize local governments as responsible entitles fully capable of making 
such determinations competently and honestly. 

The urban renewal committee has recommended the following language: 

“Federal review of local actions.—Under the present legislation and admin- 
istrative procedures, it is necessary for the Federal Government to establish 
certain facts on its own concerning local activity. The Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration does not have the authority to accept statements or certifications of 
the local public agency as to local actions such as the determination of pre- 
dominantly residential existence of a general plan, etc. If the Federal Govern- 
ment could accept certifications on local actions without looking behind such 
certifications, Federal review might be considerably reduced and the whole pro- 
gram, from an administrative standpoint, streamlined. In any event, it is 
felt that the Federal Government must recognize local governments as responsi- 
ble entities fully capable of making such determinations competently and 
honestly.” 


(e) Presidential Advisory Committee on Urban Renewal 


One of the major recommendations made to the President when the mayors 
met with him this spring was that he create an advisory committee on urban 
renewal with substantial representation on the part of local interests. It was 
felt that the work of such an advisory committee could focus on the renewal 
problems and develop recommendations on the basis of a total program of com- 
munity rebuilding rather than one focused primarily on housing. By having 
the Committee take such a broad approach, other Federal programs involving 
urban areas would necessarily be involved and related in terms of their impact 
on urban areas and more importantly, their potential contribution to the solu- 
tion of pressing problems of community development now facing local govern- 
ment. 

II. HOUSING 


A. Public housing 

The present public housing program has been stifled to a point where it is no 
longer doing the job or meeting the objectives set forth in the original enabling 
legislation. Failure has been largely administrative and has been due to the 
Administration’s inability to adjust the program to changes in the national 
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economy. Quantitatively, housing starts for low-rent public housing have fallen 
to a point where the program can hardly be called operative. 

The need for rental housing for larger families, aged persons, for minority 
groups and single individuals of low income has been demonstrated time and 
again, and these needs can only be met through a federally assisted program. 

The program has been anchored to a concept developed some 20 years ago 
and has not kept pace with the changing urban and metropolitan scene. Rigid 
and unimaginative administration of this important public program has pre- 
vented it from keeping pace with the changing times. 

The statutory 5-to-1 income-to-rent ratio is no longer realistic and has deterred 
an economic and socially desirable balance in public occupancy. A ratio of T-to-1 
is considerably more realistic in terms of existing rent paying habits in the 
private market. 

It must be recognized that frequently economically underprivileged families 
are also socially underprivileged and that decent shelter alone is often not 
enough to meet the needs of such families. This factor and the demands it 
makes on both the Federal Government and the local government must be recog- 
nized if the future of this program is to be assured. The costs of providing 
such social services must be recognized as legitimate ones in terms of the 
program. 

Public housing in the past has shown little initiative in the development of 
new designs for public housing. Stereotyped design has been the result of rigid 
controls and standards set by the Federal Housing Administration. A future 
program must be made considerably more flexible in terms of design and site 
selection. 

Since urban renewal and the highway program, plus increased housing code 
enforcement and other governmental activities will continue to displace low- 
income families at a fairly high rate during the next two decades or more, the 
existing low-rent public housing program must be continued in order to assure 
the steady progress of these programs. Neither the Federal Government nor 
any local community can legitimately carry out public improvement programs 
unless and until the families displaced can be rehoused in decent, safe, and 
sanitary quarters at rcnts at which they can afford to pay. 

The urban renewal committee has recommended the following language: 

“Public housing.—Public housing once served a cross section of the population 
who happened to have low income. It must now fit the specialized needs of the 
large family, the senior citizens, the fatherless family and the minority family. 
In size and scope it should be adequate not only for these needs but to provide 
relocation for the families who are being displaced from low rental and blighted 
housing by the urban renewal and highway programs. 

“The public housing program should be reoriented with these requirements 
in mind.” 

B. Rental housing 

When the Federal Housing Administration was created by the National Hous- 
ing Act in 1934, it was hailed by some as a measure which distinctly qualified 
as social legislation. It was, in fact, designed to promote the public purpose of 
housing. That purpose quickly became subordinated to the efficient operation 
of the agency in the image of private enterprise, and today FHA’s Commissioner 
and the agency freely admit that their prime concern is with the “insurability of 
the risk.” 

As an insurance agency, FHA has done extremely well, over 4.2 million housing 
units have been insured since 1934, representing over $40 billion, with losses 
held to only six one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

FHA has generated a considerable amount of so-called middle-income housing. 
The 4.2 million it has insured in 23 years is nearly 39 percent of all nonfarm 
housing built in the Nation during that period. 

However, the mortgage insurance program has been badly out of balance; 
roughly 88 percent of FHA’s activity has gone into sales housing, while only 
12 percent, about 480,000 units, has been turned to production of new rental 
housing. 

The agency in effect has been almost wholly devoted to suburban housing and 
its long-run failure to spur any significant volume of city housing has contributed, 
in the opinion of many interested observers, directly to the deterioration of 
cities. FHA in many respects has been the prime mover of our new suburbia 
and has contributed substantially to the scatteration which plagues today’s 
metropolitan areas. 

The Congress and the Federal Housing Administration must recognize the 
importance of rental housing to the future of the central city. Congress must 
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give the FHA the latitude legislatively to promote more rental housing in our 
urban centers. FHA, in turn, must carry out that legislation imaginatively 
and with vigor or an essential element in our community rebuilding program 
will be lost. 

The urban renewal committee has recommended the following language: 

“Housing in built-up urban areas.—American cities desperately need more 
middle-income housing. This is supposed to be one of the prime responsibilities 
of FHA. Yet the amount of FHA insured new sale or rental housing in built-up 
urban areas is insignificant. The amount of rehabilitated housing with FHA 
insurance is negligible. 

“Measured by the acid test of housing starts the 220 and 221 programs are 
almost a total failure. 

“A thoroughgoing administrative and legislative review of the rensons for 
this failure are urgently needed.” 

Mr. Ler. I will be glad to answer later any questions which anyone 
may have on these things, or anything else we may say. 

Now, I intend only to talk today about the local implications o rf 
these recommendations so that you can see from at least one city’s 
standpoint what they mean. I have two people with me. At my left 
is the president of the Southern New England Telephone Co., who is 
also chairman of our Citizens Action Commission of New Haven, Mr. 
Lucius §. Rowe, who has done a magnificant job in organizing, in- 
dispensable for public support which is the United Community; and 
at my right, the president of the Trademens National Bank of New 
Haven, Mr. Frank O’Brion, chairman of the redevelopment agency, 
who has done another magnificant job in moving the program through 
all its complicated steps. 

We are very grateful in New Haven to these two citize ns in taking 
ti ne off to come down ] nere, We are proud of the start we have nade 
in New Haven. We are the Nation’s seventh oldest city. In this 
program we rank sixth in the Nation in the total amount of capital 
grant reservations, and first in the Nation on a per capita basis. 

We are conscious of the fact that we have a long way to go be fore 
our city is rid of slums and blight, but we feel we have made a good 
start. 

Locally, we have four basic principles which guide our program. 

1. Leadership from city hall—We feel that concern for the city’s 
future well-being is a fundamental and major responsibility of the 
elected city administration. Redevelopment and renewal are at the 
center of our city government, and not on the periphery. 

2. Organized citizen support.—W ithout support from the commu- 
nity, a real redevelopment program cannot get off the ground. Our 
Citizens Action Commission provides that support, and, in addition, 
gives us the advice and the suggestions which help to insure that our 
projects are soundly conceiv ed and executed. 

3. Competent and adequate staff—We do not cut the corners on 
our staff. It is able, experienced, young. Its budget is $250,000 a 
year, and I think it is as good a staff as there is in the Nation. We 
feel it is a sound and vital and necessary investment in our future. 

4. Coordinated administration.—The job of weaving all the varied 
threads of urban renewal into one workable program is not a job 
that can be ignored or given to a committee. We recognize it as a 
major executive responsibility, and we have created a position for 
that purpose. 

The fusing of these four elements has made our program. I cite it 
to you as evidence that urban renewal is no Federal handout to us. 
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{t is rather an indispensable tool for a city which has organized itself, 
put in its own resources, and gone to w ork with a real head of steam to 
solve its own problems. 

Our program is broader than federally aided urban renewal. It 
embraces careful administration of our zoning ordinance and housing 
code, bringing our school plant up to date, “adding playgrounds in 
areas W here none exists, and refurbishing long- neglected areas. But I 
am not here to tell you about all we are doing in New Haven, but 
rather to discuss the 1958 coin to the National Housing Act. 


1. THE SIZE AND DURATION OF THE PROGRAM 


AMA recommends that Congress abandon the year-by-year ap- 
proach to urban renewal which has caused us so much uncertainty in 
the past year. We recommend that you adopt a 10-year program 
for slum and blight elimination, as you have adopted a long-range 
program for national highway construction. 

Our surveys demonstrate a need for a $500-million-a-year program 
if we are to do the job. I think it should be noted that this is less 
than half the appropriation called for by the Highway Act, and 
totals less than 1 percent of the Federal budget. 

New highways are important. We in New Haven need them des- 
perately, and we have based our whole future program on them. 

However, highways are not more important than urban renewal. 
In fact, new highways without comprehensive urban renewal could 
lestroy our cities. If the slums continue to fester and blight, to 
spread, while access to the suburbs is made ever easier, New Haven and 
other Connecticut cities I am familiar with are headed for rea] trouble. 

We have no time to lose, and neither does the Congress. The high- 
vay program is beginning to roll, while urban renewal is just start- 
ing the action stage in a few score cities. 

There must be coordination between renewal and highway pro- 
grams. We have it in New Haven, by dint of much hard work, but it 
would help a lot if the Highway Act were amended to encourage high- 
way departments and cities to get together to be sure that the new 
roads lead to urban areas that are worth stopping off in. 

Putting the program on a long-term basis 1s the only way to do the 
job, if our objective is not to be completion of just one project, but 
a total elimination of slums and blight. Ido not see how we can settle 
for a lesser goal. 

I have heard much of the suggested role of the States in the last 
year. Iam in favor of State participation, but I do not believe it will 
come on any large scale. We will suggest it to the next session of 
our Connecticut General Assembly and hope for the best. 

I heard much of the inflationary potential of urban renewal until 
this*past fall. Now that things have changed, there appears to be 
only token recognition of the impact of urban renewal in the effort 
to counteract the recession, 

As urban renewal is now operating, it will have no perceptible im- 
pact on the economy of our Nation. It is far too slow moving, and 
its program is much too uncertain. 

This is not necessarily the case. Urban renewal vigorously ad- 
ministered on a broad scale at Federal and local levels could have a 
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profound impact on our economy. But not at the rate of $500 million 
a year for 10 years, and certainly not at its present pace. 

‘In my judgment this is not the proper basis on which to judge 
urban renewal. At least 1 American in 10 today lives in a slun 
or in a blighted area. The numbers are growing and their impact on 
our. cities 1s ever greater and more appalling. 

‘amilies, industries, retail centers are fleeing our cities. That is 
an answer for them, but it is certainly not for the beleaguered cities 
themselves, or for America. 

We have to face up to slums and blight before they destroy our 
cities as we have known them. We have to face up to the enormous 
costs that slums and blight impose on all levels of government and 
on private enterprise as well. 

When we see the problem whole, then I am confident the resources 
will be found to do what is necessary. That has been our American 
way. But let us face up to the problem itself and not regard it as 
a shuttlecock to be tossed back and forth from one level of govern- 
ment to another, or a theoretical help or hindrance to recession or 
inflation. 

There are people behind the statistics. Millions of our fellow 
citizens. Millions of children who will grow up with a blighted 
view of the American dream that means so much to us. 

This will happen unless the Congress of this Nation faces the reali- 
zation of what slums and blight mean to all our people. It is not 
a question of being able to afford slum clearance; we simply cannot 
afford slums. 


2. INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL REDEVELOPMENT 


Cities are all of one piece. There are not isolated compartments 
of homes, factories, and shops. Maybe they should be, but they are 
not. The elements are mixed together, a1 id depend upon one another. 
Our principal planning consultant, Maurice Rotival, has likened the 
city to the human body as a living organism. 

In my judgment we are making a mistake when we severely limit 
clearance of substandard commercial and industrial areas for com- 
mercial and industrial reuse. 

All the many other arguments to one side, I think the Congress 
should encourage industrial and commercial redevelopment as a vitally 
important way “of preserving our greatest housing resource—the sup- 
ply of moderately priced existing urban housing. 

Specially, AMA recommends that the so-called 10- — author- 
ization be raised to 20 percent, and the requirement of a “substan- 
tial amount of housing” should be eliminated. 


3. EARLY LAND ACQUISITION 


Perhaps the single most frustrating aspect of the Federal urban 
renewal program is the one by which you must have your reuse plans 
all made before you can move out one family from a slum area, or 
tear down a single structure. 

Under present requirements, a city which can get to actual demoli- 
tion and relocation within 3 years after first filing its planning and 
survey application is doing very well indeed. That situation is tot ally 
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unnecessary, and it has discouraged many communities from develop- 
ing the kind of redevelopment and renewal programs they should 
have. 

These delays work a hardship on property owners, who have to sit 
by while the reams of redtape are cut. It works a hardship on the 
families and on the municipality. 

And interestingly enough, in a good many communities it does not 
accomplish the objective of insuring “sound” plans. The plans are 
drawn so far ahead of reality that they often have proved unworkable 
or unmarketable. 

From the standpoint of legislation, the aim would be to separate 
the loan and grant stages so that the Federal Government could make 
loans for property acquisition, relocation, and clearance at the time 
project eligibility was satisfactorily established and a relocation plan 
approved. Reuse planning could then proceed during acquisition. 
Discussions with developers could proceed on a realistic basis. It 
is the judgment of our staff, in whick I fully concur, that this single 
change would cut in half the time required for planning and carrying 
out urban-renewal projects. 


4. REDUCE REDTAPE 


The Federal requirements for urban renewal are so detailed and 
meticulous that I sometimes wonder whether we are all working for 
the GAO. There does not seem to be an awareness that, as local 
officials, we are quite close to the people and our actions come under 
their ready and daily scrutiny. Everybody talks about having faith 
in local government, but this program, is set up as though our city 
officials were morons or plunderers. 

AMA believes that, when responsible local officials make a deter- 
mination, the Federal people should accept it. Anybody walking 
through our Oak Street area could tell it was a slum, but before we 
were through we had to submit a couple of dozen detailed maps and 
about 30 pounds of reports. If you ever wonder why a program 
which is, in principle, as attractive as urban renewal has less than 
100 cities with projects in the execution stage, there is your answer. 
They just won’t put up with the redtape, and so the slums and blight 
just spread. 

Our experience to date, and that of many other cities, too, is that 
it takes the Federal Government as long to figure out what we want 
to do and put a project together. I doubt that is what you gentlemen 
had in mind. I am confident that is not the way Al Cole or Dick 
Steiner would like to see the program operate, but that is what is 
going on, and that is another reason why, as of now, America is losing 
the fight against slums and blight. 


5. RENTAL HOUSING IN BUILT-UP URBAN AREAS 


At today’s costs and in today’s market it has proven a practical 
impossibility to get private enterprise to build new, moderate-rental 
housing in redevelopment or renewal areas or to rehabilitate existing 
housing i in renewal or conservation areas. Everybody recognizes this 


to be a fact, and, as a result, the Congress approved the so-called 
section 220 program. 
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What is not widely understood is that, today, this widely heralded 
and theoretically sound program has almost nothing to show in the 
way of results—in dwellings completed and occ upied. There are lots 
of 220 projects in various stages. We have a large one in New Haven 
which, we think, has overcome nearly all the hurdles, but Federal 
delays have held it up for many months. We would like to see a 220 
program without hurdles, or as few as possible. Whether the defects 
are in the law, or in the administration of the program, I do not feel 
able to say, but I urge you gentlemen to study this for the answers 

Unless 220 can be made to work fi ist, you are going to find your- 
selves with a renewal program which is not adding any significant 
amount to the supply of new housing. Communities will be preparing 
urban-renewal projects which steer away from private residential 
reuse. I do not think that is what any of us want. I think we all 
realize there is a great need for the kind of housing 220 can provide. 


6. SECTION 221 RELOCATION HOUSING 


The principle of section 221—long-term, low-interest, no-down 
payment, no-subsidy mortgage insurance for relocation housing—is 
one to which we can all subscribe. We are considering applying for 
an allocation in New Haven, but we believe the program needs sub 
stantial improvement if it is to be really helpful. 


The law presently has a $10,000 ceiling. Yet it is a fact of life in 
the New Haven area that a lot cannot be purch: ao and a house erected 
for that price which will meet minimum standards. With $12,000 


as the ceiling, I think, it might be workable. 

Then, too, if you permit the construction of 2- to 4-dwelling units as 
long as one of the occupants is the owner, that would help. That type 
of housing i is very common in our part of the country, but almost none 
has been built since the war, and, indeed, not much has been built in 
the last 25 years. It fills a real need, and such an amendment would 


be helpful. - 


7, PENSION FUND INVESTMENTS IN HOUSING 


The Congress should encourage the investment of pension-fund 
moneys in urban rental housing. I believe your proposal for deben- 
ture financing would be a significant step forward, although I do not 
claim to have anything more than a limited familiarity with it. 


8. PUBLIC HOUSING 


Public housing must have a place in any comprehensive program of 
urban renewal. In my judgment it will be, or at least should be, much 
different from the public housing we have built in the past. It should 
recognize that public housing no longer serves a cross section of 
families having now income and living in substandard housing accom 
modations. Though the total supply of low-rental standard housing is 
still far short of the demand, we should place more emphasis on the 
needs of the large family, the fatherless family, the senior citizens, and 
the minority family. 

Efforts to integrate public housing with the normal community pat 
tern should be made to develop small projects which can fit into 
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established neighborhoods; to provide, most important of all, the 
social service which will speed the adjustment of a family from the 
slums to standard housing. The administration of public housing 
must become more flexible and more adapted to varying local needs. 
Public housing has an important role to play in urban renewal. The 
program should be reoriented to fill that need. 


CONCLUSION 


These suggestions and comments of mine do not attempt to cover 
the whole range of urban renewal or to make detailed comments. 

I have tried, simply and briefly, to state to you my concern about 
the condition of our cities today and the necessity of an adequate 
Federal program to join with the important local, self-help efforts 
which are being made. We look on Federal aid in urban renewal not 
as a handout, but as a necessary portion of a total program in the 
public interest in which the ¢ ities of America are willing to carry the 
main administrative burdens and the political risks which are the 
inevitable part of such a program, 

I urge that your honorable committee encourage the cities of 
America to he lp themselves by providing an adequate Federal pro- 
gram. I am grateful for the opportunity to express my views to you. 
I have two additional witnesses who will comment on two other 
aspects of this program, if we may proceed. 

Mr. Rarns. Mayor, I think we will hear from those witnesses before 
we proceed to ask questions. 

Mr. Frank O’Brion. 

Mr. O’Brion. Gentlemen, my name is Frank O’Brion. I am presi- 
dent of the Tradesmen’s National Bank of New Haven and chairman 
of the New Haven Redevelopment Agency. 

For almost 7 years | have had the opportunity of participating in 
the management of our local program as 1 of the 5 citizens of New 
Haven who comprise the redevelopment agency. In addition to my- 
self, the other members include a retailer, an industrialist, an archi- 
tect, and a labor-union official, This experience has given me some 
ideas about our city’s slums and blighted areas, and urban redevelop- 
ment and renewal as a method of doing something about them. 
Managing the affairs of a central-city commercial bank has given me 
added reason to be concerned about our city and its problems. 

A lot of people have the idea that urban redevelopment is pri- 
marily a Federal program, with a minimum of local responsibility and 
local money. As one who has presided at a hundred or more agency 
meetings in the last 4 years, at which the local decisions concerning 
property acquisition, relocation, the sale of land to qualified buyers 
and all the administrative actions in support of such decisions, I can 
assure you that we feel that redevelopment is a genuinely local pro- 
gram. 

Certainly in the eyes of our fellow citizens we, and not some distant 
bureaucrats in Washington, are responsible for what is being done to 
improve our city, and responsible too, I might add, for the disruption 
which the process entails. 

The Federal Government makes two contributions to our program. 
First, the funds, which added to our own, make the program possible, 
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and secondly, the controls by which the Federal investment is pro- 
tected. 

Make no mistake about it, the Federal funds are indispensable. 
Our cities have a very narrow tax base, relying almost entirely on 
the property tax. There are limits beyond which the local property 
tax cannot go. For example, if our tax picture in the city if sub- 
stantially less attractive than the one for our sur rounding suburbs, we 
are going to have a continuing flight of homeowners, industri lists, and 
businessmen generally to the suburbs, with a consequent drain on our 
city’s tax resources, leading to a further spread of blight. 

We cannot afford to pay the fair value of property in slum and 

blighted areas, remove the income-producing improvements, restrict 
the reuse of the land to prevent overcrowding, require offstreet. park- 
ing, and establish other controls to prevent recurrence of slums and 
blight, without requiring a substantial writedown in the value of the 
land. 

Our city, and I would suppose most other cities, cannot absorb the 
full writedown. I seriously doubt we can absorb any more than the 
one-third now required. If our local programs were as large as they 
should be to eliminate slums and blight completely in a reasonable 
period of time, I think we might find the one-third too high. 

The States may be able to make some contribution, although et 
torically they have been slow to recognize the needs of cities. I do 
not think we should be optimistic about the willingness of the States 
to absorb any of the Federal Government’s share. The States seem 
hardpressed for funds for education, institutional growth, highways, 
and other purposes. 

If we are to have effective slum clearance and renewal programs I 
see no alternative therefore to the appropriation by the Congress of 
substantial Federal funds on a continuing basis, I have no dollar 
figure to recommend. However, I do feel that if the citizens are 
willing to put up their one-third and do the hard, difficult tasks of 
urban renewal, they should not be denied the opportunity because the 
Federal two-thirds is lacking. 

I am suggesting in other words that your criterion should be demon- 
strated local willingness to put up one-third. Urban renewal is no 
easy Federal handout. Two Federal dollars for one local dollar is not 
such a bargain that local or Federal funds are going to be wasted. 

The second Federal aspect of the program is the controls which 
are established in Washington to insure that Federal funds are prop- 
erly spent. 

As a banker I certainly believe that all necessary precautions must 
be taken to avoid the waste of public monies. I also appreciate that 
governmental controls are of necessity more cumbersome than those 
found in private enterprise. 

Having said that much, I would also like to say that the principal 
effect of Federal controls thus far has been to make urban renewal 
to date primarily a planning program. The rate at which families 
are actually being relocated, substandard areas cleared and new con- 
struction gotten underw ay isnot encouraging. If we are ever to catch 
= with the spread of slums and blight, you gentelemen and those 

o administer the program are going to have to have more faith 
in the aldermen and councilmen who must approve them, and more 
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confidence in the locally elected chief executives such as our Mayor 
Lee, whose leadership and support mean so much to the success of a 
local program. 

Mayor Lee’s own contribution to the success of our program has 
been spectacular. Outstanding has been his willingness to run the 
very real political risks which a program of his kind entails. 

I think that you in W a must soon decide how much con- 
fidence you have in us. I do not believe that the record to date is a 
true demonstration of the capacity of cities to renew themselves under 
this program. If Federal red tape and delay could be reduced I 
think you would be both surprised and pleased at what cities could 
accomplish. 

I regard this as a very important point. I am fearful that if im- 
provements are not made soon, this method of relying on local ini- 
tiative will be discarded and we will find ourselves confronting a pro- 
eram involving much more direct Federal action, on the excuse that 
local government cannot do the job. I would be opposed to direct 
Federal action. I urge that we in the cities of America be given a real 
opportunity to show what we can do. 

There is an obligation upon all of us to develop a genuine partner- 
ship program involving the Federal and local governments and 
private enterprise in this very important effort. 

Cities are the core of our life as a Nation today; 55 percent of all 
Americans live in cities and the percentage is expected to increase. 

Yet, the conditions under which at least 15 million Americans live 
in our cities are appalling, and that number is growing. 

As a banker, I see every day the consequences of slums and blight 
in the business and industrial life of our city. I see how manufactur- 
ing operations are hampered by obsolete facilities, the struggle of 
downtown merchants to compete with suburban shopping centers, the 
uncertainties in residential areas, all of which contribute to the flight 
to the suburbs and worsen conditions in the central city. The problem 
we are discussing is no theoretical one: it is larger, more immediate, 
and more urgent than most of us realize. 

I want to advance for your study and consideration a suggestion that 
I think will make more equit: able the st atutory provision for pay- 


ment of moving expenses. Under the law as now written, we can re- 
imburse il | businessman up to, but not over, $2,500 for moving ex- 
penses ; $2,500 may be 100 percent of the expenses of 1 merchant, but 


only 10 percent of the cost of moving a different type of business. 
This I think is unfair. 

I suggest that the business relocation grant be made to the city 
on the basis of $2,500 (or whatever amount the Congress deems appro- 
priate) for every business. The local agency should be permitted to 
determine the percentage of actual moving cost of every business that 
this amount would cover, and make payments on this basis. Thus, 
every displaced businessman would be reimbursed for the same per- 
centage of total moving costs, 

I would like to close on a note of high encouragement. I have 
faith in our cities and in their capacity to overcome the problems con- 
fronting them. 

I have this faith for many reasons, but I think most importantly 
because I have watched our city of New Haven gain new faith in 
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itself, new confidence in its future, as a result of the comprehensive 
urban removal pro gram we have underway. 

There is a new spirit abroad in New Haven today. New ideas are 
stirring in our old city. Our renaissance, and I think it is fair to 
call it that, is based on our urban renewal program which has been 
given such magnific ient leadership by our mayor and such strong and 
effective citizen support through our citizens action commission, 
headed by Lucius Rowe. 

Urban renewal has already done much for New Haven. There is 
much more which needs to be done. I hope you gentlemen on the 
committee will come and see us and have a firsthand look at what can 
be accomplished. 

Thank you very much for giving me this opportunity to express 
my views. 

Mr. Ratns. That is a very fine statement, Mr. O’Brion. Some time 
we are going to bring our committee up to see your fine city of New 
Haven. 

Mr. O’ Brion. We would be delighted to have you, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. The next witness before we start asking questions is 
going to be Mr. Lucius 8S. Rowe, president of the Southern New 
England Telephone Co. 

Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Rowe. I am also chairman of the New Haven Cities Action 
Commission and I would like to congratulate your committee on the 
effort you are making to obtain representative local viewpoints on the 
urban renewal program. The extent of local citizen interest in re- 
building programs is a measure of the importance and attention this 
problem i is getting in our cities. 

I would like to begin by outlining briefly for you the activities of 
the Citizens Action Commission of New Haven. ‘This organization is 
now well into its fourth year of service to our community, and has 
been widely copied by many of the 24 cities which have sent delega- 
tions to New Haven to examine our development program. 

We in New Haven believe that the difficult job of rebuilding our 
old city is a job for the whole community. City hall is important, but 
even with the kind of leadership we have been getting from Mayor 
Lee, city hall cannot do the job alone. 

It has been our experience, as I am sure it has been yours, that 
many worthy projects approved in principle by the community are 
lost because that community approval was never organized and 
mobilized. 

Too often the need for such support, or the knowledge of a project’s 
importance, is not appreciated until a few articulate opponents have 
brought the project down, or it has been lost in a mass of indifference. 

Our job in New Haven is to see that this does not happen to our 
development program. So far we have been pretty successful. We 
have kept out of partisan politics and I believe we have demonstrated 
that there is a deep and strong feeling in our city that slums and 
blight must not be tolerated, and that working together we can 
eliminate them. 

You may be interested in how CAC operates. 

CAC was organized by Mayor Lee in 1954, after 9 months of con- 
sultation with the chamber of commerce, and other community leaders. 
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It was designed from the beginning, and has remained to this time, 
a cross section of the le: adership of the entire community—drawing 
from industry and commerce, labor and the professions, from Yale, 
and from every other major element of our life as a city. 

Membership in the CAC is not limited to New Haven residents, 
We have recognized that artificial political boundaries do not meas- 
ure our interest in, and our responsibility for, the welfare of the city 
and, indeed, for the region as a whole. 

CAC operates on two levels. The commission itself is a group of 
24 top leaders who serve as an unofficial mayor’s cabinet to advise 
and guide the development of the program from the planning stage 
through to public action and approval and actual implementation, 
This group meets once a month in the mayor’s office. It provides the 

mayor with advice a assistance by a set of experienced counselors. 

This top group is supplemented by a further 500 leading citizens 
grouped into 6 action committees and a variety of subcommittees. 
These committees deal with a variety of subjec ts, such as edues ation, 
housing, human relations, industrial and hs wrbor development, the 
central business district and the metropolitan approach to area prob- 
lems. The committees take on a variety of special projects, and run 
a series of informative luncheon meetings by outstanding speakers on 
various aspects of our total program. 

I do not want to take your time with a detailed recital of our activi- 
ties, and therefore will limit myself to presenting to you copies of 
our latest annual report, which I have here. 

My experience with CAC has convinced me that there is a vast 
reservoir of talent ready and willing to do its part in the difficult 
work of rebuilding. 

People in New ‘Haven are not satisfied with our city as they find it. 
They believe it can be improved in many ways, and they think it is 
about time we got started. From my own observations around our 
State and elsewhere in the country, there is plenty of local initiative 
ready to take on the tough job of tearing down, relocating, and re- 
building, if the program is a good one and geared to local needs. 

I make a point of this and of our experience in New Haven because 
I am sure you gentlemen in the Congress must sometimes wonder 
whether we at the so-called grassroots look to W ashington for all the 
answers and for packaged solutions. We do need your help, but we 
are prepared to do our full share. 

As a businessman, I would like to comment on some of our urban 
problems which are of special concern to me. 

Specifically, I refer to the alarming deterioration of the industrial 
plants and commercial structures in our older cities. 

Too many of them are crowded with factories built before the turn 
of the century, today almost totally outmoded and yet managing to 
survive on a hand-me-down basis, too often overcrowded and periled 
by the risk of fire. Too many of our commercial areas are rundown, 
shabby, and completely out of step with our fully ripened automobile 
era. 

These wornout plants, these rundown central business districts, can- 
not perform effectively their major function of providing jobs, serv- 
ices, and the resources which pay for a major part of city services. 
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Outmoded though they are, those facilities are usually located on 
the most desirable and ‘valuable sites in town. No way has been 
found, other than fire or urban redevelopment, to tear these buildings 
down and build in their place the kind of factories and shopping areas 
in which modern American business can grow and prosper. 

As a result, the overwhelming amount of new investment in indus- 
trial construction in our city, in our State and our region has been 
outside the central city. 

As these opportunities for rebuilding go by, the industrial and 
commercial sections of our cities become more and more obsolescent 
and less able to compete. 

Their deterioration spurs the parallel deterioration in adjacent resi- 
dential areas, and blight spread ever more rapidly through our cities. 

I{ we pose and reflect, we will recognize this pattern as one which 
afflicts all the older cities in the country. 

I have given this problem the closest study and I have reluctantly 
concluded that it is not economically feasible for private enterprise 
to solve the problem of assembling and clearing blighted commercial 
or industrial areas for commercial or industrial reuse. 

Assembling parcels of sufficient size inside the city is virtually 
impossible w ithout the power of eminent domain. 

In addition, such property produces income and must be paid for 
on that basis. This makes it prohibitively expensive to tear down 
and rebuild without overcrowding, and with sufficient offstreet 
parking. 

The writedown of the existing use of the property is too much for 
private enterprise to do except under most unusual cirewnstances, 
and assembly of suitable large parcels is virtually impossible. 

I would, therefore, urge that the law be amended to encourage cities 
to rebuild their industrial and commerciai areas just as much as their 
residential areas. It is foolish to expect that urban housing can 
remain at a standard level surrounded by blighted industrial and com 
mereial areas which cannot be rebuilt for industrial or commercial 
reuse. We must look at the whole city and not just the housing 
aspects. We can maintain the supply of good urban housing only 
ina whole community which is free of slums and blight. 

For the reasons given above, I have come to the conclusion that 
redevelopment and renewal are government functions which must be 
done with the use of government funds. The major role of private 
enterprise is to rebuild the areas after they have been cleared. 

Strong as is my faith in local government, I am convinced that our 
cities cannot afford to bear more than a portion of the cost of urban 
redevelopment and renewal. The financial resources, the tax base are 
just not there. There is the capacity to contribute some funds, and 
that should always be counted in. 

The major contribution of the locality is the difficnIt a ul chal 
lenging job of renewal itself. Making funds available is on lv a part 
of the job. 

Incidentally, I believe, too, that our States can and should make a 
contribution to the cost of urban renewal. What that contribution 

should be, I am not prepared to say. It certainly should not operate 
to cause more local del: ay and frustration. 
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It is my considered judgment that for the next several years, at 
least, the major share of the cost of this program must come from 
Federal funds. 

I have no personal figure to recommend. The American Municipal 
Association has given the matter close study and proposed a program 
of $500 million a year for 10 years that Mayor Lee referred to. 

That proposal deserves your serious consideration . As ae 
as the amount, is the establishment of the program on a stable year 
to-year basis. 

As an American businessman, I, too, regard the Russian techno- 
logical advances as a tremendous ‘challenge to our security and to 
our way of life. However, I have enough faith in our system to 
helieve that we can meet the Russian challenge without abandoning 
the slums and blight to their fate. 

I regard the partnership which is developing among the Federal 
and local governments and private enterprise in the fight for urban 
renewal as one of the most hopeful and most promising developments 
of the last 4 years. 

I ask you to believe that we in the cities of America are ready to 
do our part. We ask you to provide us on a stable basis the Federal 
assistance which we need to match with our own resources to get the 
job done. 

I ask it be provided with such restrictions as are absolutely neces- 
sary, but with a minimum of delay and a maximum of confidence in 
our ability to make the right decisions locally. 

We have welcomed your staff to our city, and I hope you will find 
it possible to visit us yourselves and see what we are trying to 
accomplish. 

I certainly thank you for this opportunity. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Rowe, if I were appearing before this same com- 
mittee, I would like to present as fine a statement as you have. 

Mr. Rowr. Thank you. 

Mr. Rains. Before we start examining these witnesses, I want to 
put in the record, and I want you gentlemen to read it, on both 
sides, a statement from Harpers Magazine entitled, “Lee of New 
Haven and His Political Jackpot.” 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


{From Harper’s Magazine] 
LEE oF New HAvEN—AND His PorirTicat JacKpor 
(Jeanne R. Lowe) 


To run a town well—and bring it back from decay and blight—takes political 
skill and courage. A young mayor of an old American city has also made it 
pay in votes 


Richard C. Lee of New Haven is the first city mayor in the country to make 
urban renewal the cornerstone of his political career. Today, as a result, this 
twice-defeated candidate for a once semiceremonial job in a second-rate city is 
apparently assured of reelection next month for his third term. The Hartford 
Courant has called him the hottest piece of political real estate in Connecticut, 
and he is a sure bet—if he wants it—for the Democratic senatorial nomination 
in 1958. Mayor Lee has struck political pay dirt in an unpromising issue. 

On paper, urban redevelopment sounds fine. All a city has to do is apply for 
part of the billion-dollar fund made available under title I of the National 
Housing Act of 1949. The Federal Government will then lend the locality the 
money it needs to acquire and clear blighted land for subsequent sale to private 
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redevelopers and provide a grant of two-thirds of the net cost. In short, a nice 
Federal handout. But when cities take the gift home and unwrap it they discover 
that redevelopment can be the most complicated, time-consuming, politically 
thankless, do-it-yourself project ever wished on a harrassed municipal official. 

Slum clearance tampers with peoples’ lives; relocation stirs up their fears 
and prejudices. In acquiring land, the city may have to destroy going businesses, 
whose owners can bring law suits that may hold up projects for years. Organ- 
ized opposition makes headlines and may kill the entire program. Taxpayers see 
in the terms of resale to developers a giveaway or a politica) fix, while politicians 
see safe wards wiped out and out-of-town technicians coming in to run their city. 

And, finally, can the city sell the land? Can it devise a reuse plan that is 
both beneficial to the community and sufficiently attractive to private redevelopers 
for them to run the financial risks and wait out the inevitable delays? In some 
cities, slum-cleared land has lain fallow for years, exposed to public view. 
Small wonder that in 8 years only 3 redevelopment projects in the country have 
been completed, and that in most cities slum clearance is little more than a 
1-shot job, to which officials can safely point with pride. 

Why do more? Mainly because our cities are in trouble. Making them fit 
to live in, and do business in, is one of the most challenging national missions of 
the coming decades. For the alternative to urban renewal is urban decay. As 
Albert M. Cole, Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator, has repeatedly 
said, “Any city that does not set in motion by 1960 a comprehensive program 
to halt blight will be flirting with municipal ruin by 1965.” 

The difficulty is that redevelopment has no place on the list of familiar politi- 
cal issues. It has to be put there, by a politician who can identify himself with 
it, make votes with it, and carry through on it without sacrificing the human 
values involved or letting the total, overall conception be watered down. What 
redevelopment needed was an example like New Haven’s, which other cities have 
watched with envy and which Housing Administrator Cole has called spectacular, 
imaginative, exciting, comprehensive—a model for urban renewal in the cities of 
America. 


DECAY OF A CITY 


New Haven, by 1954, was quietly rotting on the vine. The city, seventh oldest 
in the country, had long since outgrown its excellent original plan and had built 
factories next to homes, 2-story taxpayers on choice downtown land. The 
suburbs circling its perimeter were claiming the descendants of the early Yankee 
settlers and were fast drawing away the children of more recent immigrants 
as well. Automobiles were choking streets built for the horse and buggy. While 
merchants closed up shop in the central business district, new stores were 
springing up on the radial routes in residential neighborhoods. 

For decades New Haven had been the first city of the State, reaching 162,000 
in 1920. Then, in the midst of a national boom, it stopped growing. No new 
office building went up in the center of town after the midtwenties, and the 
last hotel was built in 1912. Apathy settled over the community; no crisis 
stirred it. Old John Day Jackson, publisher of the city’s two newspapers—and 
the product of an earlier, less-troubled era—held a tight lid on New Haven’s 
mounting problems. Mayors who ventured to spend money on overdue improve- 
ments soon heard of the publisher’s displeasure, and sporadic efforts of business 
groups to stop the downward trend found little support in city hall. 

Rising and spreading through the middle of New Haven, yet aloof, was its 
greatest and most enduring institution—the university. Visitors were drawn 
to the city by Yale, yet to residents it was a source both of pride and of deep 
resentment. For some of them, to blame Yale for blocking the city’s growth— 
and undermining its tax base—became the fashion. Any convenient scapegoat 
would do to explain away the fact that New Haven was on the way down. 

The worst decline was in slum areas, one of which was to become the focal 
point of the city’s renewal. Once there had been a pleasant stream named West 
Creek, flowing through New Haven to the harbor at its door. Traders and 
shippers who came to the Yankee seaport 300 years ago drew into the sheltering 
waters of West Creek and disembarked on its shore. As the years passed, the 
stream dried up. Tanneries were built over its filled-in bed, and after the Civil 
War cheap tenements sprang up there to house the waves of Irish, Germans, 
Italians, and Poles who came to work in New Haven’s factories. 

The site of the creek, now named Oak Street, served as a receiving station for 
each new group. Those who prospered moved on, past the elm-lined Central 
Green, to the neighborhoods which soon spread out like a giant fan, their backs 
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to the sea. In time, Oak Street became a repository for the backwash of New 
Haven. It deteriorated into a canyon of filth and hopelessness, where families 
of 6 crowded into 2 unheated rooms and great rats terrorized the sleep of 
children. Debris piled ankle-deep in its alleys. 

Today, the rats are gone from Oak Street. The tinderbox, ramshackle tenements 
have vanished under the wrecker’s ball; the 5-cent bathhouses, the cheap taverns, 
and the heaps of rubbish have been swept away by bulldozers; former slum- 
dwellers and penny-ante merchants have been relocated. Where the creek once 
flowed, a giant pathway is being cleared for a 6-lane, mile-long traffic artery— 
the Oak Street connector—which will pump motorists from the inland suburbs 
and the expressway at the harbor right to the city’s commercial heart. 

Soon, a new 11-story, $10 million office building will rise over 5 acres of the 
former slum, bringing 2,700 employees within a lunch-time stroll of downtown 
shops. Nearly (also built with private capital), 3 shining high-rise apartment 
houses—separated by green lawns, playgrounds for children, and parking space 
for cars—will house 700 families, and a retail shopping center will provide new 
stores. Half the community services formerly required by Oak Street will be 
needed ; and 5 times the taxes will return to the city. 

For more than 2 years now, this once-forgotten quarter has been in the civic 
spotlight. Oak Street, once the shame of New Haven, has become a symbol of its 
new pride and hope. On Sunday afternoon, parents take their children down 
to the project to see what’s new. But Oak Street is only the beginning for New 
Haven—the first integrated step in a grand design which will gear the city to the 
automotive age, rebuild its rotten commercial core, shore up slipping neighbor- 
hoods, and draw back the disenchanted from the suburbs. In 10 years, if the 
people stay with the program and if Federal funds hold out, New Haven may 
be the first slumless city. 

For some of its citizens, there is another big if—would the program shrink 
and New Haven sink back into lethargy if its dynamic mayor departed for 
Washington? In March this year, when proposed cutbacks in the Federal housing 
appropriations threatened to stall the program (and perhaps Lee’s progress, 
as well), he rallied mayors across the country and wound up as their spokes- 
man at the White House—helping to restore the funds, winning the gratitude 
of Federal housing officials, and finding himself by the President’s side at a well- 
publicized press conference. What next? Perhaps the question will go un- 
answered, for the opportunity to remake his city could well be more attractive 
to Dick Lee than the job of junior Senator from Connecticut. 





SANDLOT TO CITY HALL 


Richard Charles Lee was born in a cold-water flat. He attended school in 
a New Haven slum neighborhood, and worked mornings and afternoons to help 
his family make ends meet. His father was incapacitated for work during 
most of Lee’s youth and died while he was in high school. From his mother 
Lee absorbed his religious faith and the lesson that those who get ahead do 
more than is asked of them. An enthusiastic sandlot ballplayer, he first tangled 
with city authorities when he marched into the recreation commissioner’s office 
and demanded to know why the ball fields weren’t kept in better condition. 

“It seems,” Lee has said, “that I’ve been preparing for the job of mayor all 
my life.” There is a story told of him that while he was working in an A. & P. 
one of the store’s customers, a political wheel, liked to have Dick wait on him 
and prophesied that the boy would one day be mayor. Lee first learned his way 
around in city politics when he went to work at 18- as a reporter for the Journal- 
Courier, spending 5 years first on the police and fire beat, then at city hall. 
Shortly after he reached voting age, and enrolled in the Democratic party, a 
vacancy came up for the unpaid job of alderman. Dick, who had attracted the 
favorable attention of the lady ward leader, received the party’s nod. 

As a freshman legislator, he listened and learned. He also asked to be as- 
signed to the city planning commission where, in 1941, he helped push through 
the Commission’s first budget; and he was instrumental in hiring the brilliant 
French city planner, Maurice E. H. Rotival, then a professor at Yale, to make 
the city’s first master plan. Within 6 months the Frenchman had come up with 
an exciting new statement of the principles on which New Haven was to be 
rebuilt. 

Take advantage of your natural setting, Rotival said—the harbor, the hills, 
the Central Green, your geographical function as a distribution center. Let 
visitors enter by your front door—the harbor approach, instead of the cluttered 
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back streets or the railroad yards. Automobile transportation, he insisted, is 
the lifeblood of the city. New Haven must build back on itself, recentralize the 
business district, use highways to bring people into the downtown center instead 
of pypassing it. He drew great arteries which swept up along the harbor and 
brought traffic directly itno a rebuilt business district. 

A brilliant conception—but who would build the roads, rip down the buildings, 
erect the new ones, pay the costs? Rotival went around New Haven for months 
trying to peddle his plan. The League of Women Voters were his principal sup- 
porters; but the business community was highly skeptical, and the real-estate 
men kept building new commercial structures further out Whitney Avenue. In 
1944, Rotival went to Algiers to join the Free French forces and De Gaulle. 

Meanwhile, in 1943, a peptic ulcer brought Lee home from the Army, at a time 
when Yale was searching for a reporter to handle its wartime news digest. He 

vas hired for the job by the late Carl Lohmann, the secretary of the university 
who ruled its protocol with such an iron hand that it was sometimes called the 
Holy Lohmann Empire. Somehow, the kid from the wrong side of the tracks 
and the master of heraldry, a founder of the Whiffenpoofs, hit it off. Lohmann 
became his guide and Lee, in the 11 years he worked for Yale, built the 1-man 
press operation into a 5-man bureau, respected alike by faculty and education 
editors. 

Though he lunched almost daily at Mory’s with friends from the faculty, 
Lee remained a regular attendant at wakes, the St. Patrick’s Day parade, and 
Rotary Club luncheons. He still dresses like a Yale man, in button-down shirts 
and tweed jackets, but his accent is far from Ivy League—and he has a memory 
like Jim Farley’s for names and faces. He became a director of the Negro 
Dixwell Community Council and master of ceremonies of the Yale Bowl Pops 
Concerts. He served four terms on the board of aldermen, the last one as a 
minority leader, and at the age of 33 he won the party’s nomination for mayor. 
In 1949 he conducted a high-level campaign for municipal reform and city 
planning, and lost by a narrow 712 votes. Two years later, again the Democratic 
“andidate, he waged a tougher fight and missed victory by a heartbreaking 2 
votes. 

That looked like the end of politics for Lee. An ulcer, a wife, and year-old 
daughter to support made a business career seem more logical. But there were 
those nagging 2 votes and a flattering petition signed by over 4,000 independent 
voters asking him to run in 1953. He was already familiar with redevelopment 
and convinced that it could make political sense. But perhaps he was also 
influenced by what had happened to him one night in Oak Street where, in 1951 
he campaigned door-to-door for the first time. The stench and filth of a slum 
apartment he was canvassing so nauseated him that he rushed own the rickety 
stairs and was sick at the curb. “I began putting together the ethereal city 
planning I’d been preaching for years with the facts of life,” he recalls. “I 
knew that Oak Street was all wrong and that something had to be done about it.” 

United community support was the first essential. When he accepted his 
third nomination for mayor on September 29, 1953, Lee declared, ““‘We must 
take the public of New Haven into partnership with the city government.” He 
promised that within 60 days of taking office he would set up a representative, 
nonpartisan citizens action commission, to investigate the causes of the city’s 
decline and find the remedy. The newspapers, which had refused Lee’s ads in 
1951 on the grounds that they were libelous, ran a front-page editorial against 
Lee’s election. But with the help of a crusading local radio station, TV, and 
local meetings Lee got through to the electorate. This time he made city hall 
by a comfortable 3,500-vote margin. 

His political opponents say Lee has received too much credit for New Haven’s 
accomplishments, that he came to office at a fortunate moment. “My stage,” 
he says, “was to put a plan into action.” 

The State highway department, taking advantage of filled-in land which had 
become available through a harbor-dredging program, was already bringing a 
new highway—the Connecticut Thruway, up along the harbor, following the 
1941 Rotival scheme. A redevelopment agency had been established and had 
hired the French planner, back from creating the modern city of Caracas, 
Venezuela, to guide its program. 

The new Rotival “short approach” plan had already been published during 
the incumbent mayor’s term. With the support of traffic expert Lloyd Reid, 
Rotival had answered the question of what to do with the 34,000-car stream 
which the new thruway would funnel into the already-choking city; their 
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solution was the Oak Street connector and they gave first priority to clearing 
the Oak Street slum, for which the city had already approached the Federal 
Government, sut there Was no assurance that the two problems of slum-clearance 
and traffic rerouting would be linked together. It was Lee who had the fore- 
sight and determination to insist on making the connector certain before letting 
the final plans for Oak Street’s redevelopment be made. 

It took nearly 2 years, practically Lee’s whole first term, to put the show 
on the road. Instead of the promised 60 days, the citizens action commission 
was 9 months in forming. Some business leaders regarded the vast and expensive 
rebuilding program as “Lee’s Dreams,” the nonpartisan commission as a political 
play. “You’re too young and inexperienced to carry out the program,” one of 
them told the mayor. It would never work in New Haven. 

Gradually—by arguing and persuading, by showing them the economic threat 
to the city and convincing them of the financial soundness of redevelopment, and 
finally by pure force of personality—Lee got some of the bigwigs to go along 
with him on faith. Carl Freese, a bank president who lived in the suburbs but 
made his living at Church Street and Crown, agreed to serve as chairman. To- 
gether, they recruited representatives of the most powerful interests in the 
community to serve on the CAC’s executive committee, the nerve center of the 
program; and over the summer leaders and opinion-makers from all levels were 
added. The resulting 600-member commission was so carefully composed that, 
as Carl Freese says, “If anyone throws a rock at the program, they’re bound 
to hit one of their own.” 

To show people what redevelopment was all about, Lee had Rotival prepare a 
30-panel exhibit—how New Haven would look if the master plan were carried 
out—to display at the opening CAC luncheon in September 1954. That winter 
he persuaded a CAC executive committee member, Patrick McGinnis, then presi- 
dent of the New Haven Railroad, to offer his full hospitality to 75 members of 
the CAC (including the use of his private car) for a trip to Philadelphia, to look 
over the projects there at firsthand. “The trip would have been a success 
if we'd never gotten off the train,” one member recalls. Community leaders who 
had never talked to one another before—social workers and bankers, labor lead- 
ers and merchants—spent congenial hours in the club car, and before the trip 
ended they were urging each other on to greater efforts for a greater New Haven. 

As the CAC began to function it made “citizen participation” more than a nice 
phrase for speeches. But the first giant step Lee had to take alone. This was 
the battle for the indispensable Oak Street connector. In March 1954, Lee had 
invited State Highway Commissioner G. Albert Hill and his enginecrs down to 
New Haven, to sell them on providing the millions of dollars for Rotival’s traffic 
feeder. (In the process he also found his first customer for the redeveloped land, 
persuading the Southern New England Telephone Co. to move a proposed office 
building out of the way of the connector and into the project area.) With well- 
marshaled facts, a coordinated presentation of community wants, and endless 
trips and phone calls to Hartford, Lee secured Hill’s support—despite the argu- 
ments of traffic engineers who thought it was their job to move cars, not rebuild 
cities—and by October Lee had him convinced. If the State would invest 
$10 million in New Haven, then redevelopment was clearly more than a promise. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


“You mean to tell me,” another mayor from the Northeast said to Lee, “that 
you make redevelopment an asset?” His visitor was not alone in wondering how 
to categorize this politician who runs on a new issue. New Haven’s mayor is a 
liberal supported by conservatives, an organization man with eggheads work- 
ing for him in the wards. Eugene Rostow, dean of the Yale Law School, was 
chairman of the Independent Citizens for Lee; and John Golden, the Democratic 
national committeeman from Connecticut, is his principal political mentor. 
3ut Dick Lee belongs to no one, and his achievement is his own. “Why shouldn’t 
I?” he asks, when criticized for taking credit for the city’s programs. “After all, 
I’m the one who fights for them.” How does he do it? How does he convert the 
hard work of urban renewal into votes? 

To take Oak Street off the shelf, first of all, required a staff considerably 
larger and better paid than the one Lee inherited. He pushed through his 
board of finance a $250,000 planning and redevelopment budget—five times the 
previous size—and by late 1955 he had recruited a staff of top technicians, most 
of whom had learned the ropes in other cities. Early in 1955 he had appointed a 
deputy for redevelopment, Edward C. Logue, a 34-year-old ex-Philadelphian, 
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who had been an aid to Connecticut’s Chester Bowles both as governor and 
Ambassador. A Yale Law School graduate who had studied with Rotival, Logue 
has been instrumental in getting Rotival’s scheme through the mills of Federal 
redtape. “I didn’t see a full-time job in being deputy to a part-time mayor in a 
town of 167,000,” Logue has said; but he is now working around the clock for the 
satisfaction of serving a mayor with the guts and imagination to put good plans 
into effect. 

The politicians’ rewards were less apparent. “He wins, but what’s in it for 
me?” a hard-working ward heeler asked. Long-established sinecures were being 
wiped out to provide money for the expanded program and, instead of being 
consulted about city hall jobs, they were reading of new appointments in the 
newspapers. Lee’s reforms, and there were many, brought them few obvious 
benefits. He restricted curb parking during peak hours downtown and insti- 
vated a rigid tow-away rule which aroused much resentment; and he also intro- 
duced a tag system, worked out on IBM machines, which made it impossible to 
fix traffic tickets. His economies were equally useless to the old-line politicians. 
He visited every municipal installation, from the schools to the truck-parking 
lots and the sewage plants, and thereafter cut much of the fat off city payrolls 
and undertook many administrative changes. The result was a surplus of 
almost three-quarters of a million dollars, biggest in the city’s history, at the 
end of his first year in office. But Lee, instead of reducing taxes, plowed it back 
into long overdue capital improvements and into his still-unfulfilled plans for 
redevelopment. (He has since achieved many of those plans, however, without 
raising taxes, which is one of the reasons local businessmen support him.) 

“Dick brought us along step by step, until we thought it was our program,” 
said an alderman. “He doesn’t give you more than you can swallow and he 
makes you feel you are part of the team.” And Lee lost no opportunity to 
address PTA and other neighborhood meetings, night after night, taking maps 
and models with him to explain what redevelopment was all about. Even 
today, on the office wall to the left of his desk, is an 8-by-10-foot map of the 
city with all the phases of renewal clearly marked on it. Almost automatically, 
when the mayor starts talking about the program, he reaches for a rubber-tipped 
pointer to illustrate his words. He calls the map the best investment he has 
made. 

And Lee, as soon as he took office, gave the politicians something they could 
also point to. In decaying residential neighborhoods, he began building play- 
grounds, modernizing old ones with bright new equipment, remodeling and 
adding new rooms to decrepit school buildings. Whenever an improvement was 
announced, a sign appeared on the site reading, “An Awakened New Haven 
Builds for the Future,” and later the mayor would be on hand for the opening 
ceremony. Plans were adopted for a new home for the aged and, as part of 
the dog-pound rehabilitation, a weekly TV show succeeded in placing 1,400 
stray mutts with kids throughout the city. 

“How do you sell blueprints?” said an alderman whose ward needed, and got, 
a playground. ‘Two years ago that’s all we had. The playgrounds were used 
like ads. You can talk all day about bond issues, but when you open a new 
dog shelter or a corner playground—that brings it home.” 

Lee needed those ads. The job of streamlining the civic administration and 
simultaneously trying to create a new city had proved to be an almost crushing 
burden, landing him in the hospital three times during his second year in office 
(and costing him a major operation during his second term). When the 1955 
election campaign came around Lee was ill, his top-priority program for rebuild- 
ing Oak Street was still unapproved in Washington, and his opponents thought 
they had found an issue at last which would cost him votes. This was the sale 
of some high schools to Yale, a subject that touched Lee on a sensitive nerve. 

For years the city had needed to replace its turn-of-the-century downtown 
school buildings with modern ones which would offer adequate recreation space. 
The university, in whose shadow they lay, was the logical purchaser. But when 
Lee sold the schools to Yale, delighted cries of “sell-out” and “Little Boy 
Blue” arose from Republican throats. 

They made good newspaper copy at the time, and the new high-school sites, 
chosen with perhaps more haste than care, may yet provide much-needed anti- 
Lee ammunition for the 1957 campaign. But a week before election in 1955, 
with an assist from Republican Senator Prescott Bush, Federal approval for Oak 
Street came through—in eight-column headlines—and was announced by Lee 
and Bush in a joint press conference from the mayor’s office. When the votes 
were counted, Lee had been re-elected by a margin of 20,000—the largest ever 
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achieved by a Mayor in Connecticut—and the voters had given him a 31—2 Demo- 
eratic board of aldermen as well. 

The time had now come for the first public hearings on Oak Street. Here the 
project—and Lee’s political future—would be won or lost with the people of 
New Haven. 

On the day of the hearing each of the city department heads took his turn 
on the stand. First came the 6-foot chief of police, in his dress uniform. ‘We 
have more than six arrests in this area every day.” The fire chief was next. 
“Calls from Oak Street are 600 percent higher than in the rest of the city.” The 
judge of the city court told the hearing that “Oak Street has prostitution on a 
greater scale than anywhere in the city.” One after another they testified. Not 
until the very end did the planners and redevelopers present their case. By then 
to have opposed Oak Street would have been tantamount to publicly championing 
crime, disease, juvenile delinquency, and higher taxes. Not a single voice was 
raised in protest, and when land acquisition began only a handful of properties 
had to be taken by condemnation. 


HIGH GEAR 


Each stage of the Oak Street project received this same hand-tailored care. 
Even the rats, symbol of slum evil, had a press conference. When the director 
of environmental sanitation sent a routine, two-paragraph announcement about 
his rat-eradication plans to the mayor’s office he was summoned in. ‘“Let’s find 
out how many rats there are, what diseases they carry, what kind of poison 
you're using.” He went back to do some research. When the rat program 
began, the fact that 10,000 rats would be killed in Oak Street made a front-page 
story, and their disappearance was covered like a regular news beat. The peo- 
ple of New Haven are still talking about the rats. 

Mayor Lee himself was in the cab of the wrecker’s truck when demolition 
began, directing the steel ball which shattered the first house. When official visi- 
tors came to town they were always taken on the Mayor’s daily tour through 
Oak Street, which often involved a special demolition. The peaceful relocation 
of 881 families went unpublicized, but no effort was spared to help the former 
slum dwellers get a new start, to find a decent home for a large family or an 
elderly couple, to reassure the fearful. This is the side of Lee’s work which has 
nothing to do with headlines, but which means the most to many of his associates 
and may someday be best remembered. 

A business relocation office, first in the country, was also set up to help the 
hundred-odd merchants find new space. Many of them enlarged their operations 
in better quarters; some are moving into the new 19-acre industrial-commercial 
park which the CAC helped sponsor; while others will move back into the project 
area. It is true that the marginal merchants, like the agonized operators of the 
flea market, have been driven out of business in New Haven, but to Lee these 
are some of the inevitable hurts which must be suffered in rebuilding the city. 

By May this year, the last pieces of the Oak Street jig-saw puzzle were falling 
into place. Within 1 week, ground-breaking ceremonies for the new telephone 
company building took place and, at a dramatic public auction, three syndicates 
bid over a million dollars for the apartment house site. The winner, a Boston- 
New York syndicate, outbid Yale—once considered the only possible customer— 
and paid an incredible $1,150,000, which was $450,000 more than the redevlop- 
ment agency’s minimum-bid price. Property, in New Haven, was beginning to 
mean something after all. 

Even as the auctioneer’s gavel was falling another project, twice as big as 
Oak Street, was clearing through Federal channels. For 6 months color render- 
ings had been stacked in a corner of Ed Logue’s office, and lights in the redevelop- 
ment offices had burned late as the planners worked to make their Federal 
application argument-proof. Rumors had been floating around town for several 
years, ever since a private developer had tried to assemble the land (but had 
dropped the project when owners asked a higher price per square foot than the 
site of the Empire State Building). But no one knew quite what it was. 

In the last days of May, when unofficial word of approval came from Washing- 
ton, the CAC executive committee gathered in the mayor’s office for their monthly 
meeting. They had known about the Church Street project from its inception, 
but they were still entitled to a feeling of pride and satisfaction when Lee an- 
nounced that the Federal Government’s $2314 million loan and $1344 million 
grant had been approved. 

That morning 400 invitations had gone out to community leaders for a luncheon 
at the Lawn Club the following Wednesday, when they would hear the first 
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public announcement. During the next few days, Mayor Lee, Carl Freese, Frank 
O’Brion, chairman of the redevelopment agency, and Lucius Rowe, president of 
the Southern New England Telephone Co. and the new chairman of CAC, and 
other business and political leaders, were to meet with the major tenants and 
property-holders in the area. For weeks, the city plan department had been 
frantically building a scale model of the Church Street redevelopment and by 
the Wednesday luncheon a two-color, illustrated brochure would be ready too. 

Tuesday afternoon, at a full-dress preview in the mayor’s office—compijete 
with the scale model, color renderings, aerial photographs, and voluminous news 
releases—-Lee showed the plan to members of the press. “This,” he told them, 
“is the most important thing that will ever happen in New Haven’s history.” 
Also present was real-estate developer Roger L. Stevens, who had organized the 
syndicate—as Mayor Lee reminded his audience—which purchased the Empire 
State Building for $52 million. And that night Lee let the 31 Democratic alder- 
men in on the story at a special dinner in a neighborhood restaurant. “Dick, 
you'll win by 30,000 this year!” one enthusiastic alderman called out. Finally, 
in the humid noonday atmosphere of the Lawn Club the next day, where the 
CAC and its guests had gathered so often since their inaugural luncheon, the 
Church Street plan was revealed. 


REBUILDING DOWNTOWN 


It was an $85 million redevelopment, largest per capita in the country, which 
would go directly to the heart of the city’s problems—its obsolete, deteriorating 
commercial core. It proposed virtually to gut the four highest-priced blocks in 
downtown New Haven, demolishing the crazy-quilt of “taxpayers,” cobblers’ 
shops, and hundred-year-old buildings that were mixed with a few sound struc- 
tures on this choice location, to make way for an 1&-story, 500-room hotel (with 
banquet facilities for 1,000 and a garden restaurant overlooking the green), a 
modern 5-story office building for the First National Bank, a retail shopping 
development, and parking space for at least 3,200 cars—all of this to bring 
customers off the connector through widened access streets into a rebuilt down- 
town district. 

The 93-acre, pie-shaped project would anchor New Haven’s commercial center 
to the green and extend it all the way to the harbor, where a State-financed 
$2 million regional market would rise on the filled land and house wholesale 
merchants whose quarters were due for demoltion. The residential slums in 
between would be replaced by apartment houses and a commercial park; there 
was even an S-acre tract for a school site which the neighboring Hill residents had 
needed for 25 years. And, all told, the project would cost the city only $508,000 
in cash, while private funds coming into the area were expected to total $34 
million, with Stevens’ syndicate backing the hotel and retail shopping center. 

Church Street was not only breathtaking—it took courage. Instead of building 
a modern commercial center on free or cheaper land, in competition with the 
old central business district, New Haven is building back on itself, as Rotival 
counseled 16 years ago. This recentralizing is also tied to the city’s plans for 
residential neighborhoods, for it will counteract the ribbonlike commercialization 
which is blighting them, and also provide the necessary tax base to pay for 
schools and other community services. Furthermore, the entire plan was con- 
ceived in terms of the automobile traffic, which is now essential to any central 
business district, and of the final esthetic effect, an aspect of redevelopment 
which carries increasing weight with Lee. 


RICH DIET OF CHANGE 


A standing ovation, the greatest in his life—and greatest anyone in New 
Haven can remember—greeted the mayor when he finished his speech. Next 
day the Hartford Courant, commenting on Lee’s “challenging announcement,” 
said that “in the long run only such enthusiasm, determination and imagination 
will * * * check the blight and decay now ferociously attacking our cities.” 
The New Britain Herald admitted that the Church Street plan “staggers the 
imagination” and asked: “Is it possible that New Haven does have a monopoly 
on vivid imagination, dynamic aggressiveness, and willingness to face the 
futuer? * * * We write these things enviously * * *.” Mayor Lee and the 
citizens of New Haven “have the admiration of a host of Connecticut folks,” 
said the Hartford Times. “We congratulate New Haven and tell ourselves— 
zo and do likewise.” 
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Church Street is not all, either. Already three more projects to renew 
neighborhoods which ring the downtown area are well advanced. Application 
for the 200-acre Wooster Square project has just gone to the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and 2 more are on the drawing boards. Can New Haven, the 
city that used to take 50 years to turn over in bed, taken this rich diet of 
change? And could it keep going without Lee? 

Several of its citizens have given their own replies. Frank O’Brion, head of 
the redevelopment agency says, “I don’t see how the citizens can let it stop. 
Oak Street will be there as a reminder that it can be done,” and Lucius Rowe, 
head of the CAC, shares the belief that “nothing can stop us now.” Breaking 
precedent, the New Haven Evening Register even ran an editorial praising the 
Church Street proposal and Mayor Lee. 

Not everything is rosy, of course. With the approach of the mayoralty election 
this fall Lee’s opposition is asserting its claim that his methods are “dictatorial” 
and “highhanded,” that he completes all his own plans before announcing them 
and thus gives others no time, and that—despite the admitted value of his 
projects—there is “a growing body of opposition to redevelopment in New 
Haven.’ When public hearings on Church Street were held in July, Mrs. Edith 
Valet Cook, Lee’s Republican opponent, entered a demand for “a little more 
democracy in this town than we've had lately.” 

The complaint that Dick Lee claims credit due to others is one he can with- 
stand. No one could stay in New Haven long without seeing that the opposite is 
true. “Ever since I got here,’ said one reporter, “I’ve been meeting people 
who claim the credit.” It is the resurgence of the whole community, the restora- 
tion of its faith in itself, that strikes the visitor. Dick Lee is only one of the 
men responsible—the one, as it happens, who is running for mayor. He expects 
to get the grant for Church Street in late fall. If his usual sense of timing 
hasn’t failed him, there is little doubt that the most daring urban redevelopment 


program in the United States will get underway on schedule—just in time for 


the election campaign. 


Mr. Rats. I think I would like to ask your colleagues whether they 
are Democrats or Republicans. 

Mr. O’Brion. Lam a Republican, sir. 

Mr. Rowe. I am a Republican. 

Mr. Tatie. And what is the mayor? 

Mr. Ler. I am a Democrat. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Rowe, is your telephone company affiliated with 
the A. T. & T? 

Mr. Rowe. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Ratns. What is your position ? 

Mr. Rowe. I am president of Southern New England Telephone 
Co., which operates just in the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. Rains. Mayor, one of the things that intrigued me about your 
statement was that, while we hear glowing reports of what is hap- 
pening in New Haven, and, as a matter of public record, you have 
gotten a lot of publicity across the Nation because of the fact you 
have been able to do a bipartisan or nonpartisan program to rebuild 
New Haven, somebody said New Haven was the seventh oldest city: 
is that right? 

Mr. Lee. Sixth. 

_ Mr. Rains. What brought about the slums in the first place? Was 
it because of poor planning in the early days, many years ago: because 
of obsolescence ; because of failure to keep it up; because of failure of 
the city to have the proper ordinances to maintain it, or what brought 
it about ? > 

Mr. Ler. I think all those things are correct. The Oak Street 
area, Which is the prime example of slum clearance in the area, was 
a slum 50 years ago. 

Mr. Rains. That is in the heart of the city ? 
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Mr. Lee. Within walking distance of the main part of the city. 
A combination of a lot of things: lack of proper laws many years ago 
with industry growing up side by side with residents, with ¢ -ommercial 
intrusion into the residential area, a lack of conformance with proper 
zoing enforcement—all are a part of it. Many of these sections which 
now are slums once were fine residential sections. 

Congressman Cretella is a former resident of our city, and the area 
in which he once lived was a ver y beautiful area, but, because of lack 
of zoning, we have had factories side by side with homes and com- 
mercial encroachment to the point where one of the finest sections 
of our city is now a blighted area, and, within 5 years, unless the pro- 
gram we have before ‘the URA in W ashington goes through, this 
Worcester Square, so called, will be a slum like Oak Street, “and we 
hope that we can correct that. 

Mr. Rarns. One of the questions always asked in our committee, 
and it intrigues me, by my good friend from California, Mr. Me- 
Donough, who is sincere in his belief, is that one of the things that has 
‘aused slums in America has been because cities, themselves, have 
failed to put into effect the proper ordinances and restrictions and 
have allowed slums to develop. But always, as he asks that question, 
and when I go to California I look at those beautiful new cities— 
his hometown of Los Angeles, you know, is beautiful, it has an old 
church or two—I remember it is still a new city, and the planning is 
much better than cities in the eastern part of the country. 

I heard him ask the same question of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Of course, William Penn, when he settled Philadelphia, didn’t have 
any planning, and the truth is the trouble with old cities in Europe, 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, has been the fact that in the 
original planning of the city, itself, they almost always followed cow 
trails or Indian pi paths i in the settlement of the cities; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Ler. That iscorrect. New Haven was originally laid out hand- 
somely and well. We were built around a so-called section, 9-square 
section, and if we had stuck to that concept, we would be a city without 
many of the major problems we have today. The balance of the city, 
as the population increased, the residenti: 1] areas and the commercial 
areas just sprawled; like Topsy, they “just growed.” They grew 
anyway, and there was no major control over them. 

We finally had a city planning commission in 1913, but we had no 
proper zoning enforcements or laws until 1927: no major changes 
were made until several years ago, and the city planning commission 
never even had a budget until 1941, so that the evil was simply com- 
pounded over the years to the point where these streets which were 
planned for a horse-and-buggy age, or which followed Indian paths 
and cow trails, are simply jammed today with impassable traffic con- 
ditions, with lack of parking i = the downtown section, with a com- 
mercial area where the land is Tiffany in quality but has “Bowery” 
groomings on it. 

Mr. Rarns. One of the things that modern cities need, then, as Mr. 
McDonough will agree, is a modern planning board with full author- 
ity to plan the city as it ought to be to prevent the slums of the 
future: isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Ratys. With full authority, ordinances, and laws to protect 
the planning board in its decisions. 
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Mr. Lee. That is what we have been doing for the past 4 years. 

Mr. Rains. I have noted in my travels throughout America, in big 
cities, the worst problems we have on slums are not in the new cities, 
and when I say new I mean 50, 75, or 100 years ago, but in the old 
cities that had no planning to begin with; is that correct ? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonoveu. When was New Haven established / 

Mr, Ler. 1638. 

Mr. Rains. 1638? 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Rains, I have one other question of the mayor. You mentioned 
section 220, the rental-housing project which you hoped to have on the 
way in your first big ¢ learance project, and on page 10 of your state- 
ment you say that you are having trouble getting a F HA commit- 
ment. Do you think you are going to get it soon, or what is the 
trouble ? 

Mr. Ler. I think we will. I have Mr, Logue and Mr. Taylor with 
me, and they could answer the problem in more detail. 

Mr. Logur. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the whole 
story of 220 is a long one in New Haven and elsewhere, but, to give 
you this example, we had an auction for our Oak Street apartment 
land last May; the auction went very well. It took FHA 314 months 
to approve the land value that was established at that auction; in the 
meantime, 1 or the 3 blocks of land was lying idle, another was being 
cleared, and progress started on the third. When we finally got that 
settled, the land value settled, in less than 6 weeks we were able to 
negotiate a detailed agreement with the developer, and then it took 
us another 3 months to get that agreement approved by URA and 
FHA. 

It isn’t substantially changed from the one we submitted; it has 
changed a little, but not substanti: ally. Then the developers have to 
file for an FHA commitment, and that is becoming a bargaining 

rocess where they submit one thing, and FHA reviews it, and our 
Sali 3 is, I think, at least on the staff level, that the 220 program 
does not have the priority it requires in the FHA setup. It is just 
treated along with most of the other FHA projects. It is more diffi- 
cult; it is a new thing for them to do; it is out of their established 
pattern, and, somehow or other, it doesn’t stay on top of the pile. 

Mr. Rarns. If I may interrupt you there, I am inclined to agree with 
you that in FHA, and I hope the members of the committee will 
listen, 220 has not had the proper priority. Do you think it would 
be a wise move to change 220 from FHA and put it directly under 
Al Cole’s Housing and Home Finance Agency, and give him, the 
overall chief, the authority for seeing it move? Do you think that 
would cut some of the redtape? 

Mr. Locur. Mr. Chairman, speaking for myself, I think that would 
be a very strong step forward. I think that they could still use a lot 
of the technical services that FHA could provide. 

Mr. Ratns. The same services would be at his command, 93 *s the 
chief of the whole deal, with the urgency of wanting to get it cone, 
don’t you think he could do a better job with it in his : agency than 
ean be done in FHA, which is really an insuring agency, and an agency 
whose primary concern is really with sales housing ? 
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Mr. Locvr. It is not a program-development agency, and this is a 
program development. 

Mr. Ratns. Would you recommend we put it under the Housing 
Agency direct with responsibility to the Chief ? 

Mr. Locur. I would, yes. 

Mr. Rarns. Gentlemen, are you ready to ask questions of the mayor, 
Mr. Rowe, and Mr. O’Brion? Mr. Addonizio. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. Mayor, I don’t know whether you were present 
here this morning. 

Mr. Ler. No, sir, I was not. 

Mr. Apponizio. In effect, we had a great deal of conversation about 
greater participation by local governments, municipal and State gov- 
ernments in this program based on the fact, in the main, that it was 
easier for these municipalities and States to borrow money. They 
pay a lower interest rate than the Federal Government. 

I was wondering whether you would care to comment about that, 
or what you think of that idea 

Mr. Ler. Well, Mr. Addonizio, I think that most governmental 
agencies fail to realize—I was chairman of a committee which con- 
ferred with the President last April on this very same question, and 
the President, himself, took the position that the Federal people were 
doing substantially more than their share in a program like this, and 
my answer to the President is my answer to this committee, that we 
have a project known as the Oak Street area for which we have a 
$6,600,000 loan and grant. 

The project, of course, entails a great deal of responsibility on our 
part. First of all, as politically elected leaders, we have to take the 
calculated risks which this program represents in ee with 
people’s habit patterns, in forcing businesses to move, in uprooting 
families who live in the path of this project. 

We have to provide local capital to make this possible, we have to 
expand our planning staffs to do the designing and long-range plan- 
ning which are necessary in projects of this kind. We have to organ- 
ize the private capital to come in and invest in this area. 

We have to be the catalyst in bringing together the Federal, State, 
and local participation with private enterprise. We do a great deal 
on this project. 

The Oak Street project is well in excess of 40 million dollars, only 
slightly more than 2 million dollars of which is a Federal invest- 
ment in the area, and we feel that the cities do an enormous amount 
of this. We have a great responsibility, we take all of the risks, and 
no one seems to recognize it. 

We feel very strongly that we should be treated as mature, intelli 
gent citizens who are doing all the work on the home front organiz 
ing the community, making the community realize that the economic 
future of the c ity is at stake, and that this kind of planning and long- 
range thinking is necessary if the city is to survive as the whole hub 
of our urban core of living. 

This is really a question of survival of the city, and we have done 
what I like to believe is a rather remarkable job in arousing our 
people to the problems which we have. The Federal participation in 
a project of $45 million, $2 million isn’t very much. It is the catalyst 
or the enzyme which starts the whole project. , 
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We feel we contribute so much to this, and we don’t seem to get 
the recognition that we are mature and intelligent about it, and it is 
one of the things which annoys me very much as a mayor, because we 
take all the risks. 

Another point in planning and programing this, when I became 
mayor in 1954, our planning and redevelopment budgets were some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $35,000 to $38,000 a year, and in one 
fell swoop, we went from $35,000 a year to $250,000 a year. 

We organized the staff, we hired them. recruited them from all over 
the East. We told the community what the problems were, we said 
we should tighten our belts to make this possible, We aroused public 
sentiment. We brought in the Chamber of Commerce, the bank and 
utility leaders, labor leaders, and all of this was our contribution to 
this project. It was an almost phenomenal task to take on, and it 
has been a good example for the rest of the State. 

We feel that this hasn’t been recognized and doesn’t seem to be 
recognized in Washington. We feel that if it were, our role would be 
much easier and much more simple, because these stringent require- 
ments which we have to face and live up to regularly would be eased 
off and some of the red tape might be eliminated. 

As I said in my testimony, no one has to prove Oak Street is a 
deficit area. As Congressman Cretella can tell you, you can drive by 
in your car, you don’t even he ave to get out to see it. 

Mr. Apponizr1o. On page 7 of your statement you talk about title 1 
under industrial and commercial redevelopment. I am deeply in- 
terested in this program. You recommend here, or the AMA recom- 
mends that the so-called 10 percent sathsardastion be raised to 20 
percent, and the requirement of a substantial amount of housing 
should be eliminated. 

I want you to know that first of all I agree wholeheartedly. As a 
matter of fact, I would like to go a little bit further, because I know 
so many cities, particularly my own, where there are areas now where 
there is no housing at all, which is industrial, and which cert: ainly 
needs redevelopment, and nothing is being done about it. 

[ think a program of that type is cert: Linly important. 

Mr. Ler. I think you are right, Congressman. We have a project 
known as the Church Street project which is under way now and 
embraces 96 acres. We had problems in meeting the requirements 
under that. It is the heart of our central business district. It in- 
volves an area known as Church Street and the corner of Chapel. 
It is a departure from the norm in this kind of program, because 
basically the important chunk of this area is the commercial area, 
and what we are trying to do is, or what we are doing: is tearing 
down the old structures which are the heart of this commercial area 
and rebuilding them with newer kinds of buildings, buildings which 
will bring in more tax income, buildings which will attract more 
business to the heart of downtown New Haven, the kinds of businesses 
and buildings which will be a contribution to our economic future, 
which will guarantee our survival as a city and make possible the 
normal minimum services which are a part of our city life. 


It is a departure, but it is a good thing for the city and for the 
Nation. 


Mr. Rarns. Dr. Talle. 
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Mr. Tatite. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Were you gentlemen from New Haven in the room this morning ? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir, we were not. 

Mr. Tarte. W ell, I interrogated the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
and likewise the mayor of C leveland about relative c osts in borrowing 
money. It is shown by facts that the States and munic ipalities can 
borrow money for less than can the Federal Government, the reason 
being that the Federal Government issues are not tax exempt, whereas 
the State and municipals are. 

Now, I have looked at figures for the State of Connecticut, and 
I should like to recite what I have here. 

Last Friday, the Blue List showed $100,000 State of Connecticut, 
254-percent bonds due February 15, 1964, offered at a price to yield 
2.2 percent. 

On the same day, United States Treasury 214-percent bonds due 
August 15, 1963, were offered at a price to yield 2.86. You will see 
that the Federal is higher. 

Again the State of Connecticut, like the State of Ohio, can borrow 
cheaper than can the Federal Government. Why should not the State 
of Connecticut supplement the Federal slum-clearance program with 
a program of its own? 

Mr. Lex. I don’t disagree with that at all, sir. We have begun at 
least in a minimum way in Connecticut as a result of the floods of 
1955. This is a two-third-one-third matching program, as you know, 
and the State, in order to help out those towns which have been 
ravaged badly by the floods, said instead of having municipalities put 
up one-third, the State would put up one-sixth and the cities would 
put up one-sixth. I am hopeful in the next session of the general 
assembly enough sentiment can be aroused through our towns and 
cities so that some kind of further assistance can be given not only 
to the towns which have been hit badly by one kind of economic 
disaster or another, but towns and cities which are courageous enough 
to go forward with this kind of program. 

I do believe firmly the States should participate in this kind of 
program just as I believe that the Federal Government should par- 
ticipate, because we don’t have healthy cities. We aren’t going to have 
healthy States, or a healthy national picture, economically. 

Mr. Tate. The disaster on the e: stern seaboard was, of course, an 
overwhelming thing and all of us commisserate with you. 

Mr. Apponizio. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I will try to get this information from you gentle- 
men. Many of the witnesses have mentioned that there is just so much 
time elapsed from the time they submit their program to the time 
of approval. Have any of your three gentlemen any ideas on what 
might be done to shorten that time, or what part of the redtape could 
be omitted in order to get approval faster, outside of what we dis- 
cussed before ? 

Mr. Ler. We have Mr. Logue as the development administrator, 
and Mr. Taylor, the redevelopment agency director, who are the tech- 
nicians, and they have very definite ideas on that, and I am sure they 
can answer it very well. 

Mrs. Sutxivan. Could we do this? I know time is running short. 
Could they submit that suggestion to us so that we might have it as 
part of the record ? 
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Mr. Ler. You would like it in writing? Of course, we can. 

Mrs. Sutxiivan. If you will submit it in as much detail as possible. 

Mr. Lee. We will be very happy to. 

(The data requested above appears in the appendix, p. 362.) 

Mr. Apponiz1o. Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. McDonoucH. You are speaking of the areas that have been 
blighted. You have other areas that are not now blighted but are old 
and probably beecoming blighted. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. McDonoven. Have you established any policy or passed any 
ordnances to enforce the safety and sanitary codes in hah areas 4 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir, we have. If I may take 2 minutes to answer that 
question, we have felt it is not enough to go in and wipe out a slum, 
but we must guarantee that that slum simply doesn’t move someplace 
else when we wipe it out in the Oak Street area, so we have been very 
careful in our relocation program. 

We have been passing all kinds of legislation, regulating junkyards, 
prohibiting unsavory kinds of businesses that ¢ rop up in the Worcester 
Square area. We have gotten planning grants. We have a loan and 
grant contracted execution in Oak Street, 1 in Church Street, to the 
tune of 158 acres, and we have 3 other areas under planning grants, 

We have passed housing codes and improved sanitary codes. We 
have upgraded the zoning restrictions so that we have had brought to 

t halt all these other commercial or industrial kinds of encroach- 
inthe or slum kinds of residential buildings which contribute to the 
decline of a city. 

We have almost halted those things, and within a very few months 
we can say with pride we have completely blown the whistle. 

Mr. McDonoven. This has been developed under your adminis- 
tration ¢ 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonoven. You made a particular project of this as mayor 
of the city. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir; we have, 

Mr. McDonovugu. In addition to that, your staff, in order to en- 
force these things, and in order to submit applications to the Federal 
Government, and so forth, do you think it would be a good idea for 
this committee to set up a formula whereby some of these things that 
you are doing should be the standard on which other cities should pro- 
ceed before they receive any aid from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Ler. I think this is a requirement of a workable program. 

Mr. McDonovueu. A workable program, of course, is minimum re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Ler. Well, I am not sure 

Mr. McDonovenu, Do you think that should be expanded, or made 
more restrictive ? 

Mr. Ler. I would have to ask Ed Logue. 

Mr. McDonoveH. How do you get along with the working pro- 
gram, Mr. Logue ? 

Mr. Locur. Well, we strongly support the workable program cou- 
cept. We, I think, doa very thorough job of seeing that the variances 
against established zoning, which have destroyed so much of our city 
and other cities, as the mayor said, we have halted that indiscriminate 
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granting. We have sharply cut down the number of conversions of 
dwelling units into smaller dwelling units. 

I would say this, sir, that I do not think that there ought to be put 
any more barriers in front of a city which is trying to get its first loan 
and grant. I think every encouragement ought to be | given a city to 
get the first loan and erant, the first demolition relocation as fast as 
possible, but I think if the city shows a desire to go out and do the 
total job, as I think we are trying to do in New Haven, that it would 
be appropriate to set higher st: andards for a city which wants more 
of the Federal Government than a city content with just one small 
project. 

Mr. McDonoveu. You haven’t too much complaint about the pres- 
ent workable program ¢ 

Mr. Locve. We have no complaint. 

Mr. Apponizio. Mrs. Griffiths, have you any questions / 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No. 

Mr. Apponizto. We appreciate very much your testimony and thank 
you for coming. I am sure it will be very helpful to us. Thank 
you very much. 

Our next witness will be the Honorable Joseph N. Langan, mayor 
of Mobile, Ala., and Mr. Ed Reid, executive director of the Alabama 
League of Municipalities, representing the Alabama league. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH N. LANGAN, MAYOR OF MOBILE, ALA., 
PRESENTED BY ED E. REID, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE ALA- 
BAMA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES 


Mr. Reip. Mayor Langan was not able to be here; he is conducting 
a bond sale today, hoping to be able to finance a tremendously ex- 
panded city public improvement program. They have advertised 
their meeting before the date set for this, and the mayor could not, 
under their Jaw, leave the city at the time they have to open bids on 
bonds. 

Mr. Apponizio. We are sure you will do a good job. 

Mr. Rei. I am glad to be before the committee for my second visit. 
I am a country body. After 22 years in this business, I suddenly 
found myself appearing before ¢ ‘ongressional committees in the fall 
of 1957, and I am again here today. It is a pleasure to come before 
this committee. 

I am submitting a joint statement prepared by Mayor Langan, as 
mayor of Mobile. He is also a member of the executive committee of 
the Conference of Members, and on behalf of myself, as executive 
director of the Alabama League of Municipalities, which organization 
embraces the membership of all the towns and cities of our State 
above 500 population. 

We are most happy to present testimony concerning slum clearance 
and related housing problems affecting today’s cities and towns to 
your very outstanding and hard-working subcommittee. Your parent 
committee—the Committee on Banking ‘and C urrency—was, for many 
years, headed by 1 of 4 State’s most distinguished sons, the late Henry 
B. Steagall of the Third Alabama District. We in Alabama are ver y 
proud of the fact that in 1937 Mr. Steagall joined with Senator Robert 
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F. Wagner, of New York, in sponsoring the first public housing and 
slum clearance program. 

We also like to recall, too, that in the very same year, 1937, another 
of our great national legisl: itors and favorite sons, Speaker William 
B. B: ankhead, of Alabama, who was then the presiding officer of the 
House, added his vote in favor of the legislation. His action under- 
stood his deep conviction as to the socis al desirability of the program 
since the Speaker normally votes on bills only in case of a tie—and 
the vote on the housing and slum clearance legislation wasn’t even 
close to being a tie. 

We are equally proud of the fact that today the recognized leader 
in the United States House of Re :presentatives in the field of housing 
and urban-renewal legislation is another great Alabamian, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of your subcommittee, the Honorable Albert M. 
Rains. And over in the Senate the leader in this field is still another 
Alabama son, Honorable John J. Sparkman. 

So, we folks in Alabama have been wise enough to send to the 
Congress men who have had such a deep and abiding interest in the 
field of housing and slum clearance legislation, that the program 
at least from the legislative side of the picture—has found its most 
faithful support among the Alabama congressional delegation down 
through the years. This directly reflects, we might add, the real 
feeling and thinking of our State’s citizens toward this very im- 
portant subject under discussion here today. 

Permit us to say in the outset that we believe your decision to hold 
this hearing on slum clearance and related housing problems is both 
laudable and timely. 

The dramatic impact of the orbiting Russian satellites has finally 
brought us to our senses and alerted us to the need of strengthening 
our military posture. But at the same time we must be sure that we 
are not stampeded into following the shortsighted policy advocated 
by some which would cut back proportionately our vitally needed 
domestic programs. 

We share the belief of the distinguished chairman of this com- 
mittee that America’s capacity to produce and expand is strong 
enough to provide for our essential defense and at the same time 
maintain a prosperous and growing domestic economy. 

Clearly one of the great sources of our strength lies in our munici- 

palities—both large and small. And frankly, unless we carry on a 
bold and forward program of slum clearance and urban renewal, 
our cities and towns through neglect will rot outward from their cores, 
thus contaminating the w hole fabric of our urban ec onomy. 
_ We are not questioning the truism that defense and national secur- 
ity are paramount. But we must never forget that defense is im- 
portant only because we have something to defend. The role of our 
cities and towns in American life is a crucial one and we must not 
permit their inherent strength to be undermined by the cancerous 
growth of slums and the increasing spread of blight and deteriorating 
neighbor hoods. We must never forget that our ‘industrial plant, our 
skilled labor force, our scientific and research centers —upon which 
our country’s defense must rely in great measure—depend for their 
very existence on the health and strength of our urban centers. 
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THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE FUNDS 


Like all things economically desirable, the slum-clearance program 
has a cost attached to it. And we must not deceive ourselves—the 
problem of combating slums and blighted neighborhoods, and ulti- 
mately eradicating them completely, will indeed be a very costly job. 
We think it has been conservatively estimated by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association and other groups interested in this subject, that 
the minimum need is from $350 to $500 million annually for title I 
grants over a 10-year period. We would hope that the Congress will 
do everything possible to convince the administration that “funds of 
this magnitude must be made available to the program if we are to 
deal effec tively with the slum-clearance and urban-removal problems. 

And we must emphasize that this Federal support is absolutely 
necessary to do the job. All of us who truly understand the problem 
have been distressed by the notion that somehow the job can be done 
better by the States and municipalities from their own resources— 
in other words, by withdrawing Federal aid from the picture. 

At first blush this would seem to be appealing Jeffersonian policy, 
but when you dig a little deeper you cannot help but question the 
basic motives of those who advance this beguiling but treacherous 
theory. The plain and simple fact is that without Federal aid the 
program would certainly grind to a halt. There are a number of 
reasons for this but two quite obvious and undeniable ones instantly 
spring to mind. First of course, is the well-known difficulty of get- 
ting State legislatures to support a local slum-clearance program. 

Governor Leader touched on that and put it ably when ‘he said 
you sometimes have difficulty getting rurally dominated legislative 
bodies to see the real importance of this ev er-increasing problem of 
stepping up or taking care of municipal needs, urban “problems, or 
things of that sort. 

Another fact of life is that more and more metropolitan area prob- 
lems involve interstate considerations which would make local action 
difficult, if not actually impossible. The existence of an adequate 
federally-aided program is a powerful and vitally needed weapon 
against urban blight, and we are convinced that without it the great 
bulk of American cities and towns would be engulfed in their own 
slums in the not to distant future. 

Last year the Congress voted $350 million for title I slum-clearance 
grants, an amount which was double the sum finally requested by 
the administration. When the $350 million was voted by the Con- 
gress, the administration complained that the amount was far too 
high. And yet we noted with irony that recently the Budget Bureau 
released an additional $50 million of impounded title I funds, bring- 
ing to $300 million the total allocated for this fiscal year. Here is a 
very clear case where the foresight of Congress has been vindicated. 
If we do not miss our guess, it ‘won't be too long before the admin- 
istration releases the remaining $50 million. And it is sometimes 
forgotten that the President has the discretionary authority to release 
an additional $100 million—an authority we sincerely hope he will 
soon exercise. 
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THE NEED FOR CONTINUITY OF THE PROGRAM 


We shall deal with this phase of the subject most briefly, because it 
has been argued so forcefully time and time again by the real experts 
in this field. In a program as complicated as the slum-clearance and 
urban-renewal program, everyone concerned must be able to count 
upon the definite availability of funds over the long pull. The “stop 
and go” characteristic of slum-clearance legislation has already oT 
complicated the problems of cities and the public agencies involved. 
In order to do the job effectively and rationally, the program must 
really be set up on a long-term basis. That is true with the develop- 
ment of our expanded interstate highway program, and it is equally 
true in the field of slum clearance and urban redevelopment. 


REDTAPE MUST BE MINIMIZED 


We think there is nothing which demonstrates better the will to live 
and the vitality of the slum-clearance program than the fact that it 
has managed to survive under the mountains of bureaucratic redtape 
which have oppressed it from its very beginning. We are convinced 
that there has been too much topheavy direction from Washington. 
Bureaucratic controls over local operations have been imposed, we 
think, to an excessive degree. 

The frustrating delays in the urban-renewal housing programs of 
FHA—the so-called section 220 and section 221 programs—have been 
documented time and time again by those who have had to deal with 
the agency. In our judgment, the slum-clearance program is moving 
much too slowly—its plodding pace must be accelerated if we are ever 
to rid our cities and towns of slums and costly blight. Moreover, we 
are thoroughly convinced that one of the prime stumbling blocks is 
bureaucratic inertia at the Federal level. What disturbs us most is 
that these strangling levels of redtape indicate a lack of faith in the 
integrity and initiative of our municipalities. They indicate an ap- 
parent reluctance to accept the belief that our cities and towns are 
fully capable of guiding their own destinies. 

In line with this point we make—about the slowing down of effec- 
tive administration of the program by reason of the endless redtape 
involved—let me quote from the very first report of this distinguished 
subcommittee which was issued back in January 1956, a report which 
dealt with slum clearance and urban renewal. In that report you 
struck out at the strangling effects of bureaucracy and administrative 
roadblocks and had this very timely observation to make, which I 
quote : 

Procedures and organizational structure must be streamlined. More autonomy 
must be given to field officials. Duplication, overlapping of functions, and 
bureaucratic jealousies must be eliminated. The vast magnitude and momentous 
challenge of the urban-renewal and slum-clearance program must be met and 
any sabotage or hampering of that program, willful or negligent, by administer- 
ing Officials will not be tolerated by the Congress. 

We think your comment sums it up admirably and we hope that 
you leaders in Congress will continue your intolerance toward ad- 
ministration policies and procedures which hinder and hamper the 
slum-clearance and urban-renewal program. 
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RELOCATION HOUSING FOR DISPLACED FAMILIES 


The fourth thing we should do is to find a way to provide necessary 
housing for families displaced by slum-clearance operations. The low- 
rent public housing program, to the extent that a sufficient number of 
units are authorized, can take care of the needs of the families at the 
bottom rung of the income ladder. 

And may we digress here for a moment. We cannot reiterate too 
strongly our belief that a substantial low-rent public housing program 
is an absolutely necessary adjunct to the slum-clearance and urban- 
renewal program. Slums are not places where ay. asd live through 
any choice of their own. Most of those who live there are poor— 
very, very poor. They are usually so poor that they can afford no 
decent housing accommodations other than public housing. There- 
fore, if we do not continue to provide an adequate supply of public 
housing units there will continue to be no place to house a substantial 
group of families displaced by the slum-clearance program. 

And one further note regarding a point you may not receive much 
testimony on from representatives of the larger cities—and that is in 
many small cities and in many towns, and we know this is particularly 
true in Alabama—in the past the public housing program has served 
as a Slum-clearance program in itself. A small community by build- 
ing a few dozen or a few hundred units of public housing for the people 
who had previously lived in the slums, was pretty well able to solve 
its own slum problem without having to resort to title I. Therefore, 
we helieve the smaller community especially needs a continuation of 
public housing, quite apart from the title I grant program. 

Some small proportion of the displaced families fortunately have 
income high enough to enable them to buy or rent adequate private 
housing in other areas of the city or town. But between these two 
groups we find a very large area of unsatisfied need—a need which 
in our judgment must be met for the slum-clearance program to suc- 
ceed. Section 220 rental housing adds to the tax base and in some of 
our larger urban centers will provide very decent housing for people 
who prefer to live in the central city. But let’s not fool ourselves, 
gentlemen, section 220 housing is housing for the relatively well to 
do—the rents are far beyond the reach of the average family, par- 
ticularly the families displaced from slum areas. 

Section 221 housing offers some premise, particularly in those areas 
where 1 a ie ent house can be built under the maximum of $9,000 ceiling 
($10,000 in high-cost areas), but here again many of our communities 
do not realize the fullest benefit from this feature of the housing legis- 
lation. Many of our municipal officials back in Alabama feel that 
the present $9,000 limitation should be pushed up to $12,500 and the 
$10,000 limitation be moved up to $15,000. In this way, they feel, 
greater benefit to the total housing situation will be felt. 

But somehow, apart from the superficial appeal, the section 221 
program never seems to really get started—at least, not in a big way. 
Eligible certifications by the Housing Administrater have totaled 
thousands and thousands of units. But the number of dwelling units 
actually purchased or constructed is distressingly small and we sin- 
cerely hope that this subcommittee in its studies and deliberations in 
this session of Congress will go to the very root of the matter and 
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find out what changes Are necessary to make this program really 
successful. 

But, even if we get the section 221 program rolling, we are still 
doubtful if we can reach down into the lower income levels, and we 
would certainly hope that your subcommittee will continue to explore 
alternative programs which will do the job. The possibility of some 
form of loan program paralleling the college-housing program comes 
to mind—a program which would provide “long- term ia at a very 
low interest rate to nonprofit corporations to build housing for the 
families whose incomes are just a shade too high to qualify them for 
low-rent public housing. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS COULD BE MADE 


There are, of course, other improvements which could be made to 
make the slum clearance and urban renewal program more effective. 
But if we can make substantial progress on the four major reforms 
we have here discussed, we will have made a challenging task ahead 
definitely easier. 

We would like to turn now to another very vital aspect of the 
problem. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are now in a recession. ‘There is room 
for argument as to just how deep it will go, or how long it will last. 
But we do not believe that there is much doubt left that it exists and 
we are in it and all evidence indicates that it will be more serious 
than that of 1949 or 1954. The present recession, in our judgment, was 
largely brought on by the activities of the Federal Government. ‘The 
present administration, obsessed with its neurotic fear of inflation, 
has throttled the American economy with its hard-money policy. We 
all know what the result has been. Unemployment is up sharply, 
increasing from 2.4 million in November of 1956 to 3.2 million in 
November 1957 and very probably will rise to 5 million or higher this 
spring. Industrial production has dropped markedly. Steel has been 
operating at less than 70 percent of capacity for some time and the 
automobile industry is in serious trouble. Housing starts in 1957 de- 
clined to a level approximating that of 1925, when our population was 
115 million as against 170 million today. In other words, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are right back where we were more than a generation 
ago. 

It seems to us that because of the fact that the Federal Government 
precipitated the present business decline it has a solemn obligation 
to encourage an economic revival. We recognize that as a contra- 
cyclical economic devices the title I slum clearance program is not 
ideal. Considerable lost time builds up between the time the Govern- 
ment makes the money available and the time when construction gets 
underway. But clearly a greatly expanded slum clearance program 
would provide a good solid foundation for long-term economic growth. 
It would, in some measure, also provide a short-term stimulus for the 
economy, but more important—it would give assurance to many ele- 
ments in our society that the title I program would be making in the 
critical years ahead a solid contribution to sustained prosperity. 

In closing, we would like to underscore our conviction that the slum 
clearance and urban renewal problem must have a concerted and coor- 
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dinated approach. Again, we would like to quote from your subcom- 
mittee’s first report on slum clearance because we certainly cannot 
improve upon either the thought or the language. 

No one element—private enterprise, local government or the Federal Govern- 


ment—can do the job alone. It is too big a job. It requires a bold and un- 
remitting program which will pool the resources and skills of all concerned, 


Only by acting in concert and by pursuing a positive “can do” approach, can all 
elements involved—private enterprise, local government, and Federal Govern- 
ment—make an effective attack on this great national problem. 


I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to present this 
statement on behalf of the mayor of Mobile, and member of the legis- 
lative committee of the Conference of Mayors, and on behalf of my own 
Alabama League of Municipalities. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Reid, I had a telegram from Mayor Langan of 
Mobile saying he couldn’t appear, but we are glad to have you here. 

I would like for the record to show, and for the committee to know, 
the answers to 2 or 3 questions I am going to ask Mr. Reid. First of 
all, how long have you been connected with local city government in 
Alabama ? 

Mr. Rew. I have been with the organization I presently represent 
22 years. I served before that time on the town council of my little 
hometown, a town of 1,500 population, and before that I served as a 
city reporter for 2 daily newspapers, and I operated a weekly news- 
paper for some years, so I have had direct contact with the city govern- 
ment for nearly 30 years. 

Mr. Ratns. How many of the cities and towns of Alabama are 
members of your Alabama League of Municipalities ? 

Mr. Rew. We have 255 members out of 275 possible members in 
our State. 

Mr. Rarns. In other words, you have 275 municipalities and you 
have 255 members ? 

Mr. Rew. It represents 99.5 percent of our municipal population. 

Mr. Rarns. That is large towns like Birmingham, Mobile—and all 
the small ones as well ? 

Mr. Rem. Down to 1 with a population of 100, in your district. 

Mr. Ratns. And just for the record, because I doubt if anybody ever 
reads it, I would like to make a statement—when I was a member of 
the Alabama Legislature so many years ago, I don’t want to recall, 
T was the chairman of the committee that handled the legislation for 
the cities and towns of Alabama, and at that time Mr. Reid was the 
chairman of the cities of Alabama, the executive director. And this is 
own personal observation, that among the city officials in America, 
there is no one man—and you can check this with anyone interested 
in municipal government in America—who has a better grasp of mu- 
nicipal problems as they really are than does Ed Reid, from the State 
of Alabama. 

So I am glad to have you here, Ed. 

Mr. Rem. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rarys. I would like to say that from the standpoint of the 
ordinary cities of America, nobody better presents the real problem 
than does Ed Reid. I am going to turn you over to questioning by my 
colleagues. 

Mr. Addonisio. 
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Mr. Apponiz10. May I say briefly I have complimented you on other 
occasions when you have appeared before the subcommittee for the 
fine presentation you made, and again this afternoon I must compli- 
ment you. I think it is an excellent statement. 

Mr. Rew. Thank you, Mr. Addonizio. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. In past years we have had considerable controversy 
over workable program requirements. Lately it seems to me the 
subject seems to have died down. Is this workable program require- 
ment a hardship for smaller communities in your opinion ? 

Mr. Rew. It is a deterrent. I would say it keeps some of them from 
really coming into the program, but I sort of differ with some of 
my friends in the city government. It has given the elected officials 
an out, it has given them an opportunity to adopt some codes that 
normally they wouldn’t be able to adopt. They say we have got to do 
this to get Federal funds for this program, so it has really given them, 
I think, some incentive for going out and doing a real job of adopting 
codes, building regulations, electrical codes, plumbing codes, and zon- 
ing ordinances. There is usually a tremendous protest, if any of you 
have ever served in local government you will know there is a tre- 
mendous — against adoption of anything new that might bring 
down on the citizenship of a community new regulations and new con- 
trols and new laws. You know that, you Congressmen experience it 
even more than we do at the city level, because any time you start out 
to adopt a new program that involves any responsibility on the part 
of the citizens groups or agencies, there is usually a howl about. it. 

So the mayor and I can say we don’t want this zoning ordinance 
or building code, but we have to have it in order to get Federal money, 
and I think it has really been helpful. 

I have found this to be true in our State. We have the largest 
number of municipalities in our State, in our region, that have gone 
into this program of slum clearance, the largest number of cities, I 
think, in the United States that have gone into the planning program. 
They have found that they can say, “Well, we have to do these things 
to comply with Federal laws.” And it has, I think, been helpful. 

It may deter some from getting into it, but those getting into it have 
a real out in doing the things they might want to do anyway. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. I notice from your statement that you quote from a 
report of this subcommittee dated January 1956, and of course, I 
agreed wholeheartedly with the language that was in that report, but 
this is January 1958, Don’t you think you might have some additional 
comments to make? 

Mr. Rem. Well, I would say—you mean as to the importance of the 
program? I tried to emphasize that, that it is most important. Some- 
body said here this morning, I believe in asking Governor Leader some 
questions, they thought the States ought to get more actively in 
this field, and I would say this. The Federal Government, down 
through the years, at least since 1933, has been much more sympa- 
thetic toward the needs of the city and towns than the State govern- 
ments have been, because of the composition of the Congress, for one 
thing. Congress has had its membership on the basis of population, 
and where people live and Congressmen serve, they are interested in 
greater city government. 

In our State legislatures we have been very, very backward in 
the matter of reapportioning our membership, so we are still serving 
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down at the State level acres, land—not people, and of course, that has 
eated a tremendous obstacle, a tremendous deterrent against the 
solution of these municipal problems, so we have to come to Con- 
gress to get the help we really need, instead of going to our State 
legisaltive bodies made up predominantly of rural-minded people. 
There is no way to change it. Our Constitution is written. We just 
changed our debt limit last week, the first time in 56 years. It was 
important to do it. We submitted that thing to the people at least six 
times to be able to increase the debt limit of our cities and towns so they 
could make these improvements, use their own resources to finance 
community facilities where we had been unable to do it because of the 
rigid and tight debt limit. So we have to come to Congress. Our 
legislative bodies are so composed, as I said, that we can’t get recogni- 
tion, and the solution we need is proper legislative measures to cope 
with growing and ever-increasing urban and munic ipal problems. 

Today we need this even more than we did in 1956. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ras. Dr. Talle. 

Mr. Tauix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reid, it. was illuminating and encouraging to me to hear you 
speak as you did concerning the workable program. Were you here 
when the three gentlemen from New Haven were here ? 

Mr. Rew. Yes; I heard them. 

Mr. Tatie. You heard my questioning of them ? 

Mr. Rem. Yes; I thought they made a very fine statement. 

Mr. Tate. In the instance of Alabama, the figures are not quite so 
meaningful, for the reason that the offer ing the other day was small. 

Mr. Rem. We are offering 21 million tomorrow. It might be dif- 
ferent by next week. 

Mr. Tate. Quite so. Anyway, last week’s offering was small, 
there was one small offering of State of Alabama bonds, and actually 
it is too small to have any great significance, but I might say in pass- 
ing that the offering of the $2,000 State of Alabama, road and bridge, 
154 percent bonds, due on the first of April 1967, was at a price to 
yield 2.85 percent. 

Mr. Rew. Yes; I heard you ask those questions this morning. 

Mr. Tatie. The Federal Government has to pay more than that, 
and so my question is: do you think the State of Alabama ought to 
help out your cities by setting up, say, a State slum clearance pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. Rem. The State to this extent does assist. They provide one- 
fourth of the cost of planning slum clearance, and urban renewal 
programs. The city pays one-fourth of the cost of planning, and 
the Federal Government 50 percent, under their advance planning 
grant program. 

Now, the State government, for the reasons I mentioned to Con- 
gressman Addonizio, the State government, for the reasons I men- 
tioned, is not municipal-minded. We have 67 counties, we only have 
a million and a half urban population, which is exactly half of the 
State’s population. That million and a half people only have in the 
House of 106 members, 36 members, and in the Senate of 35 members 
they only have 9. They are really predominantly municipal, or 
urban. 
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So it is difficult, it is extremely difficult to get them to do anything 
toward helping us on any sort of program they feel ought to be 
basically locally supported. I have given you some examples. Our 
State only contributes 4 million a year out of a total budget of 200 
million. ‘They send back to the cities and towns 4 million, where 
38 percent of their budget comes from the Federal Government in 
aid to highways, welfare programs, aid to health, aid to industrial 
relations or management, unemployment compensation, and things 
of that sort. They get 38 percent of their revenue from the Federal 
(Government. We are going to get 4 million, out of a total of $50 
million for cities. 

Now, getting back to interest rates, you have to, as Mayor Cele- 
brezze of Cleveland said, you have to realize what kind of bonds they 
are, to begin with. A public improvement assessment bond, that bond 
you mentioned, $2,000 road and bridge, that is a bond secured by the 
full faith and credit of a county with the additional 4/ 4 mills special 
real estate tax for roads and bridges, with additional pledge. of a gaso- 
line tax, so that is a real first-class, gilt-edge security. It is the best 
you ean get. It has the full faith and credit of the county, it has the 
real estate tax of the county pledged to that retirement and the coun- 
try’s share of the gas tax. 

Now, public improvement assessment bonds 

Mr. Tauir. Was that a State bond ? 

Mr. Rem. That was a State bond for the county. We have six 
counties where the State does the roadbuilding for them, and they 
issued that for one of the counties, but it has the pledge of that 
county's gas tax, plus the full faith and credit of the State and county, 
so that bond would bring a much lower interest rate than any Federal 
bond which just has the full faith and eredit of the Feder ‘al Govern- 
ment, 

We have some city bonds—and I am going to go into detail because 
you mentioned this so many times today. 

Now, city bonds for street improvements, a paving bond, or a 
sewer bond, or a sidewalk bond, those bonds carry the full faith and 
credit of the city issuing it, plus a lien on the property, so if the city 
doesn’t enforce the collection of it, then the bondholder can step in 
and enjoin the property, and can enforce its lien, so that is gilt- 
edged—that bond has more attractiveness for buyers than any Federal 
bond ever had. ‘Those are some of the things you have to think about 
in considering comparisons. ‘That is why I have always thought com- 
parisons were a dangerous field to get into. If you compare the debt 
or income of one city, or the spending of one city, all of those things 
are comparative say aaa and you get into a field of complicated 
factors. 

Tatie. Mr. Reid, do you contend that the full faith and credit 
of the Federal Government is of less consequence than the full faith 
and credit of the State of Alabama / 

Mr. Rem. Yes; I would say that for two reasons. The full faith 
and credit of the Federal Government is secured only by its taxing 
and revenue-raising power, where as a bond additional secured by a 
State or local body has not only the full faith, if the revenues fall below 
the estimated amount needed to support the retirement of the bond, 
then the bondholder can move over and enforce its lien on the prop- 
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erty which secured the bond, so you have got that, in addition to full 
faith and credit of the issuing body, a lien against something, where 
with the Federal Government you have no hen on anything, except 
you have the full faith and credit of the Federal Government. If 
revenues fall below that necessary to retire the debt, then you have 
proration. 

Mr. Tate. I would be very much interested, Mr. Reid, if you 
would consult with your bond houses and get statements from them 
supporting the view that you have just expressed. I firmly disagree 
with it. The difference in the cost arises from the fact that the State 
and municipals are tax exempt and the Federal issues are not. 

Mr. Rew. That isn’t the reason, Dr. Talle. The real—you men- 
tioned that today 2 or 3 times which led me to believe you were think- 
ing of 2 or 3 things, removing the restriction on State and county 
bonds, or else placing an exemption on Federal bonds. 

Now the fact that cities do have an exemption helps their bonds to 
be salable, only to the extent that the issuing body has the means of 
retiring and supporting those bonds, and when I mention they put 
full faith and credit back of them, plus additional securities, such as 
loans on property, or revenues from a specific project, then that makes 
them more attractive, and the tax differential may amount to as much 
as a quarter of a percent. 

Our people estimate that our exemption amounts to about one- 
fourth of 1 percent on an issue, the fact it istax exempt. The differ- 
ential between the Federal bond rates and those of our cities, counties, 
and States, isn’t the cause of that one factor, it is because of the other 
factors I mentioned. 

Mr. Taiz. Of course, Mr. Reid, you have a right to your opinion, 
but I ey disagree with you. 

Mr. Rarns. Are there any other questions? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. One observation. I am from the city of St. Louis, 
and I am most happy to hear your comments, but on page 5 of your 
statement you mention the redtape which slows down this program. 
I wonder if you could for the record submit to the committee at a later 
date a detailed idea of what you think could be done to shorten this 
period. 

Mr. Re. I would like to do that. We have a group of people in 
our State who call their association the Association of Public Housing 
Officials. They actually deal with urban renewal, public housing, and 
slum clearance, and they have been working on that, and they have 
a convention next month, and they are proposing to submit to your 
committee a detailed list of the things they think might be done to 
shorten the delay between the time the ‘y make an applic ation and the 
time they actually get approval granted and construction starts. 

I would like to have them submit that statement to this committee, 
and I would be glad to forward a copy to you, Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Suuuivan. If you could just see that is done, when they do 
testify later. 

Mr. Rei. There is a point raised here this morning that I would 
like to touch on briefly—I know I am running overtime, but 
Mr. Rarns. Well, we are running overtime, but you may proceed. 

Mr. Rem. I want to make this one observation. and that is that 
blight is not caused by negligent enforcement of laws in every instance. 
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Now, there have been many times where our cities have been lax, of 
course. As I said, it is a slow process of getting folks educated to the 
fact that you have got to enforce even traffic laws—they don’t like to 
have laws enforced against them of any sort. But not all of it stems 
from that. 

For instance, people move out from the central areas of our cities 
out to the outskirts. You can’t control that by ordinance, codes, or 
anything else. They are going to move there simply by reason of the 
fact they want more area, larger lots, build a new home, and then they 
leave those places downtown or in a central area, and soon those places 
become unoccupied, and they become blighted areas through disuse. 
You can’t enforce a code against a house unless you can prove nuisance. 
You can’t, for instance, condemn a place and have it destroyed—not in 
our State you can’t. You can’t enforce a code against disuse of prop- 
erty unless you can prove that it is a firetrap or a hazard to somebody’s 
health, or the happiness of somebody next door. 

Our courts have been extremely slow to recognize the fact that 
cities need the weapons with which to deal with this problem more 
effectively, and therefore we have had to do it on a sort of slow, grad- 
ual basis. That is why we had developed in a lot of our communities 
in our State, not old like New Haven, cities like Montgomery, which 
is only 100 years old, or a little over. 

Mr. Barrerr. Let me ask you this question and give me a brief 
answer to it, if you can. 

You spoke of being in a recession. Do you have any idea how we 
got into it? 

Mr. Rem. You heard Governor Leader this morning mention the 
fact that a lot of industry has been lured into other areas of the 
country. Some came to our area, and we are grateful for it. Some 
wanted to get there and after they got there they wanted to expand. 
They said to our chambers of commerce and industrial development 
agencies, “This is the wrong time for us to do it, we want to make 
some expansion but it costs too much, interest rates are too high, bor- 
rowing is tight, and we just can’t do these things now. Maybe we 
can do it 2 or 3 years from now.” 

We have lost interest by reason of the fact, the tight money policy, 
and those things that accompany industrial development and expan- 
sion, wherever it might be, in the South, North, East. These people 
in Congressman Rains’ town, Republic Steel took workers off the 
payroll this weekend, saying they are curtailing operations. There 
is an automobile industry in our State, the sales agencies, even, are 
feeling the effect of the tight-money policy, difficulty borrowing, cut- 
ting down on installment buying, and things of that sort. Banks are 
getting tighter in their regulations about borrowing. Those are some 
of the things, I would say, that have us in this period of recession. 

I know it is not a pleasant or happy thought for anybody, Re- 
publicans or Democrats. I know I wasn’t happy about it when 
President Truman had to take the responsibility in 1949 for the one 
we had then. I know the folks on the Republican side don’t like it 
because Eisenhower has to take the responsibility for it now. 

_ The Government is so big, and there is such a determining factor 
in the whole economic development and well-being of our country 
that it has to be responsible. We have to do something to pull them 
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out of it. We have to do something to use the basic industries, the 
basic materials of our country. That is what slum clearance would 
do. 

Mr. Barrett, Is it your opinion if we get $500 million for 10 years, 
it will alleviate the situation / 

Mr. Rerp. I think it will help tremendously. That coupled with 
the Federal highway program will do a lot to keep us out of a real 
depression. 

Mr. Rarns. We are running behind, gentlemen. 

Mr. Tate. May I have a moment to correct the record? I don’t 
want to leave it as it is at the present time, because while I appreciate 
Mr. Reid’s helping me with my thinking, I want to straighten out an 
error. 

You are aware, of course, that I have pursued this matter of credit 
cost. I have done it all day, and I have made it clear each time that 
I have suggested that a State can supplement, not displace, the Fed- 
eral program—that a State can supplement. That I have been very 
emphatic about and consistent. I didn’t say one word about removing 
the tax eerie on State bonds or municipals. 

Mr. Rew. I didn’t say you did. 


Mr. Tauue. Neither did ] say anything about making Federal issues 
ts ax exempt, as they were prior to the Ist of March 1941. 
Mr. Rem. I said I wondered if that was your thinking, I didn’t 


say you had said that. 

Mr. Tauir. Then I am glad of the opportunity to make clear that 
I didn’t. 

Mr. Rem. Lam glad you helped me on my thinking. 

Mr. Tauie. There is one point we can mention, just to see what 
can happen to people. Some of those bonds, you know, before the 
Ist of March 1941 read that they are tax exempt as to normal tax. At 
that time the surtax was trivial, but you will note that the tax that 
has actually risen since 1941 is the surtax, and that is the gigantic 
element in it now. 

Mr. Ratns. Thank you, Mr.Reid. We could spend the afternoon 
with you, and I appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Rem. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the 
committee, 

Mr. Ratns. The last two witnesses for the afternoon, I see are one 
of my oid-time friends, Mr. Phil Trip yp, of New Bedford, Mass., and 
Mr. Larry Cox, executive director of the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing ‘Authori ity, Norfolk, Va. 

The first statement we have is from Mr. Philip F. Tripp, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Offi- 
cials. Youare from New Bedford. 

Mr. Trier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. You are a gentleman who has appeared before this 
committee many times, as well as Mr. Larry Cox. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP F. TRIPP, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF HOUSING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS 


Mr. Trier. My name is Philip F. Tripp. I am president of the 
National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. I 
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am also executive director of the New Bedford Housing Authority 
in Massachusetts. 

As the chairman has indicated, accompanying me today is Mr. Law- 
rence M. Cox, chairman of this association’s redevelopment section, 
who is also executive director of the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority in Virginia, and Mr. John D. Lange, executive 
director of our association. 

We are indeed grateful for this opportunity to appear before you 
to express the point of view of our association with reference to ‘the 
great significance of the slum clearance, urban renewal, and other 
housing programs. 

We have prepared for filing with the subcommittee a complete state- 
ment of views and recommendations which reflect the general views 
of this association’s membership as expressed at its annual meeting 
during the month of October 1957. 

Mr. Rains. That may be included in the record. 

Mr. Tripvr. If it please the chairman, and perhaps with the idea 
of conserving time of the committee, we might proceed to work from 
a summary of the highlights of this statement rather than to present 
the complete statement at this time. 

Mr. Rains. The complete statement will go in the record and you 
may summarize it. That would be a good idea. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Tripp is as follows :) 


The National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials is a private, 
nonprofit professional association founded in 1983 and comprises civic leaders 
and public officials interested in the improvement of public administrative prac- 
tices in housing, redevelopment, and community renewal, and in the achievement 
of a healthful living environment for every American family. 

The members of our organization are largely those who administer the low-rent 
public housing and urban renewal programs in the cities throughout the United 
States. They are concerned with all the problems of planning, financing, build- 
ing, and managing housing for low-income families and under the urban renewal 
program—with slum clearance, redevelopment, housing rehabilitation, neighbor- 
hood conservation, and enforcement of minimum housing standards codes. 

Eight years ago the Congress of the United States, after extensive deliberation, 
adopted the Housing Act of 1949, in which there was recorded for the first time a 
national housing policy. Much has transpired in these past 8 years, yet we 
continue to adhere to that statement as a responsible national objective. Despite 
the shortcomings existent in the path of meeting this objective (or perhaps 
because of such shortcomings), the national housing policy is a more urgent objec- 
tive today than ever before. 

Great pressures are demanding a high rate of housing production and a forth- 
right realistic approach to urban rebuilding. Foremost is the pressure of advanc- 
ing population increase, evident and predictable. Second is the extensive mobility 
of families and the migration to urban centers taking place in every corner of 
our country. And third is the great necessity for replacement of obsolescence and 
decay. These are matters of national concern, inexorably involving the national 
economy and the very fiber of national well-being. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


The past year has been marked by a surge of interest on the part of communi- 
ties throughout the country in undertaking slum clearance, rehabilitation, and 
conservation under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. It has been 
marked by substantial progress in moving urban renewal projects from planning 
to execution and from execution toward completion. It is the year it: which 
urban renewal came to be recognized in many of our communities by ] >litical, 
business, and civic leaders as the best means yet devised to save the vast human 
and economic resources which are our great urban centers. The extent to which 
this is true is indicated by the people whom you have heard today—and will 
hear tomorrow and Friday—and by the interests whom they represent. 
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But 1957 was also the year in which urban renewal faced the most serious 
threats to its continued existence since approval of the Housing Act of 1949. It 
is the year in Which urban renewal capital grant obligational authority was all 
but exhausted. It is the year in which efforts were begun to have State govern- 
ments asSume a greater role in urban renewal. And 1957 is the year in which 
considerable attention was focused on scientific achievement and education—so 
vital to our defense and to that of the remainder of the free world. 

We must recognize that a substantial part of our security is dependent on the 
continued existence of the urban areas which provide the environments for so 
much of our educational, scientific, and industrial potential. We must not 
abandon those programs essential to the preservation and strengthening of our 
communities. 

Not the least of these programs is urban renewal, which requires assistance 
from the Federal Government on a continuing basis and at more than a token level. 

By “continuing basis” we mean a flow of capital grant obligational authority 
for at least 10 years. And by “more than a token level” we mean a program of 
sufficient magnitude to permit our communities to undertake urban-renewal 
projects within their economic means with reasonable assurance that sufficient 
eapital grant moneys will be available as required. 

We are encouraged by the recent release by the President of $50 million of the 
$100 million held back by the administration out of the $350 million in capital 
grant obligational authority contained in the Housing Act of 1957. But this 
amount, together with the remainder of the $250 million initially made available 
for fiscal 1958, is not sufficient to cover the backlog of applications now on file 
with the Urban Renewal Administration, without consideration of additional 
applications to be filed during the balance of the fiscal year. 

The extent of the need for capital-grant moneys is indicated by the survey being 
conducted by the American Municipal Association, with the assistance of NAHRO, 
Results to date indicate that our cities may be expected to request as much as 
$500 million each year in new capital-grant reservations. (See attached 
tabulation. ) 

Legislative recognition of a 10-year program of $500 million each year in new 
capital grant obligational authority will assure the program continuity and 
financial assistance essential for substantial progress in the rebuilding of our 
cities. 

We have come to learn that there exist in our communities substantial slums 
which contain few, if any, substandard dwelling units. These are the areas of 
structurally deteriorated and functionally obsolete factories, stores, and ware- 
houses. They drain the economic resources of our communities and preclude the 
provision of decent living and working environments—no matter how effective and 
complete are our efforts in providing good housing. 

The urban-renewal process should be made sufficiently flexible to permit our 
cities to deal with commercial and industrial blight and to effectuate broad plans 
for rebuilding their cores. Essential to the provision of the mechanism with 
which this objective can ultimately be achieved is the elimination of the residen- 
tially related requirement in section 110 (c) of the act. 

In addition to the authorization of a program of sufficient magnitude and 
duration to meet the needs of our cities, a more realistic balance should be drawn 
between the respective capacities of the Federal Government and local govern- 
ments to finance urban-renewal undertakings. This means a reduction in the 
city’s share of net project cost. It means also a liberalization of the concept 
of noncash local grants-in-aid, the provision of which is the means whereby many 
communities are able to meet local grant-in-aid requirements for their urban- 
renewal projects. 

In addition to the legislative recommendations broadly outlined above, there 
are several statutory changes which we feel will result in a more effective urban- 
renewal program. We hope that NAHRO will have an opportunity to present 
further recommendations at a later date when there is specific legislation before 
the committee. 

We desire to record the generally excellent relationship which exists between 
local public agencies and the Federal officials concerned with administration of 
the urban-renewal program. There has been a spirit of mutual respect and 
cooperation. 

PUBLIC LOW-RENT HOUSING 


In contrast to the more favorable atmosphere existing in the area of urban 
renewal, we are gravely concerned with the administration and progress of the 
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public housing program. Any realistic and intelligent appraisal of the public 
low-rent housing program will attest to its having served a great and timely 
need and that it will continue to do so under existing responsible, local admin- 
istration. The record of public housing, since its inception 20 years ago, is out- 
standing in meeting the shelter needs of low-income families. With the chang- 
ing urban and metropolitan scene, marked by great population shifts and the 
using up of vacant land, new approaches must be explored. 

In terms of its share in the market, there is every justification for low-rent 
public housing to represent 10 percent of the annual unit production on a con- 
tinuing-program basis to meet the specialized needs of the large families, the 
elderly, the single person, as well as the general needs of all low-income families 
whether or not displaced through urban renewal, highway, or other governmental 
activities. It should be emphasized, though, that unless there is authorized an 
adequate public housing program to meet the relocation needs of urban renewal, 
the latter program will suffer in its progress toward completion. The planning 
and construction of public housing must be done well in advance of the actual 
relocation needs. . 

Public housing is an example of great advancement in social and economic 
understanding but, at the same time, is an example of an important public pro- 
gram failing to keep pace with the times. The lack of flexibility permitted local 
authorities in its administration has added to the difficulties with which the 
program is faced. 

We call for complete reorientation of the public low-rent housing program 
and cite below examples of the special areas deserving the particular and imme- 
diate attention of your committee. We should like to offer this association’s 
assistance and cooperation in this endeavor. 

(a) The statutory 5-to-1 income to rent ratio has long since lost its justifica- 
tion and usefulness and is a deterrent to an economically and socially desirable 
balance in public housing occupancy. Experience indicates a ratio of 7 to 1 is 
more realistic today based upon rent-paying habits in the private market. 

(b) Public housing management recognized that the traditional economically 
underprivileged family may be socially underprivileged as well and that decent 
shelter alone is not enough to meet the needs of such families. A concept of 
community responsibility in respect to social service needs of such families is 
imperative, but local authorities must have budgetary latitude to join its com- 
munity agencies in financing the service. 

(c) Publie housing, although providing an opportunity for an expression of 
construction progress, has shown too little advancement in creative design. This 
is due largely to administrative controls and inflexible standards required by 
the Federal agency. More experimentation must be introduced in the program 
as to building types, space standards, use of materials, and facilities which have 
become stereotyped in the name of momentary economic expediency. Federal 
regulations should reflect the advance in the standard of living. 

(d@) The local housing authority should be permitted to purchase or erect 
single or multiple family dwelling structures, grouped or scattered, where 
and when appropriate in the local community. In this connection, we applaud 
the Public Housing Administration’s current experiment with the use of 
prefabricated housing on scattered sites in Cedartown, Ga. 


MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING 


Although this association has been occupied to a great extent in the opera- 
tion and administration of low-rent public housing and urban renewal pro- 
frains, we state unequivocally that the most serious gap in filling the housing 
market needs today in most areas of the country, is middle income housing. 
Especially is this brought out in the process of trying to find housing for families 
displaced by slum clearance, urban renewal action, and acquisition of sites for 
highways. Middle income housing cannot be defined in a pat income or cost 
formula applicable to all regions of the country. It can best be identified as 
the economic sector of our present population just above income limits for pub 
lic housing and up to the income level for which a volume supply of private 
housing is being produced. It is recognized that this will vary depending 
upon the characteristics of each metropolitan area and its economic influences. 

We do not subscribe to the philosophy that the middle income field must be 
apart of directly subsidized housing. It is nonetheless obvious that conventional 
Private enterprise has not and is not now meeting this expanding need. We, 
therefore, call for a program or programs of aided private enterprise for middle 
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income production. The National Government has given legislative recogni- 
tion in this direction through the modification and introduction of new FHA pro- 
visions. To date, these have fallen short of any real progress. 

We cite the following recommendations as among progressive steps to reach 
the middle income market : 

(a) Recognition within FHA that its primary concern and justification for 
existence is to the consumer, a preponderance of whom are in the middle in- 
come range. 

(6) Reorientation of the activities of FHA to give greater weight to the 
cities’ shelter needs in order to have a balance program as between urban and 
suburban activities. 

(c) Legislative recognition in FHA titles for latitude in cost and financing 
provisions reflecting differing conditions in various metropolitan areas. 

(d@) A forthright and federally supported program of market research with 
particular emphasis on the characteristics of the middle income market. 

(e) A separate and equally forthright federally supported continuing research 
study into construction methods and uses of materials. 

(f) Sincere aid, support, and encouragement to cooperative housing. 

(9) Exploration and development of a system of direct loans to profit or 
limited profit corporations. 

(rh) An expanded and sympathetic use of section 220 and 221 mortgage in- 
surance and constant perusal of this legislation to meet changing conditions, 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN AFFAIRS 


Federal interest and responsibility in the total field of housing and City re- 
building demands representation and recognition at the highest level. This 
association has, several years, advocated the establishment of a Department 
of Housing and Urban Affairs of Cabinet rank level. We again urge that the 
Congress give this serious consideration as an important step toward the co- 
ordination and continuity so sorely needed in facing the complexities of this 
total field. 

An illustration of pressing concern is the impact of the highway program 
on slum clearance and neighborhood improvement. joordination of high- 
way construction and slum clearance is essential if cities are to benefit from 
the billions to be spent on the highway program. 


GENERAL 


There is great need for coordination, cooperation, and experimentation in 
the Nation’s efforts to achieve adequate production of shelter for its families. 
We commend the many thousands who make up the ranks of the home-building 
industry for their collective effort to maintain a tlow of new housing units despite 
the obstacles of unimproved land, high costs, and a shifting mortgage market. 
Such new construction, regardless of the market it reaches, is essential to the 
maintenance of the national housing inventory and more importantly to the 
stability of our Nation’s domestic economy. 

We express grave concern, however, that the hundreds of thousands of new 
housing starts are far short of the need and grossly deficient in terms of an 
accelerating demand and especially in the characteristics of that demand. Cur- 
rent housing production is all but void in two areas of greatest need—housing 
for middle-income families and low-income families. Within these two major 
areas of need, special attention is necessary for large families, elderly persons, 
minority groups, and single individuals. 

We urge upon those in responsible positions that these deficiencies in our 
home production must be filled in order to meet the shelter requirements and to 
support a healthy building industry. In shaping the tools with which to meet 
this challenge, utmost heed must be given to measures to aid private enterprise in 
keeping with our tradition of a free enterprise system. 

Much is still to be done in developing and putting into effect a comprehensive 
and adequate program to meet the present and predictable future housing needs 
of this country. It will take the combined effort, skills, and cooperation of 
those engaged in private enterprise and those with public agencies perform- 
ing services in housing, urban renewal, and related fields to carry out the 
objectives of the national housing policy in an effective manner. We trust that 
the Congress will make it possible to stimulate maximum activity leading to 
the achievement of the goal of a slumless America. 
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(The tabulation referred to in the statement is as follows:) 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Estimated 10-year urban renewal program *—F: daanecsiebinraciad grants (in millions)* 








| | | 
HHFA region * 1958 | 1950 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 5-year | 1963-67 | 10-year 
| | total | total 
— Pe | | | | | | 

:.. : $91.1 | $43.9 | $43.2) $20.7) $47.0] $255.1] $159.7) $414.7 
7... ‘ 137.1 104.3 | 116.3 | 109.0] 73.8 | 540. 5 | 358. 8 | 899. 3 
7... . 32. 5 19.0; 35.4 | 1.7; 4.1] 131.7 | 88. 6 220. 3 
IV... 113.2) 104.6) 87.9) 1043] 83.5 493.6} 362.2 855.8 
ak 29.9 22 : 25. 4 | 7.3 13.7 | 98. 5 28.1 126. 6 
7 - 80. 6 81. 35.4 | 57.5 | 36.5 | 291.9 329. 8 | 621.6 
Pue tto Rico area office... 9.3 6. 4 6.4 7.4 | 4.8 34, 2 26.7 61.0 
Potal 493. 8 382. 4 350. 0 319.9 299. 4 1, 845. 4 1, 353.9 3, 199.3 





1 Based on information from 236, or 53 percent, of the 445 localities to which questionnaires were sent. 
Cities with populations over 100, 000 (1950 U nited States census) having active urban-renewal programs 
which to date have not furnished information on their estimated 10-year programs: Atlanta, Ga.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Corpus Christi, Tex.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; Kansas City, Kans.; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, 
Ala.; Somerville, Mass.; W: ashington, D. C.; and Wilmington, Del. 

2 Based on 34 Federal and 44 local sharing of net project cost of urban-renewal projects. 

? HHFA regions consist of the following: I, New England and New York; II, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Marvland, Delaware, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Virginia; III, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida; IV, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska; V, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, New Mexico; VI, Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Arizona, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam. 


Notre.—Annual, 5-year, and 10-year amounts do not always check with column and line total because of 
rounding to nearest 10th of a million. 


Mr. Tripp. We are all aware of the great pressures—population 
increase, mobility of families and migration to urban centers and the 
necessity for replacement of obsolescence and decay—demanding a 
high rate of housing production and a forthright realistic appro oach 
to urban rebuilding. 

Reflecting the views of representatives of public agencies through- 
out the country who have a vital concern with the building and re- 
building of our communities, we submit the following as illustrative 
of the approaches which should be developed in order to meet the 
problems of slums and blight and the shortage of decent housing for 
so many of our people. 


URBAN RENEWAL 


The importance of preserving and strengthening our urban areas, 
which provide the environments for so much of our educational, 
scientific, and industrial potential, requires assistance for urban 
renewal from the Federal Government on a continuing basis and at 
more than a token level. The Congress should— 

1. Establish the concept of an urban renewal program of suffi- 
cient magnitude and duration to assure substantial progress to- 
ward the goal oe a slumless America: a 10-year program of $500 
million each yea 

,, Eliminate the “residentially related” requirement in section 
110 (c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 

3. Draw a more reé es balance between the respective capaci- 
ties of the Federal Government and local governments through: 
(a) reduction in the cities’ share of net project cost; and (0) 
liberalization of the concept of noncash local grants- in-aid. 

With regard to public low-rent housing, we would like to say that 
this public. housing program is an example of great advancement in 
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social and economic understanding, but at the same time it is an 
example of an important program failing to keep pace with the times, 

It is a program which has now reached the age of 20 years. The 
lack of flexibility permitted local authorities in its administration has 
added somewhat. to the difficulties with which the program is faced. 

We call for a complete reorientation of the public housing program, 
and mention these particular factors which should be considered by 
the members of your committee. 

First of all, we feel that Congress should authorize a continuing 
program of up to 10 percent of the annual dwelling unit production 
to meet the general and specialized needs of low-income families. 

Mr. Rais. Would you repeat that for me / 

Mr. Trier. Congress should authorize a continuing program of up 
to 10 percent of the annual dwelling unit production to meet the gen- 
eral and specialized needs of low-income families. 

There should be authorized a change in the statutory income-to-rent 
ratio from 5 to 1, to a new ratio of 7 to 1, in keeping with general 
rent-paying practices in the private market. 

We feel there should be granted to local agencies the budgetary 
latitude to coordinate the social service activities of the community 
in serving the socially underprivileged families in public housing. 

We feel there should be authorized greater latitude to local agen- 
cies in the design and construction of public housing in keeping with 
local needs and practices and recognizing advances in the standard 
of living. 

We also feel that there should be authorization of local agencies to 
purchase or erect single or multiple structures grouped or scattered, 
where and when appropriate in the local community. 

In connection with housing for middle-income families, although 
the members of this association have been occupied to a great extent 
in the operation and administration of low-rent public housing and 
urban renewal programs, we state unequivocally that the most serious 
gap in filling the housing market needs today in most areas of the 
country is middle-income housing, especially is this brought out in 
the process of trying to find housing for families displaced by slum 
clearance and urban renewal action and acquisition of sites for high- 
ways. 

Middle-income housing can’t be defined in a pat income or cost 
formula applicable to all regions of the country. It can best be iden- 
tified as the economic sector of our population just above income limits 
for public housing and up to the income level for which a volume 
supply of private housing is being produced. 

It is recognized that this will vary depending upon the characteris- 
tics of each metropolitan area, and its economic influences. 

In connection with middle-income housing, we have these recom- 
mendations to make. We believe there should be within the FHA 
recognition that its primary concern and justific ation for existence 
is to the consumer , a preponderance of whom are in the middle-income 
range. 

We feel that there should be encouraged a reorientation of the ac- 
tivities of FHA to give greater weight to the cities’ shelter needs in 
order to have a balanced program as between urban and suburban 
activities. 
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We feel that there should be authorized legislative rec ognition in 
FHA titles for latitude in cost and financing provisions reflecting 
differing conditions in various metropolitan areas. 

We would like to suggest that there be authorized a forthright and 
federally supported program of market research with particular em- 
phasis on the characteristics of the middle income market. 

We suggest that there be authorized separate and equally forthright 
feder ‘ally supported continuing research study into construction meth- 
ods and uses of materials. We suggest that aid, support, and en- 
couragement be granted to cooperative housing. 

We feel that exploration and development ‘of a system for direct 
loans to nonprofit or limited profit corporations might be authorized. 

Finally, we feel that there should be encouraged expanded and 
sympathetic use of 220 and 221 mortgage insurance and constant 
perusal of this legislation to meet changing conditions. 

We also recommend that a Department of Housing and Urban 
Affairs be authorized at Cabinet-range level. 

We further feel that there should be steps taken to encourage to a 
maximum the participation by private enterprise in the coordination, 
cooperation, production, and experimentation in the Nation's efforts 
to achieve adequate supply of shelter for all of our Nation’s families. 

That concludes our presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rains. You are now the president of the National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials ¢ 

Mr. Trivr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rains. How long have you been in the housing business, Mr. 
Tripp ¢ 

Mr. Trirrv. I have been with my local authority since June 1939, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rains. At — Bedford ? 

Mr. Trier. Yes, si 

Mr. Rains. I ancient like for the record to show that the gentlemen 
who appear before us now are perhaps the only professional housing 
group, one of the few who appears before this committee, and that 
they spend their every hour of every day working on the problems of 
housing. 

[ would like to commend the two gentlemen you have with you, Mr. 
Tripp, as well as yourself; Larry Cox, of the Norfolk Housing Rede- 
velopment Authority, and Mr. Lange. 

Mr. Trier. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rats. I have a few questions. 

I noted what you had to say about public housing. I heard what 
you said the first time, but I wanted you to reread ‘for emphasis. 

This year we are doing—I think I am correct on this—a million or 
so of new housing starts, somewhere close to that, I am not sure of 
the exact figure, and your statement then would mean that you think 
that in accordance with that statement, we should have somewhere 
around 100,000 public housing units per year, is that about the figure? 

Mr. Trirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. Were you here this morning when the Governor of 
Pennsylvania testified, and later when Mayor Celebrezze testified ? 

Mr. Trier. IT came in during the Governor’s testimony, Mr. Chair- 
man, and was here during Mr. Lee’s statement. 
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Mr. Rains. Did you hear the Governor say, and I was quite im- 
pressed with him, he never did say we didn’t need public housing and 
additional public housing, but going back to 1937—you see the gentle- 
man pictured above me from Alabama was the author of the first bill 
in 1937 for public housing—I have wondered a lot of times if you in 
your great organization, have considered whether we should come 
up with some new, maybe not different, but I think we ought to come 
up with some new, thinking about the type of program of public 
housing. 

Do you ever think about that in your organization / 

Mr. Tripp. We do, sir. 

Mr. Ratns. I will say, as a matter of observation for the record, 
that I think the need for public housing is still here. A lot of my 
colleagues differ with me, and it is an honest difference, we are not 
fighting over that, because of the income of the people, and because 
now the exceedingly great need for relocation because of all the 
governmental programs that we have. 

In other words, if you built public housing units in my hometown, 
just to take care of the people who are being uprooted by the big public 
programs, you would have to have more than we have been able to get 
in years gone by. The need for it is there. 

Don’t you think that our slogans and our watchwords, are becom- 
ing a little bit outworn after all these years and we need to get into 
the missile age with our presentments of public housing ? 

Mr. Trier. Perhaps you are correct there, Mr. Chairman, and I 
believe that committees such as those that we have in the association 
doing research can very well produce some information which would 
be most helpful in this respect. 

Mr. Rarns. Tomorrow, on the list of witnesses, we are going to have 
my longtime personal friend, Mr. Ogle, of Birmingham, president of 
the National Housing Conference, Dr. William Wheaton of the Insti- 
tute of Urban Affairs, and Lee Johnson. I really think the time has 
come that we need to sharpen up our thinking, and I want to just leave 
that admonition with you, because you are really the professional 
housers in the field in America, and you have a lot of good brains in it. 

I want you to be thinking about it, because this committee would 
Ww Fe to have all your fine suggestions. 

I don’t have any more questions of you, Mr. Tripp, because you and 
your or ganization do a good job for us all the time, but I would like 
to ask Larry Cox, of Norfolk, if the urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance project in Norfolk is getting along all right. What is the situa- 
tion, Larry / 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, the program in Norfolk is getting along, 
we hope, we think, all right. It is not moving as fast as we would like 
it to move, but I don’t think it represents any particular criticism on 
anyone's part. 

There are opportunities in this program to improve the processes, 
and the techniques. It is a relatively new endeavor in this country, 
certainly. We have only had it since the 1949 act, and we have learned 
much in these 8 years, and we are, I believe, Mr. Chairman, on the 
basic policies and approaches to this program, making he: adway. 

We are going to have some legislative recommendations to make 
to your group bet ween now and the next 3 to 6 weeks. 
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Mr. Rains. Those you will bring in to us when we get ready to con- 
sider the legislation, itself? 

Mr. Cox. That is right. We understood this was not the appropriate 
time to submit that. 

Mr. Rarns. That is right. 

What is the relationship now, is it better or worse, between the local 
authorities such as you represent and the Federal authorities here in 
Washington, and I am speaking of redtape. What is the situation, 
Mr. Cox ¢ 

Mr. Cox. Well, I think that you have to divide or delineate to a 
degree the situ: ition. On the urban renewal program, the relationship 
between localities and the Federal agency is a healthful and helpful 
one. 

Mr. Richard Steiner has made a great contribution toward making it 
possible for the experience and the concern and the needs of the local 
administrators of this program to be felt in his policy determinations. 

Mr. Rarns. Can we say for the record that he is doing a good job? 

Mr. Cox. Beyond any question. We do not always agree with his 
conclusions. We find perhaps—and this is where we are going to 
maybe suggest some legislative changes—we find many improvements 
that can be.made by a ‘clearer and more precise expression of intent 
on the part of the Congress, itself, as to how it expects this program to 
operate. 

We find that—and this is not intended as criticism—there is a cau- 
tious approach, and there is a matter of review and rereview, because 
there isn’t in the legislation and the record in the minds of the Federal 
officials, the clear direction for local determination and local discretion 
in some fields where it could very well be delegated, and would cut 
redtape materially and not deprive the program of any of the safe- 
guards that the Federal Government needed. 

With respect to the Urban Renewal Administration, I think we 
have good news to report to you. 

I would like to ne: on one more thing on that. Our association, 
through its redevelopment section, has an executive committee, and it 
is made up this year of 16 top administrative heads from 16 cities 
throughout the country, all of whom have active programs, and I 
would like to read those 16 cities to you so that the members of the 
committee will know who is advising the agency. 

We have an informal but happy relationship where in we come in 
every 60 days and sit down w ith Mr. Steiner and his people and talk 
about administrative problems. We have represented on that com- 
mittee New Haven, Allegheny County, Pa., Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Chicago, St. Louis, East St. Louis, Ill., Little Rock, Ark., 
Kansas City, Mo. ; : Atlanta, Ga.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Lane C ounty, 
Oreg.; W ashington, D. C.; Fall River, Mass. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
and Norfolk, Va. That is a pretty good cross-section of operating 
experience. 

Mr. Ratns. And the agency heads here in Washington give you an 
opportunity to sit down and talk with them about their problems and 
try to iron them out; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cox. Entirely correct, and it is a very helpful thing. 

Mr. Rains. John, do you have anything to tell the committee ? 
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Mr. Lance. I just wanted to add or amplify on what Larry said, 
and that is that the association is planning to prepare specific recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Ratns. Which will come at the time of our regular housing 
hearings ¢ 

Mr. Lance. That is right. Wedoappreciate that opportunity, also, 
to present our views. I do feel at that time we can present some more 
concrete evidences of things that need to be done immediately. 

Mr. Rarns. More specific things, you mean? 

Mr. Lancer. That is right; we are not prepared, obviously, to give 
you a complete reorganization of the whole public-housing program, 
simply because a lot of it takes a good deal of study. 

The program is faced with many problems that have grown for a 
number of reasons over the period of years of initial operation, and 
it is going to take some time to correct some of those, but there has 
to be a greater flexibility given to local communities, trying to adjust 
to these situations as they occur. 

They may arise in migration of many families, many of them fam- 
ilies of lowest income, the elderly, the single-person family. There 
is a whole cross section of problems requiring study, and we would 
hope that this committee, at least we hope to come up with some 
specific recommendations, but that the committee, itself, will have 
the opportunity to study this in greater detail, and we would be happy 
to work with the subcommittee to every extent possible to formulate 
a proposal which we think will redound to the whole program of 
housing. 

More importantly, this must be done rather quickly. It is an imme- 
diate problem, because as we are advancing in the urban-renewal 
program, we are coming up with more families being displaced, and 
the need is now and today, and we have to face up to that as best we 
can under the circumstances. 

Mr. Rarns. Not only that, but other important housing authoriza 
tions expire this year; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Laner. The basic authorization is there ; that is right. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Addonizio? 

Mr. Apponizio. Mr. Tripp, if it isn’t practicable for the Congress 
to eliminate entirely the predominantly residential requirement, and 
I am ts uking about the 10-percent feature, what if we said 20 percent 
of the cities’ projects would go forward without any residential re- 
quirement; would you think that would be helpful, instead of elimi- 
nating it? 

Mr. Tripr. I would like to ask Mr. Cox to speak to that, if I might. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Congressman, certainly it would be a help, but I think 
you will find you received a report, I believe this morning as a result 
of the AMA survey of needs for the next 10 years, and I think you 
will find in making an analysis of those needs, that there is a greater 
emphasis to be placed on the supporting of areas close in to the down- 
town business sections of most of the American cities, particularly the 
older cities along the Atlantic seaboard. 

What appeared to be an inadequate percentage, namely, the 10 per- 
cent, is going to be grossly inadequate very quickly, and 20 percent 
will be a step in the right direction. but it cert: uinly is not going to 
give these communities the opportunity to revitalize ther hearts which 
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is essential if we are going to get ready for this tremendous population 
increase we hear about. between now and 1975. 

We hear figures that vary, but all of them are astounding in terms 
of the population increase of the country, and the fact that substan- 
tially all of it is to be felt in our urban centers, and as we prepare for 
this we are going to have utter chaos in many communities. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. Ever since Sputnik No. 1 went up in the air, we 
have heard and seen numerous comments in the paper, in the press, 
from officials of this administration, stating that we should curtail 
certain programs or eliminate them. I haven’t yet seen anything or 
heard anything with regard to slum clearance or urban renewal, but 
it is still a possibility that the »y may think along those lines. 

Do you think that that would be a good idea 

Mr. Cox. Well, first I think every American feels that our prime 
concern is to meet with the problems in the sputnik realm, but to ignore 
or to turn our backs upon the problems that are involved in this pro- 
gram would certainly be one of the most unwise and imprudent moves 
we would make. 

I feel personally quite encouraged that the administration is not 
thinking too much in that direction. Maybe I am doing a little wish- 
ful thinking; but, when the President released $50 million the other 
day, as a matter of fact, it indicated to me that maybe this administra- 
tion is quite cognizant of the importance of this program and the 
need to put more money in it. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. The administration has been reluctant in the past to 
release money in this program, and I was thinking perhaps they may 
not come up with a realistic figure. 

Mr. Cox. Well, we are watching what they are going to do, and we 
will be in here to try to encourage this ¢ ommittee. 

Mr. Apponizio. That makes you one of mapy that are watching. 

Mr. Cox. I suspect so. 

Mr. Rains. Dr. Talle. 

Mr. Tauxie. ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ know, Mr. Tripp, that you are from New Bedford, Mass. 

Mr. Trivpre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ‘Tatie. I would like to follow up my inquiry on compara- 
tive interest costs. In noting last Frid: ays offering, there were 
$125,000 State of Massachusetts 314-percent bonds due the first of 
October 1969, offered at a price to yield 2.65 percent. 

United States Treasury 4-percent bonds — at the same time, Octo- 
ber 1, 1969, were offered at a price to yield 3 

In view of the much more favorable ake een which Massachusetts 

can borrow money, as compared with the Federal Government, don’t 
you think the State of Massachusetts might well supplement the Fed- 
eral program in assisting your cities 4 

Mr. Trivr. As a matter of fact, the State of Massachusetts does 
supplement the program in this respect, in that there is a State-aided 
program of public housing. There has been a program, which was 
originally for the veterans’ families, and there is now a program of 
housing for elderly persons under the auspices of the State. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Tripp. 

Now may I ask you, Mr. Cox, something along the same line? You 


are from Norfolk. Va. ? 
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Mr. Cox. Yes. 

Mr. Tate. That is where I went aboard ship in World War I. 

Virginia is a State in which most of the general obligation bonds 
are held in sinking funds, and hence there is little trade in its bonds on 
the open market. Last week’s offering sheet does not show any offer- 
ing of State of Virginia bonds. However, there was an offering of 
$25,000 city of Norfolk, 214-percent bonds, due August 1, 1964, offered 
at a price to yield 3 percent, even. Now, that is pretty close to the 
Federal, which is 3.13. I am sure that the interest cost of the State of 
Virginia credit would be substantially under that of the Federal 
Government. 

What do you think about the State of Virginia assisting the cities 
in Virginia with some slum clearance, to supplement the program ? 

Mr. Cox. I think it would be highly desirable, and clearly justified. 
However, I think, as a practical matter, it is not likely to come very 
soon. The State of Virginia, insofar as it may have the capacity to 
raise more funds through the sale of debentures, has quite a heavy 
demand on it to improve its public facilities and institutions, and it 
will be extremely difficult for our State to—regardless of what the 
attitude of the administration of the State may be, or the legislature, 
to allocate a very sizable proportion of the money that it could raise 
through the sale of debentures to this program. That does not in any 
way, In my opinion, mean that it shouldn’t be forthcoming, and that 
it isn’t justified, but it certainly is not going to, regardless of the atti- 
tude we may be able to get which would constitute a change from 
what we now have. It certainly would not begin to meet the needs of 
the urban centers of Virginia, because we are a State much like Con- 
necticut, where our cities are old and we have been compounding these 
felonies, as it was put earlier, for many years, and our slum problems 
are really tremendous in terms of the size of our communities. 

Mr. Tatue. Thank you very much for your statement, Mr. Cox. I 
want to thank all three of you gentlemen for your contributions. 

Mr. Rains. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sunutvan. I have just a couple of questions. Perhaps any of 
you three gentlemen could answer this. What are the problems, to 
your knowledge, the public-housing people are having in finding usable 
sites for public housing? Is this delaying the urban renewal? We 
can take Washington, D. C.,asanexample. It is on dead center right 
now because they can’t find suitable land, it is unavailable. 

Mr. Cox. I think it is affecting some cities. I think that problem 
is peculiar to certain cities. As a general problem, the average-size 
community in the country, the problem of site selection has always 
been a difficult one, because it is a delicate problem to pick a site for a 
public housing project locally, but I don’t think it is any more in- 
surmountable in the average community of the country than it ever 
has been. However. I do know that Washington is facing a very seri- 
ous problem, and I am not really prepared to say that that isn’t serious 
in other larger communities, but generally I don’t believe it is aggra- 
vating things too much. We haven’t had enough public housing to 
create much of a problem. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. We have had a problem in our own city because we 
have no room to grow, we are hedged in by municipalities—I am from 
St. Louis. Because of that, we have had to put public housing on 
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some of our most expensive real-estate land, and for that reason, in- 
stead of building what I would consider suitable public housing, we 
have had to take to the high-rise apartments which, in my own per- 
sonal estimation, are the wrong kind of buildings for families with 
children, and I just wondered if it was because of the objection of 
people in the neighborhoods who would not want a housing project in 
their community. 

We have, in our city, like I am sure many old cities have, decayed 
areas that should be rehabilitated, and I wondered if it was the objec- 
tion of the people in the neighborhood to having a project come in, or 
if you have any other reasons you have found why sites were unavail- 
able. 

Mr. Cox. Well, of course, there are all the objections, and then there 
is the question of the cost of the built-up site, and with the limitation 
available for public-housing construction, cost limitations, where the 
site has to be from an administrative point of view, the cost of an ex- 
pensive site has to be absorbed, then, of course, the only alternative 
is to make corresponding savings in the construction either by going 
high in the air and using less I: ind, or paring down the elements of the 
construction itself, and sometimes both. 

Mrs. Suntvivan. Have the high-rise buildings been proven success- 
ful, in your estimation / 

Mr. Cox. My personal opinion is that they have been proven suc- 
cessful in many communities. I personally dislike them. I feel that 
they are not the best form of housing to ace omplish the purpose of the 
public-housing program and many of the fri inge benefits that the pub- 
lic-housing program can afford to those who have heretofore lived in 
squalor and congestion. ‘That is a personal opinion. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. There is one other question I would like to ask Mr. 
Tripp. I note that one of the recommendations of your organization 
is that the FHA recognize that its primary concern is w ith the con- 
sumer. Do you feel that up to now the FHA, unlike the Veterans’ 
Administration under the GI home program, has been too preoccupied 
with the welfare of the builder and lender? 

Mr. Trrev. To a degree that would be our feeling. 

Mrs. Sunnivan. That is all. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Betts / 

Mr. Berrs. I would like to inquire if your organization appeared be- 
fore State legislative bodies and councils to present your problems as 
you have to us today. 

Mr. Cox. Not as the National Association of Housing Redevelop- 
ment Officials. Sometimes, as the gentlemen here explained, they had 
in Alabama, there is sometimes an association of State authorities 
which is separate and apart from our national organization. I don’t 
know of any time when the national association appeared before a 
State body. 

Mr. Rarns. When you need enabling acts and changes in the setup 
of the State laws, your various State affiliates sometimes do appear ? 

Mr. Cox. That is right, the same individuals, often. 

Mr. Rarns. What is your organization, for the record, John ? 

Mr. Lance. It is a nonprofit professional association comprised 
ey of staff people employed by public agencies locally, or civic 
eaders who serve on nonpaid boards advising the local agencies in 
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their work. The local agencies are officially created bodies, whether 
the local housing authority or redevelopment agency, they are crea- 
tures of the State legislative body, and as a general rule are political 
entities, but some are departments of cities. All of them do work very 
closely with the entire city government. 

Our association is primarily interested in advancing the public ad- 
ministration of the programs. We are trying to improve the methods 
of doing jobs, and in an observation of ‘experience over a period of 
years of our membership we have formulated a number of ideas and 
techniques that I think have proven useful. 

We disseminate that information via our monthly Journal of Hous- 
ing, and the Renewal Information Service Newsletter that we provide 
to local agencies. We do it by publishing special bulletins, books, 
periodicals of one kind or another, in circulating reprints of articles 
that may appear elsewhere, any method that we can find to get the 
information on how to do the Job better in the hands of the loca) people 
who are responsible. 

Mr. Rains. Are there any further questions ! 

Mr. Tripp, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Lange, we are glad to have you with 
us, and we will see you again before we get into the real meat of the 
coconut. You are kind to come with your testimony. 

Mr. Trier. Thank you again for the opportunity of appearing, Mr. 
Chairman. Let me assure you we are happy to cooperate at any time 
we can be of assistance to the committee. 

Mr. Rarns. I want to thank the individual members. 

This committee has the best record of attendance of any committee 
of Congress. If I do say it, we are the hardest working committee. 

My thanks to each member and to all the witnesses. 

We will meet tomorrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10a. m., Thursday, January 9, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HouSsING OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a, m., Hon, 
Albert Rains (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Mr. Rains, Mrs. Sullivan, Messrs. Addonizio, Talle, Mc- 
Donough, Windall, and Betts. 

Mr, Ratns. The committee will please come to order. 

We are pleased to have as our first witness this morning our former 
colleague, Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the legislative department 
of the AFL-CIO, accompanied by Mr. Shishkin. We are glad to have 
you both with us. 

You may proceed now with your statement, Mr. Biemiller, as you 
see fit and we will ask questions when you are through. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, LEGISLATIVE 
DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPANIED BY BORIS SHISHKIN, 
SECRETARY, HOUSING COMMITTEE, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Bremititer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear here today to present the views and recommenda- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations on the critical housing situation which confronts 
the Nation. I would like to make a brief introductory statement out- 
lining the problem and the approach we believe necessary to meet it. 
This will be followed by a more detailed analysis by Boris Shiskin, 
secretary of the housing committee of the AFL-CIO. 

Let me at the outset commend the chairman and the members of 
this committee for directing the attention of the Congress and the 
general public to the housing crisis at the very beginning of the cur- 
rent congressional session. We earnestly hope that the facts you 
bring out during the present hearing will provide the basis for devel- 
oping at the earliest possible date an effective program of housing 
legislation which the Congress will enact without delay. 

These hearings are taking place at a time when virtually every 
important economic indicator is pointing downward. However, while 
the decline in most sectors of the economy is of comparatively recent 
origin, this is not true of housing. Heusing starts began to crop as 
early as 1954. In 1957, private nonfarm housing starts were under 
the 1 million mark for the first time since 1948. While the precipi- 
tous decline in housing activity seems to have been arrested during the 
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past few months, the rock-bottom level we have reached of less than 
1 million housing starts annually will barely meet one-half of the 
Nation’s total housing requirements. 

Housing plays a key role in the Nation’s total economy. Thus, in 
the 1953-1954 recession, it was housing construction which perhaps 
more than any single factor sparked the economy recovery. Unfor- 
tunately, a similar ‘development cannot be antic ipated today. On the 
contrary, housing experts, including the private home builders them- 
selves, look for little or no expansion in residential building in 1958. 

Nevertheless, the right kind of action taken now might make possi- 
ble expanded home building activity before the end of the year and 
thereby provide a much needed shot-in-the-arm to the entire economy. 
It would also lay the foundation for an effective program of housing 
and urban redevelopment in the years ahead when the mushrooming 
population will expand the Nation’s requirements far beyond today’s 
level. 

Thus, what the Congress does in this session about enacting a for- 
ward-looking housing and urban-redevelopment program could have 
a decisive effect on the immediate course of the American economy. 
In addition, its action will have long-term repercussions on the entire 
social and economic fabric of the Nation. 

Development of a sound and adequate housing program which 
America urgently needs will require the best efforts of government at 
all levels, private builders, mortgage-lending institutions, and work- 
ers in the building and construction trades. All have an important 
share of responsibility for its achievement. But it is the Federal 
Government which holds the key to its success. Housing is a national 
problem which requires a national solution. This means, first, that 
the Federal Government—the Congress and executive agencies—must 
determine the Nation’s housing requirements and formulate a program 
which will assure that those requirements are met. It means, also, 
that the Federal Government must be prepared to provide the various 
types of financial assistance without which there can be no assurance 
that housing requirements will be fulfilled. As Mr. Shiskin will 
make clear in greater detail, this by no means requires Federal ex- 
penditures on an excessive scale. 

We are beginning to hear on all sides the siren song that essential 
welfare activities can be turned back to the States. Suggestions have 
been made, for example, that the States and localities should attempt 
to carry on the slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment programs, 
and even public housing for low-income families, with no financial 
assistance from the Federal Government. 

Those who cry the loudest for turning back the financing of these 
activities to the States and municipalities know full well that, un- 
aided, the States and localities cannot adequately finance essential 
housing and urban-redevelopment programs. The ill-concealed aim 
of these self-styled States righters is not to transfer these activities 
from one level of government to another, but to kill them outright. 
Unless hey are thwarted in these efforts, the already spreading slum 
blight will literally engulf our metropolitan communities and the 
opportunity to obtain decent homes will be denied to millions of 
American families. 

Nor should the present defense emergency cause any slackening in 
America’s housing and urban-redevelopment efforts. No presently 
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foreseeable level of defense activity will so stretch the resources of 
our economy as to force any cutback in essential social-welfare pro- 
grams. On the contrary, the problem facing the economy today is 
underutilization of both material and human resources. Certainly, 
among non-defense activities, housing and urban redevelopment must 
have a top priority. 

Concern with housing as a major domestic problem was reflected in 
the resolution unanimously adopted at the AFL-CIO convention held 
last month. I am submitting at the conclusion of my statement the 
full text of that resolution, which urged that— 


the immediate goal of national housing policies and programs is the construc- 
tion of at least 2 million new houses a year. 


To fulfill this goal, the convention called for a— 


bold, imaginative program, geared to the country’s total housing requirements, 
that will stem the tide of spreading blight which threatens to engulf our 
metropolitan areas. 

Mr. Shishkin will set forth our recommendations in detail. We 
are fully convinced that the program we are recommending is commen- 
surate with the dimensions of the Nation’s housing requirements. Its 
adoption would assure every American family the opportunity to ob- 
tain a decent home. It would also provide a solid foundation for the 
fundamental job of replanning and rebuilding our metropolitan areas 
which cities throughout the country have enthusiastically begun. The 
AFL-CIO urges your committee to give these recommendations your 
most sympathetic consideration. We ask you to recommend to the 
Congress a comprehensive, forward-looking housing and urban-rede- 
velopment program which will enhance the welfare of all families and 
contribute to the ongoing prosperity of the Nation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Shishkin to continue with the 
detailed statement. 

Mr. Rains. Before Mr. Shishkin proceeds, we will include at the 
end of Mr. Biemiller’s testimony, in the record, the AFL-CIO 1957 
convention resolution on housing. 

(The resolution is as follows :) 


AFL-CIO 1957 CONVENTION RESOLUTION ON HoUSING 


(Unanimously adopted by the Second Constitutional Convention, American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, December 10, 
1957 ) 


Housing is out of step with the progress of America. In the face of mounting 
housing needs, construction of new houses has fallen to the lowest level since 
1949. The current level of housing construction is meeting barely one-half of 
the Nation’s current housing needs. The lag in housing construction has been a 
drag on the Nation’s economic growth. 

Millions of American families are still forced to live in dilapidated, over- 
crowded slum tenements and hovels because they cannot obtain decent homes 
within their means. Housing conditions of minority families are particularly bad. 

Our National Housing Administration has failed to measure up to the challenge 
of the Nation’s housing problem. Only a bold, imaginative program, geared to 
the country’s total housing requirements, will stem the tide of spreading blight 
which threatens to engulf our metropolitan areas. 

The opportunity to obtain decent, livable homes within their means will con- 
tinue to be denied to millions of families until the volume of housing construction 
is raised to at least 2 million units a year. 

The low-rent public housing program still provides the only time-tested for- 
mula for making good housing available to low-income families at costs they 
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can afford. A large-scale program designed to rehouse low-income families in 
living homes and to clear the slums is the most urgent housing task of our time. 

Equally pressing is the plight of the moderate-income families, including those 
of many wage earners, whose incomes are above the range of eligibility for 
publicly aided housing, but too low to afford the homes available in the present- 
day market. This is the plight of the average American family which finds 
good housing beyond its financial reach. 

The AFL-CIO is fully convinced that our Nation can command the human, 
physical, and financial resources to tear down the millions of tenements and 
hovels in which Americans are still forced to live and replace them with livable 
homes in well-planned, modern communities. The opportunity to obtain a good 
home in wholesome surroundings is a right which no American family should be 
denied. The achievement of this goal of good housing for all families would also 
make an important contribution toward assuring a prosperious and expanding 
economy : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the immediate goal of national housing policies and programs 
is the construction of at least 2 million new houses a year. 

To meet the most insistent housing need, housing programs and policies must 
redirect the housing supply so as to assure that a major portion of the houses 
built are within the financial reach of low- and middle-income families who 
cannot afford the high rents and monthly payments charged in today’s housing 
market. 

In order to carry out sound and balanced programs for replanning and rebuild- 
ing of our cities for future growth, decent houses should be made available for 
the thousands of low-income families displaced by slum clearance, urban renewal, 
highway construction, and other public projects. We, therefore, call upon Con- 
gress to authorize construction of at least 200,000 units a year in an improved 
and expanded low-rent public housing program. 

In order to assure the moderate-income families priced out of the housing 
market the opportunity to obtain good homes that they can afford, we call for 
enactment of moderate-income housing legislation which would make available 
low-interest, long-term loans for construction of cooperative, nonprofit rental and 
sales housing for moderate-income families. To this end, a National Mortgage 
Corporation should be authorized to make long-term loans at an interest rate 
no higher than the cost of money to the corporation plus a fixed amount necessary 
to cover overhead and administrative expenses. This program should be geared 
to the construction of at least 500,000 units a year. Housing built under this 
program should be required to meet adequate standards of construction, space, 
and availability of community facilities and services. 

Cooperative housing, backed by sound and effective moderate-income housing 
programs, is a particularly effective means of bringing good homes within the 
financial reach of moderate-income families. The pioneering efforts of a grow- 
ing number of our affiliates in cooperative housing should be greatly expanded 
in communities throughout the Nation. Special consideration should be given 
to the investment of union-negotiated pension funds, properly safeguarded and 
guaranteed, in well-planned, modern, cooperative housing projects. Even in 
advance of enactment of effective moderate-income housing legislation, AFL-CIO 
affiliates should take the lead in initiating and sponsoring cooperative housing 
projects and in furthering in every way a program of cooperative housing designed 
to provide good homes for families of moderate income. 

In order to expand the supply of rental housing needed to provide good living 
accommodations for families and single individuals who cannot finance the pur- 
chase of a home or do not find home purchase suitable to their needs, we urge 
that liberal financial assistance be made available to builders and operators for 
construction of good rental housing. It should be required that such rental 
houses and apartments be offered within the means of moderate-income families 
and single individuals to assure that the needs of tenants will be met and that 
the builder or operator will not be permitted to reap excessive profits. 

Recognizing that some of the worst living conditions in our country are to be 
found in rural areas, we call for enactment of appropriate legislation to permit 
rural families to obtain good homes within their means. We especially urge 
that adequate safeguards be established to assure decent living accommodations 
for migrant farmworkers and their families. 

Reduced incomes and special requirements have confronted elderly couples 
and individuals with especially serious housing problems. To meet the housing 
needs of our senior citizens, special housing facilities should be provided for aged 
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= persons in housing developments, both public and private, under financial terms 
which will encourage development of housing for the elderly. Insofar as prac- 
se ticable, such housing should be located in normal neighborhoods with adequate 
_ community facilities and opportunities for community life and with special 
Me features required to meet the particular needs of the elderly. We urge our 
ds affiliates to help to sponsor and finance housing projects which will include 
good living accommodations especially suited for the elderly. 
an, Millions of American families in all sections of the Nation are denied the 
nd opportunity because of race, creed, color, or national origin to obtain decent 
dle homes in good neighborhoods. Discrimination and segregation in housing are 
od contrary to the democratic way of life and should be eliminated as quickly as 
be possible. We, therefore, especially commend the efforts which have been made 
80 | in a number of States and cities to enact legislation to encourage the policy and 
ng practice of equal opportunity in housing, and we urge that other States and local 
communities adopt similar legislation. 
ms However, such efforts should by no means be confined to the State and local 
level. It is the positive responsibility of the Federal Government to assure an 
- opportunity to obtain decent housing to all families without regard to race, creed, 
es color, or national origin. All housing built with the aid of Federal funds or 
ho credit or any other form of financial assistance or guaranty should be made avail- 
Ms able to Negroes and other minority families on an equal basis with all other 
families. 
d- Having witnessed the effect of the recent tight-money policy of the Federal 
or Government in shrinking the volume of needed residential construction, we call 
, for a national fiscal policy which would assure adequate credit to maintain a 
r' balanced flow of investment funds into residential construction commensurate 
( 


with the Nation’s housing needs. 
To protect homeowners against foreclosure in the event of illness, temporary 


8 unemployment, or other emergencies, legislation should be enacted to permit 
or lapses of mortgage payments for specified periods, assuring repayment, under 
le existing mortgage insurance and guaranty programs. To enable families of 
d moderate income to purchase homes on a sound basis, legislation should be 
e 


enacted to protect purchasers on sales contracts and to protect homeowners on 
home-repair contracts. 

To safeguard hard-won standards of building-trades workers, a requirement 
d should be maintained to assure the payment of not less than the prevailing wage 


. to all employees engaged in construction of housing under any program involving 
‘4 Federal financial assistance 

The alarming deterioration of our metropolitan areas must be arrested and 
5 effective action taken to permit the redevelopment of our urban communities 
in order to meet both the housing need and economic requirements of their citi- 
s zens. We, therefore, vigorously oppose any attempt to weaken or slow down 
i the slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment program. On the contrary, we 
a urge expansion of the urban-redevelopment program with primary emphasis upon 
slum clearance and genuine city rebuilding. Lesser measures such as rehabilita- 
. 2 tion and neighborhood conservation should be undertaken only where they are 
» | economically feasible and will assure decent homes in a good neighborhood 
s environment. The primary aim of urban redevelopment must be to provide 
1 | good homes in replanned, rebuilt communities at costs which are within the 


means of the families with the most urgent need for better housing. 

_ In order to arrest the deterioration of the core of the central city and prevent 
ill-planned and haphazard growth of city suburbs, we urge study and develop- 
ment of sound programs of cooperative metropolitan area planning for balanced 
development and growth of metropolitan areas. Housing redevelopment must be 
coordinated with programs for industrial rehabilitation in America’s older indus- 
trial centers. Adequate Federal funds for this must be especially appropriated 
for this purpose. 

In recognition of the outstanding efforts of the national housing conference in 
the fight for good homes for all families, we urge continued support of the na- 
tional housing conference by the AFL-CIO and its affiliates. 

In order to enhance the effectiveness of labor’s housing program and to 
mobilize broadest support of this vital program by trade unionists throughout 
the country, we call on our affiliated unions and central bodies to establish and 
maintain active housing committees to work in close cooperation with the housing 
committee of the AFL-CIO toward the realization of the AFL-CIO housing 
program. 
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Mr. Rarns. Now you may proceed, Mr. Shishkin, with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Suisnxin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank the committee for this opportunity to present our 
views and supplementing Mr. Biemiller’s statement, pod also com- 
mend the committee for its concern with what we consider to be one of 
the foremost problems confronting the Nation today. 

America faces « housing crisis. This is no false cry of alarm. It 

sa statement of a fact which can no longer be concealed. 

Let me say at the outset, when we talk about housing, we are talking 
about the American home. In the discussion of all these problems that 
are to the forefront of public concern right now, education, and its 
like, and all these other related things, I want to make it crystal 
clear that the American home with which we are dealing here is the 
foundation of everything else. The heart of the problem is there. The 
character, the spirit of the Nation, its ability to deal with problems, 
are all built initially in the home itself and in the surroundings in 
which the family is brought up, the children are reared, they are the 
surroundings we are talking about when we talk about American 
housing, so in this second term of the 85th Congress, I think the 
Congress is going to have its final examination on the very simple and 
direct question as to whether or not this Congress has adequate concern 
in the American home and its future. 

As long ago as 1953, organized labor was the first representative 
group in the country to recognize that the construction of at least 2 
million homes a year is needed to meet the minimum housing require- 
ments of the Nation. We have repeatedly stated that this goal could be 
achieved only by a fundamental redirection of housing policies and 
programs which would assure that a much larger proportion of the 
new homes built is within the means of the millions of families who 
cannot afford a decent home in today’s private housing market. We 
have also maintained that slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
‘annot go forward unless the families displaced from their homes are 
assured access to decent alternative accommodations within their 
means. 

With housing activity last year scraping bottom at the less-than-1- 
million level, those who know the housing industry best are beginning 
to realize the full implications for the Nation’s welfare and prosperity 
of the too little and too late housing-as-usual policy of the past few 
years. 

Let me call to your attention what the authoritative Architectural 
Forum says in its December 1957 issue. In a lead editorial entitled, 
“Our Arrears in Community Needs,” Architectural Forum makes 
~_— salient points: 

The present rate of housing construction must be nearly doubled 
nee 1975, 13 to 14 million families will lack proper dwe llings. 

». The urban redevelopment program is so minuscule in comparison 
with the need that the urban land area under actual development 
is probably less than 1 percent of the total blighted area in United 
States cities, and substandard dwellings that will be removed by re- 
development projects are only slightly over 1 percent of all substand- 

ard nonfarm units in 1950. 

We are far behind in providing essential community facilities. 
In 1954, the United States Department of Commerce estimated that 
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during the next 10 years, $25.3 billion would be needed for water and 
sewerage and $45 billion for other community facilities. This is in 
addition to huge amounts needed for highways and schools. 

Is this a job that can be done by States and localities alone? Here’s 
what Architectural Forum says on this issue: 

Now, despite the inadequacy of progress thus far, States and localities have 
peen financially strained. Total indebtedness of State and local governments 
has mounted from $16 billion in 1946 to $49 billion at the end of 1956; and “if 
actual expenditures by State and local governments through 1964 kept pace with 
only 75 percent of the needs established by the 1954 survey, the indebtedness of 
these governments would nevertheless increase to almost $100 billion.” 


Architectural Forum calls for— 

a comprehensive housing and communities policy * * * replacing the helter- 
skelter policies, the patchwork of expedients in use now. 

Only broad, imaginative action now can arrest the nearly cata- 
strophic deterioration of living conditions American families face in 
the years ahead. Our population has expanded to more than 172 
million from the 1950 level of about 150 million, an increase of about 
22 million. By 1975 it is estimated that our population will reach 
229 million, a further increase of about 57 million over the present 
level and a total increase of 79 million or over 50 percent since 1950. 
Most of the increase in population between now and 1975 will be con- 
centrated in metropolitan and other urbanized areas. 

The immediate economic situation provides compelling reason for 
a greatly stepped-up rate of housing construction and community 
rebuilding. But even if times were good, it is quite clear that the 
housing situation would still be very bad and growing worse every 
year. 

The explosive rate of our population growth, the rapid decay of the 
central core of our cities, the planless mushrooming of suburbia in all 
sections of the country, the plight of Negro and other minority fam- 
ilies forced by low income and racial discrimination to crowd into 
slum ghettos, the need for additional housing and community facil- 
ities created by continual migration of industry and of families—all 
of these dictate the need for fundamental rethinking of housing and 
urban redevelopment policies and programs. 

Unfortunately, the administration has done nothing to develop a 
housing program which is likely to make even the slightest dent on 
the Nation’s most urgent requirements. It is a startling fact that 
whatever policies and programs the national administration has devel- 
oped in the housing field have been in conscious disregard of the 
Nation’s housing needs. Indeed, the Housing Administrator has said 
not once but a number of times that determination and evaluation of 
housing needs is not his responsibility. 

Since the administration has failed to recognize that housing pro- 
grams must be geared first and foremost to the most urgent needs, it 
is not surprising that it has also ignored both the inadequacy of the 
overall level of housing construction and the inordinate proportion 
of new houses built beyond the means of most American families. 

Those who have sought to determine housing needs generally agree 
that a total of at least 2 million new homes must be built each year 
if the Nation’s minimum housing requirements are to be met in the 
foreseeable future. They also agree that no such volume of housing 
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construction can even be approached unless a sizable proportion of the 
new homes built are available to low- and middle-income families 
within their means. 

This is, of course, only a starting point for consideration of needed 
housing programs and policies, but it is an essential starting point. 
Only failure to recognize the importance of the simple mathematical 
relationship bet ween family income and the amount the family can 
afford to pay for housing could have led the administration to vir- 
tually ditch the low-rent public housing program authorized by the 
Congress in 1949. With the near demise of public housing has come 
a chain of events which was clearly predictable once housing policy 
was diverted from housing needs. 

While this admiinstration from the time it came into office has 
turned its back on the need of hundreds of thousands of low-income 
families for public housing, in its early days it showed a considerable 
enthusiasm for the slum clearance, urban’ redevelopment, rehabilita- 
tion, and conservation program which it christened “urban renewal.” 

In the Housing Act of 1949, the Congress had already launched 
the slum-clearance and urban-redevelopment program, a program 
which had within it the potential for literally rebuilding America’s 
cities. 

The present administration thought that by shifting emphasis from 
tearing down the slums and rebuilding cities to patch-up and paint- 
up, it could cut corners and cut costs. Actually, the rehabilitation 
aspect of urban renewal has been found to be in the main both un- 
economical and impractical. The cities have therefore wisely con- 
tinued to concentrate their efforts on slum clearance and urban re- 
development and have been reluctant to swallow the quack medicine 
of so-called rehabilitation and renewal. 

Even rehabilitation and certainly slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment inevitably and invariably involve displacement of families; 
so do highway building and other community projects. If families 
are to be displaced, they must have somewhere to move. Public hous- 
ing offers the only livable accommodations that low-income families 
displaced by slum clearance or other public project can afford. Fail- 
ure to provide public housing inevitably therefore would spell the 
doom of urban redevelopment. 

But what about urban redevelopment itself? Is it geared to meet 
the most important needs of the community, or is it essentially a 
scheme for subsidizing industrial and commercial firms and builders 
and operators of high-rent, high-rise, and high-de snsity luxury apart- 
ments? The first purpose urban redevelopment efforts must serve 
is to contribute toward improving living conditions for as many 
people as possible. This means that housing needs must have first 
priority. 

Construction in redevelopment areas should be primarily focused 
on providing homes for families with the greatest housing need. Fam- 
ilies displaced by urban 1 redevelopment. and other public projects 
should either be rehoused within their means in the redeveloped area 
or in some other area where they can obtain adequate housing at costs 
they can afford. 

It is imperative that we face up to other related problems. The 
housing needs of workers’ and other middle-income families in the 
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$3,000 to $6,000 range have been largely ignored both by private home- 
builders and b vV the ] present administration. Indeed, if anything, the 
situation of these middle-income families has become worse during the 
recent years. 

The houses sold under the FHA and VA programs often involve 
unduly high prices and excessive financial charges which represent a 
real financial hardship to most middle-income purchasers, particu- 
larly where there is only one wage earner in the family. Neverthe- 
less, they do provide some ceiling on financial charges and a minimum 
degree of consumer protection. 

The administration’s tight-money policy has not only depressed 
total housing construction but has also precipitated an alarming 
shift away from the FHA and VA programs to conventionally fi- 
nanced mortgages at sky-high interest rates. 

Even worse, as this committee has so effectively brought out, we 
have recently witnessed a revival of the secondary mortgage and 
other unsound financial practices rampant in the 1920's, which sub- 
sequently resulted in the worst real estate debacle in history. Your 
committee is to be highly commended for focusing attention on the 
revival of these nefarious financial schemes which have loaded exor- 
bitant charges and financial insecurity on large numbers of families. 

The administration’s answer, if the Housing Administrator has 
his way, is to ditch even the partial protection afforded by the FHA 
and VA programs and provide risk-proof guarantees to lenders with 
neither an interest-rate ceiling nor minimum protection of standards 
for home buyers. Clearly, this remedy is almost as bad as the ailment 
it is supposed to cure. 

What is needed, instead, is recognition that good homes must be 
made available for moderate-income families at the lowest possible 
financial charges that do not involve an actual subsidy. Special 
encouragement should be given to nonprofit cooperative housing be- 
cause it provides a particularly effective way of bringing good homes 
within the financial reach of moderate-income families. 

Lasting solutions for housing problems will require that we begin 
to build integrated communities. This means not simply the grad- 
ual removal of artificial racial barriers, although this is of course 
very important. It means also that housing for families in all in- 
come groups should be built in all sections of the community. 

Most important, it means that neither replanning and rebuilding 
of the interior of our metropolitan areas nor the new development 
of outlying suburbs will be permitted to be stifled by obsolete and 
out-dated physical boundary lines. 

Failure to develop up-to-date cooperative metropolitan planning 
has meant that we may be creating the slums of tomorrow in planless 
suburbia while also thwarting a coordinated attack on the slums 
of today. We must realize that metropolitan areas are communities 
and must be treated as communities. We cannot continue to treat 
the metropolitan area as if it were a collection of autonomous duchies 
and principalities. Urbanized living in this country will literally 
become impossible unless this aimless, planless drift is halted. There 
is evidence that coordinated metropolitan planning is feasible. It 
should be studied and encouraged. 

These are just a few of the problems to which we must earnestly 
seek solutions if we are to meet the Nation’s housing needs. I have 
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not mentioned the special requirements of the elderly, the need for 
an adequate supply of moderate cost rental housing for families who 
cannot or prefer not to purchase homes, the need for effective consumer 
protections for home buyers, or the need for decent housing in rural 
areas especially for migrant farmworkers and their families, 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


In the forthcoming legislative hearings, we hope to have an oppor- 
tunity to develop at greater legnth recommendations for new housing 
legislation. The most essential featur ‘es are 

1, Resumption of a full-scale public housing program with 
authorization for annual construction of 200,000 low-rent. public 
housing units. To facilitate the fitting of public housing into 
neighborhoods, consideration should be given to efforts to en- 
courage development of small projects. Necessary social and 
community services should be provided and income limits should 
be raised to realistic levels. 

2. Enactment of moderate-income housing legislation to make 
available low-interest, long-term loans for construction of coop- 
erative, nonprofit rental and sales housing for moderate-income 
families. 

3. Expansion of the slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
program with authorization for $500 million a year for capital 
grants. To assure that the urban redevelopment program will 
focus on meeting the most urgent needs, consideration should be 
given to a flexible formula under which the Federal share would 
be increased where the site is redeveloped for cooperative or 
rental housing available for moderate-income families. 

4. Encouragement for cooperative metropolitan areas planning 
to facilitate balanced growth of metropolitan areas. 

Federal expenditures for the comprehensive housing and redevelop- 
ment program we are urging would constitute only about 114 percent 
of total Federal expenditures. The cost of such a progr am weal 
average about $1 billion annually during the next 10 to 15 yea 

This compares with $3.6 billion annually in Federal expenditures for 
the new highway program. 

I cite these figures so that the committee can place in proper per- 
spective the actual cost the Federal Government might assume as its 
share of a comprehensive forward-looking housing “and urban rede- 
velopment program. Viewed in this light, it is clear that the cost 
of this program is extremely small. It is negligible when weighed 
against the long-term benefits to the families of America. 

Your committee should give wide recognition to the fact that hous- 
ing is out of step with the progress of America. I hope your com- 
mittee will guide Congress to action that will bring housing abreast 
of America’s forward march. 

Mr. Rains. Thank you, Mr. Shishkin. 

In the latter part of your statement you made reefrence to the 
fact that later on your organization will have an opportunity to 
appear before the Housing Committee when we get down to actually 
writing the legislation for this year. I assure you that opportunity 


will be afforded. 
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This particular hearing today is spotlighting specifically the prob- 
lems of slum clearance and urban renewal. Of course, later on in the 


year will come the full-dress housing hearings, in which we will get 


down to the details of legislation. 

I have a few questions before I turn you over to the other members 
of the committee. I was interested in Mr. Biemiller’s statement. 
Later on Mr. Shishkin referred to it, and I hope we can develop it 
a little more fully, as to the cost of the urban renewal program—that 
the costs would not be too great for the Federal Government. We 
want to talk more in detail about the cost of those programs as we 

0 on. 

Under the present setup, as you know, the Federal Government pays 
two-thirds of the net cost of these slum-clearance projects. Under the 
highway program for interstate highways, of course, we all know 
the Federal contribution is 90 percent. 

Since slum clearance is every bit as important as building high- 
ways—and no one can doubt that statement—what would be wrong 
with the idea of raising the Federal contribution for slum-clearance 
projects somewhat? Would you recommend an increase in the Fed- 
eral Government’s participation, Mr. Biemiller ? 

Mr. Bremiuier. May I relay that to Mr. Shishkin / 

Mr. Rarns. Yes. 

Mr. Suisuxin. Yes, we think that that can be done and should be 
done, and I would like to refer here to the fact that the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government Housing Projects has estimated 
that the cost of demolition would be about $15 billion. If the Federal 
Government were to meet a third of this cost, its share would be $10 
billion. Assuming the job were to be completed in 20 years, certainly 
a very modest goal, the Federal Government would have to spend 
$1,200 million a year for this purpose. That is the target figure we 
have to deal with, averaging it over a 10-year period. 

Mr. Rarns. Do you have any figures to show how much unemploy- 
ment there is at present in the home-building industry now, in crafts, 
and so forth ¢ 

Mr. SuisuKin. There is quite heavy unemployment all through the 
Nation right now in all parts of the country. Of course, part of that 
unemployment currently is seasonal, but even doing away with that, 
we have disemployment of the building and construction workers in 
the home-building field, which measures down to the very low level 
of housing activity now. Of course, the difficulty with the unem- 
ployed tradesmen in that field is that even under the best conditions it 
is difficult for them to find temporary employment during the seasonal 
layofts, or during the seasonal employment, or even during the cyclical 
situation in other places, because they are skilled people, they are tied 
to their skill; that is the thing with which they can make proper 
earnings. 

If they want to find alternative jobs, they can’t earn much. 

Mr. Rains. When the home building of the Nation is under 1 million 
units a year, it obviously follows there is considerable unemployment 
among home-building craftsmen, isn’t that correct 

Mr. SuisuKin. That is right. 

Mr. Rarns. If I might ask one other question. If we could build 
2 million homes a year in this country, and that is a goal I would like 
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io see achieved, and I think it should be achieved, is there enough 
skilled labor in this country presently in the home-building crafts to 
do that kind of a job ¢ 

Mr. Sutsnxkin. Without question; I think that the availability of 
the necessary skills in order to get the job done at that level has been 
demonstrated, and has been reinforced by the currently ongoing 
training programs through the area. 

Let me say this in that connection, Mr. Chairman: I think, in look- 
ing over the overall situation we have got to recognize now that we 
are in the midst of not only a downward trend, but we are in the 
midst of a depression. Before June of this year, unemployment in 
this country is bound to rise to between 5 and 6 million, and that is 
something that we can really not afford to have in our posture with 
regard to our own future, with regard to the world, with regard to 
all the other things with which we are concerned. That is the crux 
of our weakness, and I think that still there is time to take timely 
and appropriate action to help offset and reverse soon this trend. 

Of course, any action taken in Congress this spring will take lead 
time to actually carry into performance, but if it is done in a timely 
sort of way, then we can at least look forward to a substantial pickup 
in the fourth quarter of 1958. 

Unless that is done, unless there is confidence to anticipate that, 
unless there is something for the consumer and the public and the 
investors and everybody else to look forward to, if there is nothing, 
we won't have that pickup in the fourth quarter. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Biemiller says in his statement—and you do in 
yours, Mr. Shishkin—that one of the best and certainly most needed 
ways to bring back full employment would be to engage in an expansive 
housing program. 

Mr. Bremitier. Mr. Chairman, may I, in commenting on this un- 
employment situation, relay some conversations that we had about a 
year ago with the members of the building trades unions who came 
here for their annual legislative conference? As I recall, it was 
roughly the 15th of March. They will be back again about that time 
this year. 

In some areas, I recall, for example, Los Angeles, at that time there 
was 25 percent unemployment in the carpenters union alone. When 
vou begin to get into figures like that, and I remember others citing 
10 percent, 20 percent, and so on, when you have that number of skilled 
craftsmen unemployed in a metropolitan area, there is obviously 
trouble ahead, and I think it is quite obvious, as you have just restated, 
that a real push in the housing field is one way of taking up the slack 
in our economic structure that is becoming all too apparent, and which 
is hitting all sections of our economy. 

This is the kind of thing that leads to the bankruptcy of small busi- 
ness if you don’t have purchasing power in the hands of skilled crafts- 
men, and I think these are the items your committee has to worry 
about. 

Mr. Rarns. It is also leading to great industrial layoffs, of course, 
for example, in the appliance field. 

Mr. Suisnxrn. Mr. Rains, I was wondering if I might add a foot- 
note, which seems to me to be tremendously important. The time 
has come, I think, for the business generally to recognize that hous- 
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ing plays a very vital part in its relationship to the actual manufac- 
turing production. A vacuum-cleaner manufacturer knows better 
than anybody else does that you can’t increase the volume of vacuum- 
cleaner sales unless they increase the floor space that these vacuum 
cleaners operate on. There is a balance there, and unless we provide 
the space and the footage in which people live, unless we provide new 
construction to replace “the slums, then the sale for furniture, paint, 
for everything else that actually is filling the pipelines, the basic 
products of the manufacturing industry will not be increased. 

If that provision is made, then there will be created not only the 
actual leverage for the reexpaansion of the economy, for the pickup 
that I am ts alking about, but also in anticipation of that, because there 
will be need for the filling of that gap in the economy. It will be 
definitely known, there will be a target set up in production in order 
to fill it. 

Mr. Rarns. Another thing I think we should pinpoint in that con- 
nection, Mr. Shishkin, is in attempting to get these additional homes 
which we so greatly need, we are not making work, we are doing a 
job which needs to be done. 

Mr. Suisuktn. Yes, and I am saying this is good business. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Addonizio, do you ha ave questions / 

Mr. Apponiz10. First of all, let me say, Mr. Biemiller, that I am 
happy to see you here today, and also Mr. Shishkin. I have always 
felt that the AFL-CIO have presented a constructive, bold, and 
imaginative program on housing to the Congress, and over the years 
have made substantial contributions to the “housing legislation that 
has been enacted by the Congress. 

Now, I note that the AFL-CIO convention held last month adopted 
a resolution urging that the immediate goal of national housing poli- 
cies and programs is the construction of at least 2 million houses a year. 
Your convention called for what I think is a bold and imaginative 
program. 

Now, I am aware of some of the things you propose, such as expand- 
ing public and cooperative housing, but I would like to know what 
ideas you have to expand production of single-family houses through 
the FHA program. Do you have any ideas on that? 

Mr. Suisuxkin. Well, the big problem i in that area has been actually 
the effect on that whole sector of private single-family home construc- 
tion of the tight money policy. Well, the t ight money policy that came 
to public attention has been modified somewhat by the liberalization 
or a change in the rates, but so far as I know, the Federal Reserve 
Board has not gone to the open money market operation, it has not 
really taken the essential or obvious steps that are called for in order 
to reverse the present recession trends, so I think we still are, right 
now, in January 1958, pointing to the failure and lack of responsi- 
bility on the part of our fiscal and monetary authorities to recognize 
that housing has been discriminated against because of its relation 
to the rest of the market in competition for the funds. Not enough 
has been available to enable the financing of homes under the FHA 
terms, and I think that need has got to be recognized. That is step 
No. 1. 

Apart from that, we recognize that in the development of our 
programs, one of the most important things is the development of this 
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middle-income housing program, which has no direct subsidies and 
has no direct costs; any costs there might be are repayable. They 
might involve loans or bonds or issues which are repayable, so there 
is no direct outlay, no direct financial burden. But that would 
certainly stimulate the construction of the kind of housing that we 
are talking about. 

Filling the gap and enabling the families who now have these homes 
within their grasp, but not w rithin their re: ach, to actually have that 
housing and be able to afford it without undue burden on their budget, 
and taxing it so they won’t be able to afford other things, is a problem 
that can and must be met. That is our major recommendation. 

Mr. Apponizio. On page 5 of your statement, Mr. Shishkin, you 
say, “What about urban redevelopment, itself ; is it geared to meet the 

most important needs of the community or is it essentially subsidizing 
industrial and commercial firms and builders and operators of high 
rent, high rise and high density luxury apartments?” 

Let me ask you what you think of the section 220 rental housing 
srogram, which, as you probably know, involves pretty high rentals. 
a you say, and am I to gather from your statement, that you would 
eliminate this program entirely ¢ 

Mr. SutsuKin. Well, no. The proposal that we have here is not to 
eliminate it, but to supplement it with other incentives, because with- 
out anything to back it up, the result is naturally that only the high- 

riced stuff is coming into the market and urban redevelopment results 
in these high priced - luxury apartment building programs, instead of 
having a balanced program in the community, so the community is 
thrown out of balance. Having that one program by itself leads to 
the kind of a trickle-down housing pattern in the community that 
we don’t like to see. 

Mr. Apponizio. You are not opposed to section 220 housing? 

Mr. SuisnKin. No. 

Mr. Bremiuirr. May I, Mr. Addonizio, however, call your atten- 
tion to a rather dramatic example I had only this morning, as to why 
we are urging additional funds for cooperative and middle income 
housing. I had a breakfast conference this morning with Mr. Jacob 
Patofsky, president of the American Amalgamated (¢ ‘lothing Workers, 
who pointed out two things to me, about New York C ity. First, there 
is no shortage of high-priced apartment housing in New York, but 
that the American Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which have built 
a number of cooperative apartments, and you may have seen some of 
them when you have been there 

Mr. Apponizio. We have visited them at various times. 

Mr. Bremuier. The union has about 7,000 units. Mr. Patofsky told 
me this morning he has between 3,000 and 4,000 on his waiting list 
trying to get into those apartments, and that if proper financing can 
be found for building that type of operation, there is no question of the 
need for it. I think that is why you find us stressing this aspect of the 
problem so strongly. 

Mr. Apponizio. Now, it is my thought, well, I believe that America 
is rich enough and strong enough to tear down every slum in the 
Nation. I believe also that we are rich enough and resourceful enough 
to guide our suburban communities to sound growth. 

Now, do you agree that we can undertake these essential domestic 
programs and at the same time build up our defense potential to meet 
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the Communist menace? In other words, as our chairman so aptly 
put it yesterday, have both missiles and butter, or perhaps even more 
down to earth as it affects the lower income families, have both 
missiles and margarine ¢ 

Mr. SuisuKin. It seems to me on this that the answer, of course, is 
that unquestionably now it not only can but should be done. The 
choice is not between missiles and butter. The choice is between mis- 
siles and muscles that is behind those missiles, and unless we have 
proper living conditions, unless we have remedies found in order to 
eradicate those blights that are actually the poison secreting into our 
very community, we will be much we: aker in the long term, and I think 
the national strength will be enhanced by taking care of these needs at 
the same time we do the national defense needs. 

Mr. Bremiier. May I add that the immediate problem is under- 
utilization of both human and material resources. It isn’t as though 
we had to make some diversion of manpower from what we can call ci- 
vilian purposes to military purposes. There is a mounting unemploy- 
ment, and an unemployme nt that we frankly think, as Mr. Shishkin 
stated earlier, may reach 5 or 6 million, unless some drastic steps are 
taken to curb that growing unemployment. 

It stands at 3.8 today, and this is about time, we think, that the 
entire Congress starts to get worried about this, not just people like 
yourselves. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. You understand the unemployment situation is 
about the same as it was in 1949; is that correct ? 

Mr. Bremituer. It is approximately that, and it is getting worse. 
This is the real disturbing factor in the matter, it is growing. 

Mr. SuisuKtn. The difference also is this—and I think it should 
be taken into account very carefully here, and that is that the pres- 
ent recession is largely the result in the wake of a big investment 
boom. In 1946 and 1957, disproportionate amounts of private funds 
were invested in new plant and manufacturing construction. —— 

was a great bulge in the curve. We did more than 35 billion in 195¢ 
and more than 37 billion in 1957 of investment of that kind that goes 
into new plants, new productive facilities, with automation ‘and 
everything built in. 

Now that means that when this production is ready to go, we are 
going to have stuff running out of our ears, and the consumer buying 
power is necessary to provide a market for these things, and there is 
need for a market, there is also a need for homes in which to put these 
things that can be produced, and unless there is a balance restored, 
and the thing I am talking about is lack of balance, it is a one-sided 
thing. There are no programs to balance off that investment, and 
investment must be in balance with consumer buying power if there 
is to be economic balance. 

The way to overcome that is to deal with that very crucial aspect 
that we are talking about today, and that is to provide the necessary 
housing facilities in order to provide that balance. 

Mr. Apponizio. Yesterday one of the things proposed here was that 
the emphasis on this slum clearance and urban renewal should be 
shifted from the Federal Government to the Jocal and State govern- 
ments, primarily because it is much easier and cheaper for State and 
local governments to secure money, they pay a lower interest rate. 
Do you agree with that view ? 
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Mr. Suisuxin. How can one agree with that if you look at the 
actual availability of funds on the ‘part of municipalities and States / 
There simply aren’t the funds available to get the job done. Further- 
more, we have had the experience in the past of attempts and efforts 
made by localities and municipalities to do it on their own. We have 
back in the record the well known attempt to do something about the 
Baltimore plan, in Maryland, for example, and that amounted to 
really a pitiful performance of paint up and patch up, paint the wg: 
steps, but the holes are still there and the slums are still the same ¢ 
they were, except they are painted on the front. That is not the kind 
of program we are t: king about. 

Mr. Tatxie. Will you yield? 

Mr. Apponizio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tate. I must correct you, because you did not state the point 
correctly. The emphasis in every instance was a matter of supple- 
menting, and if you read the record you will find the suggestion was 
to supplement the Federal program, not replace it. 

Mr. Apponizio. Do you agree the program should be supplemented 
by the State and local communities? 

Mr. Bremitier. Wherever there is the financial ability to do so, we 
would certainly advocate that procedure, and in most of the instances 
with which I am familiar, there generally is supplementation. This 
isn’t anew concept. This has been going on. 

Certainly just my casual look at the pages of the Wall Street 
Journal would show that there aren’t very many municipalities or 
States that can float bond issues at interest rates lower than the 
Federal Government can. 

Mr. Apponizio. There aren’t actually many States or local com- 
munities that do so, and the facts substantiate that. 

Mr. Tare. If you will yield to me again, in answer to that, if 
you read yesterday’s record, you will find it was pointed out that in 
municipalities and in States—and I mentioned the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Alabama, and Virginia 
the rates on State issues and on municipalities are lower for the rea- 
son that they enjoy tax exemption. Federal issues, of course, do not. 

Mr. Apponizi0. The local communities do participate in the pro- 
gram, because they have to put up a certain amount of money in 
order to get money from the Federal Government, but I think the 
record shows that only a very few States actually do anything in this 
regard. The State legislatures are reluctant to enact any legislation 
that would bring forth any money into this program. 

Thank you, Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Rarns. I was listening to the statement of Mr. Shishkin, to his 
opening remarks, in which he brought us back to the realization that 
housing is not all cold facts and figures. Those of us on this com- 
mittee, over the long years, grow weary sometimes with the legislative 
processes affecting it. I think it is well, however, for us to remem- 
ber just what you said, that in dealing with this legislation we are 
actually dealing with people, and with the American home. 

Governor Leader, of Pennsylvania, yesterday, as a witness before 
this committee, made a very moving presentation, I thought. 

I want included in the record in connection with the remarks that 
Mr. Shishkin made, and those that Governor Leader made yesterday, 
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a speech by the South’s greatest orator, Henry W. Grady, entitled 

“The American Home.” I want to insert it in the record at this 

point, and I would like the members to read it, because he puts his 

fingers on what you were saying. If the committee doesn’t object, I 

would like that to be included m the record; it is a real classic. 
(The article referred to above is as follows :) 


PASSAGE ON THE AMERICAN HOME—SPEECH BEFORE THE BAY STATE CLUB, 
BosTon, 1889 


(By Henry Woodfin Grady ) 
+ * * * * %* * 


“T went to Washington the other day and I stood on the Capitol Hill, and my 
heart beat quick as I looked at the towering marble of my country’s Capitol, 
and a mist gathered in my eyes as I thought of its tremendous significance, of 
the armies and the Treasury, and the judges and the President, and the Congress 
and the courts, and all that was gathered there; and I felt that the sun in all its 
course could not look down on a better sight than that majestic home of a 
Republic that had taught the world its best lessons of liberty. And I felt that if 
honor and wisdom and justice abided therein, the world would at last owe that 
great house in which the ark of the covenant of my country is lodged its final 
uplifting and its regeneration. 

“But a few days afterward I went to visit a friend in the country, a modest 
man, with a quiet country home. It was just a simple, unpretentious house, set 
about with great trees and encircled in meadow and field rich with the promise 
of harvest: the fragrance of the pink and the hollyhock in the front yard was 
mingled with the aroma of the orchard and the garden, and the resonant clucking 
of poultry and the hum of bees. Inside was quiet, cleanliness, thrift, and 
comfort. 

“Outside there stood my friend, the master—a simple, independent, upright 
man, with no mortgage on his roof, no lien on his growing crops—master of his 
land and master of himself. There was his old father, an aged and trembling 
man, but happy in the heart and home of his son. And, as he started to enter 
his home, the hand of the old man went down on the young man’s shoulder, 
laying there the unspeakable blessing of an honored and honorable father, and 
ennobling it with the knighthood of the fifth commandment. And as we ap- 
proached the door the mother came, a happy smile lighting up her face, while with 
the rich music of her heart she bade her husband and her son welcome to their 
home. Beyond was the housewife, busy with her domestic affairs, the loving 
helpmate of her husband. Down the lane came the children after the cows, singing 
sweetly, as like birds they sought the quiet of their nest. 

“So the night came down on that house, falling gently as the wing from an 
unseen dove. And the old man, while a startled bird called from the forest and 
the trees thrilled with the cricket’s cry, and the stars were falling from the 
sky, called the family around him and took the Bible from the table and called 
them to their knees. The little baby hid in the folds of its mother’s dress while he 
closed the record of that day by calling down God’s blessing on that simple home. 
While I gazed, the vision of the marble Capitol faded; forgotten were its treas- 
urers and its majesty ; and I said: ‘Surely herein the homes of the people lodge at 
last the strength and the responsibility of this Government, the hope and the 
promise of this Republic.’ 

“My friends, that is the democracy in the South; that is the democratic doctrine 
we preach; a doctrine, sir, that is writ above our hearthstones. We aim to 
make our homes, poor as they are, self-respecting and independent. We try 
to make them temples of refinement, in which our daughters may learn that 
woman's best charm and strength is her gentleness and grace, and temples of 
liberty in which our sons may learn that no power can justify and no treasure 
repay for the surrender of the slightest right of a free individual American 
citizen. * * *” 

Source: Life of Henry W. Grady, Harris Joel Chandler, pages 202-203. 


Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I merely wanted time to make the corrections that have been made. 
[have no further questions. 
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Mr. Rarns. Mrs, Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a question for Mr. Shishkin. 

In recent years we have seen more and more emphasis placed on 
renewal and rehabilitation as against slum clearance. I am all in 
favor of programs to speed up rehabilitation and to arrest deteriora- 
tion of neighborhoods, Dut I am fearful that too much emphasis upon 
rehabilitation may obscure what, to me, is an obvious fact; namely, 
that—if you will pardon the slang expression—the guts of the pro- 
gram is the basic slum clearance program est: tblished i in 1949, which 
enables us to tear out the term “slum areas” in our cities. In other 
words, without the basic slum-clearance program, the whole urban 
renewal program would be pretty much window dressing. 

Do you agree on this view ? 

Mr. Suisuxin. I think the slum-clearance program which, as you 
say, is the guts of our approach to the problem, if you look at the city 
the way it is and see what there is in it, one of the first remedies is to 
cut out this gangrene in order to make it a healthy community, but, 
actually, in terms of the housing need, in terms of provision of good 
homes, there are two aspects that need to be given particular atten- 
tion. One is, when you clear the slums, there are people living in the 
slums, and for the most part the slum dweller is a low-income ‘f: amily, 
and therefore slum clearance must go hand in hand with public hous- 
ing and low-income housing for people in these low-income brackets. 

Secondly is the fact that as we face the future, we have to recog- 
nize two things that are immediately ahead. No. 1 is that we area 
dynamic economy, a dynamic people, people on the move, and we now 
know, according to the data assembled by organizations such as the 
Chicago Department of Commerce, that we expect immigration into 
our industrial centers on a very large scale. Where are those people 
going to live that are known to be moving into these communities; 
where is going to be the place for them to live ? 

Imminent are the needs of manpower. Are we going to be able to 
exercise the industrial muscle unless we have the housing that goes 
with it? 

This is being recognized by some people with vision who are doing 
it, but it doesn’t help the economy not to have the kind of a thing. 
When Twentieth Century Fox is building new studios, they are pro- 
viding now one whole city for the people to live in, that is recognition 
of the basic fact. When we are building plants for defense produc- 
tion, and the needed tools for our national strength and all the other 
production, are we going to have places for people to live in order to 
be able to service those plants and work in them ? 

Second, of course, is the fact that we have a special problem ahead, 
and that is that as a result of the dislocation in our population struc- 
ture we have had during the war an excessive marriage rate, and those 
families that married in wartime are now having c hildren. and those 
children have now grown up, and those children are now reac hing 
marriageable age. In the next 2 or 3 years we are going to have those 
new couples, in abnormal numbers, more than we are currently hav- 
ing, or have had in recent years, knocking on doors to find new homes. 

‘Are we going to wait until that happens and have a crisis on our 
hands, or are we going to study the figures that are known, to provide 
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the necessary housing facilities and stimulate construction of that 
housing that we know is going to be needed ? 

Housing construction, actually, is the fundamental thing that has 
the first priority and foremost priority ahead of anything else i in the 
program. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Following what you mentioned on immigration of 
families, especially to the cities, I don’t think you can answer this 
now, but I would like to drop this suggestion to all of you gentlemen 
for this reason. It is e nough just to supply a decent place to live for 
these unfortunate and the lowest income families that we have? We 
have had examples over the years of taking them out of the slums 
and putting them into decent living quarters. Has that been enough ? 

Mr. Suisukin. No, it hasn’t, Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I wish you would do this. I think it requires care- 
ful planning and thought behind it. My idea is that we have to do 
far more than just supply a place to live. We have to find some way 
to teach these people how to live in the kind of accommodations that 
public housing and these other housing projects that we are supplying 
for them, and that, 1 think, is one of the things that, when we go 
into legislation later on in reviewing some of the public housing pro- 
grams, should be looked at, to find out what can be done to assist in 
that area. 

I don’t think it is something that can be done lightly. 1 think it is 
something that needs a lot of thought. 

Mr. SuisuKin. A great deal can be done, and I think some of our 
affiliates, Mr. Biemiller mentioned one affiliate that is providing co- 
operative housing, and we have others. There is a program that is 
going on now in one of our large cities where the building and con- 
struction trades are undertaking sponsorships of three projects for 
middle-income families. They are cooperative projects, and they 
are an important answer to this particular point that you have raised, 
because in planning of that, with the help of the city authorities, 
there is going to be provision not only of housing for which the union 
is assuming responsibility, and financing out of its pension funds, but 
also integrating that completely with pl ins for schools, for recrea- 
tion areas, and the facilities going with it. Unless those things related 
to this housing construction are furnished, you are going to have a 
problem. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. I think every one of us have seen problems in our 
own area arise on things that were left undone which I think can be 
tackled and can be handled, and I just wanted to drop that suggestion 
as a thought for some future study and action. 

Mr. Breminuer. M: ay [ point out in that connection that one of the 
departments established in the merged lane or movement is what we 

call our community services departme nt, in which we recognize just 
the kind of problem that you are speaking of. There are social serv- 
ices that are needed to meet social problems that are created by the 
migration of families, and the like, and I can assure you we sympa- 
thize with your position. We are working at it every way we know 
how, and I am glad to hear you say you intend to try to integrate 
this problem with the housing program. 

Mrs. Suntnivan. Thank you. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Widnall. 


22859—58 —{) 
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Mr. Wiwnatu. When you talk about low-rent housing, there are 
other things that go with it, you say. Does that mean your organiza- 
tion has changed its previous views about a workable program being 
tied in with low rent housing ? 

Mr. Suisukin. No, I think what we have said before, and what we 
feel now about the workable program is that the Federal Housing 
Administration, in relation to the public housing program and urban 
redevelopment, has set up really an impossible set of procedures that 
are binding the whole process of putting the housing into being, into 
so much red tape and so much meticulous accounting review that for 
the community that does have the initiative and the responsibility 
for this housing it is impossible to meet all the standards and specifi- 

ations in the acounting requirements so the workable program, al- 
though essentially it is “directed in the right direction, is made too 
rigid, and has got to be made more flexible and has to be met in some 
other way. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Did you hear the testimony yesterday of Mr. Reid, 
of the Alabama Municipalities League ’ 

Mr. SuisuKin. I wasn’t here at the time, but I have read his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Winnatt. I think you will note in his testimony that he felt 
that a workable program was a great force for good, because the 
local municipal officials that had been reluctant in the past to set up 
codes, to plan, because of political impact and the feeling that the 
people might be riled up, could now blame it on Washington and 
go ahead and do the job in the community. He felt in many areas 
that had taken place, and worked very much to the benefit of the 
citizens within the community. 

In a previous session I offered the amendment to provide for the 
workable program, a tougher one than is in the law today, and I 
sincerely feel that if you wish to obtain in the future the type of 
program you say you want, the type of program Mrs. Sullivan says 
she wants, you must have a workable program in the law so that 
there is a direction of effort, and all improvement forces work to- 
gether. You can’t do this piecemeal. 

Do you believe you can do it piecemeal ? 

Mr. Sutsuxrn. All I am saying, Mr. Widnall, is this program has to 
be reviewed, reexamined, and made more flexible to provide for the 
requirements of tahe community in getting the job done. This is a 
directional kind of thing, it doesn’t in itself do anything, but in order 
to provide the facilities that are needed, to provide a ‘balanced pro- 
gram, all of this has to be shifted to larger concern of the overall 
redevelopment. That is the key to the problem, 1 rather than the de- 
tailed procedures that might stymie he iniiative and effort that is 
going into it. I think it needs review. 

Mr. Wipnatx. Does your organization advocate raising the debt 
limit of the United States / 

Mr. SuisuKin. If necessary. 

Mr. Wipnax. Do you believe we can operate within the existing 
debt limit if we pass the current programs that are being proposed, 
increase defense expenditures, increased highway expenditures, in- 
creased educational expenditures, increased housing expenditures, for 
increase in benefits all the way along the line, including salary in- 
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creases—do you believe it is possible to operate within the existing 
budget / 

Mr. Sutsukry. | think the criterion for action is to meet the Na- 
tion’s need and have that need met, and I think if the need is met and 
unemployment is eliminated, and we have full employment—if we 
have full employment, then of course the ability for us to assume these 
costs will be met also, and then there is no question of our ability to 
have it done without incurring any debt. 

For us to be bound down by the debt ceiling at this time and then 
drive ourselves because of that into heavy unemployment, : and perpetu- 
ating it would be, of course, a gross mistake. 

Mr. Wipnaw. In view of the fact that the unions have had a very 
successful operation in New York in low-rent housing, are steps being 
taken within other unions to provide that type of facility for low- 
income people ¢ 

Mr. SuisuKkin. We are giving every encouragement to its being 
done in other parts of the country, Illinois, Minnesota, and others. 

Mr. Wipnatt. Do you have any figures on union welfare funds 
used last year for mortgage leading for low-rent housing ? 

Mr. SHisukin. No, those figures are assembled for some areas, like 
New York, for example, but these are not welfare funds, these are 
pension funds. Welfare funds are not used. Pension funds are longer 
term investment funds, and we are encouraging their use for housing. 

Mr. Wipnaut. Are the figures available for total of the pension 
funds of unions today ¢ 

Mr. Suisukin. The latest figures we have had would indicate that 
there are over $25 billion available in the pension funds for investment 
generally. 

Mr. Wipna. $25 billion? 

Mr. SHISHKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Bremititer. May I make one minor correction, purely seman- 
tics? These are not funds in the unions, these are trust funds in the 
pension plans. 

Mr. Wipna. I believe several union officials have indicated in the 
past the urgent need for housing and also their recognition of the 
need to the extent they will invest union funds in such an operation. 
Admitting the fact that the need is adequate housing, the best we can 
get for our people, wouldn’t that be about the finest contribution that 
the unions could make, to invest more and more of their pension funds 
for this purpose ‘ 

Mr. Bremer. As Mr. Shiskin stated, we are certainly encourag- 
ing that procedure. I know of several instances where the funds are 
now being utilized. In fact, we have gone even beyond the kind of 
operation we speak of. At least one union has been advanci ing funds 
for Capehart housing, not just the cooperative type of housing. 

Mr. Wipnatn. Do 3 you have figures on the total amount invested by 
the unions up to date ? 

Mr. Suisuktin. Because these are funds that are upheld in trust by 
the trustee, and for which our affiliates don’t have any direct re- 
sponsibility, as they are trust funds, it is not easy to get an aggregate 
figure currently. We are making an effort to obtain that, and hope 
to have it within the next couple of F months. 

Mr. Wipnau. I just make this observation, that I know the unions 
pride themselves on what they do for their membership, and on 
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what they project for the people of America by way of a general 
plan, and it seems to me that just about the greatest contr i a that 
could be made by the unions today is in the housing field. They 
have funds available that are not available in the Federal Govern- 
ment except by borrowing further, enlarging our debt limit and 
causing an increase in taxes in the end. 

Now, I just throw that out as a suggestion. 

Mr. Bremitier. | just want to make certain there is not misappre- 
hension here about the amount of money in these trust funds, or in 
union treasuries—may I revamp that. I want to make sure there is 
no misapprehension in regard to the amount of money in the trust 
funds under direct union control. This is not the situation. About 
80 percent of the workers who are covered by pension-trust funds 
find those funds are under the exclusive control of management. The 
unions have no voice in those funds, in the disposition of those funds. 

As far as union treasuries are concerned, those treasuries are not 
nearly as great as some people think they are, because there is an all 
too common habit of confusing the pe nsion- and welfare-trust funds 
with union treasuries. The last estimate made on union treasuries 
in the United States was made | vy the Columbia Economies Depart- 
ment, and the estimate was that taking the 141 international unions 
and the 68,000 local-union treasuries and combining them together 
vou might reach $1 billion out of the total resources of the labor 
movement itself in the United States. 

Mr. Wipnati. Do you have on public record any information as 
to the amount of investment by unions in business in America today, 
or in their own business, by way of total 4 

Mr. Bremiuier. I don’t believe there are any such figures available. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I thought it might be interesting to compare the 
investment in housing with the investment in corporate financing in 
the United States. 

Mr. Bremitier. It is very small. Almost all of the moneys of 
unions, direct union treasury money, is invested in Government bonds, 

Mr. Wipnati. Do you have any recommendations to make as to the 
“—e ation that we might pass that would make available to the mort- 

gage market funds that are presently in either welfare funds or pen- 
sion funds, hi aving in mind you made the statement that 80 percent 
of these funds are under the control of man: igement. 

Mr. Breminier. [ am not sure I understand your question, Mr. 
Widnall. There is nothing to prevent these trustees, in most instances, 
today from investing in what they regard as high-grade mortgages. 
You know the usual requirements there are in any trust funds by 
Federal and State laws. 

Mr. Rarns. What Mr. Widnall is talking about is something that 
this committee—and we have talked to Mr. Shishkin on another oc- 
casion about it—has long been interested in, and we think you are 
interested in it, too. 

Mr. Bremitier. Oh, quite. 

Mr. Rarns. What he is getting down to is that these trust funds 
which, as you say, are under the control of trustees, as we know, and 
are in the main controlled by the State laws where the trust is held, 
would there be anything the C ongress could do to encourage these 
trust funds to buy FHA mortgages. We know, as you said, that most 
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of those trust funds are invested in Government bonds, because it is 
easier for the trustees just to buy blocks of bonds. We recognize the 
fact that a trustee cannot go out and buy individual mortgages across 
this country even though the return on the mortgage would be higher 
than the present investment, so we have wondered whether or not 
we might devise some kind of legistation that would allow those 
trustees to buy mortgages, in blocks of 10 million, 50 million, where 
the servicing could be handled by some organization lke a mortgage 
company. 

We have also considered whether or not there could be a type of 
debenture issued based on those mortgages which trustees might be 
interested in buying. 

Now, your funds would reap a greater benefit, and they are guar- 
anteed mortgages, just the same as the bonds. I think Mr. Widnall is 
pointing out a good thing, and I think that you, in your great organ- 
ation, should give it some real consideration in an effort to help 
this committee help get more money into housing and at the same 
time let your people get better investments. 

Mr. Suisnkin. We would be glad to attempt to give you our best 
advice on how that could be done. 

Mr. Rains. We want to do the best job we can do on housing, and 
I know you want to, too. 

Mr. Bremitier. You have, of course, analyzed the present difficulty 
in processing them. 

Mr. Rains. You can’t do it now, because of the servicing problem, 
I am aware of that, except in the case of title 8, military housing 
mortgages, which are for large amounts. 

Our time isrunning. Are there any other questions / 

Thank you, gentlemen, for appearing, we appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity. 

Mr. SuisnKkinx. Thank you, Mr. Rains. 

(The following letter was submitted to the subcommittee :) 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1958. 


Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RAINS: I am enclosing a brief reply to the question you 
have submitted regarding second-mortgage financing practices. I understand 
that this statement will be included in the record of the hearing. 

May I also extend to you again my appreciation for the opportunity to appear 
at the current hearings and to commend you personally for the fine work you 
are doing to achieve better housing for the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
30ORIS SHISHKIN, 
Secretary, Housing Committee. 


STATEMENT BY BorIsS SHISHKIN, SECRETARY, HOUSING COMMITTEE, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS ON SECOND- 
MORTGAGE FINANCING PRACTICES 


Question: I was interested in the fourth paragraph on page 6 of your statement, 
Mr. Shishkin, in which you commend our committee for focusing attention on 
the revival of the second-mortgage financing practices in the conventional loan 
field, largely as a result of the administration’s tight-money policy. I would 
like to have your opinion. Do you think Congress should take some action, if 
not to rule out these practices entirely, at least to control their abuses? 
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Answer: The large-scale revival of the secondary mortgage in the conven. 
tional loan field is one of the most disturbing developments that has occurred 
in residential financing in many years. The excessive monthly charges home 
purchasers are forced to bear when they assume a second mortgage has put good 
housing out of the reach of additional large numbers of moderate-income families, 
Those families which have been forced by the lack of mortgage funds at reason- 
able terms to resort to purchase of homes with second-mortgage financing have 
been subjected to intolerable financial burdens and insecurity. Therefore, we 
would strongly urge the Congress to take effective and immediate action to elimi- 
nate such practices, if that is possible, or at the very minimum, to control and 
regulate the worst abuses involved in second-mortgage financing practices. 

Mr. Rarns. For a long time I have been interested in the activities 
of an organization which has not appeared before this committee 
before, entitled ACTION. To this slum-clearance and urban-renewal 
hearing, the committee invited Mr. Heiskell, vice president of Time, 
publisher of Life, and chairman of the board of ACTION, or Mr. Roy 
Johnson, the vice president of General Electric, and president of 
ACTION. We are delighted to have with us this morning, Mr. Roy 
W. Johnson, who is our next witness. Come around, Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF ROY W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, ACTION, INC. 


Mr. Jounson. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Is it all right, Mr. Chairman, if I have with me my associate, Jim 
Lash, the executive vice president of ACTION, and acting managing 
director ? 

Mr. Rains. You may have a seat. 

Mr. Johnson, you may proceed. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, it is 
an honor to appear before your committee at this hearing. The matters 
before you are of deep concern to me. I should like to make clear to all 
concerned, however, that I am testifying at the committee’s inv itation, 
as an individual and not as the representative of any organization. 

I am the president of the American Council To Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods, better known by its initials which spell ACTION, but the 
very nature of that organization precludes—— 

Mr. Rays. If I could inte rrupt you there, Mr. Johnson, I don't 
want to break into your testimony, but I know you are speaking as an 
individual. I have read your statement through, but I wish for the 
benefit of the committee that right there, when you mention ACTION 
you would tell us what “ACT ION” means, in other words, give usa 
description of the organization. 

Mr. Jounson. ACTION was organized a little over 3 years ago asa 
nonprofit group to represent all segments of the commerce, industry, 
education, municipal, and legislative groups that were concerning 
themse lves with housing and w ‘ith urban renewal. We have a board of 
75 men who give generously of their time, men and women who give 
generously of their time to meetings at frequent intervals, and who 
supervise the policymaking. This group represents every cross sec- 
tion, as I say, right and left, if you will. 

We have some very conservative people, and we have some people 
who, as you know, are strong proponents of more and more public 
housing, and on the opposite side we have those who don’t want more 
public housing. 

Mr. Rains. Your organization covers all facets in the housing field? 
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Mr. Jounson. That is correct. Industry is represented, as well. 
Mr. Reuther is on the board, as an example, and Ben Fisher, of the 
CIO. We also have industrialists, and outside of Heiskell and myself, 
Ted Houser of Sears, Roebuck, and men of that caliber. 

We have all religions and all color representation, the viewpoint 
we could get from anywhere in this field are there. It is a nonprofit 
organization, and therefore it is very difficult for me, you see, to speak 
for these 75 people, because I am quite sure that there would be little 
agreement, unanimous agreement. 

“Mr. Rarns. I guess that you don’t take stands on specific issues, is 
that correct : 

Mr. JoHnson. That is right. 

Mr. Rarns. [ just wanted that explanation for the record. You 
may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Jounson. I make no pretense at being an expert witness. I 
can speak only as an interested enlvannenin trom the vantage point 
of being in priv ate business and having actively participated i in the 
affairs of ACTION since it was formed a little more than 3 years ago. 

With the introduction, I should like to make three generalized ob- 
servations: on continuity, flexibility, and research. 

First, 1 believe the condition of our cities is of natioanl concern and 
therefore properly an interest of Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Federal financial assistance for urban renewal, in the terms 
conceived in the Housing Act of 1954, has been an enormous stimulus 
to our municipalities for better planning, better housing, the renewal 
of deteriorated and wornout areas, and a new birth of civic pride 
and responsibility still growing rapidly in magnitude. 

The amount of Federal assistance to be authorized and appropriated 
are determinations to be made and reevaluated from time to time by 
the Congress and the Administration in view of many factors, par- 
ticularly the Nation’s need for national defense. In the urban re- 
newal program, however, in which every public dollar spent results 
in several times as many rate dollars being added, it seems to me 
that at least something ie the level of Federal appropriations for 
the past few years should be continued. Because local urban renewal 
programs necessarily require years to be planned, agreed upon, and 
carried into execution, continuity of the national program is especially 
important. Hence, continuing ‘Federal financial assistance this year 
is essential lest a great deal of effort and money expended in the last 
few years actually ‘be wasted. 

Beyond this year, it seems to me both local officials and business and 
civic leaders struggling for renewal of their communities need the 
assurance which authorization by Congress to continue the program 
for a period of 5 to 10 years would give them. Continuation on the 
basis of the present formula for Federal-local cost-sharing seems 
appropriate, in view of studies currently in progress which indicate a 
future burden on local tax resources for community facilities due to 
population growth far greater than most have anticipated. 

In this connection I think it also should be saad that, under the 
present formula, the local share of the cost of urban renewal is very 
considerable. Not only must the community meet from one- -third 
to one-fourth of the net cost of urban-renewal projects; in addition, 
local financing must pay for urban-renewal activities more compre- 
hensive than projects alone. 
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The workable program requirements of the Housing Act of 1954 
are sound, but they are expensive, and must be met entirely from local 
funds—except for planning in some cases. Then the comprehensive 
continuous renewal of a city requires improvements in facilities and 
services beyond the scope of projects, in such things as traffic, transit, 
and intercity transportation, police and fire protection, sewers, gar- 
bage and trash collec tion, and so on. 

Some perspective in dollars can be gained by reliable estimates of 
total construction activity in the next few years. Experts predict 
that the next 10 years will see $600 billion in new construction, more 
than two-thirds of it private. Good planning in our cities and metro- 
politan areas, plus the local expenditures necessary to support private 
improvements, will mean urban areas more suitable to live in and more 
efficient to do business in. Good planning and urban renewal programs 
affording maximum opportunity to pr ivate enter prise will insure that 
part of this enormous construction program will rebuild the wornout 
and obsolete part of our cities. 

In place after place, we see the concept of urban renewal set forth 
by the Congress stimulating local civic and business leaders and local 
officials to join hands for better planning and comprehensive urban 
renewal. It would be hard to conceive a national program with greater 
returns on the sums invested. The maximum returns will be realized 
if Congress establishes continuity for the long-term effort which the 
task to be achieved demands. 

Second, I think that anything which can be done to afford urban 
renewal and housing programs a maximum of flexibility would be 
advantageous. Every community’s circumstances are somewhat dif- 
ferent; the total job of urban renewal is enormous. We need to be able 
to exercise all our ingenuity in solving one problem after another. A 
few examples have come to my attention which seem to make good 
sense, and indicate further investigation by this committee. 

If we think of renewal as the gradual replanning and rebuilding 
of our cities, then changing land uses from residential to some other 
purpose often is desir: able to make our cities more efficient and better 
able to serve their citizens. Some modification of the present restric- 
tions on redevelopment for other than residential purposes would be 
desirable toward this end. 

Then, I am favorably impressed by those who advocate that the 
Federal law should not preclude acquiring slum property with only 
the most generalized plans for its reuse, permitting detailed planning 
for rebuilding to be carried on during the time when the property is 
being acquired, families being relocated, the property being cleared 
and made ready for reuse. 

To the extent that the Federal law prevents or makes difficult urban 
renewal operations in an area wider than a single city, I believe appro- 
priate changes should be made. The problems with which we are 
dealing extend beyond the boundaries of single municipalities. They 
will have to be solved by close cooperation among different jurisdic- 
tions and by the oper: ation of metropolitan and State authorities of one 
kind or another in some instances. 

I should like to see public housing used mainly as a tool for com- 
prehensive renewal. ‘Toward this end I suggest Congress make it clear 
that local authorities be encouraged to find new w ays in which public 
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housing can be useful, for example, in the use of existing residential 
buildings rather than new construction for public housing and in the 
sale, when appropriate, of public housing developments when they can 
better serve in private rather than public hands. 

In general, it seems to me much would be gained if the Federal 
Government were to expect increasing responsibility on the part of 
local governments in the conduct of ‘urban renewal activities. The 
Federal Government should not have to supervise details of local 
urban-renewal programs, but rather should rely heavily on the findings 
and determinations of local legislative bodies. It should rely on 
strengthening State and local laws to protect the public interest, and 
on the establishment of sound accounting and auditing procedures to 
protect the Federal interest. 

I suggest the law be examined to determine if there are instances in 
which direct Federal participation can be reduced in favor of greater 
local responsibility. At the same time, if such instances are found, I 
think it necessary that Congress clearly recognize that some mis- 
takes will be made in return for a gain in expediting the whole 
program. 

It would be well for Congress to declare its intent in this respect for 
the guidance of those Federal officials responsible for administering 
Federal financial assistance for urban renewal. The objective would 
be to reduce what is commonly known as redtape and to enable the 
staffs of the appropriate Federal agencies to spend more time assist- 
ing localities to carry out their programs and less time in processing 
documents. 

Some of my comments above refer particularly to slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment projects. Lest there be misunderstanding, let 
me make it quite clear that I intend that they be applicable fully as 
much to undertakings emphasizing the rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion of existing structures, even though the country has had much less 
experience so far with these. 

Asa matter of fact, with national defense needs being what they are 
and local and State governments being hard pressed to meet the costs 
of rapid growth, I doubt that the Nation can afford to undertake slum 
clearance and urban redeve lopme nt at the greatly increased pace some 
of us would like to see. For this reason, I believe the extent of re- 
habilitation of existing dwellings, both in this type of urban renewal 
project and in communities as a whole, should be greatly increased. 

Better housing for a great many of our citizens can be achieved in 
this way, and it is an absolute ly essential measure to prevent deteriora- 
tion in these times of rapid growth and shifting populations. 

My third point seems to me to be a fundamental one. 

Experience has demonstrated that the costs of urban renewal are 
very great indeed. Much more could be achieved if these costs could 
be reduced. The clearest case in point is in slum clearance and urban- 
redevelopment projects, where the price is very high for buying up old 
buildings and tearing them down, in spite of the fact that the very 
reason for doing this is that the area and its structures are de ‘lared 
to be detrimental to the general health, safety, and welfare. 

It seems to me - Federal Government could very well invest some 
additional money in basic research on, and in experimenting with, 
such fundamental seer ath as this one. ACTION is currently en- 
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gaged in a study on the “Impediments to the Provision of Adequate 
Housing.” The findings of this study, and recommendations result- 
ing from it, will be av ailable to your committee a year from now. We 
hope and believe that the study will be useful to the Congress, to 
private industry and the many people concerned with housing and 
urban renewal in localities all over the country. 

Still there are many aspects of housing and urban renewal which 
we have not been able to examine in this study, and it seems to me 
that the Federal Government could follow the example of many of 
our large corporations and make money spent for research in this 
field pay substantial dividends. 

Again, let me say I am pleased to have this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. Although I appear as a private citizen and 

cannot speak for others, still I believe, from talking with businessmen 
and officials in a number of cities, that many other businessmen now 
regard as part of their business the country’s urban areas where most 
businesses operate. I believe my views are shared by others attempt- 
ing to approach urban problems in a businesslike manner. Thank you. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Johnson, what is your home city ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. Ratns. Do they have an urbal-renewal program ? 

Mr. Jounson. We haveasmall one that has started. It is fumbling. 
I am going to talk to a group of bankers on the night of the 20th, to 
attempt to get it started again. We got off to a bad start because of 
poor public relations. 

Mr. Rarns. We had some distinguished gentlemen yesterday from 
New Haven, where they seem to be doing quite a job. 

Mr. Jounson. I admire the job that has been done there. I think 
it isa remarkable example of a municipal head taking the initiative on 
his own, without any help from business. This is the rare case. 

Mr. Rains. He had with him, I believe, the president of the largest 
bank, and the president of the telephone company, all of them greatly 
interested in, and very enthusiastic about, the slum-clearance program. 

I note—of course, these questions [ ask, I ask of you as an individual, 
but I would like to know a little bit more about ACTION. Do you 
have astaffin ACTION? Youspeak of astudy. Is that study being 
done by a professional staff / 

Mr. Jounson. We have a full-time staff of approximately 22 people 
headed by Mr. Lash, who is with me, who is the managing full. time 
director. We have offices on 42d Street, New York. 

We have three basic jobs that we do. The first. is communicating 
the problem. It is a public-relations job. Then we have a research 
group headed by Dr. Myer, who occupies a distinguished professorial 
chair at Harvard. Then we have a field operation where we help 
municipalities to the best of our ability and manpower. 

Then we supervise this Ford Foundation grant of $250,000 which 
we subcontract—oh, I think we must have 10 or 12 teams of men 
from universities, men of high competence in their very specialized 
fields all the way from finance to home construction. 

Mr. Ratns. Do you subcontract that out to colleges, or just to indi- 
viduals ? 

Mr. Jounson. To individuals, but most of them are affiliated with 
colleges and universities. Then this material will be published at 
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the end of this year by McGraw-Hill and will probably represent 
8 or 9 volumes in spec ‘ialized form re: udily readable, thoroughly edited 
by competent men in that organization. They will be the basis, 
then, for a great deal of new efforts as we see it in this field, beginning 

not until 1959, but my point is that this isn’t enough. We neec 

much more research in this area. I think this committee realizes 
the few facts that we do have concerning this very, very basic prob- 
lem which I agree with Mr. Shishkin, after defense this is the most 
important thing this country has, and if the Congress will establish 
a priority system that will give this top priority after defense, and 
give it research, as we give defense, then I think we will get to solve 
some of these problems. 

You asked Mr. Shishkin, and you can ask me for information, 
simple facts, and I can’t answer because they are not available. 

Mr. Rains. You realize, of course, that you are talking now to 
men and women who have the task of putting into law the | program 
that you would like to see done, so any information that you and 
your group can give to this committee will be deeply appreciated. 

I would add that the earlier we can get the benefit of your studies, 
the more beneficial they will be to us. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Lash, do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Lasu. Well, the first two studies will be published and avail- 
able in May, which is hardly in time to be of too much use to you, 
Lam afraid. 

Mr. Rains. No; I would say that would be right in the middle of 
the battle down he re, Mr. Lash. sO We shall be glad Lo have the om to 
look over. 

I note in the beginning of your statement, Mr. Johnson, you say 
that you think the program in the light of the circumstances as they 
now are in our Nation should go along at about the present pace. 
I assume you mean at about the 350 million we authorized for this 
year, for 5 or possib ly 10 years, and the main thing you emphasize 
is What so many witnesses have emphi sized, that the people engaged 
in the business need a continuity—in other words, to be able to plan 
with certainty as to what is going to happen in another year. 

Mr. Jounson. My company has allowed me to spend a great deal 
of time in this area, and in the last year I have traveled extensively. 
I recently addressed the municipal association in San Francisco, and 
spent several days with some 400 or 500 mayors, and this prob lem 
is very, very real. There was a feeling then, as recently as 90 days 
ago, that the rug was going to be pulled out from under them, and 
this feeling of insecurity is very bad at this time, because I do really 
believe we have got most of our people who are interested in the 
municipal, urban problem getting ready to do so something about 
it, and I think there is going to be a great breakthrough at the local 
level if we give them this confidence of continuity. 

I think our timing right now is very important, and it would be 
a tremendous thing if there were a way, and I don’t know how it 
can be done, for Congress to commit future Congresses—— 

Mr. Rats. [ could ask many more questions, “but you know this 
is an important day and we want to finish up by 12 o'clock, so I will 
defer to Mr. Addonizio now. 

Mr. Apponizio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I only have one thought. First of all, I would like to compliment 
you, Mr. Johnson, for the name of our organization, ACTION. As 
I understand it, it means American Counce cil to Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Apponizio. I am sure you will agree with me that one of the 
serious problems that we have in the Nation is the slum clearance of 
the blighted areas, and for your organization to do an effective job, 
you must certainly take an interest in trying to solve this problem. 

I was a bit surprised to hear you state at the beginning of your 
testimony that your organization takes no stand on any issues, and 
in view of the fact that slum clearance is such a pressing seer 
and certainly one that your organization should be interested in if 
you are going to do a eood job, I could not understand your reason. 
Tt reminds me, Mr. Johnson, of the surgeon who has a patient, knows 
he is ill, knows he needs an operation, but he hesitates because he hates 
the sight of blood. 

I am wondering whether you would care to comment further 
about it. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes: I think my statement was misunderstood. We 
definitely, as an organization, are dedicated to slum clearance. I 
think the only agearersy that might exist among the board members 
is how vou do it, and it is the controversial ae of how you do it 
that is difficult to spe oe, organizationally from, but there isn’t a man 
in the group that isn’t wholeheartedly for slum clearance, and work: 
ing hard, I would say, in this direction. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. Thank you. That isall. 

Mr. Rains. Dr. Talle. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[I like your statement, Mr. Johnson. Turning to the word 
“ACTION,” how did you come to adopt that name / 

Mr. Jounson. Do you recall how we got that? I think it was just 
some smart young man. Onur first name was a very clumsy one, and 
even I couldn’t understand it, and I recall we had some of our publie- 
relations people wor k on it. 

Mr. LASH. It wasa job furnes | over to one of the ht yor adve rtising 
companies to get a name that would be easy to get before the public. 

Mr. Rarns. Didn't it come from the first letters of the words in a 
slogan ? 

Mr. Lasn. The name wasestablished first. 

Mr. Rarns. Well, anyhow, vou got it. 

Mr. Jounson. We got it, and we like it. It has gotten wonderful 
recognit ion in the 5-year period, we believe. 

Mr. Tate. I think it is like a neon sign; it is very good. 

Mr. Jounson. You are going to have testimony tomorrow from a 
group that have taken the name, Allegheny (¢ ‘onference To Improve 
Our Neighborhood, or something |i ke that. in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Tarte. Your statement was divided in three parts, continuity, 
flexibility, and research, and I certainly have no criticism of that. I 
think it is very well done. 

I wondered if the word “ACTION” had a connotation that would 
point a disparaging finger at “theory” as being not much good, but I 
guess you don’t hold that view since you are in favor of research. 
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Mr. Jonnson. I think we have been misunderstood in early days. 
Some people thought we were a paint-up, fix-up, patch-up group for 
the first month or two, but we lost that quickly, and we found you 
couldn’t get these things done unless you made these basic studies, 
and unfortunately we won't be able to help your committee until 1959, 
as L see it, because of this lack of data, and I really feel we can’t 
get this ame am off the ground until much more research has been 
done, and therefore ACTION can’t help until we do these other 
fundamental things. 

Mr. Tauie. I had no idea of suggesting invidious comparison. 

I read an interesting essay last. night by a philosopher looking at 
American life. He said we move from surprise to astonishment ‘and 
from aotaibliatna ‘nt to more surprise, and we act rapidly by fits and 
starts, but we don't have a continuing purpose. I think there may 
be some justification for that criticism on occasion. 

Maybe you could find some money for cooperation with a certain 
subcommittee. In 1954, the Joint Economic Committee set up a sub- 
committee on economic statistics, and the members of that subcom- 
mittee have been working very hard trying to improve our economic 
statistics. ‘Their principal value, if they are significant, accurate, and 
up to date, is that they cover the things that we should know about. 
In this particular field, we don’t have the statistics on construction 
costs which we should have in order to act intelligently. 

Do you think you could find some money in the Ford Foundation 
for supplementing our work ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. As a matter of fact, we have a project under way 
now, and we are trying to find an angel for just such a study ona 
continuing basis. We haven't found one yet. 

Mr. Taiie. We have had good cooperation from the agencies of 
Government, particularly the Federal Reserve. I recognize, of course, 
what the chairman says, that we, as a congressional group, can’t ask 
for money from outside sources, but the fact that you are helping us 
through what you are doing is something I am grateful for. 

Another thing we cog more information about is farm income. 
That is another field in which we don’t have sufficient statistics, and 
Tam hoping that in the forthcoming budget message of the President 
there will be some money proposed for improving economic statistics. 

Mr. Jormnson. In this connection, | would like to say I believe we 
could define the areas where data is lacking. We can do that promptly. 
For example, there is great controversy now as to the trickle-down 
theory. As a person’s income improves, do you move from a better 
grade house to a better grade house, and does everybody get his level 
autom: tically? We don't know that; it isa theory. If it were proven 
correct in any community, we might approach our housing problem 
differently; I don’t know that we would, but basic data of that kind 
are not available. 

Mr. Tatce. To me it is encouraging that more and more Govern- 
ment agencies and organizations outside of Government, too, pay 
attention to such matters as housing, which is certainly, of course, 
very important. There are other matters, such as farm problems, 
that are very important. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ratns. Mrs. Sullivan. 
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Mrs. Suttivan. I would like to tell Mr. Johnson that one of the 
most productive and enlightening evenings I have ever spent was last 
year when your organization show ed, at one of the hotels, your picture 
Action. I think every one of us who attended was enlightened a great 
deal on what could be done and what was being done all over the 
country. 

Mr. Jonnson. We were grateful for the wonderful representation 
by the Houses of Congress; it was a wonderful meeting, we thought. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Are you continuing to show that throughout the 
country to organizations? 

Mr. “JOHNSON. Well, we are about finished now, but that was on the 
road for about a year and a half and toured 104 cities. Now we 
are trying to find an angel to put that on film so that it can be used 
over and over again in film form. 

Mrs. Sutivan. It is a very wonderful picture. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wiwnatt. Mr. Johnson, I would like to congratulate ACTION 
on the great spadework they have done already in a very fertile field, 
and I think they should ultimately make a major contribution to the 
face-lifting of the physical and material character of America; and 
by physical character I mean the people who live within the house. 
It is a great opportunity, and you are making a real contribution. 

Mr. Jonmnson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:46 a. m., the committee adjourned to 2 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rarns. The committee will be in order. 

The first witnesses this afternoon are Mr. J. Orlando Ogle, president 
of the National Housing Conference of Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. Wil- 
liam L. C. Wheaton, Institute of Urban Affairs, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and chairman of the board of directors of the National Hous- 
ing Conference; and Mr. Lee F. Johnson, executive vice president. 

We are happy to have you here. We will have all the statements 
presented first and then we will be in shape to ask you questions. 

You may proceed, Mr. Ogle. 


STATEMENTS OF J. ORLANDO OGLE, PRESIDENT; WILLIAM L. C¢. 
WHEATON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD; AND LEE F. JOHNSON, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE 


Mr. Octxr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you 
for this opportunity for the National Housing Conference to testify 
before you today. My name is J. Orlando Ogle and I am president of 
the National Housing Conference. I am engaged in the insurance 
business in my home city of Birmingham, Ala., and for many years I 
have been chairman of the Housing Authority of the Birmingham 
District. 

In our community our housing authority is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the progr: am for both low-rent public hous- 
ing and urban renewal. I am accompanied today by Dr. William 
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L. C. Wheaton, who is chairman of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference. Dr. Wheaton is professor of city plan- 
ning and director of the Institute of Urban Affairs at the University 
of Pennsylvania i in Philadelphia. With us also is Mr. Lee F. John- 
son, executive vice president of the National Housing Conference in 
Washington, D.C. 

We understand that in the hearings today, the committee is engaged 
in an effort to place the problems of. housing, both private and public, 
and the whole great problem of slum clearance and urban renewal 
into a proper perspective as it relates to our total economy. 

For many years, the National Housing Conference and its repre- 
sentatives have appeared before this committee to urge upon the Con- 
gress an all-out attack on the slums of our cities and to recommend 
ways and means to provide proper shelter for familities of low and 
middle income who, without some kind of public assistance, can never 
hope to secure the kind of shelter that will permit them to raise fami- 
lies in decency and in self-respect. 

It is now almost 9 years since the Congress enunciated as the Na- 
tion’s housing objective “a decent home in a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family.” The Housing Act of 1949 which 
set forth that policy was to be the first, and a most important, step 
toward the achievement of that goal. There had, of course, been 
faltering steps prior to 1949. The Home Owners Loan C orporation 
per formed a great public service when it helped bail out families who 
were losing their homes. The FHA made it possible for millions of 
American families to secure homeowne ‘rship at monthly costs within 
their means. The Housing Act of 1937 providing public housing had 
cleared slums from one coast of this country to the other and provided 
hundreds of thousands of homes for families of low income who were 
permitted thereby to escape from slum life. Step by step, there has 
been faltering progress. 

The major contributions of the 1949 act to a solution of the Nation’s 
housing problems were its authorization for (1) a large-scale low-rent 
public housing program to provide shelter for low-income families 
whose needs were not being met in the private housing market; and 
(2) a slum clearance and urban redevelopment program to modernize 
our cities and rid them of the cancerous growth of urban blight. 

Now, in 1958, our country is harassed by countless problems from 
within our shores and from across the seas. I cannot tell you how 
deeply I feel that from a social and economic point of view, we must 
at this critical hour look to both our domestic housekeeping as well 
as to our international obligations and our defense needs. How can 
we as a people lead the nations of the world if we fail to provide 
for our own less fortunate people? 

The great promise of the 1949 act has never been fulfilled. By and 
large, both the Congress and the Executive have attempted to deal 
with national housing problems on a housing-as-usual basis. The 
The unconscionable emasculation of public housing, the failure to 
launch an effective program to make housing available at reasonable 
costs to the aging and to middle-income families, the catastrophic 
decline in housing construction, resulting from high interest rates 
and the tight money policy, and the continued denial ‘of proper shelter 
toa majority of our people from all sections of our country, has added 
up to a retrogression instead of progress in housing. 
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Today, we are desperately concerned, and rightfully so, with what 
is happening to America on the international front. We have no 
wish whatsoever to underestimate that problem of survival. 

I most respectfully suggest to this committee that we have an equal 
problem of survival on the domestic front. It is shocking to realize 
that the vast majority of the 165 million persons now living in the 
United States are residents of metropolitan areas or other urbanized 
areas. Everything that they touch, every breath that they breathe, is 
part and parcel of American cities. To live in self-respect, they must 
have good housing, adequate schools, highways to get them to and 
from work, places to park their essenti: al automobiles, parks, play- 
grounds, and recreational facilities—for all people, all age groups. 
Sewage disposal is a problem and the location of industry and com- 
mercial facilities of all kinds also rises up to plague them. These are 
our jobs at home. 

Then, too, we have the problem of cultural development. These are 
problems that cannot be delayed while we build necessary guided 
missiles and sputniks and submarines and airplanes, which we pray 
will never be used. ‘These are poe blems involving the daily we Hare 
of the human beings who make America great. It is not the objective 
of the United States to destroy civilization, but rather to save and 
perpetuate it for a better life. 

In my home city of Birmingham, which I think is a typical Amer- 
ican city, we are grateful to this Subcommittee on Housing for its 
courage in highlighting domestic programs that must receive the 
Nation’s attention if we are to be defensively strong both at home and 
abroad. Parenthetically, may I say also that we in Birmingham are 
proud to be the next-door neighbor of your chairman, Mr. Rains. 
In fact, he and I grew up within a stone’s throw of each other. 

Referring to the subject of this hearing, may I point out the obvious 
by saying that the home construction industry is probably more im- 
ports int to our national welfare than any other single pri ivate enter- 
prise, unless it be agriculture. Its end result is what we all seek, a 
decent home. 

Countless industries contribute to the building of that home. 
When, as just happened, the private home-building industry has been 
falling steadily behind past performance while demand is increas- 
ing—we find ourselves in deep trouble. If we are generous in the 
interpretation of statistics we will concede that nearly 1 million new 
homes were started in 1957. Yet the facts are that if by 1975 we 
are to accommodate new family formations and permit substantial 
replacement of existing substandard dwellings, as well as homes dis- 
placed by highway programs and other public uses, we will need 2 
million new homes a year. This isn’t wishful thinking—this is the 
problem that confronts us. 

Since we have no effective housing program for the mass market of 
lower middle income families, which by and large include the millions 
of minority race families that are overwhelming our urban areas, 
we are face to face with the urgent need of action by this committee 
and by the Congress. The low-rent public housing program has be- 
come little more than a me: aningless statute. 

Just last week I checked the number of low-rent housing units that 
had been placed under loan and annual contribution contract between 
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FHA and local communities since August 1, 1956. That was the 
effective date of the 1956 Housing Act which approved 35,000 addi- 
tional low-rent housing units for each of 2 years. Since that date, 
and under that act, 70,000 units have become available for loan and 
annual contribution contracts. Since August 1, 1956, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, 5,375 units were placed under loan and annual contribu- 
tion contract, and 1,430 were in Puerto Rico where officials were stand- 
ing on the doorstep of PHA with approved contracts on August 1, 
1956, when the units became available. All that was required to get 
them underway was the Administrator’s signature. 

This, Mr. Chairman, I recognize as not being a legislative hearing. 
We are not here to present definitive programs. But we should take 
heed of danger signals. The rapid deterioration of our national 
housing plant is one of those signals. 

I believe that it is an alarming fact that the total annual expendi- 
ture for community ate of all types—schools, streets, and high- 
ways, water and sewerage facilities, and all others are only 52 percent 
of the average rate forecast by the United States De ‘partment of Com- 
merce in 1954, as needed to overcome deferred backlog needs, replace 
obsolete facilities, and meet population growth requirements through 
1964. It is significant to note that these estimated growth require 
ments were “40 percent less than the current official population esti- 
mates.” 

Then the discovery that we have made in the course of our limited 
urban-renewal program proves that the impact on individual families 
is ruthless. We should not have found it necessary to learn this fact 
the hard way, by trial and error through forcing families out of their 
homes with totally inadequate relocation programs ready for them. 
But that isthe way we did it. 

We have learned that two tools are absolutely essential to work the 
popular slum clearance and redevelopment program. They are proper 
shelter (1) for about half of the displaced families who fall within 
moderate-income groups, and (2) for the other half of families dis- 
placed whose incomes are so low that they are eligible for low-rent 
public housing. 

Members of the committee, if we are in the year ahead to expand 
necessary housing aid for families of low and moderate income, to do 
all in our power to encourage urban renewal, and to take care of 
uanilion displaced by the vast highway program and other public 
actions, it occurs to us that now is the time for the Congress and the 
American people to take stock of what is happening to our country. 

Between now and 1975, it is estimated by the United States Bureau 
of the Census that the Nation’s population will increase by almost 65 
million persons. About 95 percent of that increase in population will 
occur in metropolitan and other urbanized areas. No one should have 
greater respect and total affection for the farm population, and what 
is happening to it, than I. I was born on a farm, and grew up on a 
farm, and farm life is still in my blood. 

But the facts are that the impact of our exploding population is 
going to be totally on the urban or nonfarm areas of our country. 

The farm population is expected to continue its declining trend to 
approximately 15 million persons by 1975 as against 9914, million 
currently. These are facts that must be faced. T ‘he next two decades 
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are certain to witness man’s increasing needs for housing, schools, 
highways, streets, sewer and water facilities, hospitals, park and rec- 
reational facilities, modern commercial and industrial facilities, all 
of the other amenities of community living, and all in unprecedented 
proportions, which combine to make urban life. 

Therefore, I do not believe that we of the National Housing Confer- 
ence are being unreasonable when we point out that the expanding 
problems of metropolitan areas throughout our whole country are 
just as real, just as critical as any other problems that are basic to 
the national welfare today. And so we ask that now we begin to dig 
into all of the factors of these tough situations to find the answers. 

This committee is one of the most effective sounding boards of 
Congress. If it continues as in the past, it has the capacity for re- 
search, interpretation, and understanding of our most personal and 
critical problems. We hope that it will be able to not only face up 
to, but to find answers to the immediate domestic problems, and then 
devise long-term answers. I most respectfully suggest that this is a 
problem for the Congress of the United States that is closer to the 
people than any other national governmental body. We believe deeply 
that you can find the answers much more quickly and effectively than 
any administrative commission. 

May I make but a few recommendations that could be effective 
almost immediately. We believe strongly that the time is past due 
for the development of a unified and coordinated policy in all of the 
countless fields dealing directly with community development. Why 
shou!dn’t there be a department of the Government that is concerned 
prbiarily with the basic interests of some 90 percent of our people ¢ 
They need a point of contact, not only in the field of housing, but in 
basic research as to all of the problems of community development, 
assistance to regional, metropolitan, and urban planning. We need a 
shelf of publie works, and highways, and community services in order 
to build total communities where our people can live in comparative 
comfort. It is a frightening order, and only the Government of the 
United States can fill it. 

How do we go about the financing of housing? How do we secure a 
sufficient number of homes constructed under normal private methods, 
with no reference whatever to public housing? How do we secure the 
2 million homes a year that we must have if our country is to grow 
and prosper, and keep that program basically within the framework 
of private housing? How do we bring into housing the vast resources 
of pension funds, and how do we use public credit more effectively / 

When we are confronted with a problem of the magnitude before 
us today, is there anything wrong with the enlistment of public credit 
which is owned and controlled by the people, that can well be devoted 
to their own welfare, to be used to help them, using the channels of 
private profit, to secure shelter at prices their incomes will permit ? 

These are questions which we hope this committee will explore. 
We believe that you can find the answers. Somehow we must find 
ways and means to develop a method of financing to meet the needs 
of the unserved market of American homeseekers. We of NHC have 
many recommendations and shall be prepared in legislative hearings 
to submit more. 

As an unpaid chairman of a local housing authority, may I say to 
this committee that the great mass of moderate income people whom 
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we cannot help in public housing and for whom no private aid exists, 

are not statistics. They are men and women, children in our schools, 
a majority really of our neighbors, and yet we hold out no hope to 
them for decent shelter. It isa human problem of frightening propor- 
tions in our body politic. 

Of course, we also need a low-rent public housing program. We 
need one of sufficient magnitude to take care of the displaced, the dis- 
possessed families from our grinding attack on the slums. We have 
estimated the need at some 200,000 homes a year. The late Senator 
Robert A. Taft suggested that the need w as 10 pere ent of new housing 
construction. Iam not real sure what it is. I am not sure that any 
of us are. But we know that it is many, many times what we are 
discussing today, or have been discussing for the last 5 years. What 
we are pushing back and forth across the drawing boards of public 
housing is a scandalous nothing. 

Let me say in conclusion that housing is just part of the total 
metropolitan problem. Today, all that we can try to do is to put the 
problem in focus. Then it is going to take the greatest minds in 
America, many of whom are on | this committee, to sit ote and dig 
out the answers that are essential to the future of Americ: 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rains. We will now hear from Dr. Wheaton. When he gets 
through with his statement, we will proceed with the questioning. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 

Mr. Wuearon. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief summary of an 
enumeration of points for consideration by this committee which I 
will ask to be introduced for the record so I don’t have to read it, and 
I will confine my remarks to a summary of what I think to be the 
major points that this committee might consider. 

First, in the year 1957, I think we made a dramatic step forward in 
urban renewal. For the first time, applications for urban renewal 
projects from local governments exceeded the $250-million-a-year 
level and began to ag th the $350-million-a-year level authorized 
by the Congress last year, so that urban renewal is gaining momentum 
and is beginning to exp: nia to a level which would permit the eventual 
clearance of slums. 

To date, it has been far less than the rate at which we have been 
creating slums, But as that program exp: pela: and as the new high- 
way program gains momentum, the problem of relocating families 
will become increasingly difficult, and indeed impossible to handle 
unless we can solve a total housing problem. 

Now, in recent years we have “been doing pretty well in private 
home building, not well enough in my opinion, but pretty well con- 
sidering the state of the economy. During those years, it is also evi- 
dent from the national housing inventory that we have been losing 
nationally about 1 house from ‘the housing supply for every 10 that 
we have built. 

In Philadelphia, we lost 1 house for every 6 that we built during 
the last 6 years, so that our new construction requirements are not 
only those resulting from new family formation, and those resulting 
from demolition due to slum clearance and highway building, but also 
those resulting from this normal an to the housing supply which is 
far larger than any of us have estimated in the past. 
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It is obvious that for both highways or urban renewal, we can’t 
clear occupied dwellings. The high level of building activity of recent 
years was beginning to create vacancies in our central cities, vacancies 
of the worst part of the housing supply. 

In Philadelphia, for instance, where we have an overall 6 percent 
vacancy rate, of which about three-quarters of substandard units 
among substandard units, 18 percent were vacant in December 1956, 
but since December 1956, in Philadelphia, on throughout the country, 
the rate of new private home building has been cut in half, and | 
wool hazard a guess that a vacancy survey taken today, 1 year later, 
would show that we have brought back into use a good portion of 
those 18 percent substandard dwellings which were vacant last Decem- 
ber, brought them back into use because there simply isn’t space 
enough in our housing supply for new family formation, unless we 
can maintain a higher level of new private building principally in 
suburban areas. 

This experience of the results of building activity in recent years 
demonstrates that if we can maintain home building above the million 
and a half per year level, hopefully up toward 2 million a year, we 
can aie the filtrs ation process work suffict iently “well so that a con- 
siderable part of slum areas can be cleared as vacant units rather 
than as occupied units, cleared at Wier prices than we have been 
paving in the past, so there can be some humanity in this relocation 
process, and so that the total stock ot housing is constantly i- 
proving. 

Now, the filtration process can’t work when we cut home buiding 
down as we have during the last year to a million units a vear. 

What do we need to do to achieve a high and stable level of home 
building? First and obviously for the direct relocation needs stem- 
ming from public actions, we need a volume of public housing, a far 
higher volume of public housing than we have today, but this will 
only take care of a fraction of needs at any time, and it must be 
suppleme nted by the large stock of used a ler housing, there must be 
a sufficient supply of that used older housing at lower prices so that 
it can accommodate a vast majority of all the low-income housing 
needs. 

In addition, we have some devices like 220 and 221, cooperative 
housing, which are intended to cut a little bit below the price level or 
the monthly cost level of ordinary private housing which have been, 
I should say particularly 220 or 221 programs, conspicuous failures. 

We certainly need to improve our general financing mechanism for 
conventional financing of construction, and I will turn to that in a 
moment, but it seems to me we need a middle-income housing program 
primarily to serve relocation needs, one which will dramatically ex- 
pand the market for private housing through, I believe, the only 
available device—a direct home financing program, to families in 
income classes that can’t now be served by the private housing market, 
but which could be served by the private housing market if they were 
given appropriate terms. 

In Philadelphia, only about the upper third of the income distribu- 
tion have incomes sufficiently high to permit them to buy the lowest 
price new house on the market by the home-building industry in that 
city. Another third clearly have incomes which are ‘suffi iently stable, 
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they are clearly sufliciently responsible familities so that they could 
buy new housing if such housing were to be available to them on terms 
they could afford. 

Now, I want to turn to this larger problem of maintaining a high 
volume of residential building. 1 ‘have estimated that we ought to be 
building 2 million homes a year. During the last year we built about 
4 million. This means that we need to add to the flow of mortgage 
funds coming into the home-building industry somewhere between 
$6 billion and $10 billion a year. We certainly also need to stabilize 
the FHA program which has been one of the most unstable elements 
in the housing economy. We certainly need to improve, to get back 
again an effective device for prov iding new rental housing. We cer- 
tainly need to reactivate Fannie May as an effective device to meet 
the special purpose needs of relocation of minority and cooperative 
housing, even equally importantly, to provide a permanent backstop 
to even out the flow of mortgage money to private home building. 

I think to serve these purposes we have got to realize additional 
major flows of mortgage credit for home buil ling. There is room, 
it seems to me, for a reactivation of the program of chartering of 
savings and loans, which were started by the Home Loan Bank 
Board back in the midthirties, died in the late thirties, and has never 
been reactivated. I think that the program of the New York Sav- 
ings Bank for a dual system of chartering for savings banks deserves 
careful examination, because it presents the possibility for stimu- 
lating an additional flow of savings which will flow abundantly into 
mortgage loans through types of institutions which have an estab- 
lished reputation and have done a wonderful job in the regions we 
serve. 

Fin: lly, we have to deve lop devices for tapping the largest single 
new source of savings: namely, pension funds. 

Beyond these broad economic problems which affect the housing 
industry, as Mr. Ogle has said, we have a series of problems in metro- 
politan areas. Certainly the Federal Government has got to do more 
than it has done in the past to stimulate metropolitan planning 
through a grant-in-aid program. The Federal Government should 
do something where it is now doing nothing to bring to bear on the 
housing market the kinds of research analysis which can reveal the 
untapped areas and the business potentials of that market. The 
Federal Government ought to be doing far more than it is doing 
today to help communities, particularly suburban communities which 
are rapidly growing, to meet their urgent community facility needs; 
that is, needs for schools, water and sewer systems, and the like. 

To achieve these objectives, it seems to me very clear we need a 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. As a minimum, we 
need to have this question examined in detail, and examined suf- 
ficiently so that the American people can consider whether the 100 mil- 
hon people who live in metropolitan areas don’t deserve at least the 
recognition in our National Government that is given to the 22 million 
people who live on the farms. 

Finally, I think we desperately need a research program. en 
supported by the Federal Government in the farming field has, I am 
sure, been the most productive national investment this roan ever 
made. It is unfortunately true that the Department of Agriculture 
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spends more money on housing research today, on housing research 
to serve the 22 million farm people, than does the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, which serves more than 100 million urban people. 

Finally, I know all of our housing programs are indeed now slowed 
down, and impaired by the lack of trained personnel, and I think this 
committee should give some consideration to the possibility of pro- 
gram of scholars hips for housing training and city planning which 
would help this situation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ratns. Do you have a further statement, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, no, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rains. Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I am glad to 
hear the testimony of my longtime good friend, Mr. Orlando Ogle. I 
would like for the record to show that in his hometown of Birming- 
ham, Ala., I doubt if any one man has given more of his time, for 
which he has not been paid, to the cause of public service than has 
Orlando Ogle. 

I would like to say to you, Dr. Wheaton and Mr. Johnson, you 
deserve credit for what you have done in the National Housing Con- 
ference. I think, first of all, we ought to get this hearing in proper 
perspective. I called this hearing to discuss the problem of slum 
clearance and urban renewal as well as that of related housing prob- 
lems. You were invited, and accepted our invitation, because that 
field of housing in which you are most specifically interested, plays a 
very important part in any slum-clearance program. 

The first question I want to ask—and the answer is obvious—is it 
possible for any city, anyplace, to do a slum-clearance program, and 
people in all walks of life say we should be doing that now, without 
the necessary adjunct of a public-housing program in which to put 
the people who are moved out of the slums who don’t have the money 
to buy, build, or rent a house produced by private enterprise / 

Do you annie it as essential, Mr. Ogle / 

Mr. Oate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. Isn’t it also true, that if we carry out the program of 
slum clearance say at the rate of 360 million a year for 10 years, and 
it seems to me to be what all these witnesses have been asking for, at 
least that, and we are going to uproot as many people as they say we 
are by a nationwide highway program, and it 1s not a matter of say-so 
in my hometown, they are already uprooting them now, isn’t it neces- 
sary that we increase the annual authorization of public housing units 
and to a realistic figure to at least take care of those that are going 
to be uprooted by these programs / 

Mr. Octe. That is absolutely necessary, and it must be done quickly. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Ogle, if a man supports slum clearance, can he be 
against some public housing to put those poor people in who now live 
in the slums? Do you think he must support some public housing? 

Mr. Oate. I think he must. 

Mr. Rarns. I would like to say, parenthetically, there isn’t a member 
of this committee who does not wish everybody had the money to 
rent or buy private housing, but we are squarely up against the fact 
that they don’t have the necessary money with which to buy or rent 
a house that private enterprise can build at a profit. Therefore, I 
find it difficult, Mr. Ogle, to find any disagreement with your state- 
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ment that we need a stepped-up public-housing program if we are 
going to have a stepped-up slum-clearance program as well as dis- 
placement by other governmental programs. 

Mr. Octe. In Birmingham, Ala., alone, it is estimated that the new 
highway-construction program will displace 5,000 families. 

Mr. Rarys. And I would assume a lot of those families are in the 
low-income bracket ¢ 

Mr. Octr. Most of them are, yes, sir, and that is more than we have 
already in Birmingham in public housing. 

Mr. Ratns. Knowing the Birmingham situation as I do, I know 
they have some wonderful home builders in Birmingham, but you 
don’t anticipate, good as they may be, that they can build houses that 
the poor people livi ing in the slums over by the railroad can rent or 
buy ¢ 

Mr. Oar. No, sir, they haven't been able up to now. 

Mr. Rats. T here is no question about that. 

Mr. Wheaton, I want to ask you a few questions. You always 
seem to me to be a man full of information, facts and figures, and I 
compliment you for it, because as I understand it, that is really your 
business, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. WHeaton. Among others. 

Mr. Rains. You made a reference a while ago that I hope you will 
enlighten me a little on. You said we should give serious considera- 
tion to the proposals of savings banks for a national system of charter- 
ing within the home-loan bank system, which would enable these 
institutions to render broader service to the American people, ind 
did I understand you correctly to say that at one time we had such a 
provision in the Home Loan Bank Act, but it was discarded. Is that 

right / 

Mr. Wuraton. No. 

Mr. Rats. W hat were you talking about, specifically ? 

Mr. Wuearon. In the original Home Owners Loan Corporation it 
was chartered to go out and it had money to loan to newly established 
savings and loans, and they were directed to make sure that every sec- 
tion of the country had an adequate amount of mortgage lending insti- 
tutions, and they conducted a vigorous program from about 1934 to 
about 1939, 

Mr. Rarns. That wasthe Home Owners Loan Act. 

Mr. Wueaton. And it applied to savings and loan institutions. 

Mr. Rarns. Of course, the real purpose of that particular provision 
was to bale the people out, or to keep them from losing their homes 
under the foreclosure hammer at that particular time. 

Mr. WuHeaton. And to guarantee their deposits in savings and loans 
so as to encourage more saving. Now, we find now, and I am sure 
you know this. Mr. Congressman, there are lots of roughly, nonfarm 
areas on the fringes of our metropolitan areas which simply don’t have 
adequate mortgage-lending institutions. 

Mr. Rains. We have whole States almost like that, great sections of 
the country. ) 

Mr. Wueaton. Even in the State of Pennsylvania, which is a fairly 
urban State, as States go, W. A. Clark, whom I am sure you know, 
former president of the “Mortgage Bankers Association, opened a little 
office a year and a half or 2 years ago about 60 miles out of Philadel- 
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phia, and he thought he was going to do about a million-a-year busi- 
ness. In the first year he went over $3 million, and this is just an 
indicator of the magnitude of the unserved mortgage loan and savy- 
ings needs of some of these areas 

Now, the savings banks in the areas in which we operate, that is, 
mainly in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, have pro- 
vided those areas with a very high class of institution, rendering a 
superb service to the building industry and to despositors. I think 
the savings bank has real advant: ages over a savings and loan, because 
of the distinction between de sposits and shares, and I think that one 
of the things that the Congress ought to be looking at is whether or 
not we don’t need an affirmative program of enlarging and fortifying 
our system of savings and loan and expanding it to include a national 
system of savings banks, so as to stimulate savings by institutions 
which will put the money into mortgages, predomin: antly. 

Mr. Rarns. Now, I should like to turn to another topic. 

What do you think about taking 220 and 221 from the jurisdiction 
of the FHA, which is primarily an insuring authority, and putting 
them under the Urban Renewal Administration / 

Mr. Wueaton. My own inclination is to say that the ultimate 
success of any of these programs in FHA is dependent upon the fact 
that the FHA system as a whole has the cade nce of lending insti- 
tutions and the support of builders, and I think that if those two pro- 
grams were to be removed from the FHA system, it would take years 
and years to develop the same kind of cooperative relationships if 
they were ever established. 

Now, I think these programs have some potential if they can be 
made administratively operable, which they are not today. 

Mr. Rains. That we are not getting the job done, is what has 
amazed me. And this has been said over and over again by this com- 
mittee in its reports ; that it is a matter of pure, sheer timidity on 
the part of FHA. The complete failure of that agency to grasp the 
need has caused 220 to be tied up in bundles of red tape. Builders 
are telling me that they just can’t operate under the present setup. I] 
agree with you it has a vast potential to help take care of the great 
need for rental housing but we must find some way to get the FHA 
bureaucracy to move. 

Mr. Wuearon. In part, Mr. Chairman, I think this is a result of 
the character of the legislation and the attempt to use perhaps an In- 
adequate instrument for this purpose, because you are asking an FHA 
district underwriter to say that this mortgage in this redeve ‘lopment 
area will pay out over a 40-year amortization period. 

Now, you are asking him to say that something which may be a 
doubtful risk is a sound risk, and cert: ainly many of these cases are 
marginal, and the program must be, in my opinion, supplemented by 
a more direct form of Federal] aid. 

Now, if you used the Fannie May device, or the device of a new 
mortgage lending corporation such as has been proposed a number of 
times in a number of bills, for a direct Federal loan through some 
corporate device like Fannie May, there the Government would be 
taking the risk in marginal cases where there is very clearly a risk 
which is larger than an FHA chief underwriter ought to be as cked to 
take, and also you could provide terms which could accommodate 
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families which certainly can’t be accommodated at a 514 interest rate, 
or even at a 40-year amortization with a one-half percent premium. 

Mr. Rarns. You put your finger on why the program won’t work, 
because there is no sympathy w ith the program out among the regional 
offices of FHA. They don’t want to get into that business, they want 
to insure section 203 houses for sale, and I haven’t been able to find 
any of them who were a bit interested in doing anything except insur- 
ing one for sale. 

I have just about come to the conclusion that FHA does not want 
section 220 to work, and we ought to put it under some agency which 
would make it work. 

We must find some way to get 220 moving, because in the big cities 
there isa great need for rental housing. 

Mr. Wueaton. Oh, there is a tremendous need, and I think the FHA 
206 program has been practically dead, and needs to be reexamined 
very carefully. 

Mr. Rarns. Have you had any opportunity to observe how the 221 
program is working in any places that you know of ? 

Mr. Wuearon. In Philadelphia and New York it is virtually in- 
operative, except on small units. 

Mr. Rains. Why is that ? 

Mr. Wueaton. Because of the price ceiling, and if you get the price 
ceiling thing fixed, I am not so sure you won’t run into administrative 
problems that you have described and which characterized the FHA 
program for many years. 

Mr. Rains. Do you recommend the ceiling be raised, and if so, to 
what figure ? 

Mr. Wueaton. I think it ought to be raised to 12, because we get 
some construction in Philadelphia of adequate quality at that price 
level. This still might pose some problems for the people in New 
York, with fireproof ‘high- rise construction, which is pretty costly. 

Mr. Rarys. You think there should be a variance made in high-cost 
areas / 

Mr. Wneaton. There certainly must be. I think it poses another 
problem. The higher the price you get, the less you are able to serve 
the relocation needs of the families you want to serve most. 

Mr. Ratns. You get caught on the horns of a dilemma with that, 
that is true. 

Mr. Wuearon. There are lots of these families that can’t come any- 
where close to paying the price 

Mr. Rarns. A Member of Congress has introduced a bill to establish 
a Department of Urban Affairs in the Government. Do you believe 
that a Department of Urban Affairs headed by a Secretary would 
help to find the answers to many of the problems that beset the average 

American city and the people who live in them ? 

Mr. Wueaton. There is a matter of terminology here—not a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs; a Department, I said, of Housing and 
Urban Development, because virtually every department of the Na- 
tional Government serves urban people in some way, social security, 
health, education, welfare, commerce, and so on. The problems of 
urban growth, urban building of housing and community facilities 
essential for housing, metropolit: in planning, urban transportation, 
these now lack any focus in the Cabinet of the President. They mani- 
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festly do not get the attention at the highest political levels with other 
equally pressing problems, but of sm: aller magnitude now get, and we 
have a tradition of an interest in agric ulture because we were an 
agricultural nation, predominantly. 

Mr. Ratns. Well, we still have to eat and you know, of course, this 
Nation has never prospered for very long if the farmer was not 
prosperous. 

Mr. Wuearon. It is still very important that we should maintain 
that interest, but, on the other hand, I think it is equally important 
that we recognize the fact that we are going to add 60 or 65 million 
people in the next 20 years, or the next 18 years, to our urban popu- 
lations, which are the primary source of wealth of the country. They 
should get at least the attention that agriculture gets. 

Mr. Ratns. Over the years, I have watched my mayors come to 
town to get information on some subject, such as a water pollution 
plant, and they have to go to every single agency of the Government 
in order to get the necessary information on ‘the subject. It certainly 
seems to me that there ought to be some central overall agency dealing 
with various urban problems. 

Mr. Wueaton. The Housing and Home Finance Agency has be- 
come, in many respects, an urban agency already, because Congress 
has given it the public works, it does school-building work for Health, 

Educ ation, and Welfare. The urban renewal program, I think we 
are recognizing, must deal not only with housing, but also with indus- 
trial renewal, and there have been demands from the chamber of com- 
mer’? in my community, for instance, for an urban renewal program 
specifically for industry, so that the agency has become an agency of 
urban dev elopment, and I think that its influence and its ability to 
command attention would be greatly strengthened if the agency were 
given Cabinet stature, with suc sh additions of functions such as detailed 
study clearly indicated were overwhelmingly urban development func- 
tions. 

Mr. Ratns. I am sure the Housing Administrator would be very 
happy to have the voice that the Cabinet Secretaries have, because it 
has been our experience on this committee that his policy is often not 
written in his agency, but in somebody else’s agency. 

I could talk a long time with you, but I will defer to the members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Addonizio. 

Mr. Apponizio. I don’t know whether you gentlemen have been 
present during the entire course of these hearings, but if not, let me 
say there has been a thought expressed here that we should have State 
participation in this title I slum-clearance program, and perhaps from 
some of the questions I have asked, it might be determined that I am 
opposed to this. I want to state emphatically that that is not so. 
As a matter of fact, I believe wholeheartedly that the more Govern- 
ment agencies that we can get interested in this program, the sooner 
we will solve it, and the better it will be for all of us. 

Now, I was thinking perhaps of an incentive formula. What 
would you think about raising the present two-thirds Federal par- 
ticipation in this program to, say, 80 percent, if the States contributed 
on behalf of the local cities ? 

Mr. Wueaton. Mr. Addonizio, the richer States, the more wealthy 
States like New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and I believe 
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Connecticut, and Illinois, they now have already direct State-aided 
urban renewal or urban redevelopment programs in Philadelphia. 
In Pennsylvania, they are putting in quite a lot of money in urban 
renewal. I think that an incentive program of the type that you de- 
scribe would be of great benefit to those States, but I take it one of 
the reasons why we come to the National Government is to equalize 
benefits and to make sure that some of the poorer States which have 
not been in a position to do that are given an equal opportunity. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. I don’t mean to indicate that those States that are 
less wealthy would not benefit by this program, it is just that those 
States that do participate would get perhaps a greater share of it. 

Mr. Wuearon. I think we cert: ainly need to get the States into 
action more. 

Mr. Apponizto. I think you, too, would agree that States like Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York probably have the greatest 
problem. 

Mr. Wueaton. If we look back, I think there is a common belief 
that those old States have, but I think the problems of some of the 
Southern and Western States are perhaps not quite as expensive to 
handle, but they are just as serious, quantitatively, as they are in the 
East. I think we so should make every effort in the realistic ways 
to get the States to take a more active and more affirmative role, and 
it 1s quite conceivable that an incentive program of the character 
that you describe would have that purpose. 

On the other hand, this is going to depend in part on what we do 
on things like education, because the States have carried an enormous 
proportion of the educational expension needs in recent years, and 
some of the States are reaching the bottom of the State barrel. 

Mr. Appontzr1o. I am sure you are familiar with the residential re- 
quirements of the 10-percent feature. If it isn’t practical for Con- 
gress to eliminate entirely this feature, and say perhaps we could 
come to a compromise and say that 20 percent of the cities’ projects 
would go forward with our residential requirements, do you think 
that would be helpful ? 

Mr. Wueraron. I think that the first priority should be given to 
giving the cities a free hand on the 10 percent that they now have. 
That 10 percent industrial and commercial renewal thing still says 
predominantly or substantially residential. This is construed to mean 
20 percent. 

Many communities have a real opportunity to bolster their tax base, 
to provide additional employment by straight industrial renewal in 
areas which can’t meet. the substantial requirement, so I would say, 
first, take that out of the 10 percent, and then the second priority I 
would give to doing exactly what you say, which is to boost the 10 to 
90, I think this would be a good measure and would provide relief 
and an opportunity for experimentation on high-priority projects. 
Then, after we had it for a year or two and saw the results, anne 
could appraise those results. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. When Governor Leader testified here, he indicated 
it was his judgment that public housing was in a rut. He suggested 
forming a study group to come up with certain changes and improve- 
ments in the public housing program. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Wuearon. I think it is more than in a rut, it is virtually dead, 
and I find it hard to believe that there are not very large areas of the 
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public housing program’s problems which can’t be solved by vigorous, 
effective, hard- hitting administration. It is incredible to me “that a 
couple of years ago “the C ongress authorized 35,000 units and the 
agency didn’t get around to approving any, really, until the 26th of 
June, and then ‘they approved 28,000 units in 1 day. Now, this is just 
administrative ineptitude, it seems to me. 

On the other hand, it is clear that the public housing program must 
have an opportunity to deal in smaller projects, should have an oppor- 
tunity to buy existing houses, to buy new houses built by home- 
builders, the individual detached houses or row houses, whatever is 
being built in the community; that it should have greater freedom; 
there should be an opportunity to sell public housing projects where 
there are enough high-income families to permit sale, so that we look 
at the public housing program not as something that is fixed and per- 
manent, but something in which people can move, and, if some want 
to stay, they can stay. 

Whether a study commission, or whether this committee, can ferret 
out the administrative and legislative changes that are needed to re- 
activate the public housing program, I don’t know. I certainly think 
it deserves intensive and extensive study, because we have an ex- 
ample of a program which Congress has authorized which simply 
isn’t operating. 

Mr. Apponizio. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Berrs. Just one question: Does your organization go to the 
States and urge them to go ahead with these programs? 

Mr. Wuearon. The National Housing Conference does not; that, I 
am sure, all its members as individuals do. I spent 2 weeks with the 
governor’s commission on housing last fall, trying to develop a stated 
formula for middle-income private housing and for urban renewal for 
the State of Pennsylvania. We were all very actively involved in 
State efforts, but the National Housing Conference, to date, hasn't 
taken any action. 

Mr. Berts. I think that is important. As you say, if it is necessary 
to encourage activity at the State level, some of these organizations 
should make that known to the State governments. 

Mr. Wueaton. We don't have the resources to handle both kinds 
of assignments since we are dependent upon the contributions of in- 
dividuals, really, for our work, but almost every State or Federal 
enactment requires State implementation, and in almost every case 
we have tried to get the States to go be yond the Federal Government. 
The membership is very, very active in this field. 

Mr. Berrs. I should know this, but I don’t. What is the nature 
of your organization; is it made up of private individuals / 

Mr. Wueaton. The membership is private individuals, and a few 
organizations of religious, civic, labor, and veteran character. The 
support for the organization comes primarily from individual con- 
tributions. The board of directors consists entirely of — who 
are not employees of a program and derive no personal benefit from 
a program aided by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Rarys. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. Either Mr. 
Ogle or Dr. Wheaton, I would like to have your comment on this. 
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Under the present setup, the Federal Government pays two-thirds of 
the net cost of slum projects. Under the highway program for main 
interstate highways, I understand, the Federal contribution is 90 per- 
cent. I have heard it suggested that, since slum clearance is every 
bit as important as highway construction, what would be wrong w ith 
raising the Federal contribution for slum-clearance projects to 90 


percent, so there would be parity with the highway program? That 
is not necessarily my view, but I would like to have your comment 
on it. 


Mr. Wueatron. We have urged that the local contribution be re- 
duced to 20 percent, and, as a step in the direction that you suggest, 
I think that an examination of the actual projects would show that, 
under most circumstances, the community will have to put in about 
20 percent for things that are not allowed under the Federal act. 

I certainly think we should move in the direction that you suggest : 
perhaps a reduction to 80 percent Federal and 20 percent local would 
be an appropriate beginning point. I think, also, that the Federal- 
aid, 90-percent, highway program applies only to the Interstate High- 
way program where it is quite clear that a national interest dominates, 
whereas the local interest in urban renewal is fairly clear and there 
should be some local contribution. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Thank you. 

Mr. Rarns. Dr. Talle. 

Mr. Tatir. I would like to say “Thank you” to you gentlemen for 
appearing here. 

Mr. Rarns. I want to thank each of you individually. It is nice 
to have you before the committee. 

Mr. Oare. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Berrs. I think that was an excellent explanation of the highway 
situation. 

Mr. Rarns. Thank you, gentlemen, very much, for your helpful con- 
tribution. 

The next witness is Mr. Nels G. Severin, first vice president of the 
National Association of Home Builders. 

Come around, Mr. Severin. Weare glad to have you. 

Mr. Severtn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rains. Your statement, with its attachments, will go into the 
record, and you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Severin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF NELS G. SEVERIN, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS 


Mr. Severtn. My name is Nels G. Severin, and I am an active home 
builder from San Diego, Calif. I appear here today as first vice 
president. of the National Association of Home Builders and chair 
man of its legislative committee. 

I have with me Mr. Herbert S. Colton, our general counsel, and Mr. 
George N. Seltzer, from Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Seltzer is an active 
home builder and is the chairman of the urban-renewal committee 
of our association. In addition, he can also speak from experience 
on the subject of urban renewal. He recently completed the first 
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project in the country under FHA section 220, and now has two others 
under construction in Cleveland, one of the highest cost areas in the 
country for home building. 

First, may I say that the continuing interest of this subcommittee 
in the state of housing production and in the condition of the hous- 
ing inventory, as demonstrated by this hearing on urban renewal, 
is gratifying to the home-building industry. We congratulate the 
subcommittee upon its work and contributions to the understanding 
of housing problems in the Congress. May I assure you that the 
members of this association and its staff are happy to cooperate with 
the subcommittee. Our services and experience are always at your 
disposal. 

The National Association of Home Builders, as you may know, is 
the sole national trade organization for the home-building industry, 
It represents over 40,000 “members affiliated in 304 State and local 
associations in all areas of the Nation. The membership of this asso- 
ciation builds the vast majority of all new homes in the urban areas 
of the country. 

Because of this, we have always supported and maintained an active 
interest in the slum clearance and redevelopment program of the 
Federal Government which is now a part of the general Federal 
program of urban renewal. Let me briefly point to some of the 
things which this association has done in recent vears to support 
and further urban renewal and the fight against housing blight. 

Since 1952, the association has maintained a full-time staff Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal in Washington to further the efforts and 
guide the activities of our membership and industry committees. 
Much time, money and effort on the part of the association and on 
the part of many of its officers and members have been spent to arouse 


the general public as well as home building and related industries, 


. 


The need for more effective action by the Federal Government, by 
municipalities and by private groups to combat the spread of hous- 
ing blight and to eradicate existing slums for some time has been the 
center of attention at builder-sponsored meetings in every section of 
the country and in all of our affiliated associations. 

Our efforts in part certainly were instrumental in obtaining the 
widespread public support for urban renewal which is now so evi- 
dent. Also, we contributed in good measure to the organization of 
ACTION, which can now independently carry out a nationwide public 
informational effort on urban renewal. This association, therefore, is 
at present narrowing its efforts to some degree in order to stimulate 
an increased participation by builders in actual urban renewal 
operations. 

Builders as individuals are naturally interested mainly in the new 
construction phases of urban renewal, in the replacement of housing 
within urban renewal areas or in the provision of relocation housing 
for displaced families. In addition, of course, builders are also inter- 
ested in the construction work involved in the remodeling or repair of 
housing in blighted areas, housing that can be rehabilitated or recondi- 
tioned without the necessity for demolition and clearance. A large 
part of urban renewal, and a substantial use of the FHA programs, 
in our view, can and should be expected to come through rehabilitation 
of existing housing. 
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In each of the past 3 years, this association has featured the FHA 
urban renewal programs at extensive mortgage finance clinics con- 
ducted in most of the larger cities of the country. This year a special 
urban renewal and lower cost housing kit was prepared and widely 
distributed throughout the industry and to civic groups. It contains 
all of the pertinent printed material on FHA urban renewal aids 
together with illustrative charts and a prepared outline for public 
meetings to explain these programs. 

I should like one of my assistants to hand each of the members of 
the committee one of these, because I think you will find it of interest 
to you. 

Early last year, to emphasize FHA sections 220 and 221 even more, 

NAHB sponsored a series of 32 regional and local meetings on urban 
some and lower cost housing. They were attended by municipal 
cfiicials from 89 cities by representatives of 125 home builders’ asso- 
ciations, and by over 30 officials from the Federal housing agencies. 
At the six regional meetings, the Washington and regional agency 
heads assisted in presenting “the programs. 

The objectives of these meetings, more of which may be held in 
coming monhts, is to bring to builders and local officials the latest 
information on how and why they can and should make use of the 
FHA to assist in urban renewal activity. A package program was 
prepared for setting up local meetings within the industry in order 
to create a nationwide educational program on the FHA urban re- 
newal programs. We are happy to say that HHFA Administrator 
Cole and the heads of his constituent agencies have given us the fullest 
cooperation in this effort. 

I should like to have copies of that also passed to you for your 
examination, should you care to do so at your leisure. 

A real problem to most builders wishing to contribute to an urban 
renewal project is how to get started using FHA programs. With this 
in mind, we have scheduled a special program at our annual conven- 
tion in Chicago on How To Organize and Finance Urban Renewal 
Projects. This will cover all aspects of FHA and FNMA processing 
together with a critical analysis of practical builder problems and how 
to solve them. In addition, there will be a program spec ifically di- 
rected toward Reaching the Mass Market Through Lower Cost 
Housing. 

Incidentally, I am happy that the leaders of this committee, Mr. 
Rains and Dr. Talle, will be speaking at our convention in Chicago, 
and I shall be happy to welcome both of you there. 

Mr. Rats. We will be looking forward to seeing you. 

Mr. Severn. To assist this educational = further, and to 
prepare for additional work during the coming year, the Director of 
the NAHB Mortgage Finance Department, Col. Hugh Askew, a for- 
mer Assistant Commissioner of FHA, has put together a very interest- 
ing example case on an FHA section 220 urban renewal project. It 
should prove of real value to any builder desiring to use section 220. 

Also, this case, which is based upon the section 2 22() project built by 
Mr. Seltzer in Clevel: ind, is an excellent example of what can be done 
by the combined efforts of a number of public-spirited builders. Too 
often, we are afraid, urban renewal projects in larger cities are being 
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contracted out to a single large-scale developer, making it difficult for 
local builders to participate. 

I have asked my helpers to pass out copies of this, and if you will 
agree to do so with me, I wish you would turn to the inside cover and 
read with me. 

Four years ago, 29 members of the Home Builders Asssociation 
of Greater Cleveland set out to prove that private enterprise could 
and should do the lion’s share of the work in their city’s urban redevel- 
opment. Today, Enterprise Gardens Apartments stand as a tribute 
to 4 years of hard work. The 203 acres are private enterprise coopera- 
tion of 66 weeks and gives Cleveland and the Nation a pattern success- 
ful and usable for accomplishing redevelopment objectives. It is the 
first rental housing project in Cleveland and the first to break ground 
outside of New York C ity under the urban renewal program using 


FHA title 220. With land purchased at its market value, architect 
and contractor hired at fair fees, it has operated entirely on its own 
equity capital, a symbol of what private enterprise can do. Since 
this is the project which Mr. Seltzer built, I am sure he will be glad 
to answer any questions you may have following the testimony. 

Mr. Rarwe. It has been suggested that if Mr. Seltzer has finished 
the first 220 project, the committee ought to vote him a medal. 

Mr. Severin. Our membership will join with you if that is in order, 


FHA PROGRAMS TO AID URBAN RENEWAL 


Before either the FHA section 220 or section 221 programs can be 
made available to a community, it must first have a federally approved, 


workable program for urban renewal. Currently, there are over 500 
urban renewal projects in various stages of development in about 300 
communities. Of these, almost 300 projects have approved workable 
programs and are certified for FHA financing assistance. In over 200 
of these, FHA financing assistance is being used or is in some stage of 
yrocessing. 

FHA section 220: This is the basic program for aid in financing new 
construction or the rehabilitation of rental or sale housing within an 
urban renewal area. As of November 1, 1957, according to the latest 
information we could obtain, a total of 53 projects, involving 28,370 
units, were under construction or being processed under section 220 
by FHA. In addition, 6,082 units have already been completed and 
insured by FHA. Construction of a project under section 220 is beset 
with much the same problems that plague all rental housing pro- 
duction. 

The acquisition of land is always difficult and particularly so when 
coupled with other problems inherent in urban renewal at local or 
municipal levels. 

It is not surprising that it has taken 3 years to arrive at the cur- 
rent record for section 220 projects. Some of these that have been 
finished or are now in process were years in the planning and initial 
clearance stage before ever being presented to FHA for processing. 

Tight money has also contr ibuted to the problems slowing down 
urban-renewal construction. Here FNMA special assistance has been 
proven of great help. If builders generally are to participate in 
urban renewal, as distinguished from a few large-scale developers, 
financing must be available. 
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More than this, Congress and FHA must also recognize the nature 
of the investment capital necessary to any section 220 project. For 
the average builder, this is essentially his entire “risk” capital. He 
must figure on recovering it at the earliest time possible or he has 
put himself out of business. 

For the large-scale urban-renewal developer, however, this capital 
is most often obtained from outside investments sources. These do 
not necessarily require a return in the near future and may be moti- 
vated entirely by the attraction of long-term capital gain. The dif- 
ference is basic and of profound significance to the future course 
of urban renewal. 

We can’t afford to have the urban renewal properly operate only 
for large-scale operators in the metropolitan cities. It must be work- 
able also for smaller towns and communities, and it must have 
participation by smaller sized builders native to the areas in which 
such urban renewal takes place. 

There are no major legislative changes which we can suggest at this 
time to improve the basic law governing section 220. In our view, 
FHA Commissioner Mason and his immediate Washington staff have 
made determined efforts to work cooperatively with the industry and 
with planning officials to clear away some of the administrative ob- 
stacles. Since the first of last year, we feel progress has been made 
in this direction. 

Now that many more projects are reaching the stage for FHA proc- 
essing, however, it is even more important for a sense of urgency to 
be given to the urban-renewal programs throughout the entire struc- 
ture of FHA and the other Federal agencies concerned. ‘This is still 
lacking. In large part, the difficulties which FHA encountered by 
builders seeking to sponsor a section 220 project result from a gen- 
eral rigidity in approach to the subject of rental housing. This un- 
doubtedly stems from a very proper concern to prevent any possible 
abuse of the program. Yet in many ways the result is simply to tie 
up processing and decisions in a burdensome and delaying fashion 
insofar as builders are concerned. 

This attitude persists even when Congress takes action on specific 
parts of the program. For example, section 107 (a) of the National 
Housing Act of 1956 made clear that a builder’s profit was to be 
figured at 10 percent. Yet FHA has been reluctant to follow through 
on this congressional intent and insists still on a 3-percent holdback 
of the builder’s profit under its cash equity requirements. 

FHA section 221: This is the basic program for supplying reloca- 
tion housing by private enterprise for sale or rental to families dis- 
placed by governmental programs. Although it was first placed into 
the National Housing Act by the Housing Act of 1954, the section 
was not actually made operative until passage of the Housing Act 
2 years later in August of 1956. 

At that time, the maximum loan was raised from $7,600 to $9,000, 
and from $8,600 to $10,000 for high-cost areas. More importantly 
perhaps, the requirement for a 5-percent down payment was elimi- 
nated in favor of a 100-percent insured loan with simply a minimum 
payment of $200 which may cover closing costs and prepared ex- 
penses. Also the term of 30 years was changed to 40 years. 

These amendments brought section 221 into line with the housing 
bill of 1954 as reported out by this committee and passed by the House. 
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Their approval by Congress in 1956 for the first time made the see- 
tion of real value to displaced families. 

Finally, the action of Congress last year in setting a par price for 
purchase of loans by FNMA under its special assistance function pro- 
vided the type of financing for section 221 which is so very necessary 
to all low-cost a ontag g 

As of November 1, 1957, according to the latest information we 
could obtain from the housing agencies, a total of 62,060 FHA insur- 
ance units for homes under section 221 had been allocated and certi- 
fied for FHA financi Ing to 114 communities in all parts of the coun- 
try. Of this total, 9,864 units have been assigned to builders and 
these homes are in various stages of execution or construction. 

At present there are 52,196 units which have been certified but have 
not yet been allocated to builders. By November, FHA had already 
endorsed the insurance of 1,678 mortgage loans under section 221. 

This, we submit, is a highly creditable record to achieve within 
15 months, one that compares favorably with the progress usually 
encountered on new Federal construction or building programs. 
Moreover, many of the unassigned section 221 units have been allo- 
cated to communities which are holding them back or rationing their 
use until their future displacement schedule and relocation housing 
need requires the construction. 

Not all of the section 221 insurance has been used to finance new 
construction. A good part of its benefits have been and will in the 
future be for the purchase or rent of rehabilitated homes. In evalu- 
ating the progress of new construction under section 221, it should 
be remembered that here also the acquisition of land is a ‘real prob- 
lem. Suitable land for low-cost housing is always scarce and there 
are always time-consuming problems in meeting local building and 
planning requirements. 

For section 221 housing, the act requires in addition that the com- 
munity in which the homes are to be placed must specifically request 
the allocation of such units. Since this m: iy often require action by 
a suburban town or county government which, at best, is indifferent 
to the relocation Oe needs of the metropolitan urban-renewal 
program, a very real obstacle may block the use of section 221. 

In the main, we feel that legislatively section 221 is in pretty fair 
shape. In some areas of the country quite naturally it is difficult 
and sometimes impossible to construct a single-family home within 
the high-cost area limit of $10,000. 

For these sections of the country, perhaps, the mortgage limit should 
be raised to $12,000 or $12,500. If the limit is raised, however, we 
would suggest that a single, overall maximum be placed upon loans 
insured under section 221, and that FHA be given the authority to 
prescribe limits upon loans beneath such maximum for those areas in 
which housing can be built at lower cost levels. 

Section 221 low-cost rental housing: Sometimes overlooked is the 
fact that section 221 also contains a low-cost rental housing program 
for displaced families, with financing also available at par under 
FNMA. This rental program, however, is limited by the law to non- 
profit organizations, and this, we think, should be c ‘hanged. 

It has been proven time and again that, given an incentive of profit, 
enterprising builders can produce housing more quickly, more effi- 
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ciently and usually more economically than can be done under public 
programs. In large measure, we believe, this is also true of public 
and private nonprofit organizations for whom the builder is only ¢ 
general contractor. i ; 

The large-scale production of housing in this country has stemmed 
almost wholly from the entrepeneur in the building field who con- 
ceives and executes an entire project from assembly of land to com- 
pletion and rental. Only the incentive of equity ownership or profit 
has been responsible for this. It is a basic mistake, in our opinion, for 
the Congress to limit housing programs under section 221 rental 
housing solely to nonprofit organizations. 

This almost entirely eliminates the entrepeneur builder from the 
program. Only when such a builder can find a nonprofit organiza- 
tion willing to undertake such a venture, or can himself cre ate such 
a nonprofit corporation, is there likely to be construction under this 
program. Certainly a limitation of this kind cannot be justified on 
grounds of control, since the FHA in all of its rental programs has 
been given and exercises full powers of control over rents, mainte- 
nance, ownership, and most other aspects of rental housing. 

If I may, I would like to talk now about the Federal capital-grant 
program. 

In general, we favor a continuance of the capital-grant program at 
least at current levels. We have no position on the exact amount of 
Federal money which should be approved. If possible, we feel that 
Congress should approve a continuing authority for these capital 
or ants so that it will be clear at the end of each appropriation that the 
program is to be continued. It has been encouraging for us to note 
that progress under the capital-grant program has increased rapidly 
during 1957. A table giving a summary of the development of urban- 
renewal projects is attached to this statement. 

The large-scale operation of urban renewal programs in several 
of the major metropolitan areas of the country has given rise to some 
doubts as to the wisdom of the direction in which it is moving. By 
this we mean that a good portion of urban renewal is now being con- 
ducted under contract with a small number of very large building 
firms. It may be that within our very large cities, this proc edure 
is the only way in which the job can be done. However, we would 
urge the subcommittee to consider this problem carefully. 

Large- scale urban renewal developers cannot possibly perform the 
urban renewal function in the many smaller cities and towns through- 
out the country in which the Federal program should operate. We 
would prefer to see a number of smaller builders native to an area 
participate in urban renewal projects rather than to have each of 
them contracted out to a single large developer. 

There are some other aids to urban renewal we would like to talk 
about. 

Urban renewal cannot be divorced from all other housing programs 
since the general supply and condition of the housing inventory in 
any community will directly affect the ease with which ‘urban renewal 
can be carried out. For this reason, we should like to present to the 
subcommittee a number of related ideas which we hope will also be 
considered when legislative matters will be under discussion. 
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MORE RENTAL HOUSING 


In a joint release recently the Departments of Labor and Com- 
meree predicted that almost 20 percent of this year’s housing pro- 
duction will be in rental units. We are not certain that this will be 
the case but it is already clear from within the industry that there is 
an increasing interest in and production of rental housing. This is 
not luxury- -type apartments but housing that should be helpful and 
available to persons of moderate to lower income levels. If mortgage 
financing becomes easier within the next 6 months, as some informed 
sources are now predicting, there should certainly be a resurgence of 
rental housing in many areas of the country. 

We do not know at this time of any major amendments to the FHA 
rental or cooperative programs which need to be made to place them 
in more workable conditions. As we indicated in disc ussing’ section 
220 above, more than anything else the attitudes in administration of 
these programs will affect their usability by the industry and the 
production under them. The FHA is basically intended as a mort- 
gage insurance agency, not a regulatory or disciplinary authority, 

Builders should be encouraged to use the FILA programs because 
they are the only effective means so far of ac hieving new projects 
at moderate rentals. But unless the general approach of FHA 
agency and field staffs is one of understanding and assistance, no 
amount of urging from Washington is likely to cause builders to 
shift their efforts into the FHA programs. 

The planning, | mance ing . and construction problems of rental hous- 
ing are extremely complex and difficult. Few builders are willing to 
penalize themselves voluntarily by trying to comply with additional 
FHA processing requirements if ‘these are administered with a gen- 
eral attitude of suspicion and distrust. 


MORE SALES HOUSING 


Continuance of a high annual production of new homes is a neces- 
sary part of urban renewal. Only if the entire housing inventory is 
continually being increased at a rate that compensates for housing 
needs can we afford to demolish the slum housing in urban renewal 
areas. Certainly we are hopeful that the home-building industry in 
the next few years will be able to equal and surpass its present record, 


TRADE-IN HOUSING 


Rehabilitation of housing should play a large part in keeping the 
housing inventory up to date and in preventing the spread of housing 
blight. The home builder takes a direct part in this through the 
trade-in house program in which he is able to recondition a home 
before reselling it. 

We are hopeful that Congress will approve changes in the law this 
year so that the trade-in house program will become even more effec- 
tive as a means of upgrading living standards and the condition of 

existing housing. 

The FHA assistance to the trade-in house and to home buyers would 
be improved substantially by elimination of a double set of closing 
costs now necessary under the statute. If FHA could be authorized 
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to close a loan on a trade-in house to a nonoccupant in the full amount 
permitted to an occupant, with the difference held in escrow pending 
resale to an occupant, this would eliminate an unnecessary and often 
heavy expense to the buy er of the trade-in house. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to present the views of 
the home-building industry. I will be happy to try to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. Ratns. I want to thank you on behalf of the committee, Mr. 
Severin. You say you are an active home builder yourself? 

Mr. Severtn. I am, sir. 

Mr. Rains. How long have you been in the home-building business ? 

Mr. SEVERIN. Longer than [ like to recall, but about 20 years. 

Mr. Rarys. I notice that recently the FHA decided that in the 
future closing costs won’t necessarily have to be paid in cash by the 
borrower. Will that help any ? 

Mr. Severtn. U nquestionably it will. 

Mr. Rarns. If it is not paid in cash, how will it be paid ? 

Mr. Severin. It will become a part of the mortgage, and thereby 
make it possible for a prospective purchaser to buy a home with a 
much lower downpayment. I should say on the average about $350 
less downpayment. 

Mr. Rarns. In other words, that would reduce the downpayment by 
the amount of the closing cost, and the closing cost would be spread 
out over the mortgage; is that correct 4 

Mr. Severty. That is correct. 

Mr. Ratns. Of course, the loan with that in it can’t exceed the par- 
ticular ratio of loan to value allowed. 

Mr. Severtn. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Rats. That looks like a wood action tome. The maximum dis- 
counts were also increased by the FHA in Western States, and some 
Southern States, and lowered fractionally in the Northeast. What 
do you think about that ? 

Mr. Severin. Unquestionably, that will cause the flow of money into 
areas that need it, and I am inclined, also, to think that that is too 
little—not necessarily too late, but too little, and must be reexamined. 
That might sound very odd to someone who realizes that I am in the 
home-building business, deliberately asking for the opportunity to 
sell my mortgages at a discount. But I recognize that the only oppor- 
tunity I have to encourage funds to my area is to be placed in a com- 
petitive position for such funds as are available. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Severin, you, of course, know that the committee, 
and, I am sure, the home builders, have been quite concerned and 
worried about the prevalance of second mortgages in the conventional- 
loan field; they are not allowed under FHA loans, of course. What 
isthe second-mortgage situation in your area in California ? 

Mr. Srverrn. I am sorry to relate that it is a practice growing very 
rapidly. It stems, of course, out of the tight-money police: y, and out 
of, too often, a reluctance upon the part of FHA to be more realistic, 
as I would put it, in the examination of credit criteria that involve 
individual purchasers. 

To be specific, it is much easier to secure a conventional loan, by 
and large, and qualify the average buyer with the conventional lender 
than it is under FHA terms, and that, of course, would be an easier 
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course. Sellers, not only of new properties, but old properties, are 
doing it more and more. 

Mr. Ratns. Those two things, in your judgment, have added ma- 
terially to the prevalence of second mortg: ges ? 

Mr. Severtn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rats. The only thing that would cure it would be an adequate 
supply of mortgage credit at reasonable rates; isn’t that correct 

Mr. Severry. Well, yes, plus a reappraisal in certain offices of FHA 
around the country toward their approach of credit criteria for indi- 
vidual purchasers. 

Mr. Rains. Are you talking about the appraisals now ? 

Mr. Severin. Ofttimes it is a question of appraisal. More often, 
it is a question of their determination of whether or not this indiv idual 
or that individual is qualified and capable of paying the payments 
that he is wanting to undertake. 

Mr. Rarns. They don’t have a nationwide requirement that, in 
order to get a certain mortgage, you must have a certain income, 
do they ? 

Mr. Severin. No; that is a flexible thing, and left, I think, his- 
torically, in all credit branches, to the determination of the individual 
involved. In this case it would be not the underwriter, but the credit 
examiner in the FHA offices out in the field. 

Mr. Rains. And the stringency with which they operate, you 
think, often causes a good credit risk not to qualify for FHA insur- 
ance ? 

Mr. Severtn. I have often talked with the gentlemen in FHA to 
the point that I feel that they take no risk in their granting of credit. 
Since they are an insuring agency, and their function is to take risks, 
they should doso. A great many more of our American people would 
be able to buy houses under FEA terms. 

Mr. Rains. Of course, according to a press release I saw not long 
ago, FHA has liberalized its requirements with reference to credit. 

Mr. Severtn. There was a slight modification, and I should sa 
probably, clarification of their home-office criteria, as it was oreaenlll 
by bulletin or memorandum to the field offices; yes. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Severin, you made a real fine statement. I want 
to ask 1 or 2 questions of Mr. Seltzer. How long did it take to get 
approval of your 220 project / 

Mr. Sexirzer. The time required to get approval of FHA was not 
unduly long, and it was increasingly short, actually, on the two subse- 
quent 220’s that I got approved. In the long delay, where it says 
about 4 years, what we did was to look at a piece of vacant land until 
the program could get underway so land would be available through 
our local city officials, and until the laws became clarified, and so 
forth. It did take that long a time, but, actually, when the laws 
became clarified under section 220, our local office, 1 would say, acted 
very promptly in agreeing to insure our mortgage. 

Mr. Rarns. Is this project you are talking about built on that filled- 
in land ¢ 

Mr. Serrzer. No, sir; that is not. That is Garden Valley where 
the fill is. And I might say, also, that Garden Valley is using 4 
section 220, and that their applic ations went through quite promptly. 

Mr. Rarns. What will be the rent, the average rent, in your 220? 
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Mr. Sevrzer. The average rent is about $20.50, approximately, per 
room, which amounts to about $88.50, I think, average rental per 
suite. It should be mentioned at this point that Clevel: und is one of 
the highest-cost areas in the country. While I am not proud of that 
fact, it is a fact that we must face, and if we can come up with rentals 
of that kind under the circumstances that we face, I think it does indi- 
cate something. 

Mr. Rarns. Well, that rent is very unusual. Ordinarily, those 
rentals figure on a basis of a third to 50 percent more than you are 
getting; isn’t that correct? It sounds unusual, for me, for you to be 
able to furnish a rent at that low figure, because, ordins arily, i in those 
projects the rent is much more than that. 

Mr. Sevrzer. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, that one reason for that 
illustrates a point. The type of buildings and the design that we 
used was a design that I had built many times before, not ‘specific ally 
designed for urban renewal or slum clearance. Consequently, I was 
right up on what the costs were in our area, and we had no difficulty 
with the plans or with the costs. 

Mr. Apponizio. Is this an elevator-type construction ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. No, sir; this is what would be called a garden type, a 
3-story, solid-masonry building, consisting of 11 suites per building. 

Mr. Rarns. You may proceed. 

Mr. Apponizi1o. I have just one question of Mr. Severin. 

On page 13 of your statement you said, and I quote: 

Continuance of a high annual production of new homes is a necessary part of 
urban renewal. 

The AFL-CIO, testifying this morning, indicated that we need 
about 2 million units a year. As you know, in 1957 we reached 1 
million. I was wondering what figure you think we should have 
annually, and how many housing starts do you think we will have in 
the year 1958? 

Mr. Severtn. I must be realistic enough to tell you, Congressman, 
that we, like every other industry, must depend upon our markets in 
order to dispose of our products. There is building up a reluctance 
on the part of too many people today to buy because of what they 
regard, I presume, as uncertainties of their own financial positions, 
jobs, and so on, given the right climate, I have no doubt that we could 
obtain the same number of houses in 1958 as were built in 1957. I 
base that every largely, too, upon the fact that we see definite signs 
of mortgage credit being loosened to the point that we will be able 
to finance the volume of housing that I have described. 

Now, the need. I think we have from our own economists ample 
proof to assure us that the need is in excess of 1,200,000 units a year 
to take care of replacement, redevelopment, and natural growth, and 
we certainly are in agreement that—— 

Mr. Apponiz1o. You believe that 1,200,000 will fit in with the urban 
renewal program ? 

Mr. Severin. I think the urban renewal is only one type of housing 
that goes to make up the total housing production in the country. 
To go on, I want to agree with our friends from labor that the 2 mil- 
lion. figure might be a marginal one, but not too far off from the need 
as it will be found probably in the early or middle 1960’s. Iam quite 
confident that the home-building industry will rise to the occasion. 
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Mr. Apponiz1o. Thank you. 

Mr. Betts? 

Mr. Berrs. I have no questions. 

Mr. Apponizio. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Can you tell the committee what the home-buildin 
industry is doing to meet the challe1 nge of rising labor and materia 
costs; that is, in ‘the w ay of research in connection with new building 
techniques, new material, or new methods of construction ? 

Mr. Severtn. Yes,ma’am. Of course, our labor problems and costs 
are a thing that must necessarily be handled on the local level by each 
of our constituent associations, because their negotiations are con- 
ducted on a local level. 

So far as cost of materials and researc h are concerned, it is a con- 
tinuing activity of NAHB to examine the possible techniques for the 
building of housing on a more economical and better basis. We work 
constantly with manufacturers to get them to develop new products 
and new techniques that may be used. I think one of the things that 
might be of greatest interest to you and to other members of the com- 
mittee is the research house over in Kensington, Md., which was un- 
dertaken by our association, a branch of it we call our research 
institute, just this past year. 

We gained the cooperation of a large number of manufacturers in 
this undert: aking to the end that we used materials that have never 
heretofore been used, and new ideas and techniques that had never 
heretofore been used. It is admittedly an experimental house, but 
we have learned a great deal from it, and so have the manufacturers 
who cooperated in the undertaking, together with others. 

We recognize it as our responsibility as spokesmen for the home- 
building industry to do everything within our power to keep our costs 
in line, and to develop new techniques. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. What cost house was that model house ? 

Mr. Severtn. I would be unable to tell you that, Mrs. Sullivan, 
because, as I told you, it was purely an experimental house, designed 
with the idea, however, in mind of bringing costs down, or rather get 
costs down in the aggregate. That house, taken by itself, would 
unquestionably have been a rather expensive house, but I might refer 
to someone to see if they can give you the figure. 

Mr. Dickerman. I am John M. Dickerman, the executive director 
of the association. In answer to your question, Mrs. Sullivan, the 
manufacturers who did cooperate spent many, many thousands of 
dollars in developing certain materials, dies, and equipment for manu- 
faeturing of the materials. Therefore if you try to put a figure on it, 
it would be very, very substantial. We are unable to tell, really— 
because I doubt whether the manufacturers know how much they 
spent on it. 

When you shut down an entire production line and put in new dies, 
just enough to run equipment for one house, this obviously is quite 
expensive. 

Mrs. Sutttvan. I realize that, but have you any idea what it would 
cost to build the house in quantity ? 

Mr. Dickerman. This is the first time the question has been asked. 
We would be glad to run an estimate on it and submit it for the record, 
with the permission of the Chair. 
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Mr. Rarns. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Dickerman. While I am speaking on this, one of the funda- 
mental purposes of this particular experimental house was to under- 
take to develop new materials and new forms of materials for the 
house. In other words, the builders have been having to use materials 

and equipment supplied by manufacturers. We turned the process 
g around and said to the m: anufacturers, “Can you produce a material 
of this type and nature?” And they said, “Yes; providing you can 
8 give us enough market for it, we will produce it. What do you want?” 
h This is somewhat of a different approach to this problem than has 
- been engaged in before, and we both learned a great deal. We plan 
to continue this typeofthing. Asa matter of fact, our research insti- 
: tute is already planning a second research house. 
Q Mrs. Sututvan. May I ask one more question of Mr. Severin? 
: How can we bring housing costs down to the income levels of many 
5 of our average families ? 
t Mr. Severtn. Mrs. Sullivan, if I can do anything at all at this hear- 
. ing, I should like to leave the idea firmly implanted i in your mind and 
. the minds of the other committee members that it is my conviction 
that the answer lies in the trade-in house program, described in my 
statement. This presents an opportunity for the home-building indus- 
try to build the type of housing that is today desired by” people 
whose circumstances have improv ed to the point that they can afford 
and want it. This makes it possible for the person who can’t neces- 
sarily afford a new house to acquire the older house. If given the 
tools, the home-building industry will rehabilitate the older house 
to the point that it will be a very satisfac tory and serviceable unit for 
occupancy of lower income families. That is not to say that we are 
not in a position to develop and make available lower cost new hous- 
ing, but I think it is a fallacy to think that every person in America 
wants or is entitled to have a brandnew house. : sper ak from personal 
experience when I tell you that in the past year and a half, I have 
traded in my company for more than 300 iselees and I apologize not 
to a single person who bought the older house. I think, by and large, 
he is extremely happy and has purchased a house he can really afford 
to pay for. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. One other question. I wanted to ask Mr. Seltzer— 
in the apartments in your project that you were speaking of before, 
which you say rent for around $88, that is a garden-type apartment, 
you say, with about 11 apartments in a building ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. Yes. 

Mrs. SutiivAn. Would you consider those 1-bedroom apartments 
for $88 ? 

Mr. Sevrzer. The complement of suites is this: Out of the 11 suites, 
there are eight 2-bedroom suites—2 full bedrooms, living room, 
separate dining space, and bath, of course, and three 1-bedroom suites 
to comprise the 11. 

Mrs. Suttivan. And which would be the $88 ? 

Mr. Seurzer. $88 is the average. The 1-bedroom suites are $77.50, 
and the highest rental in the building is $92.50. 

Mrs. Suttivan. Does that include heat and electricity in those apart- 
ments ¢ 
Mr. Serrzer. It does not include utilities. 
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Mrs. Sutiivan. How would they heat, by gas? 

Mr. Sevrzer. Individual gas heaters, and while I am speaking, if 
I may, with the permission of the chairman, I would like to make this 
statement. As a builder, I relate everything I see and hear to build- 
ing. I have heard remarks to the effect that 220 and 221 are failures 
in producing housing. To me, in building, it would be as though I 
would start to dig a basement for a house in difficult ground or 
terrain. I have to go down quite a ways to solid ground, and then 
I would fill in with sand, perhaps, come up, put in my footings, start 
up the wall. Then someone comes along and says, “That is difficult, 
why don’t you step over here and put in a little basementless housel? 

Now, if we discontinue capital grants, if we say now, when we are 
on the threshold of making the program work, that it is not vou 
able, I think we would be in the same position I would be in if I] 
dropped my basement and went somewhere else to start again. 

Mr. Apponizio. First of all, I would like to invite Mr. Seltzer to 
come up to New Jersey and build some 220 projects, because at the 
rents you quote, I am certain you would have no difficulty filling them. 

Now in view of the fact ‘that you have completed the only 220 
project in the country, I was wondering whether you would be will- 
ing to tell this committee some of the problems that you find in this 
program, and what you think some of the solutions might be. 

Mr. Sevrzer. Well, I will say this, first, Mr. Addonizio. If you 
can get me the land at a fair figure, now—the one I am doing now it 
is about $450 a suite—if you can get me the land, I don’t know what 
your costs are in New Jersey, but I imagine they are comparable with 
Cleveland, I will be happy, more than happy, to come there and see 
what I can do. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. I shall keep my weather eye out for you. 

Mr. Srextzer. As to the problems involved in 220, I will say this: 
I was very fortunate in that the local FHA office in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was sympathetic to getting this thing through; that is, the processing. 

The first 220 that we did, and I don’t believe I am personally the 
builder who completed the only 220 in any way, shape, or form. There 
are mene 220’s that are in process and have been completed. I think 
the one I did was the first one completed. There are certainly plenty 
of difficulties in seeking financing. It is difficult to get financing as 
in any other type of rental project. In urban renewal, of course, every 
percentage point of interest, or part thereof, becomes important. It 
is reflected inthe rents. So wedid havea problem. Finally I got the 
Cleveland Trust Co. and four commercial banks by going to them—it 
takes work to do this, and we are attempting to explain to our mem- 
bers how this work is done, by going to these banks and say ing: “This 
has to be done, you must loan me th: at money. It would be a shame 
if I had to go out of Cleveland to get it.” That was in the first project. 

In later projects, the Cleveland Development Foundation was a tre- 
mendous help because it would permit a private builder to do more so 
that not so much of his capital would be engaged in one particular 
project. 

There are plenty of difficulties, but I do think, now that we have 
overcome a great many of those difficulties. Our example case that 
we are going to use in Chicago will attempt to show builders all over 
the country how these 2 or 3 were done, and how they can go about it. 
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Mr. Rains. You have made an interesting report and we are glad 
to have your information. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for appearing before us. 

(The following data was submitted by the National Association of 
Home Builders :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME BUILDERS, 
NATIONAL HOUSING CENTER, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Ratns: In the course of our testimony on January 9, Mrs. Sullivan 
asked for more detailed information on the research house built by the NAHB 
Research Institute in Kensington, Md., in 1957. I am enclosing herewith an 
attachment containing information pertinent to her inquiry, which I hope will be 
helpful to the subcommittee and made a part of the record of the hearing. 

Also enclosed for the record to supplement our testimony is a series of tables 
containing recent information on the income distribution of home buyers, on the 
characteristics of property values in recent real-estate transactions, on financial 
characteristics of FHA mortgagor’s income and on the characteristics of the 
transaction and properties in accordance with the mortgagor’s income. These 
should be helpful to the committee and will provide accurate data on the avail- 
ability and production of housing for low- and middle-income families. 

I think the committee should be aware of the fact that FHA data show the 
average buyer of a home valued at $10,000 has an annual income of $5,300. This 
figure is an average, not a minimum. In its analysis of buyers by income, FHA 
finds that buyers earning $300 to $349 a month, averaging $3,919 a year, bought 
homes which averaged $10,242 in price. Of course, under recent FHA buyer 
qualification liberalizations, this might be a higher priced home. 

Last fall, FHA estimated that the prospective total housing expense in the 
case of a $10,242 home would be $85.65. In 1956, a Bureau of Census survey 
showed that among the 5 million householders with an income less than $1,000 
a year, 50 percent owned their own homes. In the $1,000 to $3,000 bracket, 49 
percent owned their own homes. As a matter of fact, today 6 out of every 10 
families in America own the homes in which they live. 

These facts are seldom fully appreciated by the public, by the general Member- 
ship of the Congress and even by professional housing officials or public interest 
groups. We hear exaggerated claims from time to time of the minimum income 
required to buy housing but these claims are far removed from the facts as to 
the actual average incomes which FHA data show buyers to have. 

These facts of course have a direct bearing upon the availability of housing 
in conjunction with urban renewal. They also demonstrate that the bulk of our 
lower and middle income families throughout the Nation are already in homes of 
their own or can obtain them if ready and willing to do so. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. DIcKERMAN, Erecutive Director. 


NAHB RESEARCH HOME 


The research institute of the National Association of Home Builders was 
founded to assist the home-building industry to produce better homes by re- 
Search. One of the important objectives of the research institute is to accel- 
erate progress by stimulating the development of new materials, techniques, 
and equipment which will help the home builder produce a better house at a 
lower cost. 

NAHB ’s research institute “home of the year’ is unique in that, for the first 
time in home building history, builders—through the research institute—are sug- 
gesting materials and components and specifying these items to progressive 
manufacturers. 

The purpose of this home was to field-test new materials and equipment and 
develop more efficient production methods. Our main interest was to explore the 
possibel savings on specific components of the house rather than to produce a 
single overall design which could be copied in other areas. The lessons learned 
in testing these components can be applied in every house. Not only will they 
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help produce more low-cost homes, but they will be applicable in every price 
class. 

The innovations in this house were many and often highly technical. It is 
not possible in every case to express the savings that can be achieved through 
these improvements in terms of so many dollars or so many man-hours. An ex. 
ample of such savings, however, is in the nail-glued roof trusses which, it jg 
estimated, will shave $150 or more per house over present methods. The special 
roller-coated roofing, when it becomes available, will do the work of three lay. 
ers of conventional roofing, thus saving considerably in man-hours. Again, al] 
plumbing in the house is above slab rather than buried in the slab as is now 
done—an estimated saving of 10 percent on plumbing costs. 

These are only a few examples of the savings which will be achieved as a 
result of the research house. A detailed explanation of the research home, 
what it is and how it was built, is attached for further information. 

It is not possible to give a meaningful estimate of the overall savings on a 
given house which can be achieved from the lessons learned in the research 
house. Some of the innovations were optional, and not all of the new meth- 
ods and materials might be used in a given house. Some of the materials are 
not yet in production and had to be specifically fabricated for our research 
project. 

The battle to lower construction costs is a continuous one and, unfortunately, 
not one in which immediate dramatic results can be expected. One important 
barrier is outdated building codes. In fact, the construction of the research 
home required special enabling legislation from Montgomery County to permit 
waivers from its building code and then three separate permits had to be ob- 
tained in the course of construction. We hope that by demonstrating the sound- 
ness of the cost-saving improvements in the research house that these improve- 
ments can be made acceptable to building code authorities and to FHA and VA. 

Since this house is a research project combining the efforts of some 30 man- 
ufacturers and years of planning by NAHB’s research institute, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to estimate precisely the total cost of this project. It is ex- 
pected that the basic, stripped-down house could be reproduced in the lowest 
cost area of the country for as little as $10,000. The house with double garage, 
workroom, storage room, and the other extras such as air conditioning, deluxe 
heavy appliances, and special lighting now included in the research house might 
cost $25,000 to $30,000 in the Nation’s highest cost areas. 

It is estimated that the National Association of Home Builders and the par- 
ticipating manufacturers spent approxilnately $1 million for research and develop- 
ment over a 2-year period. For example, the Masonite Corp. shut down their 
principal hardboard-producing factory for 48 hours on 2 different occasions in 
order to fabricate some 50 panel sheets. For this operation special dies were made 
which had to be discarded afterward. The Frigidaire division of General Motors 
produced a revolutionary slip-in air-conditioning unit which makes it possible for 
a homeowner to add air conditioning at minimum additional expense. 

As part of our continuing efforts to reduce costs, the research institute is plan- 
ning another home in which we will explore overall design with the aim of 
reaching the lower-income market. 


Wuat Is THE REseARCH House? 


This research house is a demonstration home—rather than a model or exhibit 
home—in that it is a part of the continuing program of housing research carried 
on by the National Association of Home Builders through its research institute. 
The institute was founded to produce better homes through research. Stimulating 
the development of new materials and equipment helps home builders produce 
better homes for the housing dollar. 

The research house itself is a 3-bedroom, 2-bath rambler of conventional design. 
Although its floor plan is modern and functional, it has been designed to serve 
only as a framework to test the new materials and equipment which have been 
used in the house. 

Performance specifications for the components to be tested in the house were 
developed by the NAHB research institute. Over 20 items were manufactured 
by participating companies. Some are on the market * * * others are highly 
experimental and will not be available for 3 to 5 years. 

In addition human factors will be analyzed. Builder and buyer comments will 
be studied, as well as the reactions of the family which will occupy the house in 
the near future. 
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A MILLION-DOLLAR HOUSE? 


Since this house is a research project, it is impossible to place a pricetag upon 
it. Thousands of man-hours of planning and engineering went into the develop- 
ment of construction techniques and components which were used. Production 
lines were Stopped to make certain equipment on a custom basis * * * and some 
items were literally handmade from experimental materials. So, on this basis, 
it would be true to say the house is a million-dollar research project. 





WILL IT BE SOLD? 





After a period of public inspection, the house will be appraised and priced 
according to what a house of the same floor plan, using conventional materials 
would sell for in the same location. The house will then be sold by Standard 
Properties, Inc., the company which built the house for the NAHB research 
institute, under an arrangement which permits periodic inspection by industry 
representatives and the installation of test equipment. 

It is not planned to reproduce the house in quantity, inasmuch as the research 
house project is aimed at the development of materials and techniques which 
can be applied practically and economically to future home building throughout 
the country. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 





The house has 1,280 square feet of living space and 35.8 lineal feet of closet 
space. There is an additional 120 square feet of storage-workroom area in the 
garage. 

Exterior 

Roofing is of 4- and 12-foot plastic-on-plywood sheets only one-half inch 
thick. Sheets are nailed in place, calked, then roller-coated with the same type 
of plastic in a selected color to make a continuous waterseal. Exterior siding 
is of preformed tempered hardboard, finished with a fire-resistant experimental 
paint. 

Interior 

Interior walls are of 1- and 2-foot width, faced with tempered hardboard. 
A polyester film, resistant to grease, stains, and scratches is laminated to 
walls. A metal spline is inserted behind each joint between wall panels. 
This spline is slotted vertically at 1l-inch intervals and can receive shelves and 
accessories of various types, providing a true work wall. An experimental, 
buckle-resistant one-eighth inch-thick hardwood flooring (seen in the living 
room) is applied by mastic directly to the concrete slab. 


Heating-cooling system 


The gas-air furnace is of the down-flow type and has air conditioning as a 
slip-in feature. The factory-sealed condenser-cooling coil package can be in- 
stalled at the time the house is built or added easily at a later time by the home- 
owner. Foamed plastic slab insulation, fiber glass wall and roof insulation and 
generous roof overhang combine with the heater-cooler unit to insure adequate 
year-round temperature control in both the house and garage workroom. 
Kitchen 

Inlaid linoleum flooring backed by foam rubber and a new acoustical ceiling 
tile are used in the kitchen and family room. The wall oven features 2 compart- 
ments, 1 for meat and 1 for pastry. The counter-top cooking unit, less than 3 
inches thick, provides for the installation of an electric hot-water heater in 
otherwise dead corner space. Kitchen cabinets are without partitions, and 
feature two-color reversible doors and adjustable shelves. 


Bathrooms 


All plumbing is above the slab, which makes for economy in both installa- 
tion and maintenance. This is accomplished by a wall-hung water closet 
and a slightly raised bathtub. Special plastics are used in shower heads, wall 
coverings, light diffusers, and shower enclosures, 

Additional information * * * about the research house may be obtained from 
representatives on the premises, free literature provided by participating manu- 
facturers, the National Association of Home Builders, or from Standard 
Properties, Inc. 
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Income distribution of home buyers in the period January 1954-August 1956 


Income group 


Total 


Under $3,000 

$3,000 to $3,999 
$4,000 to $4,999 
$5,000 to $7,499 
$7,500 to $9,999 
$10,000 and over 
Income not reported 
Median income 








i Approximately 15 percent of all buyers in this period did not use mortgage financing 


AND 


the data, these cash buyers were generally in 


persons. 


FHA estimate of property valu 


New homes: 
Less than $7,000 
$7,000 to $7,999 
$8,000 to $8,999 
$10,000 to $10,999 
$11,000 to $11,999 
$12,000 to $12,999 
$13,000 to $13,999 
$14,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $15,999 
$16,000 to $17,999 
$18,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 or more 


Average 


1 Data reflect purchase transactions only 


Source: Federal Housing Administration, 


tion. 


Financial characteristics by mortgagor's income, 1-family homes, 


‘ 


Vlortgagor’s effective monthly incom¢ 


New homes 
Less than $250 
$250 to $299 
$300 to $349 
$250 to $399 
$400 to $449 
$450 to $499 
$500 to $549 
$550 to $599 
$600 to $649 
$650 to $699 
$700 to $799 
$800 to $899 
$900 to $999 
$1,000 or more 


Total 


Based on purchase transac 


tions only 


-ource 


Div 


Federal Housing Administration, Div 


l 


iS] 


A verage 
$8, 696 
9, 253 
10, 242 
11, 237 
12, 252 
12, 984 
13, 560 
14, 219 
14, 596 
14, SY 
15, 792 
16, 700 
17, 399 
18. 585 
13, 468 
moof Re 


ono 


RELATED HOUSING 


Percent of all 
recent home 
purchasers 


100 


Transaction characteristics by property value, 1-family homes, sec. 2038, 1956 





PROBLEMS 


—. 
Percent of recent homes 
(based on buyers with 
mortgages) 


New homes Existing 


homes 


100 100 

13 

13 7 

21 2l 

37 3l 

ll 9 

7 6 

{ 3 

$5, 500 $4, 900 


As is evident from 


lower income groups and probably included many retiring 


A \ ye 

Tonthly 

iverage, 
prospective 
Mortgagor housing ex- 

s innual in pense 

com 

$6. 601 $4,119 $62. 39 
310 1, 62 70, 33 
~ 486 1 68 4. 78 
» 45¢ 115 83. 58 
) 478 105 89. 13 
1. 526 7RO 95. 31 
15 6, O28 101. 15 
, 509 6, 3459 106. 05 
4 574 6. 665 111. 66 
5M) 7, 225 117.01 
16, Y7S8 y S40 125. 26 
19. 009 s, WYO 137. 74 
29 7E 10, 966 160. 43 
68 f 4] 106, 27 
teseart 1 Statistic Operating Statistics See- 


Monthly 


ize 
lo Prospe 

mortgage housir 
payment pe 
$52. 91 $ 

SY. 36 iv 

65. 09 S5 

70. 49 i] 

76.19 7 

7Q, 80 102 

83. 37 06 

86. T2 110 

SY. 36 113 

91. 79 116 

46, OS 121 

101.83 128 

108, 20 133 
113. 3Y 14] 
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203, 1956 


Percent of income 
Mortgage Housing 

ig payment expense 
Ae) 24 32.8 
07 21.4 28.5 
65 19.9 26,2 
1 18.9 24.7 
7 18. 1 23.2 
69 17.0 21.9 
2 16 1 2.5 
0 15.2 19.4 
93 14.5 18.4 
14 13.7 17.4 
65 13.0 16.4 
79 12. 1 15.4 
64 11.6 14.3 
21 9.2 1L.4 
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O} i Statisties Section, 
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Transaction and property characteristics by mortgagor’s income, 1-family homes, 
sec. 2038, 1956 


Average | 
sae tat BR a ae Ratio of 
Mortgagor’s effective monthly income | property 
| Mortgagor’s | value to 
annual =| income 
income 


Sale price ! 





New homes: 


Less than $250 7 $2, 595 | $8, 696 | 3.47 
$250 to $299. . _ - 3, 325 | 9, 253 | 2. 84 
$300 to $349. 3,919 10, 242 | 2.63 
$350 to $399_ . 4, 472 | 11, 237 | 2. 52 
$400 to $449_ 5, 064 | 12, 252 | 2.41 
$450 to $499__- 5, 640 | 12, 984 | 2. 29 
$500 to $549__ 6, 228 13, 560 2.16 
$550 to $599_ . . 6, 851 14, 219 | 2.06 
$600 to $649__- 7,418 | 14, 596 | 1.95 
$650 to $699 8, 028 14, 989 | 1.85 
$700 to $799 8, 883 15, 792 | 1.76 
$800 to $899 10, 064 16, 700 | 1, 65 
$900 to $999 ; 11, 238 17, 399 | 1.55 
$1,000 or more 14, 837 18, 585 | 1. 23 

Total ‘ ‘ 6, 541 13, 468 2.05 


1 Based on purchase transactions only, 


Source: Federal Housing Administration, Division of Research and Statistics, Operating Statistics 
Section. 


Mr. Ratns. Our last witness today is Mr. Raymond P. Harold, 
chairman of the Worcester, Mass., Redevelopment Authority, and 
president of the Worcester Federal Savings & Loan Association. With 
him is our colleague and good friend, Congressman Donahue. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND P. HAROLD, PRESIDENT, WORCESTER 
FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION, WORCESTER, MASS., 
ACCOMPANIED BY CONGRESSMAN HAROLD D. DONAHUE, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS; AND JOSEPH T. BENEDICT, ACTING 
DIRECTOR, WORCESTER REDEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Rains. Mr. Harold, I understand that Worcester gave us our 
staff director, Mr. Barriere. Do youcome from up that way / 

Mr. Haroip. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. We are glad to have you with us. You may proceed. 
Mr. Haroup. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Raymond P. Har- 
old, president of the Worcester Federal Savings & Loan Association in 
Worcester, Mass. ; and chairman of Worcester Redevelopment Author- 
ity. I mention these activities as evidence that I know from practical 
experience the problems under discussion in this hearing. Let me add, 
also, that in my opinion there is no conflict between public housing, as 
it should be conducted, and private financing of home mortgages. 
The only issue is the need of the public. In what way can their inter- 

est. be best served / 

In Worcester, the State of Massachusetts sponsored 675 of our public 
housing units under a veteran _ program, consisting of 600 apartments 
for war veteran families and 75 apartments for the elderly that were 
recently constructed. The Federal Government sponsored 300 tem- 
porary units that have since been removed and 600 permanent public 
apartments available to both veteran and nonveteran families. This 
work was carried out by the Worcester Housing Authority. The Fed- 
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eral Redevelopment Agency has extended a credit of about $5 million 
to make possible the redevelopment of some 23 acres of land in the 
downtown section of Worcester. ‘To me the fact that thousands of 
growing children have been decently housed and have maintained the 
best. record of juvenile behavior of any section of the city is itself 
sufficient justification for all the expenditure of State and Federal 
funds involved and the intensive work required of the local authority 
in building these public dwellings. 

Because we already had this facility, the displacement of residents 
by our great redevelopment program has not presented a serious prob- 
lem, but without such public units I am sure that it would have. To 
me it is not that the city owes a place to live to families displaced by its 
redevelopment, but r: ather that the city cannot afford to have children 
reared in housing and neighborhoods where their chance of becoming 
worthwhile citizens will be diminished. The whole matter of public 
housing, in my opinion, is simply one of enlightened self-interests. 

I am deeply enthusiastic over the slum-clearance program envi- 
sioned by title 1 of the Housing Act. But destroying substandard 
dwellings cannot possibly accomplish its desired result unless the 
persons displaced find adequate places to live. In our redevelopment 
work in Worcester, which so far has cleared some 23 acres of thickly 
settled land, 356 families have been displaced and, of these, 177 fami- 
lies, or 49.6 percent, were entitled to public housing. To the best of 
my knowledge, everyone who deserved and desired public housing 
assistance has received it. 

You will note that the majority of displaced families have found 
dwellings elsewhere through private industry. The turnover in the 
public units indicates that many of the displacees who have been taken 
into public housing later will acquire priv: “ homes or private rentals. 

The matter of local participation in providing public housing seems, 
to me, basic. While it is true that either Federal or State funds must 
be used, a majority of the local citizens must favor the plan for it to 
succeed. In Worcester, approval of the plan, especially at first, _ 
by no means universal, but the majority of the citizens were for i 
The active cooperation of our local newspaper, the Worcester Tele. 
gram and Evening Gazette, and radio stations helped very much to 
explain the issue. 

My long experience in this field, both as a private lender and as 
an interested citizen with a sense of civic responsibility, has convinced 
me of two fundamental propositions. One is that the slum-clearance 
and urban-renewal program is an absolute must if we are to main- 
tain the health and vitality of our cities and if we are to promote the 
public welfare generally. During my recent trip to Europe, I have 
seen evidence of the great strides in public housing and redevelopment 
made there with the assistance of United States money. Parodoxi- 
cally, it would appear their progress is greater than that in our own 
country, which claims the highest standard of living in the world. 

And, second, I am convinced that, no matter how much we all prefer 
local initiative and self-help, the resources of all the people embodied 
in Federal aid must be brought to bear to help our cities get rid of 
their slums and prevent blighted neighborhoods. 

The plain fact is that already many of our cities are facing very 
difficult financial straits. The demand for municipal services is 
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continually expanding, and yet the ability of our cities to finance these 
services _ not grown apace. The basic difficulty is the shrinking 
tax base railable to munic ipalities. The real-estate tax is approach- 
ing the paint of saturation in most cities. And, of course, the richest 
source of tax revenue—the income tax—has been lar gely monopolized 
by the Federal Government. 

Now, it would be desirable if we could feasibly return some of these 
potenti il tax-revenue areas to the cities. I am fearful that some of 
the proposals now being discussed, no matter how well intentioned, 
might, as a practical matter, kill many essential domestic-welfare pro- 
grams. Their ultimate effect might well be to del: Ly, or even destroy, 
under the banner of economy, vitally needed programs such as the 
slum-clearance and urban- redevelopment program. 

I am inclined to agree with experts in this field that an attempt to 
return the slum- clear: ance program to the States would, as a practical 
matter, kill the program in most areas of our country. Some of our 
States do not have the resources of other States. And it is well known 
that in many of our States the legislative obstacles would be almost 
insurmountable. It is at the Sti ite leve ‘1, where often urban areas are 
not proportionately represented in the State legislature, that powerful 
and selfish pressure groups can operate to kill urban redevelopment 
and slum clearance. 

It has been a great program, and its potential accomplishments can 
be even more tremendous if we will all buckle down and see that the 
program has sufficient Federal funds to operate with and that the 
program is administered sympathetically and efficiently. 

Our own experience with the officials concerned in Washington has 
been excellent. It is true, however, that the problems of the local 
community may be unique and not best solved by any narrow regula- 
tions. For this reason the administrators of slum clearance and of 
FHA insurance programs should have the greatest possible latitude 
in their decisions and should think entirely ‘of the specific locality in 
question. 

In the same way, I feel very strongly that the requirement that re- 
development must be primarily to erase substandard dwellings is ill 
advised. Decay in a city can lodge quite as much in its rundown 
business property as its housing. Usually, the replacement in a re- 
developed area is business, not residential. To insist that only redevel 
opment which clears substandard dwellings shall be permitted is, I 
think, a mistake. 

I doubt if any special bolstering of the Small Business Administra- 
tion is required. It is a mistake, however, to oo the local redevelop- 
ment authority in the amount of assistance it can allot to a specific 
business. That is, when we have to move various businesses from the 
community. 

The maximum of $2,500 per concern is not realistic. Some concerns 
require no assistance, others more than $2,500. I would have no 
quarrel with an average of $2,500, as a basis for the total allotment to 
the authority, but latitude should be given whereby the total shall be 
apportioned according to individual need without arbitrary restric- 
tion. k 

While we are on this subject of housing, there is an observation 
which I would like to submit for your consideration and which I am 
convinced is in the best interest of the entire housing program. 


22859—58 —42 
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At least one member from either the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board or the Housing and Home Finance Agency should be included 
as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 

There is no question that the rate of interest on housing loans is 
affected by the Federal Reserve policy, and it is only reasonable that 
someone familiar with the housing program of this country and its 
complexities (being nearly a $50 billion-a-year industry) should 
have a direct voice in the formulation of the Board. 

A reckless and rapid advance of the rediscount rates by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board could seriously embarrass the savings and home- 
financing industry and the life-insurance companies of this country, 
Some measures must be taken to protect these institutions that are 
owned by the small savers of America, so that at no time can the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board jeopardize the solvency of their 
savings. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that you and the 
members of the subcommittee could not have chosen a more timely 
setting for your special hearing on slum clearance and related hous- 
ing problems. I am one of those who believe that America’s poten- 
tial capacity to expand is sufficiently great to permit us to make the 
necessary increases to our Defense Establishment and at the same 
time to carry out vitally needed domestic programs such as the slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. 

We are at a crossroads now where our essential domestic programs 
are put in jeopardy by those who maintain that if we expand our de 
fense expenditures we must cut back on our other programs, ho mat- 
ter how necessary they may be to a strong, prosperous, and expand- 
ing America. The work of your committee and the testimony of 
the distinguished gentlemen who have partic ipated in your hearing 
should help to dramatize the potential dangers of a philosophy of 
false economy which would turn back the clock by ¢ lenin domestic 
progress, like the slum-clearance program, which are essential to a 
mighty and dynamic economy. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Harold, you have said as much in a few pages as 
anybody who has appeared before our committee. 

It strikes me a little odd to have you give the kind of testimony 
which you give when I see that you are the president of the Worcester 
Savings and Loan Association. They don’t all of them always talk 
like you do. 

What size is your savings and loan association ? 

Mr. Haroxtp. About $145 million. 

Mr. Rarns. And how long has your association been in business? 

Mr. Haroup. We are celebrating our 80th anniversary year, but 
under Federal charter, 20 years. We were cooperative banks in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ratns. Could the savings and loan industry play a more di- 
rect role in the slum clearance program in any way / 

Mr. Harorp. At the present time, it would be very difficult, but 1 
see no reason why the savings and loan business should not play a 
greater part in the redevelopment and the slum clearance program. 
It seems to me that savings and loan associations of certain size, with 
sufficient reserves, should have the power to build—not to build, but 
to own and develop some of this Jand—so that the small builder can 
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go ahead and build on these projects, and I go still further that with 
the planning regulations in many of the towns today, the costs of 
the sites for the ‘deve ‘lopment, the cost of utilities and all that go into 
making it possible for a builder to build a home, just practic ally pro- 
hibits the small builder, and in many of our areas has given the ad- 
vantage to the large builder to carry on the project. 

[ believe the savings and loan could aid in the purchase of reason- 
ible amounts of this land, and could keep a number of the smaller 
builders in business. 

Mr. Rains. If you were here in the hearing room a while ago, you 
may have heard the home builders complain that they were afraid 
that the redevelopment program was getting in the h: inds of the extra 
large builders, and that the small local builders were not, under the 
present setup, getting their share. 

Mr. Harovp. I think that will continue unless there is some other 
avenue available. 

Mr. Rats. I fully agree with what you say at the top of page 6 
of your statement that the Federal Reserve Board could play havoe 
with the housing industry by a rapid advance in the rediscount rates. 

| wonder if you would agree with me in saying that the Federal 
Reserve's hard money policy helped cause the very situation in which 
we now find ourse Ives. 

Mr. Harotp. There is no question in my mind it is true, and that 
is why I feel if the credit policies of our country are going to be 
determined by one board, then all segments of our economy must be 
represented on that board. 

As the result of this policy, if it had been carried, Say, l percent 
further, the savings institutions of this country could have been 
-eriously embarrassed. 

What happened in England, and I happened to be in London when 
t happened, when the Bank of England increased the rate to 7 
percent, within a very few days there was a run on the savings bank, 
ind one of the savings banks had to be taken over by one of the other 
banks because of the de ‘preciation that followed, the de ‘preciation of 
(rovernment bonds, and some saw that they could get returns at a 
higher rate elsewhere, and they withdrew the funds. 

Mr. Rains. They withdrew their funds from the savings institu- 
tion. You believe the housing and savings and loan industry should 
be represented on the Federal Reserve Board then / 

Mr. HLaroup. [ absolutely do. 

Mr. Rarns. That is a new idea, but it is one I think the committee 
should give serious thought to. 

Mr. Haroup. As a practical matter, our own association was devel- 
oping a program of making certain advances to aid some of the 
smaller associations in the country. The Federal Home Loan Bank, 
because of these policies, was obliged, or at least it did cut off the 
credit of its members. The effect of that cutting off the credit 
Without question scared a lot of these associations all over the country, 
small boards of directors, and small communities. They say there is 
no credit available. 

Then the rate is constantly increased to the point it is about 41, 
percent today. There is no savings and loan association that is going 
to carry on a program of investing in mortgages when their redis- 
count rate is 444 percent; they just can’t live under that situation. 
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Now, constantly the rate has gone up to a point that it has definitely 
discouraged associations from going further into the mortgage mar- 
ket. Now, if the rate had been increased further, I be lieve we would 
have practically cut off the entire housing market. 

Now, that is not true in the West, it is not true in maybe the South 
where you get premiums for your loans, but it certainly is in the East, 
where our portfolio today is 4.2, our overall portfolio is 4.2, and we 
must meet a diviiiend of 314, and pay our bills, and at the same time 
meet the reserve requirements, and there is no discount on mortgages 
to consider in the East, but I think by and large with this constant 
rise in the rediscount rate, you just cut off the money that we were 
getting in very nicely, and figures show that in the last year com- 
mercial banks increased faster than savings and loans, and why they 
did is because they were in a position to pay higher rates, and they 
were in a position to pay higher rates because they put their money 
into consumer credit, or the notes came due at the end of 3 months; 
they could renew at a higher rate. 

With savings and loans, which represents the savings of the small 

saver, they are frozen at a very low rate of interest, and I want to 
add here I am not against low interest at all, Congressman, I believe we 
should have reasonably low interest for the homeowner, but certainly 
savings and loans or any private agency that has to meet this rate 
problem can’t stay in business with a low rate and another agency of 
the Government just going merely along increasing the rate. 

Now, if we had a clause in our mortgage that said every time the 
Government decides to put our rate of interest up, we can go up with 
it, like the building societies in England, they have a protective clause 
in their mortgages. Some 5 years ago their average rate was 4 percent 
on home mortgages, and to date the mortgages in England are 6 per- 
cent in the building societies, because their mortgages are written 
that every time the Bank of England, or the Treasury of England 
increases the rate, up goes the home mortgage rate. 

Mr. Rarns. I hope we don’t ever get that over here. 

Mr. Haron. I hope we don’t, but a trustee investor has that prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Rarns. I note with reference to slum clearance and urban re- 
newal that you not only emphasize the urgency of continuing it, but 
you think that it ought to be continued for a longer period “of time 
than a year or two as _ ot. 

Mr. Haron. Yes; I do. It is a great job. I might say I wish 
the project—being in the private =; incing and in the public financing, 
I am sort of a queer individual, or I was at the start of this redevelop- 
ment, and the length of time rae the dreaming of a project, or trying 
to capture the public’ s Imagination takes many years. 

The fact is this project of ours started nearly 7 years ago, and it 
is now just coming into real operation. Having it just year to year 
is not good for a community, because you get ‘the community with 
years of hard work selling them on the idea and then you have to 
stop it, which is not good. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Addonizio. 

Mr. Apponiz1o. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions. How- 
ever, I do want to congratulate Mr. Harold on what I think is a 
very fine statement. I think he has given us many ideas which this 
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committee should certainly look into and devote some time to. I was 
happy, Mr. Chairman, to see that you associated your thinking with 
his, and having such a high regard for you, that puts me in “direct 
line with Mr. H: irold. Congr atul: itions. Mr. Harold. 

Mr. Harotp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Berrs. I would just like to ask your views on part of your 
statement. Apparently you criticize the Federal Reserve Board for 
raising the rediscount rates. Now, as I understand it, they did that 
because they felt there was a danger of inflation. You knew there 
was danger of ~~ ¢ 

Mr. Haroxp. I don’t think this last rate 
have gone up this half percent. 

Mr. Berrs. My question was, did you think there was danger of 
inflation ¢ 

Mr. Haroitp. No; not on this last rate. Already housing had 
dropped off at an alarming rate all over the country, and it was be- 
cause there weren’t the buyers, and also the policy of tight money. 
I think they had gone far enough before that last half percent. At 
the same time, the Treasury allowed commercial banks to pay 3 per- 
cent, and all it did was to swap money from savings institutions all 
over the country into commercial banks. The figures in New York 
City show that. It was easy for the commercial banks to pay 3 per- 
cent, because the Federal had gone along with the higher rate, 
so all their rates went up, and they pushed their rates up immediately. 
It was easy for them to do that. 

A trustee or savings loan association can’t move that fast. 

Mr. Berrs. What I am interested in knowning is whether you dis- 
agree with the Federal Reserve that there was no danger of inflation; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Haroxp. I think there was danger of sonie inflation, but I 
don’t think that that policy stopped inflation by a long shot. 

Mr. Berrs. How do you think inflation should be stopped ? 

Mr. cg a Well, I think there are many ways. One is that 
you stop it by large production. You don’t stop it by transferring 
funds from long-term funds into short-term funds. The result of 
that policy was that the money that was in long-term funds in this 
country started to shift very rapidly into short term consumer credit, 
washing machines, all sorts of other type loans than long-term loans, 
and I think that if the Federal Reserve and the Treasury had per- 
mitted the Federal Home Loan Bank System to get their funds at a 
reasonable rate, we wouldn’t have stifled the mortgage market the w ay 
we «lid. The mortgage market I don’t believe financed the inflation, 
specially from our business, because those houses are already built; 
in most cases they have to be built or under construction, other- 
wise we don’t make the loan. 

Mr. Apponizi0. I want to interject the fact there is about 4 million 
unemployed right now, and I think inflation is not our problem, I 
think it is purely academic now. 

Mr. Berrs. I was referring back to the time that they raised the 
interest rates. I was not referring to now. I asked him the ques- 
tion if he felt there was danger of inflation at that time. 

Mr. Harorp. I don’t think there was at that time; no, sir. 
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Mr. Berrs. Could you disagree with the economists who felt there 
was danger of inflation / 

Mr. Harowp. Well, not all the economists. 

Mr. Berrts. Well, the press was full of it. 

Mr. Haroxp. Well, Mr. Congressman, I was at a meeting in New 
York just a few weeks ago, and many of the economists at that time 
felt very much that this last rate increase was not _ 

Mr. Berrs. Going back to your statement, page 4, I would be in- 
terested to know to whom you were referring when you mentioned 
powerful and selfish pressure groups who operate in State legislatures 
to kill urban redevelopment programs. Who is it that opposes it? 

Mr. Haroxp. I might say on any redevelopment or public housing, 
as a businessman who is for it at the start, I have lived with this foi 
8 years. Our Congressman is here, and I know he will state I am 
correct in this statement. You just don’t have friends. You are 
labeled everything but a priv: oe enterpriser when you go into any- 
thing like public housing, and I might say the only reason I went 
into it, | was drawn into it foolishly by writing a letter to the chamber 
of commerce telling them when the veterans returned to America 
there would be no place for them, they would wind up in the armory, 
and something had to be done by private enterprise to house these 
people. As a result I got the job of being chairman of the housing 
authority, but if you will read the comments by some of my pals 
in the banking business, they weren’t entirely complimentary. 

I will say that after about 8 years working with some VM con- 
verts, we have general agreement with the chamber of commerce and 
I think most of the influential citizens think that it is a good job, 
and it is needed for a certain group of people. 

But to live down those pressure groups when you are in a private 
business and a nonpaid job—and that doesn’t refer to me, but many 
men can’t afford to spend the time 

Mr. Rarns. If I could interrupt you there, the gentleman who is 
interrogating you now used to be the spe aker of the Ohio State Legis 
lature. I used to be a member of the Alabama State Legislature. He 
just wanted to see if the same people who opposed it up in your legis- 
lature were the same ones opposing it in Ohio and Alabama. 

Mr. Berrs. I wanted to see if you were referring to the Corn Stalk 
Club. There have been sly references made through this series of 
testimony that there was rural opposition, and I was just wondering 
if you were going to pinpoint it there. 

Mr. Harorp. I might say I think it is probably the same opposi- 
tion as I have heard down here a few times, and I think the op position 
is composed of thinking men in the different groups being I won't 
say converted, but they are beginning to interest themselves in better 
housing for our citizens, and I just don’t want to take much of your 
time. 

Mr. Apponizio. Might I interject this thought? I am not certain 
whether it comes from the rural districts so far as the opposition is 
concerned, but I am certain it doesn’t come in great measure from 
the cities. 

Mr. Betts. I gathered that from the testimony. 

Mr. Rarns. Mrs. Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sunuivan. Mr. Harold, I want to say it is refreshing to hear 
so distinguished a leader in business make a statement like you have 
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made today, and I just wish that you would convert more of your 
conservative friends and your colleagues to support your views. I 
think you have given a very, very fine statement. 

Mr. - -anscorg Thank you. 

Mr. Berrs. I didn’t want to appear to be entirely critical. I cer- 
tainly approve of the first part of your statement in which you urge 
self-interest back home. I think that is tremendously important. 

Mr. Harotp. May I make one more statement ? 

Mr. Rarns. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Harowp. I have been very fortunate to go to Europe 10 times, 
the first time free of charge by the United States Army, and the other 
times on business. This year I spent considerable time at Stuttgart, 
Germany. I was there following the war. There was serious dam- 
age to the city, there were people with no homes, there was the cur- 
rency and cigarette exchange, and so forth, and then to return there 
9 or 10 years after and see good streets, good housing, good hospitals, 
an association that I attended 10 years before doing their business by 
candle light taking a $100 account and giving the fellow about 10, and 
going into the new office, 8- or 9-story buildings, marble, modern ma- 
chinery, 1,700 workers, and see the transformation in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, and in many other areas, you come home and say this: First, 
who won the war? Second, why aren’t all of our businessmen in this 
country more interested in our problems here at home. 

I leave this with you, it is in my mind a very serious situation, because 
we in a small city like Worchester do have slums. We want to get 
our people alerted to the fact we have slums, which is a real prob lem. 
I think it isa challenge to all of us. 

I do want to say that I think you gentlemen are doing an excellent 
job in considering this redeve lopment, and I think it is something that 
De ounte y must have, and I think if we don’t handle it properly, we 
are in trouble. 

I want to thank you for your time. 

Mr. Rains. Do you have any statement you would like to make, Mr. 
Donahue ? 

Mr. Donanur. I just want to bring to the attention of this subcom- 
mittee that your compliments to Mr. Harold are well justified, because 
if you lived in the community of which I am a part, you would be 
fully cognizant that he is not only one of the most outstanding busi- 
nessmen in the community, but probably one of the most outstanding 
public spirited citizens, not only of the city, but of the entire district. 

Mr. Rains. We are glad to have you here, Mr. Harold, and we will 
hope to have youv isit with us again somet ime. 

The committee stands in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Friday, January 10, 1958.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1958 


Housk or REepresEeNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HovusiIne, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, the Hon- 
orable Albert Rains (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Rains, Barrett, Mrs. Sullivan, Messrs. Ashley, 
Talle, McDonough, Widnall and Betts. 

Mr. Rarns. The committee will be in order. 

Before I call the first witness, Mrs. Sullivan has a statement con- 
cerning some problems in St. Louis she wants to make. 

Mrs. Sutzivan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to interrupt the hearing 
briefly in order to primarily place some material in the record. Much 
of what some of the witnesses have been telling us about, the redtape 
and endless delays, is underscored in this pi articular case I am citing. 

The chairman of our subcommittee and I, both, have received sev- 
eral communications from the Housing Authority of St. Louis County 
in regard to a project which they have been waiting to start to replace 
what is now a condemned project of theirs, Jefferson Barracks. This 
project is not in my district, and I want to make it very clear that I 
am not seeking to intercede as their reprsentative in this matter, or 
anything of the kind. They addressed me about this because I am 
on this subcommittee, and am also ft umiliar with the general problem 
they have encountered, but it is not in my district, and I am not at- 
tempting to say whether this project is good or bad, or should or should 
not be approved, but their complaint, and it seems very justified from 
everything we have already heard here, is that they just can’t get a 
ruling on it. 

They have made all the necessary reports and submitted all the 
required information, and they say the housing administration has 
known for months and months about this problem and should have 
been able to act immediately. 

They have a contract which is binding for only 60 days, and the 
wage determination which had to be m: ade in connection with the con- 
struction work are only good until January 17, so they feel a real 
sense of urgency, and I don’t blame them. 

If the project is not a good one, not approvable, they should be so 
advised, and if it is approvable and a good one, then they should be told, 
and promptly. That is my only interest, to see to it that they do get 
prompt consideration. 
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As the chairman of this authority wired me, and I quote: 


We feel no matter how much money Congress appropriates for the low-rent 
housing problem, if other local authorities are accorded the same treatment 
nothing will ever be accomplished. 

Throughout this telegram and two letters I have received from the 
chairman, Francis M. Barnes, and the fellow members of the author ity, 
runs this theme of stalling and delay. 

In all fairness, I have asked the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Mr. Albert M. Cole, to give me a report on this 
matter for inclusion in our record, along with these protests from the 
St. Louis County Housing Authority. I asked him to have this reply 
before the start of the hearing this morning, and at this point I have 
not had it, but later on I would like to have his reply included in this 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to have our record include all of this material, Mr, 
Chairman, because this raises a very important point along the lines of 
the protests of many of the witnesses we have heard, and I would like 
our record to show the Administrator’s reply to me. 

Later, of course, we will go into these matters with the proper off- 
cials, Mr. Cole and his staff, in future hearings, but in fairness the 
record should now have his reply. 

My experience in Congress has been that a good deal of the anguish 
caused to constituents and citizens who have problems involving gov- 
ernmental agencies is not in getting adverse action so much as it 1s in 
getting no action. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rarns. The material that you have mentioned may be included 
in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 





HovusINnG AUTHORITY OF St. Louris County, Mo., 
Clayton, Mo., January 7, 1958. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Housing Subcommittee, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mrs. SuLLIVAN: I want to thank you for your attention and prompt 
reply to our telegram concerning the low-rent housing program in St. Louis 
County. We can well understand the tight schedule that your committee has 
this week, but we are extremely interested in appearing before the committee 
at an early date to present suggestions for legislation concerning the low-rent 
housing program. I have been a member of this authority for not quite 2 
years and my experience has lead me to the firm belief that legislative reform 
is urgently needed. 

In reading your letter to Mr. Cole I anticipate that he will inform you that this 
authority awarded the construction contract for the Jefferson Barracks project 
(known to the Public Housing Administration as MO-4-1) only on December 
14 and thus they have had insufficient time to answer us concerning this problem. 
While this fact is correct, the Public Housing Administration has had at least 
5 months to study any question surrounding their ultimate position surrounding 
the filing of certain petitions seeking the abolition of the County Housing Au- 
thority. It is our position that this amount of time is more than sufficient 
for them to know what they intend to do at this date. 

Our present contract is binding for only 60 days and certain wage-rate de- 
terminations expire January 17. In a schedule prepared before by the the 
Public Housing Administration they indicated that 10 days was the usual 
time for their review of these awards, and they indicated to us verbally several 
times that 3 or 4 days would probably be sufficient as they had previously ap- 
proved all technical matters concerning the eonstruction and, in fact, Mr. 
Marshall Amis, regional director of the Fort Worth, Tex., office, announced 4 
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days after the award that the contract was professionally and technically 
correct. Under these circumstances, we had been previously assured that as 
long as an election had not been ordered, which is the case (although we dispute 
their right to take this position), that they would promptly approve any con- 
struction contract which was found to be professionally and technically correct. 
The commissioners of this authority are sincere men who are rightfully con- 
cerned over the fact that we have 1,500 people living in hazardous wooden 
puildings; approximately $200,000 of Federal money invested in the project; 
and substantial amounts of overhead now being wasted. 
We are interested in any reply Mr. Cole may make and are prepared to answer 
any statement in detail. 
Again our thanks for your interest in this problem. 
Yours very truly, 
FRANCIS M. BARNES, Chairman. 


Housine AUTHORITY OF St. Louis County, Mo., 
Clayton, Mo., January 6, 1958. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Housing Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: In connection with the Housing Subcommittee hearings 
to be held this week, we wish to call your attention to the low-rent housing 
program in St. Louis County, Mo. 

We understand your committee is to hear witnesses for the purpose of deter- 
mining the need for housing and slum clearance at various locations throughout 
the United States and to receive any recommendations for legislation on this 
point. No matter how much money Congress may eventually appropriate for 
this program, if our experience with Mr. Albert Cole, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and officials of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration is in any manner typical of their attitude and policy toward low-rent 
housing, then we feel it important that your committee consider legislation 
which will assure that the desires of the Congress not be ignored by appointive 
officials. 

For the last 2 years the Housing Authority of St. Louis County has been 
attempting to solve a problem created by the establishment of housing for 956 
families in converted Army barracks buildings. We have evolved a sensible 
program which has gained the repeated approval of our local government, the 
county council. Inevitably, a selfish group of individuals have banded together 
seeking to block this program. The Housing Authority of St. Louis County has 
consistently been supported by the county supervisor (who performs the function 
of a mayor under the housing authority statutes), various grand juries, and 
the overwhelming majority of the people of St. Louis County. 

The only reason we have been able to carry on our program is that we are in 
the unique position of having substantial assets and could ignore, from time to 
time, the various “stop orders,” shifts of attitude, and changes of position within 
the Public Housing Administration. 

We presently have awarded a construction contract for 350 low-rent housing 
units. We are told by Mr. Marshall Amis, regional director of the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Public Housing Administration office, that he cannot approve this contract 
on orders of Mr. Charles Slusser, Commissioner of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration. We sought an appointment with Mr. Slusser and he told us he could 
not or would not approve the contract as his hands were tied by Mr. Albert Cole, 
the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. We were granted 
a 15-minute audience with Mr. Cole and Mr. Cole told us that he had been 
requested to hold up the approval of the project by the Honorable Thomas B. 
Curtis, Republican Congressman from the Second District of Missouri. Mr. 
Cole has subsequently denied that he made this statement. No matter who is 
telling the truth in this particular dispute, in our opinion the important factor 
is that no one individual should have the right to withhold approval of a project 
affecting the lives of over fifteen hundred people if there is no legal reason 
compelling Mr. Cole to make such a decision. Certainly some legislation should 
he recommended by your committee to remove this arbitrary power. 

We request that your committee ask Mr. Cole why he withholds approval of 
this project as his own agency has admitted that there is no legal or technical 
reason for his action. The members of this authority feel that the administra- 
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tion of this program is equally vital to the ultimate amount of money which the 
Congress may appropriate, for unless the responsible officials are willing to 
administer the law in a fair manner and willing to abide by the lawful decisions 
of the local governments, then nothing will ever be accomplished. 

The members of this local authority request that your committee hear us on 
this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANCIS M. BARNES, Chairman. 


HOUvuSE OF REPRESENTATVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1958. 
Mr. FRANCIS M. BARNES, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of St. Louis County, 
Clayton, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Barnes: Attached is a copy of a letter I have sent to Mr. Albert Cole, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, concerning the matter con- 
tained in your telegram of January 5. Neither Mr. Cole nor his staff are scehduled 
to testify at these hearings; therefore, I am using this method of getting a reply 
from him. However, I expect to make this telegram and his reply to me a part of 
the record of the hearings on the last day. I will keep you advised of any informa- 
tion I receive. 

I note your willingness to testify at our hearings on this matter. I have 
checked with the counsel of the committee on this and he said they now have more 
witnesses scheduled than they can handle for this particular series of preliminary 
hearings set for this week only. Consequently, I did not press to have you in- 
cluded this time, but when we set up our next series of hearings in this general 
area of public housing, I will certainly see to it that you are invited to come and 
tell your story. 

As my letter to Mr. Cole pointed out, I am acting in this matter not as your 
Congresswoman, of course, but as a representative from the St. Louis area on the 
committee and therefore in a position to help you get your story told. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Missouri. 


JANUARY 6, 1958. 
Mr. ALBERT M. Core, 
Administrator, //ousing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington. D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CoLe: I am enclosing a copy of a telegram which I have just re- 
ceived from the St. Louis County Housing Authority. Since I represent a district 
exclusively within the city of St. Louis, this organization does not function within 
my district. However, this telegram was addressed to me as a member of the 
Housing Subcommittee of the Committee on Banking and Currency, knowing 
that I would be interested in any problem in the St. Louis area of this nature. 

This telegram protests that they have been waiting many months for a decision 
from you on the question of 350 low-rent housing units to replace 300 housing 
units of converted Army barracks which the Government has classified as sub- 
standard. If the statements made in this telegram are correct, it seems to me 
there has been sufficient time for you to have given your decision concerning this 
matter. In view of the fact that the Subcommittee on Housing is holding hear- 
ings on January 8, 9, and 10, when this issue may be relevant to our discussions, I 
would like to have a reply from you prior to the hearing on Friday, January 10. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. Joun B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Missouri. 


] 


relegram] 
Str. Louis, Mo., January 5, 1958. 
Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN. 
Member, Housing Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In connection with housing subcommittee hearings to be held this week we 
wish to call your attention to low-rent housing program in St. Louis County, 
Mo. Housing authority of St. Louis County has awarded contract, which is 
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within budget and we understand has been found to be technically correct by 
regional PHA office, for 350 low-rent housing units but approval thereof by 
PHA is being withheld on order of Albert Cole, Administrator, HHFA. Our 
local government has approved this project, our local courts have sustained 
the validity of our cooperation agreement, and the chief executive officer of 
our county has appealed to Mr. Cole for approval of this project. Mr. Cole. 
has never made his position clear to the local housing authority in that he 
says 1 thing 1 time and another the next but PHA says they are studying 
situation surrounding referendum petitions circulated by enemies of low-rent 
housing which petitions the chief law officer of our county has ruled invalid. 
PHA has had 5 months to study this question and Mr. Cole to our information 
has been on notice since October 18 if not before. It took us almost 2 weeks 
to get any answer from Mr. Cole or PHA concerning this award and then 
only that they are studying situation and will answer within 60 days. In 
meantime they know wage-rate determinations for project will be in question. 
Their stalling the approval of this contract award together with their refusal 
to completely explain what they intend to do jeopardizes the entire slum-clear- 
ance prograin in this county of 625,000 people. This local authority presently 
operates 3800 housing units of converted Army barracks classified as substand- 
ard by our Government and this project seeks to replace this dangerous situa- 
tion. We feel no matter how much money Congress appropriates for the 
low-rent housing problem if other local housing authorities are accorded the 
same treatment nothing will ever be accomplished. We request your subcom- 
mittee ask Mr. Cole to explain why he withholds approval of this project par- 
ticularly since PHA admits there is no legal or technical reason for his action. 
The members of this local authority are willing to appear in Washington to 
explain this matter to you in detail or to appear before your committee. 

Housing AUTHORITY OF Sv. Louis County, Mo., 

By FrANcIsS M, BARNES, Chairman. 

GEORGE P. MEIER, Vice Chairman. 

WILLIAM O'CONNELL, Commissioner 

Sam Bere and Ronert J. Tracy, Pxrecutive Directors. 


PUBLIC HoUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Hon. LEoNor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SuLLIVAN: Your letter to Administrator Cole dated January 6, 1958, 
enclosing a copy of a telegram dated January 5, 1958, which you received from the 
Housing Authority of the County of St. Louis regarding the approval of a contract 
for the construction of a federally aided low-rent housing project in such county 
has been referred to this office as the Federal responsibilities in the low-rent 
program are under the jurisdiction of this Administration. 

This telegram indicates that all matters relating to this contract, including 
litigation attacking the validity of the cooperation agreement between the local 
authority and the local government and an initiative petition which seeks abolish- 
ment of the local authority and liquidation of its program, have been resolved in 
favor of the local authority. The telegram states that the Federal officials con- 
cerned in this matter have had 5 months to study these and other matters relating 
to the proposed contract; and that approval of such contract is being withheld 
on Mr. Cole’s orders. Your letter states that “If the statesments made in this 
telegram are correct, it seems * * * there has been sufficient time for * * * 
decision concerning this matter.” The facts in this matter are as follows: 

1. The bids for the proposed construction contract were opened on December 
12,1957. The terms of the bidding provided for a period of 60 days from Decem- 
ber 12, 1957, in which the bids could be accepted or rejected. 

2. A lower court in St. Louis County on December 11, 1957, dismissed a suit 
attacking the validity of the local authority’s cooperation agreement. However, 
the dismissal order permitted revival of the action through amendment of the 
complaint. This has been done and the case is at this time pending before the 
local courts. 

3. The referendum petition was filed with the county board of election commis- 
sioners on December 9, 1957. We have not been furnished with a copy of the 
chief law officer’s ruling on the validity of this petition nor have we been informed 
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as to whether an election will be ordered on such petition. In any event, as you 
will appreciate, such matters are for final determination by the local board of 
election commissioners or the local courts in jurisdiction. 

4. The Federal interests in this matter are being handled by this Administra. 
tion, a constituent of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, which has statutory 
jurisdiction and responsibility in such matters. 

The wage rate determinations for the proposed construction contract wil] 
expire on January 17, 1958. If the several pending matters relating to this con. 
tract have not been resolved by such date, this Administration will obtain either 
confirmation or appropriate revision of the wage rates. 

On December 26, 1957, the local authority was advised by telegram that the bids 
for the construction contract were being reviewed under normal procedures and 
that our decision would be forthcoming within the period permitted under the 
terms of the bidding. The proposed low-rent project will involve Federal funds 
or credit in an amount approximating $4 million. In the light of all of the 
circumstances surrounding this matter, we deem it essential that the course 
of action pursued fully protect and serve the interests of the Government 

Please inform me if you require further information. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. Situsser, Commissioner. 


Mr. Rats. Our first witness this morning’ 


= 


and we are very de- 


lighted to have him, is a long-time friend of the subcommittee and 
its members, the Honorable Robert Wagner, mayor of the great City 
of New York. 

Come around, Mayor Wagner. We are happy to have you, and 
we will be glad to have you proceed in any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR OF NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mr. Wacner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the subcommittee. 

This subcommittee is performing a most useful task—one that is 
close and meaningful to every American. A am grateful, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you have given me an opportunity to appear here, and I 
hope our views may be of some service in the preparation of housing 
legislation. 

I say “our” views rather than my own, because I am here in two 
capacities—as mayor of the city of New York and as president of 
the United States Conference of Mayors. I may add, too, that I have 
been asked to speak in behalf of the elected officials of the New York 
Metropolitan Conference, and as chairman of that conference they 
have asked me to speak in their behalf. And I may add that on the 
question of housing there is a remarkable unanimity of views among 
the elected heads of American cities. We all face similar housing 
problems. There is no Republican or Democratic way to clear slums, 
conserve existing housing which can be rehabilitated, and build more 
dwellings for all income levels in our communities. We as mayors 
do not therefore approach the problem politically, and the sugges- 
tions I make are the result of our needs and experience. 

The conference of mayors wishes, first, to register its conviction 
that providing for full community development in the United States 
is a matter of paramount national interest, of importance equal to 
the maintenance of a healthy and expanding national economy and 
the preservation of the national military security. 

Second, the conference wishes to express its deepest concern with 
the inadequacy of present approaches to deal effectively with existing 
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and future requirements, and with the apparent disposition in cer- 
tain quarters to reduce the Federal Government’s financial role i 
reaching satisfactory solutions to housing problems. 

The conference is a firm believer in local leadership and initiative 
in community development matters and in maximum local financial 
participation in their cost. Nevertheless, in view of the great dis- 
parity between Federal and municipal access to sources of tax reve- 
nues and the huge dimensions of our housing needs, large-scale and 
continuing Fede ral financial support is imper% itive. 

As evidence of the necessity for expanded and improved joint pro- 
grams by Federal, State, and local governments as well by private 
enterprise, may I oil attention to the following facts: 

1, Housing production has declined to an annual rate of only 1 mil- 
lion dwelling units or less. Authoritative forecasts indicate that an 
average Output of close to 2 million units a year will be needed be- 
tween now and 1975 to accommodate the net increase in households, 
permit replacement of existing substandard dwellings and of homes 
displ: wed by highways and other public improvements. 

Housing for the mass market of lower middle-income families 
is ‘inadequate, including the minority race families in urban areas 
who are still in many cases restricted to substandard and deteriorated 
neighborhoods. 

3. Redevelopment of city slum areas is being threatened by cut- 
backs of Federal financial commitments. 

The total debt of State and local governments has increased 
from $16 billion in 1946 to $52.5 billion as of June 1937. It is estimated 
that if actual expenditures for community facilities by State and local 
governments through 1964 equaled only 75 percent of the needs as 
established by a 1954 Department of Commerce survey, the total debt 
of State and local governments would increase to almost $100 billion. 
Meanwhile, whereas the total revenues of the Federal Government 
have increased approximately thirteenfold since 1939, the total reve- 
nues of State and local governments (including Federal aid) have 
increased only about 3 times. 

The mayors of the United States are therefore particularly grateful 
that the Banking and Currency Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives are engaged in a comprehensive examination 
of the housing situation. 

While this study is in process, interim measures should be expedited. 
In mie icular, the conference of mayors urges these five steps: 

The President should release immediately the full $450 million in 
dies ‘lopment commitments already avail: tble from past authoriza- 
tions by Congress, so that pending local redevelopment projects may 
proceed without further delay. 

2. Congress at this session should enact legislation which will author- 
ize redevelopment capital grant authority of at least $350 million a 
year for a period of 10 years. 

3. Federal financial participation in the net cost of redevelopment 
projects should increase to 80 percent from its present 6624 percent. 

4. Localities should be permitted to acquire land in blighted and 
deteriorating urban areas in advance of specific plans for the new 
use of such Jand. This would expedite redevelopment. 

5. Steps should be taken to reverse the grave downtrend in residen- 
tial construction by broadening the supply of mortgage credit. 
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The conference also urges action on the following matters: 

Measures to assure adequate financing for the annual housing output 
of 2 million homes a year required over the next 2 decades. This should 
include the broadening of existing sources of funds that might be 
tapped, among them being the increasing resources of pension funds, 
and the use of public credit where essential to get the job done. 

Development of effective financing machinery to reach the unserved 
market of middle-income families. This is the most serious gap in 
existing programs of Federal assistance to housing. 

The federally assisted low-rent public housing program should be 

recast so as to meet the continuing housing needs of low-income 
families an particularly of families who will be displaced by redevolp- 
ment and highway construction. 

In view of the tremendous demand for community facilities of al] 
types which will develop over the next two decades, there should bea 
comprehensive resurvey of the total needs for schools, highways and 
streets, sewer and water facilities and sewage-disposal plants, parks, 
p laygrounds, and other community facilities based on existing defi- 
ciencies and on anticipated future requirements. Such a study should 
also analyze the maximum financial ¢ apac itv of cities to finance such 
facilities and the best manner in which the Federal Government can 
help through loans or grants, or other means of financial support. 

Title I of the Federal Housing Act of 1949 has proved to be an 
effective weapon in attacking slums. 

Tn addition to clearing rundown properties in good central areas, 
title I makes it possible for private capital to provide new public, 
community, and commercial structures in such areas as well as hous: 
ing for the moderate-income family which cannot pay for luxury 
housing and is ineligible for low-rental housing. 

The older property in central areas thus redeveloped returns in- 
creased taxes and business to the city, and provides a more whole- 
some atmosphere for family living. 

In New York City, for example, 11 title I projects are in operation 
and work on the 12th—the largest and most dramatic in the Nation, 
Lincoln Square—soon will begin. These undertakings alone will in- 
volve new construction worth $600 million and the rebuilding of 12 
central areas of tremendous potential value to the city. 

Title I can, and in my opinion, should be made even more effective. 
Projects for industrial redevelopment should be more liberally au- 
thorized. Many areas are not now residential dicuil be rebuilt to 
provide suitable large sites on which industry can furnish fully tax- 
able improvements. 

The mayor of Newark, N. J., for example, informs me that he is 
specifically concerned with the inability of his city to avail itself of 
Federal funds in attempting to rebuild commercial areas. Under Fed- 
eral law, the areas to be rebuilt must be predominantly residential 
before or after they are cleared for development. This makes it 
impossible for the city of Newark to clear commercial slum areas and 
use the land for commercial and industrial developments. The same 
situation retards the rehabilitation of other communities. 

The title I program should also extend increased aid to the dis- 

placed small business enterprises. Recent amendments now permit 
te to $2,500. This is not enough for the loss of a business which 
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depends upon location in a particular neighborhood and which can- 
not easily be reestablished in a new area without months if not years 
of building good will. If we are to satisfy the needs of the people 
who bear a large part of the Saceiil of needed improvements, we must 
deal with them adequately. I urge that you give your most serious 
attention to the needs of the small-business man who is frequently 
the economic heart of the neighborhood. 

Special help should be extended under title I for cooperatives spon- 
sored by a trade union or other nonprofit organizations. ‘These 
should be allowed special low interest loans from Federal funds. 
Thus a practical method of providing apartments at reasonable mid- 
dle income rentals would be established. Such cooperative develop- 
ments, even with partial tax exemptions, yield tax returns larger 
than the rundown slums which they replace. 

The procedures for title I must be simplified. It now takes many 
months and much needless documentation to process a title I project 
from the initial survey and planning application to the approval of 
the final project report, by the Federal Government. This long proc- 
essing time makes it difficult if not impossible for the local agency to 
keep sponsors interested. 

Again using New York as an example, since I am most familiar 
with it, we have in addition to the programs now under way, eight 
more projects in the final planning to be financed out of existing 
funds. These will provide 12,547 new apartments and clear 206 more 
slum acres. 

What is needed at this time by cities throughout the Nation is assur- 
ance that. the planning for additional slum clearance projects under 
title I will continue. Our committee on slum clearance in the city 
of New York has drawn up a program providing for nine additional 
projects. These projects would clear 127 slum acres and provide 
9,000 to 10,000 new apartments. They would require from $45 million 
to $50 million in Federal funds, which would be matched by half that 
amount by the city. We recommend strongly that the Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriate the necessary funds to make this program pos- 
sible. 

Let me emphasize that this is not in any sense a completely ade- 
quate program, but it would at least keep up momentum. We have 
reduced our request to a minimum. 

Now a word about public housing. For the 2-year period from 
July 1, 1957, through June 30, 1959, Congress will have allowed con- 
struction to begin—for the entire Nation—of 70,000 dwelling units. 
New York’s share is 7,000 units. 

There are two things wrong with this. The amount is too little 
and the time span is too short. If you want to guide the growth and 
change of a city you must think more than 2 years ahead. 

Federally subsidized public housing is important to us in urban 
areas. But if we can only work in terms of 2-year spans, we cannot 
plan as efficiently as we should to meet long-range problems. If our 

materials are handed to us in small pieces, the best we can produce 
isa patchwork. 

To show how inadequate 70,000 units really are, let me cite a few 
figures about New York’s allocation of 7,000. 
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Our construction coordinator has estimated that the irreducible min- 
imum of New York City slums that must be eliminated comprises 
2,000 acres. Right now we are completing the last third of Baruch 
Houses, a low-income, federally subsidized project on the lower East 
Side. Baruch Houses will have more than 2,000 modern apartments 
replacing approximately 26 acres of slums. 

This one housing development uses up almost two-thirds of a normal 
years’ quota of feder ally subsidized housing. But it eliminates only 
about 1 percent of the city’s poorest housing. The same situation 
prevails in other cities. 

The next suggestion I would like to make for improving the effec- 
tiveness of the Federal housing program grows out of this country’s 
changing economic standards. The standards for admission to feder- 
ally sponsored public housing should conform more closely to current 
needs. 

State and federally subsidized housing projects, in New York City, 
at least, are both designed to meet the needs of the same economic 
groups. But the maximum income limits in the Federal projects are 
lower than those in the State projects. I would like to suggest that 
the Federal income limits be raised and that the present inflexible 
standard of charging one-fifth of income for rent be replaced by a 
more flexible formula. 

There are several reasons that make such a change desirable. 

Federal housing tends to be confined to the lower strata of the low- 
income group. ‘The extremely low income ceiling means that when a 
family begins to make even a slight improvement in its financial status, 
it finds itself facing the threat of eviction, and of giving up the decent 
housing it may have acquired for the first time. Such low ceilings 
tend to defeat the ultimate purpose of public housing because f: umilies 
are either discouraged from improving their status or, when they do so, 
are frequently driven back to substandard housing. 

At the same time, the fact that federally subsidized housing 1s be- 
coming associated in the public mind exe lusively with the lowest in 
come groups tends to create a certain amount of commun ity antago- 
nism toward proposed federally subsidized public housing devel 
opments. 

My next group of suggestions deals with the actual administration 
of the public housing program. The first of these suggestions in 
regard to the maximum cost per dwelling unit that the Public Hous- 
ing Administration will usually approve. 

The present unofficially allowed maximum development cost per 
apartment is inadequate. Development cost includes the cost of ac- 
quiring the site and the total cost of planning, financing, and building 
anew pub lic housing development. 

We are increasingly pushing against the ceiling imposed upon us. 

This is happening not only because construction costs are constantly 
rising, but because the cost of the slum sites on which we wish to build 
are higher than the vacant-land sites on which a substantial part of 
our past housing developments were built. 

In large cities, even slum land is extremely expensive. And these 
cities will be hampered in their slum-clearance efforts if they are 
restrained by the present cost ceiling. 
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I suggest, therefore, that the maximum allowable cost per dwelling 
unit should be applied in 1 of 2 possible ways. Either the Federal 
Government should allow a writedown on land costs, as it now does 
in the title I program, or the maximum cost ceiling should be placed 
on construction alone, not on the overall development cost, which in- 
cludes the cost of acquiring the site. 

Next, I would like to suggest more flexibility in land acquisition 
and site exchange when we are dealing with institutions. As you are 
aware, there is great interest in the importance of preserving the com- 
munity institutions already in an area when public housing arrives, 
Such institutions include houses of worship, neighborhood social cen- 
ters, and similar facilities. 

Often, such facilities have to be cleared for the new development. 
In large urban centers, it is not always easy for the displaced institu- 
tion to acquire a suitable site nearby. At present, institutions clis- 
placed by public housing have to wait for part of the site to be de- 
clared in excess of project needs and then have to bid for the excess 
land at public auction, facing competition from commercial bidders. 

L would like to suggest that the housing regulations be amended so 
that enough land can be acquired to allow a community institution 
about to be displaced to receive an adequate site in exchange for the 
site it is losing. 

1 have outlined a large number of suggestions. In doing so, I have 
drawn from the = rience of my own city and that of other cities 
throughout the Nation. May IL conclude by saying that in my opin- 
ion, the construction of homes is desirable not only because it pours 
new life and strength into our cities—but also because it is one of the 
best ways to maintam and expand the economic health of the Nation. 

Fin: ally, I should like to h: ave permission of the committee to file for 
the record and be included as part of my remarks a resolution unani- 
mously approved at the last annual conference of the United States 
Conference of Mayors in September 1957; a number of individual 
statements submitted to the national headquarters of the United 
States Conference of Mayors by cities throughout the country in con- 
nection with the committee’s current hearings; and also additional 
material detailing our present and proposed title I operations in 
New York City. 

With respect to the individual statements which I have been asked 
to submit to the committee on the part of mayors from cities large 
and small throughout the country, our file has gotten consider ‘ably 
bigger than antic ipated. May I suggest, there fore. that if it is agree- 
able with the chairman and the committee, Mr. H: arry Betters extract 
the significant portions of these numerous communic ations and con- 
solidate them into one document for incorporation in the record. The 
information, of course, will show the source and the signer of the com- 
munication. I believe this would expedite the work of the committee 
if it were handled in this manner. 

Mr. Rartns. Thank you, Mayor. 

We will include in the record the resolution of the conference of 
NAVOrS, al dalso the material about which vou speak. 
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I will ask Mr. Betters to get in touch with members of the staff 
when he is ready to present it for the record, so they can go over it 
with him. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE 1957 ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONFERENCE OF MAYORS SEPTEMBER 11, 1957—-URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


Whereas the redevelopment of the blighted and deteriorating sections of 
American cities is vital to the welfare and prosperity of the more than 100 mil- 
lion Americans now living in urban areas; and 

Whereas almost 300 cities throughout the country are undertaking and 
planning redevelopment programs in order to meet the challenge of contemporary 
standards for housing, community facilities, commerce and industry in relation 
to the explosive growth of our urban population ; and 

Whereas in view of the disparity between Federal and municipal access to 
sources of tax revenues, the only effective financial vehicle to make possible 
the necessary local redevelopment programs is the slum clearance and urban 
under redevelopment programs under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended ; and 

Whereas the mayors of American cities have been in the forefront in oppos- 
ing the efforts of certain groups to scuttle or cripple the title I redevelopment 
program on the ill-founded claim that it is inflationary and nonessential as a 
Federal activity : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Conference of Mayors: 

1. That the continuation and expansion of Federal financial assistance to 
local redevelopment programs under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, is essential if American cities are to achieve the physical environ- 
ment necessary for their essential functions in an era of full employment, in- 
creasing productivity and expanding urban population. 

2. That the executive branch of the Federal Government should administer the 
financial assistance provisions of title I in full recognition of local needs and 
aspirations for redevelopment. The clear intent of Congress in authorizing 
$350 million additional capital grant commitments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, should not be violated by arbitrary administrative cutbacks and 
eurtailments of local requests for funds under title I. The United States Con- 
ference of Mayors further urges the President to release for commitment the 
full $350 million appropriated by the Congress this year and the $100 million 
additional funds previously appropriated and available for commitment at the 
discretion of the President. 

3. That the President of the United States is again requested to appoint 
an advisory committee on urban redevelopment, composed of representative 
local officials, so that his Office and the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator may be fully and continuously advised on the needs and aspirations of 
communities in the urban redevelopment program. 

4. That the Banking and Currency Committees of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives are hereby requested to undertake a comprehensive study of 
the long-term requirements of cities for urban redevelopment, looking toward 
legislation that will assure the continuity of Federal financial assistance for 
local redevelopment programs and provide a basis for long-range local planning. 

5. That the Banking and Currency Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives are hereby requested to initiate and support legislative amend- 
ments which (a) will recognize the realities of the demands on municipal finan- 
cial resources by increasing the Federal financial participation in the net cost 
of urban redevelopment projects to 80 percent from 6624 percent and (b) will 
expedite the progress of redevelopment by assisting localities in the acquisition 
of land in blighted and deteriorating urban areas in advance of the preparation 
of definite plans for the new use of such land. 

6. That the Housing and Home Finance Administrator and the Banking and 
Currency Committees of the Senate and the House of Representatives are hereby 
requested to investigate the administration of section 220 of the National Hous- 
ing Act and other aids to private enterprise participation in urban redevelopment 
and to take such administrative and legislative actions as are necessary to 
produce a full partnership role for private enterprise in the redevelopment field. 
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THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYors, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1958. 
House BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
Subcommittee on Housing, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Jim McEwan.) 

Dear JimM: Attached is*file of material that Mayor Wagner received permis- 
sion on January 10 to have incorporated in the record as a part of his remarks. 
I would appreciate your handling this for me. 

Also in Mayor Poulson’s testimony there was an error in the paper as he 
read it regarding the period of time over which he requested the extended pro- 
gram torun. As he read it he asked for 5 additional years when it should have 
been 10 additional years. If you would like to have me proof his testimony when 
itis ready I shall be happy to do so. 

With best wishes always, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. Berrers, 
Executive Director. 


Crry or Boston, January 3, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BErrers, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: In response to your December 26, 1957, memorandum on 
urban renewal, I am transmitting the following statement in support of the con- 
tinuance of the urban-renewal program for incorporation into the record by 
President Wagner as part of his testimony before the January hearing of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee on housing. 

The need for Federal participation in slum clearance is as urgent as it ever 
was, if not more so. While substantial accomplishments have been made in some 
cities and ambitious plans are being made, nevertheless, the force of blight and 
decay are still proceeding faster than the pace of urban renewal in every city. 
The best that can be said to date is that pilot projects have been undertaken, 
knowledge has been gained, the magnitude of the problem is understood, tech- 
niques and procedures have been developed, and many cities are approaching the 
threshold of being in a position to catch up with, and possibly overcome, the forces 
of blight. Urban decay has not yet reached a plateau or leveling-off point. We 
are still in a defensive situation; the offensive activity or blitzkrieg is yet to 
come. 

It is generally established that cities do not have the financial resources to 
carry out effective and comprehensive programs for the successful elimination of 
slums. Let us take, for example, the situation of my native city of Boston. It is 
the capital city, very small in land area, presently overcrowded and congested, 
with a high density of people, bearing a disproportionate share of metropolitan 
costs for transit, sewerage, parks, recreation, and containing an excessive amount 
of tax-exempt properties because of church, educational, governmental, medical, 
and institutional uses for which Boston is famous. The principal source of reve- 
nue to the city is the real-estate tax, which results in an excessive tax rate. This 
situation is typical of many older capital cities in our country. It becomes vir- 
tually impossible for these cities to cope with the forces of decay and blight with- 
out Federal financial assistance. The problem is further aggravated because the 
acute fiscal situation prevents natural growth or private redevelopment from 
taking place through the ordinary operations of private enterprise. 

In Boston we consider urban renewal as the most realistic hope for the sur- 
vival of our city. Acting on good faith that the Federal program will continue, 
and the conviction that Federal financial assistance is an absolute necessity. 
Boston has sponsored legislation, which was enacted in 1957, authorizing the 
city to increase by 400 percent its borrowing power outside the debt limit for 
urban renewal purposes. The authorization was increased from $7 million to 
$28 million outstanding at any one time. We have attempted to proceed as 
fast as our fiscal situation would permit, and are authorized to expend some 
$60 million of local funds within the next 15-20 years. With hoped-for im- 
provement in our fiscal situation and an accelerated urban renewal program and 
some $120 million to $150 million of Federal assistance on a 2-to-1 or 3-to-1 
basis, it is contemplated that Boston can eliminate its slums within a given period 
of 15-20 years. 
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The recent 26-State survey made by the National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials established municipal urban renewal needs for Federal 
contract authorizations in the amount of $676 million for a 16-month period 
during 1957-58. On this basis, a minimum of $350 million per year would 
have to be authorized by Congress for the next 10-15 years. 

I sincerely and strongly urge that Congress enunciate a policy that slums and 
blight be eliminated in a given period of time, say 10-15 years, by a program of 
the same scale and completeness as the new Federal highway program, and that 
Congress implement this policy with adequate financial contract authorizations 
and appropriations of sufficient funds to accomplish this objective. 

I strongly urge that Congress expand the Vederal participation in the urban 
renewal program to include 90 percent of the net project costs siimilar to the high 
Way program, particularly in localities where acute fiscal problems prevent the 
localities from taking full advantage of available Federal funds. 

I strongly urge that the Congress direct the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to revise and streamline its procedures and requirements in order to 
make it feasible that a complete slum clearance and urban renewal program 
can be accomplished within the given period of time, to the end that programs 
will be locally planned, conceived locally, and locally executed, as originally 
intended by Congress. 

I strongly urge that the Congress raise the maximum mortgage amounts pres- 
ently set for section 221 insurance in order to enable the existing program to 
serve its purpose of helping relocate displaced families. The present limits are 
too restrictive and cannot be utilized in this region In order to serve the north- 
eastern section of the country, it is necessary to raise the amounts to $138,000 

Respectfully, 
J. B. Hynes, Vayor. 


Hon. Rovert F. WAGNER, 
President, United States Confere F Wadwo 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MAyor WAGNER: AS mayor of the sixth largest city in the United States, 
I earnestly request that you include in the testimony being prepared for the 
hearings scheduled this week by the Rains subcommittee of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee a reference to the circumstances in Baltimore 

My administration has just concluded the first ve: fa 20-1 
urban renewal program in this city designed to e 
the results of slums and blight The est iD 
around $900 million over the 20-year period. 

We are embarked upon this program in response to a universal demand by 
business groups, civic organizations, social welfare agencies, and rmed indi- 
viduals that the city take positive actions to combat the No. 1 soci: nd eco- 
nomic problem Baltimore faces. The public is fully aware that the renewal 
program is the only bulwark between a stable and prosperous city and one beset 
with increasingly heavy flights to the suburbs, worsening traffic congestion, redue- 
tion in retail sales volumes, overcrowding of people and buildings, and a declining 
tax base in the inner city areas. 

As citizens and taxpayers, the people of m) y are fully appreciative of the 
country’s defense needs and the higher expenditures that unquestionably are 
called for at this time. At the same time, is it not 1 y apparent that one 
of the greatest defenses we can have is strong, eflicient, wealth-producing, stable 
urban communities? Drastically curtailing urban renewal expenditures by the 
Federal Government at this time would be tantamount to destroying one of the 
Nation’s foremost defensive weapons—the efficient productivity of its cities 

During 1957, the newly organized Baltimore Urban Renewal and Housing 
Agency absorbed all of the housing and redevelopment functions that formerly 
were operated by separate agencies or departments, and has launched a com- 
prehensive and coordinated program that is a pioneering approach in renewal 
programing in the country. 

The time schedules established and the total goal are dependent upon a steady 
and continuous supply of Federal capital-grant funds in amounts sufficient to 
get the job done efficiently and expeditiously. Talk and efforts directed toward 
having the States become responsible for urban-renewal financing is a matter 
that is simply out of the question for reasons that Congress and the subcom- 
mittee well understand. 
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Current expenditures for renewal in Baltimore have not begun to approach 
the level anticipated, but the 1958 budgetary requirements involve a total of 
$6,687,070, of which $3,253,735 will be forthcoming from Federal allotments. A 
$10 million city loan bond issue for the urban-renewal program will be on the 
pallot for voter approval in November. 

I urge you to tell the Rains subcommittee about my city’s concern regarding 
Federal financing of the urban-renewal program, and our strong demands that 
this program not suffer because of increased defense expenditures. In fact, 
additional expenditures for urban renewal could well be classified as defense 
spending. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., Mayor. 


Cirry oF CHicaco, January 3, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Haecutive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Berrers: Enclosed is a series of recommendations in reply to your 
letter of December 26, 1957. I would be pleased if Mayor Wagner would include 
these in his testimony before the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee 
on Housing at the January 8-10 hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp J. Datey, Mayor. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON FEDERAL URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM SUBMITTED BY RICHARD 
J. DALEY, Mayor, Crry oF CHICAGO, TO THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF 
MAYORS 


1. Federal urban-renewal assistance should be formulated in terms of a 10-year 
program in order to provide the proper conditions for long-range program con- 
tinuity, as well as to insure stable financial support for renewal programing of 
existing and planned projects. 

2. At least a sum of $250 million annually in Federal assistance is required. 

3. There are a multitude of Federal programs dealing with various facets of 
urban development and welfare. These are occasioned, at least in part, by the 
continuing trends toward urbanization of our population. This trend is likely to 
continue. We have reached the point now where some coordination of Federal 
aid is required. I therefore urge the creation of a Federal Department of Urban 
Affairs, charged with the responsibility of administering directly all programs 
affecting urban areas. 

t. Public housing continues to be the major resource for relocation housing for 
low-income families displaced by slum-clearance and public-improvement projects. 
There is, therefore, a continuing need for public low-rent housing as a vital part 
our our urban-renewal program 

5. On the basis of our experience I would suggest that the Housing Act be 
amended so that Federal funds could be used for the redevelopment of areas 
regardless of whether the areas are residential before being rebuilt or after 
redevelopment. This change would permit the development of balanced renewal 
programs designed to meet the various needs of our people. 

6. Problems of administration between local agencies and the Urban Renewal 
Administration could be simplified if the local agency were permitted to certify 
that it has complied with URA regulations rather than continuing the present 
time-consuming and repetitive procedure of preparing and submitting docu- 
ments as evidence of compliance with such regulations. 

7. I would strongly urge closer coordination between the Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration and the lederal Housing Administration. Execution of contracts 
With local agencies by the URA has often been unduly delayed pending determina- 
tion by the FHA as to whether it will or will not insure mortgages on residential 
structures in cleared areas. 

8. In 1956 the Congress approved a housing research program. A request for 
funds by the Housing and Home Finance Agency in 1957 pursuant to that author- 
ization was turned down by Congress. We are in urgent need of current, reliable 
information on the housing industry and the housing needs of our people. I 
urge the Congress to make funds available for this much-needed research. 
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MILWAUKEE, January 7, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Berrers: In reply to your letter of December 26, I am enclosing a 
statement reflecting my views on the urban-renewal program. 
If possible, please place this statement before the Subcommittee on Housing of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee as per your request. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK P. Zerwier, Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYorR OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


I wish to make the following points in regard to my reaction to the possibility 
of a cutback in the urban-renewal program. It is my own feeling that the urban 
renewal and low-rent housing program must be pursued and strengthened if 
the American cities are to survive. Federal aid for urban renewal has arisen 
because the States have chosen to neglect their children, the cities, and because 
of this the cities have turned in desperation to the Federal Government. I do 
not want to go into detail as to why this has occurred. Suffice it to say that it 
is a fact, we all know it is a fact and no attempt to rewrite history will change 
this fact. Central cities have too often been regarded as the goose whose 
golden eggs are laid for the benefit of the State and the suburbs while the city’s 
problems are ignored. Today the goose is running out of golden eggs due to the 
growth of blight and slums. 

The removal of Federal aid for urban renewal would reduce the cities’ efforts 
to cope with the problems of slums largely to the enforcement of building and 
housing codes. Even though we in Milwaukee have done an outstanding pro- 
gram of code enforcement we recognize that without an adequate supply of 
housing and without a complete urban-renewal program very little can be 
accomplished in terms of dealing with slum areas. Code enforcement can slow 
down the deterioration of older neighborhoods. Code enforcement can force 
demolition of those structures which presently are so deteriorated as to actually 
immediately endanger the life, safety, and health of their occupants, but code 
enforcement cannot regenerate a slum. 

Only a vital urban-renewal program designed to meet the needs of the city 
as a whole can do this. The only way such a program can be mounted is with 
adequate Federal aids. We in the cities, although we have spent millions and 
are pledging ourselves to spend additional millions, do not have the financial 
resources or the ability to raise the amounts of money which are needed. Thus 
the Federal Government must continue its contributions to urban renewal or 
the urban-renewal program may become impossible on any scale which would 
make a positive contribution to the future of our cities and our country. 

Not only is it a matter of necessity that the Federal Government continues 
its program, it is a matter of equity. Cities have gone to great lengths to 
qualify themselves for Federal aid and now the Federal Government, in threat- 
ening to withdraw Federal aid, might appear to be breaking faith with the 
cities. Certainly the action of the administration in not releasing all of the 
funds that Congress has previously authorized tended to discourage the 
program. 

I believe that the urban-renewal program should be strengthened and not 
weakened. Specifically I recommend the following: 

(1) That there be authorized and appropriated at least $500 million a year 
in urban renewal capital grant funds for a 10-year period. 

(2) That the financing formula be changed so that the local contribution need 
not exceed 10 percent of the total project cost and that public works which 
benefit any part of a project area including such public works that benefit 
the city as a whole be included as offsets to local costs. 

(3) The urban-renewal program should be better coordinated with the re 
quirements of the civil-defense program so that as we proceed to rebuild our 
cities, we rebuild them in such a manner as to make our cities more resistant 
to enemy attack. We have a magnificent opportunity to achieve urban renewal 
while simultaneously providing for defendable cities. 

(4) The section 221 program for relocation should be so revised as to make 
the mortgage limits therein more realistic and more reflective of construction 
costs as they presently exist. It should further be revised so that 221 housing 
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can be located anywhere within a metropolitan area rather than within just 
the city limits of the city, which has applied for this type of aid. We cannot 
talk about furthering metropolitan planning and then restrict our aids such as 
the present section 221 program does. 

(5) In order to also relocate those low-income families which cannot afford 
private housing even though partially subsidized through the FHA device, we 
have to have a meaningful, working public-housing program. The urban-re- 
newal program will be signficant only insofar as it inrceases the total supply 
of adequate housing in the community. 

(6) The creation of a Department of Urban Affairs has become a necessity 
just as the creation of the Department of Agriculture very properly reflected 
and still reflects the national concern with the welfare of the farmer. The 
national concern with the welfare of our cities should be reflected in a depart- 
ment concerned with cities and their problems. Such a department could better 
coordinate the various Federal programs as they affect the Nation’s com- 
munities. 

(7) Lastly I would recommend, in view of the administrative rules presently 
in effect through the Urban Renewal Administration, that a determined effort 
be made to cut down the amount of procedure involved in order to get the 
program working. This is, of course, difficult to do, but it should be discussed 
and considered by the administrators. 

Population experts point out to us that America’s growth today is in its 
urban communities. The health of the Nation is becoming more and more the 
health of the people who live in its cities. Their health and their vitality are 
reflected by the health and vitality of our cities. It is my belief that the actions 
of your committee will shape not only the health and vitality of my city but 
of all American cities. 


CiTy OF BUFFALO, January 2, 1958. 


Re continuance of the Federal slum clearance and urban renewal program under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 
Hon. Ropert F,. WAGNER, 
President of the Conference, 
United States Conference of Mayors, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mayor WAGNER: Buffalo, N. Y., with a static population of 582,000 cover- 
ing an area of 42.6 square miles, has overwhelmingly acclaimed the urban renewal 
program as a magnificent opportunity to refurbish a great metropolitan center. 
Particularly since the inception of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, this city 
has been organizing itself to deal effectively with its problems of community de- 
velopment and redevelopment. 

This city like many others throughout this country is suffering the growing 
pains of metropolitan growth. Our central core area striving for coexistence 
with the suburban plazas; our new generations, accustomed to the present high 
standard of living, demanding the amenities of American life, and seeking the 
more wholesome opportunities for family life in the sprawling residential de- 
velopments beyond the city limits; the relatively high construction costs coupled 
with the continuing high acquisition costs provide no possible large-scale residen- 
tial development within the city proper, without the assistance of title I. 

We are a dedicated people, yearning for the assistance available through the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended. It is our fervent desire that the continuation 
and expansion of Federal financial assistance to the redevelopment, rehabilita- 
tion, and conservation of this city is essential, so that we can achieve the physical 
growth necessary for an expanding urban population and sustain values in this 
city, the heart of the Buffalo metropolitan area. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK A. SEDITA, 
Mayor of Buffalo. 


Crry or RICHMOND, CALIF., January 6, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Berrers: We appreciate this opportunity of forwarding you the fol- 
lowing statement on urban renewal and related aspects for inclusion by President 
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Robert F. Wagner as part of his testimony before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Subcommittee on Housing. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN 





URBAN RENEWAL 


For as many years as all of us can remember we have seen slum conditions 
in every city in the country; conditions that were so general that they came close 
to being accepted by some as a necessary but evil part of our way of life. 

Fortunately, the Housing Act of 1949 with its subsequent amendments in the 
last few years has finally provided a vehicle by which these conditions can be 
eliminated. 

The city of Richmond took an early lead in this program, perhaps because of 
immediate necessity due to removul of over 16,000 units of temporary wartime 
housing. Successfully, we have continued our program and can now show com- 
pleted projects, sufficient to encourage organization within the city for a full-scale 
and long-term program to revitalize our city. 

It is not only logical but imperative that the national program be continued 
and also expanded to allow for protection of investment in our greatest single 
asset, that of the home and its environment. 

We completely support your efforts in bringing testimony recommending con- 
tinuance of the urban renewal program to the Subcommittee on Housing at the 
hearings to start on January 8. 

We further wish to endorse your efforts in proving that continuing Federal 
participation is vital to the success of the program. Should this essential cata- 
lyst of the operation be removed, it is certain that all of the benefits about to be 
accrued as a result of years of preparatory work will be wasted. 

The present method of Federal and local cooperation is a feasible plan that 
is working efficiently and is on the threshold of major accomplishment. It is 
not logical that this means should be thrown aside to experiment with methods 
that indicate insurmountable obstacles, both in time and money. 

The City of Richmond has made every possible effort to provide financing 
for its redevelopment projects without Federal assistance when circumstances 
permitted and has been able to do so in 3 projects, 2 of which are uow in the 
completed stage. However, as we enter resident-occupied neighborhoods in 
which every conceivable problem exists, we have found this is no longer possible. 
We have also found that these areas have only one other alternative without 
redevelopment: a progressive deterioration principally due to the lack of public 
facilities and poor planning in the original development. Due to this situation 
all new development has occured in the suburbs away from our urban areas. 
This certainly will not allow a city to remain in a healthy financial position for 
long. 

We are able at the present time to show eight redevelopment projects in stages 
varying from the planning stage to physical completion. In a recent 10-year 
estimate we found our projected needs to approximate $20 million in Federal 
aid. This will illustrate the emphatic need for continuance of the Federal 


program 


SECTION 





Section 220 may be improved by extension of its use to include loans for any 
existing home in an urban renewal project area which will pass FHA standards 
of inspection. Since many of the owners are saddled with short-term, high- 
interest loans, this would encourage beyond-code remodeling where the expendi- 
tures would be less than the 20-percent requirement now in force. It would 
also encourage sales by some families whose requirements do not suit the size 
of the home, thereby introducing a new family who would be more receptive to 
remodeling expenditures. 


SECTION 221 





The ceiling in section 221 loans in relocation should be extended to approxi- 
mately $12,000 in place of the present $9,000 limit. 

It is not necessarily true that displacees from urban renewal areas or other 
governmental actions cannot afford more than the present price ceiling for 
housing. As a matter of fact, a large number of our problem cases involve large 
families requiring four bedrooms that are forced to accept rundown accom- 
modations at high monthly rentals. It is not possible to purchase or build 
housing in our area to suit such conditions within the $9,000 limit. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING 


The needs in this branch of the program should be further examined to prove 
its value for special categories such as the elderly and displaced families. A 
real effort should also be made to make such an accommodation as temporary as 
possible. Use of section 221 should be encouraged to provide homeownership 
as soon as the conditions of the family permit. 

It may be of interest to note that in several cities considering full-scale use 
of public housing that their projected needs show only around 1 dwelling unit 
per 100 of total population. 

Should such a ceiling be found feasible, incorporation of the limit into the 
law would dispel fears and arguments from many groups that private industry 
is being overcome. 


MIDDLE INCOME AND COOPERATIVE HOUSING 


Provision of decent housing can be best provided for these endeavors by fur- 
ther use of urban renewal activities. Close-to-town structures of the multiple 
type involving less maintenance and also less transportation costs can solve a 
great deal of the problems encountered by many families who have moved 
to the suburbs. 

In the past, many problems have arisen in FHA programs having a very low 
initial payment and extended life of the contract balance. In many cases the 
buyer found himself with inadequate funds for maintenance repair after the 
passage of several years’ time. A prepayment in the same manner as trust fund 
collecting of taxes and insurance in the monthly payment would go far in 
insuring proper maintenance of the dwelling in later years. 

A periodic 2- or 3-year inspection of the dwelling with a return of the trust 
funds to the owner if proper maintenance were done would either promote or make 
possible proper care of the dwelling. 

Cooperative housing would greatly increase if FNMA funds were in ample 
supply for this use. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The timelag in processing all urban renewal paperwork is a serious prbolem 
in execution of any project. While every possible help has been forthcoming 
from all HHA branches, the need for augmentation of staff is very apparent 
to speed this processing. 

We believe that the requirement of 20-percent blight for conservation or re- 
habilitation project eligibility is too strict. Much more in the way of preventive 
work could be done in a less expensive manner if reasonably good neighborhoods 
were allowed to participate in the program. 

A second problem has arisen in relocation where no payment is allowed for 
loss of good will in the case of the small family-type store. Moving expenses 
alone are not sufficient to provide means of entering into business at another 
location. In almost every redevelopment project vociferous objection is in 
evidence when this condition is discovered by the owners. 

More serious thought can be given to redevelopment laws in regard to re- 
building of nonresidential areas. Commercial and industrial blight can be 
just as serious a problem as housing to a community if no means can be found 
to correct it. The role of urban renewal embraces every phase of community 
development and living pattern for the economic betterment of its people. 


REPAIR AND REMODELING LOANS 


This section has had considerable abuse due to its use by unscrupulous oper- 
ators who have made a racket instead of a business of the home repair and 
remodeling field. If all loans over $500 were processed by FHA by means of 
an application for the loan and subsequent inspection of the work, much of the 
overcharging and shoddy workmanship could be eliminated. The small charge 
to the owner would be a very worthwhile expense to prevent his exploitation. 

We wish to thank you for your sincere efforts in obtaining representation 
for us in this critical subject. 

Sincerely, 
EpwIN 8S. Howe tt, City Manager. 
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City AND COUNTY OF DENVER, 
Denver, Colo., January 6, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BErTrTeRs, 
Ezecutive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Betrers: This is in reply to your letter of December 26, 1957, 
in respect to a hearing to be conducted by the House Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee on Housing. Please convey the following statement to Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York, president of the conference. 

The strengthening and revitalization of our cities is one of America’s most 
pressing problems, and the solution of these problems represents a condition 
of tremendous magnitude which requires the concerted effort and coopera- 
tion at all levels of government. 

The creation of the Federal urban renewal program has given cities a great 
stimulus to face up to their increasing problem of urban decay. The program 
offers the most effective tool devised to date to combat this decay and renew 
our cities. 

Denver has recognized its problems and has embarked upon a program to 
arrest its blight and renew its decay. We are in the first stages of four urban 
renewal projects and have great faith that this program will allow us to sue- 
cessfully accomplish this purpose. Our start is small in relation to our total 
problem, and we shall need in the coming years the assistance of the urban 
renewal program in increasing measure to effectively solve this problem. 

Any actions curtailing this program would be a serious blow to us and all 
American cities. On the contrary, ways and means for its expansion and 
acceleration should be investigated and considered. We therefore urge that the 
Congress of the United States maintain and strengthen this vital program. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. F. Nicuorson, Mayor. 


CITy OF OMAHA, 
Omaha, Nebr., January 6, 1958. 
Mayor Rosert F, WAGNER, 
President, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Harry R. Betters, Executive Director. ) 

DEAR MAYOR WAGNER: We are very glad to know that you and Mayors Poul- 
son, Lawrence, Lee, and Langan will be on hand to testify at the special hearings 
before the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee on the continuance of the 
Federal slum-clearance and urban-renewal program. Will you please enroll us 
in the group of cities urging continuance of this vital program. 

After almost 5 years of the most diligent effort our urban-renewal program 
here in Omaha is about to become a reality; opposition and apathy have melted 
away to be replaced by very active interest and anticipation of the program by 
realtors and developers in our city. On the basis of our experience with our 
first project we now plan to expand our program to cover other areas which 
are in equally serious need of renewal. To curtail the urban-renewal program at 
this time would be to throw away many thousands of dollars worth of planning 
and educational effort and would set back the entire program 5 to 10 years. It 
seems imperative therefore that the urban-renewal program be continued without 
curtailment until such time as sufficient numbers of projects have been carried 
through to completion and the results of the program carefully assessed. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAYOR JOHN ROSENBLATT 
ALDEN Aust, Planning Director. 


City oF WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., January 8, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. Betrers, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. BetTers: I wish to say in strongest possible terms that substantial 
Federal aid for urban renewal must be made available if Winston-Salem is to 
continue its progressive general development program of recent years. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina amended the State’s urban-renewal 
enabling act last summer so that North Carolina cities, for the first time, could 
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take advantage of Federal aid to accomplish renewal of blighted areas. Winston- 
Salem, with approximately 20 percent of its area in need of corrective treatment, 
has had its workable program approved, has delineated a renewal study area, and 
has applied for Federal funds to develop a general neighborhood renewal plan. 

Obviously Winston-Salem would not be “doing the whole job’ merely through 
subdivision control and zoning. In the years between 1951 and 1957, when the 
State’s urban-renewal act was inadequate, Winston-Salem did its best to correct 
slum conditions through enforcement of a minimum housing standards ordinance 
and found that rehabilitation of structures falls far short of reasonable renewal 
goals. Without substantial Federal aid, we cannot make any appreciable im- 
provement in our severely blighted areas. We cannot possibly product sound, 
livable neighborhoods in the older section of Winston-Salem, with adequate open 
areas, streets, utilities, and other community facilities, unless we get significant 
aid from the Urban Renewal Administration. Meanwhile we have evidence that 
our blighted areas are affecting some of the nearby areas—that our slums are 
spreading. They will continue to spread unless funds are forthcoming to help 
us accomplish urban renewal. 

I am aware of defense requirements, as is every other mayor in the Nation. 
However, I believe any cut in aid to urban renewal would result in cities that 
would be practically more difficult to defend and spiritually less worthy of 
defense. 

Sincerely, 
MARSHALL ©, KurFEES, Mayor. 


Crry oF LINCOLN, NEBR., January 2, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: This letter expresses our interest in the continuation of 
the Federal slum clearance and urban renewal program. We understand a 
hearing by the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Housing will 
be held in the near future on this matter. 

Although Lincoln, at the present time, does not actively participate in urban 
renewal, we recently successfully encouraged the adoption of enabling legisla- 
tion to permit this activity. It is our intent, if Lincoln voters approve, to 
develop an active urban renewal program. Because of the housing conditions 
peculiar to Lincoln, Nebr., we hope to use the advantages permitted in sections 
220 and 221 of the FHA housing programs extensively. 

We therefore urge the continuation, improvement, and enlargement of the 
urban renewal program. 

Yours very truly, 
BENNETT 8S. MARTIN, Mayor. 


City or Lynn, MAss., January 6, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. Berrers, 
Eerecutive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Vashington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. Betrers: I am happy to lend my voice to the endorsement of any 
action requesting the President and Congress of the United States to make suf- 
ficient funds available so that every city might share in the great American 
program of urban renewal. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS P. CostTIN, Jr., Mayor. 


Ciry OF CAMDEN, January 6, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 
DeEAR Mr. Berters: The city of Camden recently went to considerable expense 
in the formation of a planning board, the hiring of consulting engineers and the 
adoption of a zoning ordinance so that our city would qualify in every phase for 
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Federal slum clearance and urban renewal under the I of the Housing Act of 
1949. 

I am attaching hereto an estimated 10-year urban-renewal program for our 
city. These projects are of major and vital importance to our respective com- 
munities, and I, therefore, heartily endorse a continuance, and an expansion, 
of this program, as it is the only salvation for the future of the cities of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E. BRUNNER, Mayor. 


City OF SEATTLE, January 7, 1958. 
Hon. Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Mayor of the City of New York, 
City Hall, New York, N.Y. 

My DEAR MAyor WAGNER: In reference to the request from the United States 
Conference of Mayors regarding urban renewal, may I state as follows: 

“T feel that it is most important that the urban-renewal program be extended 
and that funds that have heretofore been made available be released by executive 
direction. It is only when we revitalize the face of our American cities that we 
can expect to build a strong America.” 

I hope that this statement will be of use to you, and you may consider using 
it in any form you see fit. 

Sincerely, 
GorDON 8. CLINTON, Wayor. 


Town OF EAST PROVIDENCE, 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 
January 1, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Vayors, 
Washington, dD. U. 

DEAR Mk. Lerrers: I fully agree with Congressman Albert Rains stated in 
his letter to Mayor Robert F. Wagner that we must not destroy or curtu:l domestic 
programs like the slum-clearance program which are essential to a strong and 
growing America. 

I strongly and wholeheartedly endorse the continuance of the urban-renewal 
program to the fullest extent. 

Congratulations and best wishes to Congressman Albert Rains and Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner for their vigorous stand and sincere interest in this matter. 

With best wishes and personal regards, I remain. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL EF. Marso, Couneci 


CITY OF SAN JOSE, CALIF., December 
Mayor Ropert F. WAGNER of New York, 
President of the Confcrence, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mayor: The growth of the local economy and population has had a 
staggering financial and social impact upon the city of San Jose. The city is 
absorbing much of the financial burdens of new schools, sewers, utilities, streets, 
and a wide variety of public services, but it appears to be a losing battle. 

The problem is further aggravated by the immigration of many large-sized, 
low-income families into the central original city, with consequent social as well 
as dollar costs. 

While attention is directed toward the new growth of the city, often unseen 
are the increasing demands for capital improvements and better services in the 
older, blighted areas. Unfortunately, at the same time, these areas are weaken- 
ing the urban economy and the municipal tax base. 

To combat this tremendous problem, it is not a question of a 5-year or a 10-year 
plan. It is a never-ending process and problem with which he have made only 
the most tentative and halting efforts to come to grips. 

In the final analysis, under our Federal and constitutional system, the decisions 
of community development must be community decisions, but the city of San 
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Jose cannot, nor can any city, under present Federal, State, and local tax struc- 
tures, do it alone. 

The Federal Government must assure adequate and continuing financial assist- 
ance to meet these needs. At the Federal level, the urban-renewal program 
cannot be a spigot, to be turned off and on as current economic and fiscal forces 
fluctuate. 

The planning for and execution of slum-clearance and urban-renewal activities 
must be continuous, comprehensive, and inclusive, if the program is to be 
effective. 

Very truly yours, 
OLNEY G. SMITH, 
Executive Director, Urban Renewal Program. 


Rosert C. Doerr, Mayor. 


CITY OF SCHENECTADY, N. Y., January 3, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERs, 
Rerecutive Directors, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: The city of Schenectady, N. Y., is now completing one 
urban redevelopment project under the Housing Act of 1949 and is in the final 
planning stage of an urban renewal project under the act of 1954. 

Our experience has demonstrated the effectiveness of these programs and we 
strongly urge that they be neither eliminated nor curtailed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Arruur BLessina, City Vanager. 


CITY OF SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., J@nuary 2, 1958, 
Mr. Harry R. BrETrers, 
Eerccutive Director, United States Conference of Mauvors, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaAR Mr. Berrers: I, too, have been concerned that a more expensive missile 
and defense program would bring about economies in other fields that would 
adversely effect our opportunity to receive Federal aid for slum clearance and 
redevelopment. 

The city of South San Francisco has begun the initial planning that we hope 
will lead eventually to an effective redevelopment program. We are, of course 
depending to a great extent upon Federal aid as granted by the slum clearance 
and urban renewal program. We are very anxious that this Federal program be 
continued and that sufficient appropriation be made to permit the sinm clear 
ance and redevelopment so badly needed by a great number of our American 
cities, and which cannot, it seems to me. be accomplished by local effort alone, 
but must have the full participation of the Federal Government 

Very truly yours, 
G. J. Rozzi, WVauor 


Crry oF LAWRENCE, MASS., 
January 6, 1958 
Mr. Harry R. Berrers, 
Barecutive Director, United States Conferen of Manors, 
Wash poton, D.¢ 


Deak Mr. Berrers: As mayor of the city of Lawrence, I am deeply concerned 
With our vitally needed slum-clearance program. Recently, Lawrence received 
Federal approval of its workable program for the elimination of slums and 
blight. The city now has an urban renewal project in the final planning stage 
and has underway an additional low-rent elderly-housing project. These are 
but some of the essential local steps taken so far under a program that perhaps 
will be the vehicle to rebuild and strengthen our older urban cities. 

The problem confronting community development groups differs from one area 
to the other, but in general, most urban communities face development problems 
which require thoughtful attention. Included in these problems are many fac- 
tors relating to the spreading blight in our older central cities. Consequently, 
increased financial strain has been placed on cities not only as a result of higher 
levels of municipal services, but also because there has been a lack of optimum 
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utilization of our local land resources. In the case of Lawrence, heavy indus- 
trial facilities located near our downtown area have become outdated for modern 
industrial use. 

Unless one is prepared to face up to the abandonment of downtown industrial 
area, there certainly must be more thoughtful provision made for reuse of 
urban areas for new industrial purposes. 

Since testimony is being received to help shape the framework of the slum 
clearance and urban renewal programs, I would like to submit the following 
for committee consideration : 

I believe that there can be initiated in the Congress a definite direction to 
assist urban communities who have the primary responsibility for planning 
and financing their own economic development. The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has enacted into law a new chapter 613 of the General Laws of the 
Commonwealth. This act further defines renewal and redevelopment projects 
dealing with the State Housing Act, chapter 121 of the General Laws. The 
amendment redefines the scope of “blighted open areas” by including blighted 
commercial and industrial sections. This State act is inoperative unless title I 
of the Federal Housing Act of 1954 is amended to include both commercial and 
industrial blighted areas, in line with the Commonwealth’s action. 

My point is simply this: If legislation in this regard can be proposed and 
enacted, a program already set up could become immediately effective toward 
the rehabilitation of declining commercial and industrial areas. At the moment, 
both the State and Federal housing people have their hands tied. 

The question today is not only to develop broad programs for the elimination 
and prevention of area distress, it is equally as important, in my opinion, that 
legislation dealing with industrial renovation, the basic foundation of our urban 
economy be enacted to help our all-important community tax base. 

From the viewpoint of Lawrence, I am able to point to specific industrial 
areas that need complete redevelopment from the standpoint of demolition and 
land preparation for new industrial uses. This is a must if this city is to coun- 
teract its declining tax base. 

Therefore, I would like to put the city council of Lawrence and the citizens 
of Lawrence on record as strongly supporting a broadened urban renewal pro- 
gram which would include commercial and industrial areas. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun J. BUCKLEY, Mayor. 


Ciry oF Rockrorp, ILu., January 6, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BeETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Betrrers: In reply to your letter of December 26, 1957, concerning 
urban renewal, my position is quite clear. I have previously testified at House 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee hearings in Chicago. 

I will support the continuance of the urban renewal program. By this it is 
not to be inferred I am in favor of the Federal Government participating in a 
housing program as distinct from urban renewal. 

Yours very truly, 


| eatin ienialiaian vy 
| | SCH MER, J/ay 


Crry or Rock ISLAND, ILu., January 3, 1958 
Mr. Harry R. BErrTeERs, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrEAR Mr. Berrers: In regard to your letter of December 26, we feel that this 
is indeed a serious situation. The small- and medium-size communities who 
have just realized the full implications of their housing picture and their obli 
gations to provide decent, safe, and sanitary housing, are also those communities 
who most urgently need Federal assistance and support in urban renewal. We 
feel that a long-term program is needed, and one which may be adaptable to those 
small- and medium-size communities 

Included herewith is a copy of the testimony given by Mayor Yerger before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Subcommittee on November 4. 

Sincerely yours, 


Warren C. YerGER, Mayor, 
By Wm. R. Kuatr, Planning Director. 
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STATEMENT OF WARREN CC. YERGER, MAyor, Rock ISLAND, ILL., BEFORE UNITED 
SraTes SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


URBAN RENEWAL 


The city of Rock Island has, over the past year, investigated the need for 
renewal and rehabilitation of those portions of the city evidencing urban decay 
and functional obsolescence. Preliminary studies have indicated the necessity 
of affording first priority to treatment of a 360-acre neighborhood just west of 
the central business district and lying along the riverfront. This area presently 
houses approximately 6,500 people in some of the oldest physical facilities within 
the community. 

A projected highway route connecting the business and industrial sections of 
the city with the Federal Interstate System must of necessity traverse the entire 
length of this neighborhood. 

Because of the large size of the area affected and the necessity of coordinating 
city and highway planning the general neighborhood renewal plan as authorized 
by 1956 amendments to the Housing Act of 1949 was considered as an aid to 
treatment of this area. Several reasons are presented as necessitating the 
use of this means rather than attempting a single renewal project covering 
860 acres. 

We feel that the provisions as outlined for the general neighborhood renewal 
plan meet our needs where larger areas are involved. Many medium-sized 
cities such as ourselves must coordinate highway planning, including urban 
links to the Federal Interstate System, with renewal. Planning should be done 
on a neighborhood basis encompassing not only housing but the full range of 
community facilities. In addition, few communities smaller than 500,000 popula- 
tion are in a position to offer rehousing resources and replacement of community 
facilities for areas of a size greater than 30—50 acres in which considerable altera- 
tion is proposed. The general neighborhood renewal plan becomes the only 
answer to such problems since through this medium a city may survey an area, 
access the full extent to which renewal should be applied and institute a program 
of progressive action toward eliminating and arresting urban decay. 

We feel that it is extremely unfortunate that the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion has not as yet provided the administrative vehicle whereby the general 
neighborhood renewal plan is made available to cities. It is our hope that this 
program can be made a contributing element of the urban renewal picture in the 
immediate future. 

It seems necessary that the administration make available the entire $350 
million allocated to redevelopment capital grant authority in order that cities 
are able to maintain progress against urban decay and obsolescence. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


While our investigations have not carried us into the specifics of rent-paying 
abilities and family incomes in the area proposed for first urban-renewal action, 
there is evidence that the matters of middle-income housing and housing for the 
aged should be explored by the Public Housing Administration both in regards to 
rehousing needs associated with renewal projects and the general community 
housing picture. 

We feel that a long-term Federal obligation under urban renewal is necessary 
from the standpoint of the small- and medium-sized community. 


Crry oF Pontiac, Micu., January 3, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTeERS, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Betters: I have your letter of December 26 regarding hearings by 
the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Housing beginning January 8 
on the subject of slum clearance and urban renewal. 

We have an urban-renewal program underway here in Pontiac, and we cer- 
tainly hope that Federal assistance will continue to be made available on a 
continuing basis for several years. Unless this is done, our attack on blight and 
decay will falter. 
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This is the size of our problem in Pontiac: The 1950 census showed we have 
4.162 substandard-dwelling units out of a total of 20,000. The proportions are 
approximately the same today. There are concentrations of substandard units 
in several sections of Pontiac. In addition, our downtown commercial area 
is in need of major rehabilitation and clearance. 

To meet the most critical renewal problem we have filed a survey and planning 
application for our CBD fringe No. 1 project. This application is pending in 
the Chicago URA regional office. The preliminary gross cost estimate is $4 
million, with the Federal grant at $1,705,000 and our share at $853,000. 

In future years we expect to initiate additional renewal projects. At the 
present time we anticipate filing as many as two additional projects estimated 
at $3,700,000 Federal grant through 1962. We estimate this 5-year program will 
deal about 20 percent of our total renewal program. In the next 5 years (1963 
through 1698) we hope to file additional projects. 

We strongly support the efforts of the conference of mayors to secure con- 
tinuing Federal support for the urban-renewal program. 

Sincerely yours, 













































































W. K. WILLMAN, City Manager. 









CITy OF SPRINGFIELD, ILL., January 38, 1958. 
Hon. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Erecutive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washinoaton, D.C. 














Dear Mr. Berrers: Please include the city of Springfield in any appeal made 
by the United States Conference of Mayors to any committee of the United 
States Congress urging the continuation of a strong urban-renewal program for 
the urban areas of this Nation. 

More than two-thirds of all the people in the Nation now reside in urban 
areas, and this trend is increasing. 

It is obvious that private industry is not contracting enough housing for 
faniiiies in minority groups and in middle-income brackets to keep up with the 
demand. It is equally obvious that large sectors of every city in excess of 
25,600 are descending from spotted blight to outright slum because people in those 
areas, although gainfully employed, are unable to obtain financing required to 
keep their property in fair condition. 

It is equally apparent that, based upon the ratio of taxes retained by State 
and local governments and taxes sent to the Federal Government, that neither 
State nor local governments can finance the gigantic cost in arresting the onward 
march of blight. 






























































Thus, on the foregoing premise, the alternate to urban renewal would either 
be expanded public housing, or complete abandonment of any responsibility for 
living conditions in America. No responsible American wants the latter, and the 
former, in our opinion, should be limited for the benefit of persons who are 
recipients of pensions or public aid. The spirit of America is strengthened if 
any person who is gainfully employed can acquire his home not as a 
the Government. 

This is possible only through urban renewal; and its collateral benefits in 
increased property taxes, reduced crime and delinquency, and 
of living conditions is well worth its price 

In these days if Members of Congress can, 
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general benefit 








as responsible men and women, 
talk about travel to the moon, is it any less unreasonable to consider the 
bility of decent living quarters under healthful conditions for every 
America? 

Very truly yours, 











possi- 








person in 














NELSON O. HowarrHu, Jayor 





CITy OF LOUISVILLE, Ky., 
December 31, 1957. 





Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BertTers: I have your letter of December 26, 1957, and will attempt 
to give you below some idea of what this city has done in urban conservation 
renewal and redevelopment and our views as to further operation under title 1 
of the Housing Act of 1949 and its additions and amendments. 
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During the past 4 years, this city, through its department of building and 
housing inspection, has undertaken a program of conservation and renewal, or 
rehabilitation, throughout the city by enforcement of the minimum-standards 
law for habitable buildings. This work has been spread over the city, particu- 
larly, of course, the older sections, and has resulted in the improvement or 
removal of several thousand structures. This has been accomplished almost 
entirely by persuasion and voluntary compliance with the law, with only a mini- 
mum resort to the penalties provided in the law. 

In addition, to take advantage of the long-term FHA loans under section 220, 
the city has applied to and received certification of two renewal districts. The 
first of these renewal districts is said, by the HHI A, to be the initial project 
of its kind in the United States where there is no Federal participation in the 
expenditures for public improvements made by the city. 

The certification of our renewal districts by the HHFA is in accordance with 
the workable program of the city approved some 2 years ago. 

While we have so far been somewhat disappointed in the operation of section 
220 for long-term loans in our first renewal district, we feel that this situation 
will be greatly improved in the second renewal district. Also, if the FHA re- 
quirements are relaxed so as to more nearly fit our minimum standards, the 
negotiation of such loans would be greatly improved. Also, as to title 1 repair 
loans, we feel that the present 3- to 5-year limit should be extended to 10 years, 
particularly for small loans of a few thousand dollars each. We have had 
consistently fine relations with the HHFA and the FHA organizations. 

We are well pleased with the progress in the operation of section 221 for 
families displaced by governmental action. 

The city of Louisville is now preparing, also, to undertake a substantial pro- 
gram of redevelopment of slum areas for which a bond issue of $5 million was 
approved by the voters in the November 1957 election. This program has not 
yet been undertaken, as it requires thorough organization and planning. 

This city is certainly entirely sympathetic with the efforts of your organiza- 
tion and others to continue the slum-clearance program, and you may be assured 
of our full cooperation, It would be most unfortunate if this program is dis- 
continued or curtailed. 

Sincerely yours, 


Bruce HosLitzetL, Mayor. 


City OF CHARLOTTE, N. C., January 3, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrAR Mr. Berrers: I have recently had an opportunity to discuss with Henry 
Yancey, manager of the city of Charlotte, your letter of December 26, relating to 
the forthcoming hearing before the Housing Subcommittee of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on the subject of urban renewal. 

As you may remember, the urban-renewal program was discontinued in 1953 
in our city. Actually, no work beyond that of the planning stage was ever ac- 
complished, the reason being that supporting legislation as it relates to the right 
of eminent domain did not become law. Consequently, a renewal program would 
have been completely ineffective. 

The General Assembly of North Carolina did, at its biennial session of 1957, 
pass legislation and ratify into law the necessary statute that would allow each 
of our 100 counties to exercise the right of eminent domain. 

Obviously, the need for slum clearance in our community is great, and it is 
the opinion of the majority of our community leadership that some kind of a 
slum-clearance program is an absolute necessity. This feeling is shared by our 
mayor and city council to the degree that they have, within the past 3 weeks, 
appointed a new urban-redevelopment commission. With the writer as chair- 
man, this commission was sworn into office on December 19, 1957, and since that 
time we have been busily engaged in the preliminary steps necessary to re- 
activate this program in Charlotte. 

We sincerely believe that our commission is composed of top leadership in 
this community, with complete support of city and county governing bodies, as 
well as the Charlotte Real Estate Board. 
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It is my belief, and I am sure that opinion is shared by my fellow commis- 
sioners, that, if we are to conduct a successful slum-clearance program in this 
community, it can be best accomplished under the existing program as adminis- 
tered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. We shall sincerely appreciate 
any assistance you might give us in this regard. 

Should it be deemed advisable for a representative from the city of Charlotte 
to appear in Washington on January 10, we would be most happy to comply. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. GLENN, 
Chairman, Urban Redevelopment Commission, 


CITY OF VANCOUVER, WASH., January 8, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BeEtTers: This is in response to Mayor Wagner’s request for state- 
ments of testimony to support continuance and acceleration by sufficient appro- 
priations of the urban renewal and allied housing programs under title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949. 

Vancouver is one of the first of a number of cities in the State of Washington 
to undertake renewal. We are making application to benefit from Federal part- 
nership as made possible by our State enabling act which became effective 6 
months ago. Our substantial community investment in planning and programing 
to reach this stage of virtual participation is at stake, and our reliance on Fed- 
eral financial assistance for the clearance activities leaves us at the mercy of 
the good faith of the Congress in continuing and accelerating this vital program. 

Neither the municipalities nor the States of the Northwest are in a financial 
position to shoulder urban-renewal financial responsibilities at the grassroots 
level. This economic plight is fostered by the national taxation policies and 
philosophies of long standing. These do not appear so readily changeable as to 
permit remedy to the blight conditions bred by nationwide circumstances, nor do 
we believe that blight conditions which undermine the economic well-being of 
the Nation can be ignored and abandoned. To do so would mean that a Federal 
responsibility is being shirked at a stage when the Nation is attempting to pose 
as a leader of the world in international maturity. 

We are also dependent upon the collateral policies of section 7.01 assistance 
for metropolitan planning aid. The city subscribes to the preventive aspects of 
Federal policy necessary to arrest and deter the spread of slum conditions to 
newer development. This is a good investment which may pay higher dividends 
than the more costly clearance and rehousing activities. 

Our experience with the recently approved section 221 mortgage assistance 
made possible as a result of our workable program which was certified last April 
is discouraging. The inflexible formula pegged at $9,000 maximum tends to 
undermine the desired policy of providing a minimum standard of development, 
and, quite to the contrary, it encourages speculative pressure from promoters 
to provide substandard building which may become tomorrow’s slum. A reex- 
amination of low-rent public housing appropriations, and acceptance of the 
philosophies attendant thereto by the Congress and administration, may be the 
only practical and logical answer. 

Insofar as the size of the long-range job of renewal is concerned, this is diffi- 
cult for us to estimate on a broader scale than Vancouver alone. It is our local 
finding, however, that approximately 6 percent of the community will require 
clearance in the foreseeable future. This appears to be about a $36 million job. 
On a per capita basis, this will involve an investment of nearly $1,000 per person. 
If this could be prorated at $25 per person per year, for 40 years, we would have 
an annual redevelopment program in the order of $1 million for a long time. 
For a small city of 40,000 inhabitants, this is a staggering job without Federal 
aid. 

The magnitude of the job, the consequences of untimely delay, and the neces- 
sity of action all require a continuance of the program on a scale to meet the 
problems involved. Legislative attention is urgent to appropriate sufficient funds, 
to cut the redtape of administrative delays, and to put this Nation competitively 
ahead of the world in revitalizing its productive machinery. A strong urban 
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industrial economy is the foundation of all public policy, domestic and inter- 
national. 
Your incorporation of this position into the record of the hearing will be 
appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
H. L. SCHUMACHER, 
Mayor. 
FLoyp CLARK, 
Chairman, Citizens’ Advisory Committee; Manager, Seattle First Na- 
tional Bank. 


City OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN., December $1, 1957. 
Mr. Harry R. Betrers, 
Ezecutive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Six: I would like to add my voice to those of the various member mayors 
in protesting any scuttling or reduction in the extremely important work that is 
being done in American cities in the field of slum clearance and urban renewal 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 

I have an extensive program outlined for the city of Bridgeport which we feel 
is necessary for the economic and social survival of this New England industrial 
city. It would be nothing less than disastrous for this program to be reduced in 
any way. 

I urge that the various member mayors of the standing committee on legisla- 
tion support to the fullest during the hearings, a continuance of the urban-renewal 
and slum-clearance program. 

Thanking you for your continued cooperation, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL J. TepEsco, Mayor. 


Ciry oF ALEXANDRIA, VA., January 2, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Excutive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: I desire to take this opportunity as mayor of the city of 
Alexandria to support the continuance of the urban-renewal program under 
title 1 of the Housing Act of 1949. 

The city of Alexandria has recently qualified through the Home and Finance 
Agency of the Federal Housing Administration for urban renewal. We have 
adopted a health, housing, and hygiene code for the city and are presently be- 
ginning studies for a slum-clearance project under this program. While I fully 
appreciate the need for an expanded defense program, I do not feel that we can 
afford to destroy or curtail all of our domestic programs and especially those 
involving slum clearance designed to accord to all of our citizens decent living 
conditions. It seems clear to me that if we are to remain strong as a nation, we 
must preserve the internal strength of every American family by affording to 
them a better standard of living as expressed in clean, decent, and modern homes. 
It is hoped, therefore, that at the coming hearing of the House Banking and 
Currency Subcommittee, the urban-renewal program will be continued and 
revitalized. 

Very truly yours, 
Leroy S. BENDHEIM, Mayor. 


THE Ciry or Erin, Pa., January 2, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Excutive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. Betrters: The problem of urban blight and decay is the most serious 
faced by our country today. Their consequences are not limited to the blighted 
areas themselves. We feel them in the form of higher tax rates, needed to sub- 
sidize areas which do not produce enough tax revenue to support their essential 
services, or to produce the extra fire and police protection required by the social 
conditions they create. We feel them in alarming rates of juvenile delinquency, 
and the prevalence of crime. 
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At the present time, the Redevelopment Authority of the City of Erie is in the 
early demolition stage of its first urban-renewal project. This project of some 
8 square blocks (36.8 acres) was made possible by Federal (HHFA-URA), State 
(Department of Commerce) and city financial aid. The gross cost of project 
No. 1 will run to some $5.2 million, and it will result in a $3.7 million net project 
eost or deficit. This kind of money could not possibly be raised by the city 
alone—the burden would be too great. Little communities like us (100,000 to 
150,000) with only an annual budget of approximately $6.5 million, could not 
shoulder a multimillion dollar redevelopment project. 

Therefore, gentlemen, you can readily see and recognize the importance of 
Federal and State financial aid—without it, we could not undertake the renewing 
of our city and its economy would continue to decay into eventual bankruptcy 
and necessitate subsidy. 

The urban renewal program is a good investment; the Federal capital grant for 
Erie’s first project amounts to some $2.4 million plus a relocation grant of 
$271,050; the State granted financial aid in the amount of $650,000, which was 
matched by the city to complete the financing of the first project. 

An improved, better staffed, and a greater financed Federal urban-renewal 
program should be talked and legislated rather than the rumblings of budget 
cutting. 

Therefore, I urge the continuation and expansion of Federal financial assist- 
ance to local redevelopment programs, under title I, of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, is essential if American cities are to achieve the physical environ- 
ment necessary for their essential functions in an area of full employment, 
increasing productivity, and expanding urban population. In conclusion, may 
we strongly urge this committee and Congress to enact a forward-looking urban 
renewal program, one that will insure the continuity of already established pro- 
grams in cities all over the country. For example, Erie is in the early demolition 
stages of its first project, and it has a master plan which calls for five additional 
projects. These future projects cannot be worked unless Congress provides 
commitments today for execution of programs 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years from now. 
It must be remembered that redevelopment projects, which are planned today, 
do not demand cash outlays for several years, and accordingly, an on-again, off- 
again program bears no fruit. 

May I extend to the United States Conference of Mayors my complete support 
in its efforts to have the Federal Government maintain a vigorous urban-renewal 
program. 

With best personal wishes, I remain 

Your sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GARDNER, Mayor of Prie. 


CITY OF FRESNO, 
Fresno, Calif., December 31, 1957. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Betrers: It is with great interest, enthusiasm, and civic pride that 
we in Fresno add the name of our city to the ever-growing list of American 
municipalities encouraging and urging expansion and continuation of the fed- 
erally aided urban-renewal program. 

Even though Fresno is a relative newcomer in the program and not thoroughly 
familiar with its workings, I am convinced it represents a long-needed tool in 
the attainment of community betterment objectives. Study of Fresno’s problem 
areas clearly reveals a need for considerable redevelopment and rehabilitation 
activity, the financing of which is impossible without assistance. 

Fresno presently has one project (California R-16) in the planning stage and 
is anxiously awaiting approval of another (California R-—24). The latter is a 
“10-percent exception” project and will greatly strengthen our community 
through redevelopment of a substantial portion of the central business district. 

As many cities have experieliced, the problems caused by commercial and 
industrial blight often equal or exceed those caused by residential blight. To 
some degree this condition exists in Fresno and it is hoped eventual! legislation 
will provide financial assistance during corrective treatment of blighting influ- 
ences existing in commercial and/or industrial areas. 

I am hopeful adequate housing legislation will result from your appearance 
before the congressional committee. 

Sincerely, 
C. Cat Evans, Mayor. 
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Ciry oF Pertu Ampoy, N. J., December 31, 1957. 
Congressman ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Housing, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN RaAINs: Our cities are beset with many problems today, 
not the least of which is our educational programs, which are an ever-increasing 
burden upon our resources. We are further faced with the inability to expand 
our tax bases, many of which have been preempted by our Federal Government. 

The task of rebuilding, redeveloping, and clearing slums is economically im- 
possible without Federal assistance. 

The present Federal program is lagging; it is too slow and needs to be ex- 
pedited. There is a need for better coordination among the Federal agencies 
handling the program. 

We believe that the urban renewal and Federal slum-clearance programs are 
vitally needed if our American cities are to continue to progress and adequately 
serve the needs of our Nation and of our citizens. 

The city of Perth Amboy, N. J., enthusiastically supports continuance of the 
Federal slum-clearance and urban renewal program. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES J. FLYNN, Jr., Mayor. 


Crvy OF Brockton, Mass., December 30, 1957. 
Mr. Harkry R. Bervress, 
EBaeecutive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: We, in Brockton, are working on an urban renewal pro- 
gram at the present time and wish to go on record as strongly supporting the con- 
tinuance of the urban renewal program. 

I hope that the House Committee on Housing will continue this very important 
program. 

Very truly yours, 
HJALMAR R. PETERSON, Mayor. 


=~ 


City OF WYANDOTTE, Micu., December 31, 1957. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Berrers: The city of Wyandotte wishes to go on record as strongly 
favoring continuation of the urban renewal program and plans to be an active 
participant in the immediate future. 

We have already completed a survey of our needs, have an active rehabilitation 
commission comprised of leading citizens, and a positive interest from industry, 
residents, and property owners in our community. 

I sincerely hope that President Wagner will be successful at the hearing on 
January 10, 1958, before the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee on 
Housing. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FEF. McCautey, 
Mayor of Wyandotte. 


City or Las Vrcas, Nrv., December 81, 1957. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTeERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: The city of Las Vegas has embarked upon an ambitious 
program of urban renewal in partnership with the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. We anticipate applying for $10 million in urban renewal loans, $1 
million in capital grants, and approximately $19 million in mortgage insurance 
for our Westside clearance and relocation program. We also expect a need of 
approximately 400 additional units of public housing and 100 units of public 
housing for the aged. 

We believe that functions of the Federal Government should be limited gen- 
erally to those activities which, for one reason or another, the Federal Govern- 
ment is better able to perform than is local or State government. It is our feeling 
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that Federal participation in the urban renewal program is an example of 
activities coming within this scope. 

Accordingly, I am happy to have an opportunity to be recorded as strongly 
supporting the continuance of the urban renewal program, preferably on an 
expanded level. 

Also, I should like to take this opportunity to discuss several facets of this 
program which I believe to be within the purview of consideration by the House 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Housing. These points may be con- 
sidered as criticisms of the program, but if so are most certainly intended in the 
nature of constructive criticism. 

1. Tenure of the program.—We believe strongly that if lasting benefits are to be 
achieved for our American cities through this program, it is important that the 
local governments be given a greater assurance that the Federal Government 
will continue to participate in this program indefinitely, or at least for a reason- 
able period of years. In this way we feel there are many cities—Las Vegas is 
one of them—which will then be in a position to much more effectively program 
and schedule urban renewal activities over a period of years within the scope 
of the ability of each particular city to plan a long-range program and finance its 
share. The proposed immediate program in the city of Las Vegas is much too 
extensive to be practical as a single project. We feel that we must therefore 
schedule it by a succession of projects. However, in view of the present lack of 
assurance that the program will continue with Federal participation, we are 
faced with the bugaboo of what will happen if we can only manage to renew a 
portion of our blighted district. For this reason our urban renewal staff is 
consciously being forced to consider the possibility of redevelopment in each 
successive project so that as near as possible it will be self-sufficient within itself. 
AS a consequence it seems that it will be necessary to make decisions regarding 
the redevelopment of the area which will be less effective than would be the case 
if we were assured that we could plan each separate project as a unit within 
the whole area. 

2. Improved administration.—In view of what appears to be a generally wide- 
spread feeling among American cities for an expanded urban renewal program, 
it would seem that the Congress is justified in considering additional adminis- 
trative staff for the Urban Renewal Administration. At the present time we 
seems to be constantly faced with the specter of having prepared an application 
for one or more projects, with the applications believed to be in order, only to 
find that there is lengthy delay in the processing of these applications for what 
the Urban Renewal Administration terms lack of sufficient staff. It would 
appear that one way in which more expeditious processing of applications by 
local public agencies could be achieved would be through the provision of funds 
to make available additional staff assistance to the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration. 

However, we feel this is only half the battle. In order to achieve a more 
effective and expeditious administration it would also appear that responsible 
officials of both the Urban Renewal Administration and the parent agency, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, should advance from the stage of merely 
talking about a smoothing and streamlining of administrative procedure but 
actually adopt and implement policies which will simplify and expedite the 
Administrative procedures of the Agency. We feel that it is within the purview 
of the Congress to assist in achieving an improved administration by the provi- 
sion of additional staff assistance and also by insisting on the early adoption of 
simplified procedures. 

3. Rehousing.—One of the most basic principles of urban renewal is the fact 
that slum dwellers may not and cannot be forced to vacate their blighted dwell- 
ings until there has been provided for them safe, standard, and sanitary quarters 
at a price which they can afford to either rent or purchase. We believe this is 
sound and proper. However, some provisions of the legislation or interpretative 
administrative procedures appear to make this extremely difficult in some cases. 
A case in point may be found in our own proposed program. Present plans call 
for the construction of a portion of the interstate freeway through our urban 
renewal area. The construction of this freeway as proposed will leave a strip 
of land approximately 600 feet wide which will then be located between the pro- 
posed freeway and a main-line railroad, which is presently a badly blighted 
slum residential area. It seems obvious to us that with the construction of 
the freeway, this relatively shallow belt is in no way suited for any sort of 
redeveloped residential uses but is in fact aptly suited for industrial purposes. 
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In order to proceed along this course, however, we must first provide substan- 
tial additions to our low-cost housing inventory. We are proposing to do so 
through the redevelopment of the only portion of our urban renewal area which 
is at the present time predominantly open land. Because this proposed project 
meets the Urban Renewal Administration’s definition of a predominantly open- 
area project, I am advised by our urban renewal staff that we cannot anticipate 
any Federal grant for the redevelopment of this project. The apparent reason- 
ing behind this seems basically sound in that there is little clearance in this 
particular project and therefore it seems reasonable to presume that the rede- 
yelopment of this project should be able to very nearly stand on its own feet 
financially. However, here is where the sticker comes in. We feel that in order 
to make the construction of section 221 housing within the $9,000 mortgage limits 
imposed by the agency financially and economically feasible and available to 
dislocated families at a minimum downpayment, it will be necessary for us to 
make this land available to private builders or developers at something less than 
one-half the cost which we will have to assume to acquire and develop this 
yacant property. Because of this there will of necessity be a sizable net loss 
involved in any such redevelopment project which appears to be beyond the 
capacity of the city to handle without some sort of Federal assistance. Under 
circumstances of this sort it seems to us that it is reasonable within the purview 
of the general intent of the Housing Act and its implied Federal-local partner- 
ship to consider an amendment to some of these regulations. 

Once again I want to express my appreciation to you and to the United States 
conference of mayors for affording me an opportunity to present the thoughts 
of the city of Las Vegas relative to this program, and I hope these comments 
will be of some assistance to you during the hearing conducted by the House 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Housing. 

Very truly yours, 
C. D. BAKER, Mayor 


CITy Or WOONSOCKET, R. I., December 31, 18 
Re continuance of the urban renewal program. 


Harry R. Berrers, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeTrers: I have read with deep concern your letter of December 26 
dealing with the hearings scheduled by the House Banking and Currency Sub- 
committee on Housing to hear testimony supporting continuance of the Federal 
slum clearance and urban renewal program. 

As chief executive of the city of Woonsocket, R. I., I find it imperative to write 
to you and urge you for the United States conference of mayors to support vigor- 
ously the continuance of the urban renewal program, 

Woonsocket is a fine community with a population of approximately 50,000 
persons. In the past several years our city has been ravaged with hurricanes, 
floods, and droughts, and has to face many other problems. Because of these 
natural disasters and because of the decline of our industries we are not in a 
position to undertake urban renewal alone. We need it and we must have Federal 
aid to meet the need. 

We have been working on urban renewal for some time now, and have completed 
much of the preliminary tasks necessary before a program can be started. 

It would certainly place a severe burden on our community if the urban 
renewal program were ever to be abolished, delayed, or curtailed. 

Trusting that the conference of mayors will successfully fight the cause of the 
cities in this vital matter, and with kindest regards, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JEAN-PAUL Soucy, Mayor. 


~~ 


Ciry or TacoMa, Wa8SH., December 30, 1957. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: In accordance with your letter of December 26, 1957, I wel- 
come the opportunity of submitting, on behalf of the City Council of Tacoma, 
a statement urging the continuance of the Federal slum clearance and urban 
renewal program under title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
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The city of Tacoma recently received Federal approval of its workable program 
Which will permit Tacoma to proceed with its contemplated urban-renewa] 
program. 

While we recognize the need for a strong national defense program, we are also 
acutely aware of the need for revitalizing and rehabilitating our cities where the 
bulk of the Nation’s population reside. The Federal urban renewal program is 
concerned not only with the clearance of slums and the improvement of blighted 
areas but also With sound planning for new growth and development. It is then 
a program which has a tremendous impact on every facet of urban living—both 
from the standpoint of the action taken by the city government as well as the 
citizens of the community themselves. 

No federally assisted program in recent years has done more to strengthen the 
core of the Nation—its cities—than has the urban renewal program. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower observed, after signing the Housing Act of 1954, “The new law 
makes available, for the first time, a practical way for our citizens, in the towns 
and cities of America, to get rid of their slums and blight.” 

If our cities are to take their place in the overall defense program and become 
Vital, productive centers, they must be made more productive and satisfying 
places in which to live. It is for this reason, that the city of Tacoma urges that 
the Federal aid for the urban-renewal program is continued as well as expanded. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN H. ANDERSON, 
Vayor of the City of Tacoma, 


City oF DurRHAM, N. C., December 28, 1957. 
Hon. Roserr F. WAGNER, 
Mayor, New York City, 
New York. 

DeaR Mayor: I understand that you are shortly to testify before the House 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Housing in reference to the Federal 
slum clearance and urban renewal prograin. 

There must be no easing up of the declared war against the slums of our 
couitry, and I feel it is just as important to the welfare of our people to win 
this war in our backyards as it is important to the future of our people to win 
the war between nations. 

The very nature of the program is a long-range one that is just now begin- 
ning to reach the various sinaller communities of America. I do hope that the 
subcommittee will emphasize the continuance of this program and add to its 
funds at the earliest possible date. 

With best wishes for your continued good health and welfare, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. Evans, Mayor. 
City OF ATLANTA, 
{tlanta, Ga., December 28, 1957. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sirk: In response to your request for a statement from the city of 
Atlanta in regard to the need for urban-renewal funds, I submit the following: 

To begin with, when this program was first adopted by the Congress, Atlanta 
started, along with other American cities, but was held up by an adverse Geor- 
gia Supreme Court decision. Thus, our entire program was thrown 3 years 
behind other more fortunate cities in other States, a situation which no doubt 
is true in other parts of the country. 

Only a few months ago, our city voted a million and a half dollars to make a 
Start on urban renewal and we are now in the midst of preliminary prepara- 
tions in compliance with Federal regulations before actually beginning. 

The renewal of rundown areas in cities in order to prevent blight and exodus 
to the suburbs is most certainly a national problem. Indeed, without it, many 
cities will be subjected to slow decay. 

Particularly is this true in the South, where the Negro population usually 
lives in the most squalid, rundown parts of the city. Through redevelopment 
and rehousing, southern cities will be able to give their Negro citizens more 
decent living quarters. 
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The city of Atlanta intends to vote more bonds for redevelopment as rapidly 
as the program continues. We sincerely hope that the Congress will not cut 
off this valuable means for the betterment of American cities. 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. HARTSFIELD, Mayor. 


THE City OF PorT ARTHUR, 
Port Arthur, Texv., January 17, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTERs, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: Enclosed please find certified copy of Resolution No. 1364 
urging the continuance of the urban-renewal program as requested in your letter 
of December 26, 1957. 

Very truly yours, 
THERESA BARRAS, 
Acting City Clerk. 
RESOLUTION No. 1364 


A RESOLUTION URGING THE CONTINUANCE OF THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Whereas it has come to the attention of the city commission of the city of 
Port Arthur, Tex., that the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing will convene on January 8, 1958, to hear testimony supporting continuance 
of the Federal slum clearance and urban renewal program under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949; and 

Whereas it is of deep concern to the city of Port Arthur that there is a possi- 
bility of reducing, or doing away with, the vitally needed urban renewal program 
in order to facilitate our national-defense program ; and 

Whereas while the city of Port Arthur does not want to hinder the national- 
defense program, it does feel that the clearance of blighted or slum areas is 
esselitial to the growth and welfare of cities and towns, and to the continued 
strength of our Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Commission of the City of Port Arthur, Tew., That our 
citizens have just voted to establish an urban renewal program in Port Arthur 
because urban renewal will contribute to keeping this important oil-refining city 
a virile member of the Nation’s economy ; and 

That we vigorously support the continuance of the urban renewal program; and 

That we urge the Federal Government to consider carefully the need for 
blighted or slum areas to be cleared before reducing the urban renewal program 
to impotence ; and 

That the city of Port Arthur authorizes Hon. Robert F. Wagner to incorporate 
this resolution in the record as a part of his testimony before the House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee on Housing ; and 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to Harry R. Betters, executive director, 
of the United States Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for transmittal to said subcommittee ; and 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to Congressman Jack Brooks; and 

‘hat a copy of the caption of this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of the city commission. 

Read, adopted, and approved by 5 votes in favor of this resolution and 0 
votes against this resolution at a regular meeting of the city commission of the 
city of Port Arthur, Tex., held this 13th day of January A. D. 195s. 

Z. Q. JoHNSON, Mayor. 

Attest: 

THERESA BARRAS, Acting City Clerk. 

Approved as to form and legality : 

Herert A. PruMMeER, City Attorney. 

Approved for administration : 

Cuas. Brazii, City Manager. 


CERTIFIED COPY OF RESOLUTION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Jefferson, 88: 


I, the undersigned, Theresa Barras, acting city clerk, of the city of Port 
Arthur, Tex., hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a full, true, and 
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The city of Tacoma recently received Federal approval of its workable program 
which will permit Tacoma to proceed with its contemplated urban-renewa] 
program. 

While we recognize the need for a strong national defense program, We are algo 
acutely aware of the need for revitalizing and rehabilitating our cities where the 
bulk of the Nation’s population reside. The Federal urban renewal program is 
concerned not only with the clearance of slums and the improvement of blighted 
areas but also With sound planning for new growth and development. It is then 
a program which has a tremendous impact on every facet of urban living—both 
from the standpoint of the action taken by the city government as well as the 
citizens of the community themselves. 

No federally assisted program in recent years has done more to strengthen the 
core of the Nation—its cities—than has the urban renewal program. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower observed, after signing the Housing Act of 1954, “The new law 
makes available, for the first time, a practical way for our citizens, in the towns 
and cities of America, to get rid of their slums and blight.” 

If our cities are to take their place in the overall defense program and become 
vital, productive centers, they must be made more productive and satisfying 
places in which to live. It is for this reason, that the city of Tacoma urges that 
the Federal aid for the urban-renewal program is continued as well as expanded. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. ANDERSON, 
Mayor of the City of Tacoma, 


Ciry or DurHAM, N. C., December 28, 1957. 
Hon. Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Mayor, New York City, 
New York. 

DeaR Mayor: I understand that you are shortly to testify before the House 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Housing in reference to the Federal 
slum clearance and urban renewal prograin. 

There must be no easing up of the declared war against the slums of our 
couutry, and I feel it is just as important to the welfare of our people to win 
this war in our backyards as it is important to the future of our people to win 
the war between nations. 

The very nature of the program is a long-range one that is just now begin- 
ning to reach the various smaller communities of America. I do hope that the 
subcommittee will emphasize the continuance of this program and add to its 
funds at the earliest possible date. 

With best wishes for your continued good health and welfare, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. Evans, Mayor. 


City OF ATLANTA, 
Atlanta, Ga., December 28, 1957. 
Mr. Harry R. BErTrTeRs, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deark Sir: In response to your request for a statement from the city of 
Atlanta in regard to the need for urban-renewal funds, I submit the following: 

To begin with, when this program was first adopted by the Congress, Atlanta 
started, along with other American cities, but was held up by an adverse Geor- 
gia Supreme Court decision. Thus, our entire program was thrown 3 years 
behind other more fortunate cities in other States, a situation which no doubt 
is true in other parts of the country. 

Only a few months ago, our city voted a million and a half dollars to make a 
start on urban renewal and we are now in the midst of preliminary prepara- 
tions in compliance with Federal regulations before actually beginning. 

The renewal of rundown areas in cities in order to prevent blight and exodus 
to the suburbs is most certainly a national problem. Indeed, without it, many 
cities will be subjected to slow decay. 

Particularly is this true in the South, where the Negro population usually 
lives in the most squalid, rundown parts of the city. Through redevelopment 
and rehousing, southern cities will be able to give their Negro citizens more 
decent living quarters. 
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The city of Atlanta intends to vote more bonds for redevelopment as rapidly 
as the program continues. We sincerely hope that the Congress will not cut 
off this valuable means for the betterment of American cities. 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. HartTsFIELD, Mayor. 


THE City oF PorT ARTHUR, 
Port Arthur, Teav., January 17, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETrTeERs, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: Enclosed please find certified copy of Resolution No. 1364 
urging the continuance of the urban-renewal program as requested in your letter 
of December 26, 1957. 

Very truly yours, 
THERESA BARRAS, 
Acting City Clerk. 
RESOLUTION No. 1364 


A RESOLUTION URGING THE CONTINUANCE OF THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


Whereas it has come to the attention of the city commission of the city of 
Port Arthur, Tex., that the House Banking and Currency Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing will convene on January 8, 1958, to hear testimony supporting continuance 
of the Federal slum clearance and urban renewal program under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949; and 

Whereas it is of deep concern to the city of Port Arthur that there is a possi- 
bility of reducing, or doing away with, the vitally needed urban renewal program 
in order to facilitate our national-defense program ; and 

Whereas while the city of Port Arthur does not want to hinder the national- 
defense program, it does feel that the clearance of blighted or slum areas is 
essential to the growth and welfare of cities and towns, and to the continued 
strength of our Nation : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Commission of the City of Port Arthur, Tex., That our 
citizens have just voted to establish an urban renewal program in Port Arthur 
because urban renewal will contribute to keeping this important oil-refining city 
a virile member of the Nation’s economy ; and 

That we vigorously support the continuance of the urban renewal program; and 

That we urge the Federal Government to consider carefully the need for 
blighted or slum areas to be cleared before reducing the urban renewal program 
to impotence ; and 

That the city of Port Arthur authorizes Hon. Robert F. Wagner to incorporate 
this resolution in the record as a part of his testimony before the House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee on Housing ; and 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to Harry R. Betters, executive director, 
of the United States Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for transmittal to said subcommittee ; and 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to Congressman Jack Brooks; and 

That a copy of the caption of this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of the city commission. 

Read, adopted, and approved by 5 votes in favor of this resolution and 0 
votes against this resolution at a regular meeting of the city commission of the 
city of Port Arthur, Tex., held this 13th day of January A. D. 1958. 

Z. Q. JoHNsOoN, Mayor. 

Attest: 

THERESA BaArRAS, Acting City Clerk. 

Approved as to form and legality: 

Hesert A. PLUMMER, City Attorney. 

Approved for administration : 

Cuas. BraziL, City Manager. 


CERTIFIED Copy OF RESOLUTION 
Tue Srate or TEXAS, 
County of Jefferson, ss: 
I, the undersigned, Theresa Barras, acting city clerk, of the city of Port 
Arthur, Tex., hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a full, true, and 
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correct copy of Resolution No. 1364 as the same appears of record in my office 
in the city hall at Port Arthur, Tex.; and that I am the lawful possessor and 
custodian of said resolution. 

Witness my hand and seal of office at my office in Port Arthur, this the 18th 








day of January A. D. 1958. cil 
[SEAL] THERESA BARRAS, 
Acting City Clerk of the City of Port Arthur, Tea. th 
mi 
Crry oF salt th 
ITY OF HUNTSVILLE, 
Huntsville, Ala., January 6, 1958. § 
Re Urban renewal. ot 
Hon. Harry R. Berrers, s0 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. ol 
My Dear Mr. Berrers: It would be appreciated if you would see that Mayor w 
Wagner gets the enclosed letter for the urban renewal hearing, January the 8th, be 
1958. i) 
Sincerely yours, to 
R. B. Searcy, Mayor. je 
th 
THE HousING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF HUNTSVILLE, 
Huntsville, Ala., January 8, 1958. tk 
Re United States Conference of Mayors meeting of January 10, 1958. : 
Hon. R. B. Searcy, “ 
Mayor of the City of Huntsville, 
Huntsville, Ala. 0 
Dear Mayor Searcy: Thank you for forwarding to me a copy of a letter to t] 
you from the United States Conference of Mayors advising you of the Housing ei 
Subcommittee meeting on January 10, 1958, to hear testimony concerning the e! 
urban renewal program. ti 
There are two items which I feel sure is of great interest to all of the mayors ti 
of the United States that have any urban renewal, highway, school building, ti 
or public-improvement programs under way or programed in the future. g 
1. The section 221 mortgage guaranty program for residents displaced due to il 
governmental action should extend to all persons displaced by any governmental 
action whether they happen to be living in cities that have an approved workable t 
program or not. At the present time those persons who are displaced due to § 
governmental action not residing in a community with an approved workable € 


program are not eligible for this loan, neither are residents outside of the city 
limits of a community with a workable program entitled to the benefits under 
this section 221. 

2. The relocation payments to residents displaced by governmental action in an 
urban renewal area should apply to all persons displaced due to governmental 
action whether they live in a urban renewal area or a highway-building area, 
a public-improvement area or any other area that is being cleared due to gov- 
ernmental action. 

We feel you would like to be informed of the inconsistencies of the various 
governmental agencies in handling the relocation or displacement of families 
residing in areas that are acquired through governmental action. We feel that 
a much finer public-relations and human-relations program could be affected 
by the communities if all persons affected received the same consideration and 
treatment. 

Respectfully submitted. 
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NATHAN F. S. Porter, 
Executive Director. 


Crry oF PHILADELPHIA, January 8, 1958. 










Mr. Harry R. BETTERS, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BetTers: In line with your suggestion, I am attaching a statement 
supporting continuance and improvement of the housing and renewal program, 
for use at the Rains Committee hearings. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARDSON DILWORTH. 
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STATEMENT OF RicHARDSON DiLworTH, Mayor oF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the legislative questions 
which you are presently exploring may well determine whether the story of the 
cities is a tragedy or chronicles another great American achievement. 

I use the word tragedy—a word suggesting depth and extremity—and I use 
the word knowingly and in its full sense. These are times of tragedy—when so 
many nations live in bondage or in fear, and when our own Nation daily skirts 
the edge and feels the threat of national tragedy. 

I want to say at once that I, and all those for whom I speak, feel as keenly 
as do all other Americans this threat to the Nation. We know that we must 
step up our defense activities. We know that we must pour more of our re 
sources into scientific research, into scientific training. 

But, the new realization by the present administration of the magnitude of 
our defense needs seems unfortunately to have given rise to another and less 
worthy thought. In recent months, they have consistently attempted to cut 
back their responsibility for certain basic programs, including the Federal 
program for renewal of the Nation’s urban areas. The crisis in defense seems 
to appear to them to be a golden new opportunity for accomplishing this ob- 
jective. What they had previously tried to do in the sacred name of “balancing 
the budget” they now hope to do in the name of “tightening the belt” for defense. 

I say to you that we are ready and willing to “tighten our belts” to insure 
the survival of our Nation. But I also say that this term means, and always 
has meant, the giving up of luxuries for the sake of essentials. It emphatically 
does not mean the giving up of another essential which is an activity basic to 
the overall objective. 

And urban renewal is essential to defense. In fact, it works toward some 
of the same goals. What is the first danger which our defense effort seeks to 
thwart? Is it not the danger that our cities—vast centers of populations, mighty 
concentrations of industry, keys to the communication network—will be oblit- 
erated? Are we then to say that we will not permit foreign bombs and missiles 
to accomplish this today but we are willing to stand by and do it to ourselves 
tomorrow’? For there is no longer any doubt that, if we cease our present efforts 
to secure our cities from the evils now attacking them, they will indeed become 
ghost towns—incapable of sustaining the fabric of our present way of life, 
incapable of playing their vital part in the very defense we seek so urgently. 

This “vital part” seems to me so self-evident as hardly to need documenta- 
tion. But, because the present administration seems to be so blind to this, I 
should like to take time to underline just two of the more striking points that 
could be made on this score. 

First, in spite of much discussion of and some action toward decentralization 
of industry, the bulk of the Nattion’s industry is still located in urban areas. 
I venture to say that it will always be so located, particularly the industry 
most basic to any defense effort. Industry needs the services, the amenities for 
its employees, and the accessibility to transportation and finance and market 
and related businesses which only a city can provide. Industrial concerns 
have wanted to avoid the congestion, the obsolescence of buildings, the restricted 
availability of land, the blighted surroundings which characterize most of our 
cities today. In a few cases, they have been able to move completely away 
from the cities. Frequently, however, they have been able to avoid the problems 
and retain the advantages by moving just outside the cities to adjacent juris- 
dictions. This lessens the support they afford the cities in solving the prob- 
lems, but makes them no less dependent on the cities than are those concerns 
which have remained within the city limits. The solution of the cities’ problems 
and their continued preservation remains imperative for industry. 

Even more fundamental, however, is the fact that the one-hundred-and-seventy- 
odd urban areas now contain two-thirds of the Nation’s population. And, with 
almost all of the population increase since World War II centering in these 
urban communities, the proportion is continually growing. In terms of the 
Nation’s responsibility to its citizens, it is clear that the welfare of these urban 
dwellers deserves far more attention than some other groups presently far 
better served. But, quite apart from that, the welfare of this vast urban popu- 
lation is essential to defense. These people are the workers in defense factories, 
the scientists in laboratories, the professionals in many walks of life. They 
are the average citizen—the backbone of a strong America, Unless their needs 
are taken into account we cannot expect essential civilian support for defense 
or even an adequate defense program. 
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In the very name of defense, then, I say that the Federal program of urban 
renewal must not be a notch to be taken in the national belt in this time of 
crisis. This country is strong enough and wealthy enough to provide for both. 
When we are at the highest peak in living standards and in national income, 
there can be no doubt of our ability to absorb the needed increase in defense 
expenditures without sacrificing this truly basic program. 

It is true that the administration, when queried directly on the issue, always 
agrees that the renewal effort must go forward. But their actions tend to 
belie their words, and to suggest that their sympathies are not really with the 
program. 

Let me cite for you just three telling examples of what I mean: 

(1) In 1955, when the Congress increased the Federal grant authorization 
to $900 million, it also authorized an additional $100 million to be used at the 
discretion of the President. It had taken 6 years to exhaust the $500 million 
authorized for this completely new program in 1949. But, a year and a half 
later, the additional $400 million was also committed, and it had become clear 
that the exploratory period was over—the cities had learned how to really put 
the program into effect. Release of the extra $100 million authorized would have 
made it possible for additional projects long in development to become an 
actuality. Instead, the HHFA was forced to refuse new submissions until the 
Congress enacted new legislation providing additional funds. To this day, this 
discretionary $100 million has still not been made available for use. 

(2) With the additional 1955 authorization rapidly being committed, { .¢ 
President included in his 1957 legislative program a request for $250 million 
more for each of 2 years for renewal. But then came the big economy drive. 
And, with the HHFA order to accept no new submissions already in existence 
and a demonstrated need for $676 million just to cover additional projects 
already planned, the Administration insisted that $175 million for 1 year was 
the appropriate figure. 

(3) The Congress overrode this insistence and authorized, instead, an addi- 
tional $350 million for 1 year. sut the administration took the position that 
they would accomplish administratively a major portion of the curtailment they 
had not been able to achieve legislatively. They announced that they would 
simply not use $100 million of the new authorization. In the last few days, 
$50 million of this remaining money has been reluctantly released. But, with 
cities such as Philadelphia forced to make hard decisions as to which of many 
worthwhile projects should go forward, a total of $150 million which the 
Congress felt the program deserved remains out of reach. 

This, then is the context in which the administration voices its continued 
insistence that the States should take over some if not all of the responsibility 
for this program. It takes no great political knowledge to realize that this 
could only result in a sharp reduction in the program—because of the rural 
domination of State legislatures as well as the lack of State resources. 

Thirty-five years ago, 75 percent of the taxes went directly to the cities and 
the States. Today, the Federal Government takes 75 percent and the cities and 
States get only 25 percent. True, the Federal Government’s responsibilities 
have grown in those years. But so have those of the cities and States. 

Particularly is this true of the cities, with their vast influxes of population. 
We in Philadelphia have, in the past 5 years, increased our taxes by 35 percent, 
largely to meet this very problem. We simply do not have the resources to 
finance so necessary but so expensive a program as urban renewal on our own. 
The administration knows this and that to return this program to the localities 
would be, quite simply, to kill it. 

Parenthetically, I might add that the elimination of this program for re- 
newal—as well as other similarly threatened programs for social benefits and 
development—would represent a very small notch indeed in terms of Federal 
budget savings. The third of a billion dollars allocated this year for urban 
renewal is less than one-half of 1 percent of our national budget. It would not 
even be enough to pay for a single aircraft carrier. 

But this amount is also not enough to make any serious inroads in this basic 
problem of urban blight. Therefore, I must strongly recommend not only that 
the program not be cut back but that it be sharply expanded. Tet us indeed 
review our national budget with an eye to reallocating funds from the less 
necessary to the essential. In such a process, the urban renewal program can 
only benefit. I myself urge, as did the American Municipal Association by 
resolution at its recent congress, that the authorization be set at $5 billion 
spread over the next 10 years. 
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Philadelphia’s experience is, I think, a prime example of why this expansion 
in the program is needed. This city is struggling to establish and carry out a 
total program, aimed at a total solution. Like most other people concerned 
with this problem—and I am referring to the Congress and members of the 
executive branch as well as local officials and private organizations—we are 
convinced that this represents the only hope for solution. It is impossible to 
delve into any part of the program, to work with any one project, without 
coming to this conclusion. 

Accordingly, we have worked out a balanced program for the use of Federal 
renewal funds. Let me cite for you the various pieces of this program and 
how far we have progressed on each with the funds presently available. 

First, we have marked out as a top priority project the rejuvenation of our 
center city. This section, while containing important residential neighborhoods, 
truly is the economic core of the city. Here are located the houses of finance, 
the headquarters of transportation and of industry, the great department stores 
and specialty shops which serve the entire metropolitan area. Here, too, are 
located centers of culture and entertainment—again serving all the metropolis. 

If Philadelphia is to be saved, the present blight and obsolescence of this 
center city assuredly must be done away with. We have started the process. 
The Federal Government has approved our application to work out plans for 
renewing a 24-block portion of this area. Our grant reservation for this one 
project totals roughly $11 million in Federal aid. We have nearly 200 more 
such blocks to go to complete the renewal of the center city. 

Next we have the residential slums which surround the center city and occur 
in scattered pockets in some other sections. These must be pretty largely cleared 
and developed anew. We have started on this also, concentrating largely to 
date on the Poplar-Temple sections of north central Philadelphia. So far, we 
have Federal approval for grants or grant reservations totaling some $18 
millions for the work already done or to be done to complete east Poplar and 
southwest Temple. When this work is completed, we will have treated less 
than half of the Temple-Poplar area. And we have 15 more areas of comparable 
size and slum quality to be cleared—exclusive of partially deteriorated sections 
which may slide down to the same condition if action is too long delayed. 

Apart from these sections which are too far gone to be saved, there are the 
many, many parts of the city which are in that partially deteriorated category 
or Which are showing the first signs of blight. These are the areas that need 
rehabilitation and conservation. Here, too, we have made a start in what is 
the newest of our various renewal operations. We have filed an application 
with the Federal Government for work in one such neighborhood, and applica- 
tions are in process of preparation for two others. We hope to start the process 
in a fourth and fifth such neighborhood very shortly and to undertake a pro- 
gram in 5 additional neighborhoods each year hereafter until all neighbor- 
hoods of this type have been cured of blight and immunized against future 
contamination by it. There are 53 neighborhoods of the type where blight is 
just beginning, and we estimate the cost of corrective action at between $1 
million and $2 million for each such neighborhood. Partially deteriorated 
neighborhoods will obviously be more expensive to treat, and there are another 
15 of them. 

We also recognize, in our program, the needs of special institutions which 
are privately financed but essential to the welfare of the community—such as 
hospitals and universities. Philadelphia is wealthy with such institutions but 
they are faced with many difficulties occasioned by the basic city problems of 
which I have been speaking—obsolete or inadequate facilities, lack of space in 
which to expand, frequently a surrounding wall of blight which handicaps their 
operations seriously. We very much need to keep these institutions in Phila- 
delphia. And they, in turn, want to stay where they are, close to the other 
facilities vital to them. Many have drawn up plans for the improvements they 
need, and are engaged in raising private funds to help carry them out. Yet, 
it is clear that they cannot finance these needed improvements in their existing 
locations without our help. 

We have been able to provide some help already, and we hope to provide 
additional help to others in conjunction with some of the slum clearance or con- 
Servation work already scheduled. But we cannot do much within the limita- 
tions of the existing authorization. 

Finally, I have referred earlier to the needs of industry, and here we are 
indeed handicapped under present legislation. We do not have an accurate es- 
timate of the total costs involved in industrial renewal because we are pres- 
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ently prevented from attacking the problem directly under the existing program, 
We do know that many of our industrial establishments are no longer gat- 
isfactory for modern manufacturing—the 4- and 5-story loft buildings in which 
small manufacturing has been carried on in the past. Many of these are vacant 
today—another type of urban blight—and should be cleared away to make room 
for more modern installations. We also know that modern industry needs plenty 
of space which is reserved for industrial use alone. We still have in Philadelphia 
some undeveloped land and some of this is being reserved for industry. But, 
by and large, much of this land is so located as to be more suitable for homes 
while much of the land most suitable for industry is presently occupied, fre- 
quently with slums or with a mixture of residential and industrial uses. 

We have made some start on this problem. A large industrial reservation is 
included in our huge Eastwick project, which will make available previously 
unusable land, disentangle homes and industry, and create a new residential 
community as well. We hope also to provide scattered individual help in some 
of the residential renewal areas. But we badly need the wherewithal to create 
large new industrial reservations within our city—so that new industry may 
profitably come in and existing industry may meet its needs for modernization 
and expansion without sacrificing the advantages of the present location here, 

This is the program for which we have already been allocated some $41 mil- 
lion in Federal funds. Obviously this sum has covered only a start on the go- 
lution to our renewal problem. It is a good start. Through it, we have learned 
how to go about this work and have arrived at a program which, for the first 
time, offers some hope of success. 

In that belief, we have invested a great deal of our Own time and money in 
doing the basic research and planning necessary to the setting up of a firm long- 
range schedule. And we have set aside funds to our capital program to do our 
share—the maximum amount we could conceivably allocate from existing re- 
sources and still meet the basic day-to-day requirements involved in operating 
a great city. 

The capital program sets our capital improvement schedule over the next 
6 years. But, for this vital renewal program, we have looked beyond this 
period and, hopeful that our economic situation will progressively improve, we 
have set progressively higher goals for subsequent years as well. In the recent 
American Municipal Association survey, with which I am sure you are familiar, 
we estimated that we would be ready and able to request a total of $150 million 
in Federal capital grants over the period 1958-68. This is based on the present 
2-to-1 ratio for matching funds, and means, therefore, that we intend to make 
available $75 million as cash and noncash contributions to renewal. 

I have tried to give you some idea of the rock-bottom needs of Philadelphia for 
Federal renewal aid. I need hardly add that Philadelphia, while one of the 
leaders in tackling the renewal problem and perhaps farther along than a good 
many other communities, is still only one among many cities in need of such 
aid. Again, the AMA survey serves to highlight that fact. And, indeed, the 
startling rapidity with which the Federal renewal authorizations have been 
gobbled up in the past 2 years speaks eloquently of the tremendous total need. 

It also indicates how ready the cities are, at last, to use this program. After 
an initial period of learning, cities everywhere are geared to take giant strides 
toward urban revival. It would surely be a tragedy, in all senses of the word, if 
the opportunity to do so were to be taken away. 

I have discussed at some length the need to continue the Federal renewal 
program and to expand it sharply because I feel so keenly the danger to the 
program from the present administration attitude. This is my first recommen- 
dation as to the changes which are needed urgently in the existing program. 
The others are points which I have implied but not spelled out in what I have 
already said. They are of lesser importance only when the issue is whether the 
program shall continue or not. 

Stated briefly, then, these are my recommendations: 

(1) A minimum of $5 billion over a 10-year period should be authorized for 
title I grants. Both the size of the authorization and its long-term duration are 
essential for an effective and efficient operation. I have previously dwelt pri- 
marily on the amount of the authorization. But the importance of the 10-year 
_ coverage recommended should not be underestimated. My remarks have perhaps 
already indicated how much lead time is required to get a program of this type 
rolling—particularly a balanced and comprehensive program. We have been 
seriously handicapped in the past year by the fact that funds had been author- 
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jzed for 1 year only. The resulting uncertainties, coupled with the uncertainty 
as to how much Philadelphia might be able to win from the available funds in 
competition with other cities, have made it difficult to move ahead effectively. 

(2) The restrictions which prevent a forward-looking city from eliminating 
blight as rapidly as possible should be removed. This means that the 1244-per- 
cent limitation on the allocation of title I funds to any one State should be 
lifted ; that the city’s share of renewal costs should be reduced from one-third to 
one-fifth; and that the limitations on what can count as local contributions 
should be greatly eased. On this last score, I am referring of course to inclusion 
of such local improvements as those completed prior to the project approval and 
those which serve both the project area and a broader section or, indeed, the city 
as a whole. But I mean also to refer to local services not now counted at all— 
such services as code enforcement, for example, or relocation of persons displaced 
by nonclearance activities. 

(3) The restrictions which hamper a city in carrying out a total renewal ap- 
proach should be eliminated. This means that the limitations on the type of area 
in which title I funds can be used should be completely revised to enable the city 
to carry out preventive work in quite good areas and industrial redevelopment as 
such, to work in large sections of the city intsead of specific neighborhoods, to 
help immediately an institution which may otherwise have to move, and so on. 
It also means that the type of costs which can be covered by title I funds should 
be broadened, so that any necessary activities can be handled—from the organ- 
izational and advisory work needed for neighborhood conservation to the new 
functions which may be necessary for industrial renewal. And such artificial 
limitations as that restricting expenditures on industrial redevelopment to 10 
percent of the total authorization should be removed. 

(4) We urgently need provision for advance land acquisition in renewal areas. 
The period between Federal approval of a survey and planning application and 
submission of the loan and grant application is a lengthy one. During this 
period the general outlines of the proposed renewal are known. Yet no activity 
can be undertaken by local authorities and they are powerless to prevent specu- 
lative acquisition and development in the project area. If we could proceed with 
acquisition, demolition, and relocation on the basis of the basic land use plan 
during this period, it would save valuable time in carrying out the project and 
prevent such speculative development. In addition, it would enable us to 
interest redevelopers at a far earlier stage than is now possible, and, by having 
such redevelopers work closely with us as the loan and grant application is 
prepared, we could avoid the need for many subsequent changes in the plans. 

(5) A number of specific improvements should be made in the relocation 
operation authorized, on the basis of the gradually accumulating experience 
with relocation problems. One kind of property owner for whom we are creating 
serious hardship is the small-business man who is forced to move by renewal 
activities. He presently receives no remuneration at all for the value of his 
business as distinct from his physical assets, and he receives no aid in financing 
his reestablishment in a new location. It should be easy to work out a formula 
for determining an appropriate additional payment for the goodwill he has 
worked to build up, and the mortgage insurance device might be appropriately 
extended to cover the purchase of a new store by such businessmen on reasonable 
financial terms. 

Residents who are forced to move by renewal are also seriously shortchanged 
under the present program. Moving expenses these days rarely are as low as 
$100 and this figure should be raised. Displacement also burdens the homeowner 
with additional costs which he had not expected and has not budgeted for. I 
think we should at least cover his closing costs for purchase of a new home, 
particularly if we want to encourage him to continue in the homeowner cate- 
gory, as is desirable from the community’s point of view. For the renter, we 
should also provide some additional payment—perhaps the first month’s rent, 
or even the first 2 months’. The added cost would certainly be a good invest- 
ment if such payments were contingent on the displaced person’s moving into 
decent, standard housing and thereby served as an incentive not to simply move 
into a nearby slum as so often happens now. 

None of these payments will, of course, insure that the displaced resident can 
locate adequate housing or, if he wants to buy, mortgage financing. Perhaps 
we could initiate a system of what amounts to finder’s fees for private brokers 


who can locate the necessary sales or rental housing or who can work out suitable 
financing. 
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(6) But these relocation aids will not provide the necessary housing itself, 
and, to meet the needs of the large continuing group in the low-income bracket, 
I should like to propose a radical change in the present public-housing program, 
This program is presently bogged down by lack of flexibility—choked by built-ij 
restrictions based on a rigid concept that the housing provided must be in the 
form of newly constructed projects. All the cost restrictions, standards, and 
procedures should be refocused so as to permit local authorities to construe 
new projects or scattered individual units or purchase and use existing housing 
or tie in directly with the operations of private builders or directly subsidize 
the family who could find its own housing if it had the means to pay for it or, 
in fact, take advantage of any other opportunities for providing the necessary 
housing which may crop up in a given locality. Local authorities should also 
be authorized to pay for the social service and community relations work which 
are as badly needed as the aforementioned flexibility if the housing needs of 
today’s low-income group are to be met. 

Once revisions such as these are made in the public-housing program, the size 
of the program presently authorized will once more be clearly inadequate. The 
need has not diminished even if local authorities have been prevented from taking 
advantage of the additional units already authorized. Program revisions should 
thus be accompanied by an increase in the number of units authorized—prefer- 
ably to a total of 200,000 units a year for at least a 5-year period. 

(7) With mortgage money so hard to get and so expensive, housing starts 
falling off, and weaknesses in the economy resulting in increased unemployment 
and reduced take-home pay, a special Federal program for middle-income housing 
is more badly needed than ever. I think myself that a program of direct low- 
interest long-term loans, handled through the FHA so as to take full advantage 
of their technical know-how, represents the most hopeful solution. But a care- 
fully controlled program of direct subsidies to builders might be an alternative 
solution. Or an extension of the section 221 mortgage-insurance device, such as 
was proposed during the last congressional session, might be a place to start. 
The important thing is to make a start on solving this problem. 

(8) It should be pointed out, however, that if the section 221 program is to 
serve the needs of either middle-income families in general or dislocated per- 
sons in particular, the loan limitations must be raised to levels in keeping with 
present prices. Similarly, the terms for section 220 mortgages must also be 
liberalized if the program is to have any meaning either in increasing housing 
supply or helping in renewal areas. Further, the FHA and FNMA operations 
must be more effectively meshed than they are at present. For example, we 
must not, in future, encounter situations such as we faced recently with the 
North Triangle project in Philadelphia: after extensive negotiations to bring 
the project into line for FHA insurance, we suddenly found it did not meet 
FNMA requirements. 

(9) Also for the dual purpose of increasing the standard housing supply and 
making renewal succeed, I advocate a second program of direct low-interest 
Federal loans for the rehabilitation of housing. ixisting FHA programs, 
including those which have successfully stimulated new construction as well 
as the special programs already mentioned, have failed to provide the help 
needed for improvement of the existing housing supply. A new program of 
direct lending should be geared to supplying either loans to cover rehabilitation 
costs alone or mortgages to acquire or refinance a property for rehabilitation, 
depending on the individual owner’s needs. Only owners who can demonstrate 
that they have been unable to obtain financing through normal channels should 
be eligible, and certification of the appropriateness of the rehabilitation should 
be required from local officials, to factor out properties scheduled for demoli- 
tion. 

Standards of rehabilitation should be set jointly by Federal and local offi- 
cials. Such a program could be financed by a revolving fund which should 
probably amount initially to some $100 million. 

(10) A more effective program should be established for housing for elderly 
persons. Addition of special features to the present program for cooperatives 
might be the answer, although the importance of preventing segregation of 
these people in separate projects raises some questions here. 

(11) Nondiscrimination on the basis of race, color, or creed should be a legal 
requirement for all Government-underwritten housing. 

(12) The Federal grip on local housing and renewal operation must be 
loosened. 
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This means, on the one hand, that the top echelons in Washington should 
give greater local autonomy to their own field people, who know local problems 
at first hand. Our problems do not stem from the Federal officials in the re- 
gional offices, from whom we continue to receive fine cooperation. 

It also means that the Federal Government should stop wasting their time 
and ours on checking up on our every move. I strongly urge that a legislative 
mandate be given for accepting certification by local authorities on a long list 
of matters now subject to individual review by Federal officiais. 

(13) Some device such as a Council of Urban Advisers to the President 
should be provided to insure an adequate Federal urban policy and effective 
coordination of existing programs affecting urban areas. This is necessary, 
not only to assure better central control over and coordination of the HHFA 
constituent agencies, but to relate the operations of these agencies more effec- 
tively to FNMA operations, the Federal highway program, Federal aids to com- 
munity facilities and public works planning, and so on. Such coordination is a 
question not only of operations but also of revising the legal provisions on which 
operations are based so as to bring them into line with each other, and this is 
unlikely to be accomplished unless some central agency has direct responsibility 
for doing it. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Hakvey M. Strutt, Mayor, Stockron, CALIF., TO THE 
Unitep States CONFERENCE OF MAYors For TRANSMITTAL TO THE HOUSING 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HoUseE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


The city of Stockton has, over the past 2 years, been actively engaged in an 
urban renewal program under title I of the Housing Act of 1949 as amended. 
The local government and the public are vitally interested in the program and 
are presently undertaking the clearance and redevelopment of one of the city’s 
worst slum areas. The tentative redevelopment program for this city will 
ultimatly affect over 10,000 persons directly and will have a tremendous effect 
on the future growth and well being of the entire city. 

The development of our local program has not been simple or rapid. It en- 
tailed the expenditure of considerable public moneys and a lot of effort on 
the part of government and civic-minded groups. The job of educating the 
public has been a continuing one and is now showing results in widespread 
citizen interest. The evolution of Our workable program was slow but is now 
approved by the Federal Government. We have organized our local agency, 
searched for and hired a director for the program, and completed necessary 
applications, surveys, and preliminary plans. In short, we are ready to begin 
the task. We have a large stake already invested. 

The citizens of Stockton have recently rededicated themselves to the future 
by incurring a $9 million debt for public improvements, many of which are 
directly related to renewal plans. The resources of the city are not capable 
of accomplishing the task of urban renewal without Federal assistance. 

Recently, there have been indications that high levels of the Federal Govern- 
ment are Considering the curtailment of this vital program by limiting the 
funds needed to effectuate it. If such action is taken, it will not only negate 
the efforts already expended, but will discourage any further attempts by cities 
to rid themselves of their slums. The economic sense of local slum clearance 
and redevelopment is well established and of extreme importance to Stockton. 

However, if Federal assistance is reduced or if each year the program is to 
be jeopardized, our renewal plans will suffer. We therefore implore your 
Honorable Body to take all possible steps to maintain and expand the Urban 
Renewal Program and to assure us of its continuance. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WALTER H. REYNOLDS, MAyor, Provipence, R. L., 10 
THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYors For TRANSMITTAL TO THE HOUSING 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE House BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


It is my considered opinion that the present needs of our cities are so urgent. 
and so serious that the Federal program of urban renewal aid should not only 
be maintained, but should be streamlined and expanded. Further, the program, 
its normal complement of critics notwithstanding, has been successful and bids 
even greater promise. 
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As an illustration of these points, I submit the following facts about the city 
of Providence. 

For a city of its size, Providence has an impressively large and dynamic re. 
newal program. Seven distinct renewal projects are active. Three of these are 
already “on the ground” and two of those are virtually complete, and the third, 
our West River industrial project, already under loan and grant is now in the 
disposition stage. Within a few months our Point Street project will begin its 
development. The remaining three active projects are in advanced planning 
stages and await the availability of further Federal funds. 

The contracts with the Federal Government for the execution stage projects 
exceed $10% million in gross costs, or more than one-third of the gross receipts 
of the city for a single year. The present schedule of additional projects to be 
completed before 1965, and not yet on the ground, exceeds $35 million in gross 
costs. 

Optimistic as this may appear, nevertheless, we see a dark side to this schedule 
when we compare what we can plan to do with what we need to be doing. Our 
total $45 million program, begun in 1947 and projected over the next 8 years 
would, if completed tomorrow, remove only 18 percent of the total blighted 
area of our city. But the day after tomorrow the slum area would have 
increased and what would be 18 percent victory tomorrow would be substantially 
less a day later. Hence, to be successful, the pace of the work must accelerate 
and every day we lose makes the distance left to run disproportionately 
longer. 

In all, there are 72,000 dwelling units in our city; 3 out of 4, or 54,000, are over 
35 years old; 36,000 units, or 50 percent, are now, or soon will be below current 
standards of desirable housing. Two years ago we estimated that 7,000 units 
were in slum condition and that they and surrounding property must be cleared 
for redevelopment. By the end of 1957 we shall have removed 1,100 of those 
critical units and highway programs will have removed several hundred more; 
and yet to our dismay we discover that our gains are negated by the deteriora- 
tion of units which could have been saved by a large enough program of 
rehabilitation and conservation. 

By pointing out the fact that the urban blight is spreading faster than we can 
at present control it, I do not wish to give the impression that we of the city 
government have been remiss. On the contrary, we have given more than we 
have promised, more than the Federal Government has asked of us, more than 
even a planner would have dreamed possible 10 years ago 

The present and recent administrations of Providence have promised the 
people concerted efforts at renewal; and renewal has actually been delivered 
with remarkable success. The whole administrative organization of the city, 
as you will see in our workable program, has been reexamined and coordinated 
to this program. The operating budget of the city will provide $447,772 in 
1957-58 for the staff and operating expenses of agencies which enforce codes and 
ordinances relative to renewal, and for the budgets of renewal planning and 
execution agencies, a figure which does not include the operating costs of 
police, fire, health, and other departments protecting the existing residential 
and other districts. 

Besides the annual contribution of the city in the form of operating budgets 
totaling almost one-half a million dollars, the contribution of the city in the 
terms of capital budget allocations to urban renewal projects (if we measure 
these in terms of bond authority already granted and money allotted) has reached 
$4% million and we expect to contribute substantially more next year. 

This money has been wisely spent; and yet, despite the excellent fiscal plan- 
ning which has distinguished our city’s administrations and which is evidenced 
in the capital improvement program, the enormity of the problem of deterioration 
so far exceeds any realistic estimates of future financial ability on the part of 
our city that our plight is critical. Like a sick man, we must have medicine 
whether we can afford it or not; and like the sick who cannot afford their medi- 
cine, the cities, all the while doing the best they can to help themselves, must 
turn to the Federal Government for help. 

Administratively the cities have not been slow to adjust to the requirements 
of the federally aided program. We have, in our own city, revamped the organi- 
zation of our building inspection department and passed a broad, new building 
ordinance ; we have created a new administrative department to enforce our new 
minimum housing standards ordinance; we have reorganized the city planning 
elements and schedules; we have programed a new and large bond issue to sup- 
port renewal and we have delegated a special assistant to the mayor with the 
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responsibility of securing the cooperation and mutual interest of city depart- 
ments in the renewal effort. 

Nor has the public support of this program been lacking. Bond authority for 
the city’s share in the enterprise has been granted willingly and with enthusiasm 
by voters irrespective of political persuasions. In fact, every vocal and significant 
citizens’ group in our city, and even in the State, including the official voices of 
both political parties, have gone on record as being in enthusiastic support of the 
farsighted city and Federal renewal program. Ours is, indeed, no apathetic 
public. The only question asked about the Federal program has been: When 
will it be accelerated, widened in scope, and broadened in concept to fight not 
only the problem of residential blight, but also the problem of industrial blight? 

What we need now is renewed support from Congress and renewed assurance 
that our Government not only approves our efforts, but will also express confidence 
in our willingness to help ourselves. Congress can show that confidence, with 
realism, only by enthusiastically and liberally endowing the Urban Renewal 
Administrator with funds and power to expedite the national program. 

Speaking for my city, and again, I am sure for many others, I say: We are 
doing our best ; we are doing our share. What we need for success is unstinting 
congressional support and financial assistance. What we cannot do alone, we 
cannot fail in doing together. 

I do not want to give the impression that I am unaware that it was the Congress 
which originally stimulated and fostered the concerted effort at urban renewal. 
But the cities have awakened to their plight, and stand eagerly waiting for leader- 
ship; we are ready to assume leadership ourselves, if necessary ; but success, we 
cannot secure without congressional support. 

I am submitting for your examination a copy of the current capital improve- 
ment program of the city, a preliminary draft copy of our workable program, and 
a brief, illustrated brochure summarizing our program of urban renewal. 

As mayor of Providence, I take this opportunity to thank Congress for the far- 
sighted and intelligent program which for over 10 years has enabled us to make 
such substantial progress toward a new city. And being proud of what we 
have done, I hope that you, in becoming informed of the use to which we of 
Providence have put Federal loans and grants, will see in the pattern of achieve- 
ment in Providence, a symbol of the future of the cities of America. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THOMAS F.. MAXWELL, CITY MANAGER, NORFOLK, VA., 
TO THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS FOR TRANSMITTAL TO THE 
HovusINe SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


We, in Norfolk, wish to emphasize as strongly as possible our belief that the 
continuation in the urban-renewal program is absolutely essential to the sur- 
vival of the central cities in the metropolitan areas. Because our program 
was activated nearly 6 years ago, we feel the experience Norfolk has had 
with slum clearance and redevelopment may be useful and of interest to this 
committee as an example of local and national benefits derived from a Federal 
grant-in-aid program. 

A few years ago Norfolk had 600 acres of slums and 1 area was known far 
and wide as perhaps the worst in the Nation. 

Hundreds of acres of shacks produced an average assessment of $300, an 
average tax of $9 per year. In one 40-block area, the total tax revenue was 
less than $40,000, and the cost of the city services came to more than a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

The serious and costly nature of such conditions was spotlighted by a pre- 
liminary study which cost us something like $20,000, which is one of the best 
expenditures the city ever made. 

The value of the urban-renewal and public-housing program is now admitted 
on every side, and there were at least two sides when we started. 

These were improvements that figured most prominently this year in winning 
Norfolk a first-place award in Look magazine’s home achievement competition. 
We would not have won it without the urban-renewal program. 

Norfolk was 1 of the 9 cities in the Nation so honored. I do not recall all 
of them, but I doubt if any of them would have won this recognition without 
that program. 
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The economic gains of city, State, and Nation already realized from one 
development, a new industrial strip along Tidewater Drive, are enough in 
themselves to make the program worthwhile. 

Total taxes from the new multimillion dollar enterprises in this develop. 
ment—and, gentlemen, you take most of their taxes at the Federal Government 
level, we just get the leavings—are several times greater than the revenue the 
slums they replaced could ever produce. 

But the impact on our and your people—all of us are your people—in 
terms of better living and hence better citizens, cannot be stated in terms of 
dollars. 

Similar gains are anticipated from the reuse of a 5-acre tract near the 
Federal building, and from new commercial and industrial sites being made 
available in our second redevelopment project along with a new medical center 
and sites for privately developed apartments. 

Still other benefits, social and economic, promise to result from a proposed 
140-acre project the redevelopment authority is now planning to undertake in 
our downtown area. What the State, the city, and Nation, stands to gain in 
this area, is indicated by the fact that the entire 140 acres, excluding 2 buildings, 
now contributes only about $143,000 in city taxes, an amount matched by almost 
any 10 buildings that you can walk down our main street and pick out. 

Gentlemen, it is our opinion that this amazing improvement in the city of 
Norfolk, and therefore in the Nation, would not come to pass, but for the Federal- 
aid program which stimulated the people of Norfolk to do a tremendous job, 


To.epo, Ou10, January 8, 1958, 
Hon. Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Mayor, New York, Care of Harry R. Betters, Executive Director, United 
States Conference of Mayors, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mayor WacGner: The city of Toledo is vitally concerned with the con- 
tinuation with the Federal slum clearance and urban renewal program. We 
planned extensive local programs which will be impossible to accomplish with- 
out Federal aid. Please urge the committee to continue the urban renewal 
program at least at present level. 

JOHN W. YaGer, Mayor of Toledo. 


SAN Dreoo, Catrr., December 30, 1957. 
Hon. Rorert F. WAGNER, 
Mayor of New York, 
Care of United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Continuance of the urban renewal program under title I, Housing Act of 
1949, of vital interest to cities. Strengthening of Federal program with adequate 
appropriations only way of assuring metropolitan areas a way toward redevelop- 
ment that could not otherwise be accomplished. You are authorized to make 
known position of this office at forthcoming congressional hearings. 

CuHaRLEs C. Dart, Mayor of San Diego. 


Derrort, Micn., January 7, 1958. 
Harry R. Betrers, 
Executive Director, 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Your efforts in support urban renewal have my wholehearted cooperation. 
City of Detroit administration fully supports continuance and expansion urban 
renewal program. Development of healthy urban centers dependent on con- 
tinuing Federal aid. Extensive plans in Detroit and elsewhere predicated on 
assumption that urban renewal is ongoing, rather than piecemeal program. 
Urge you take all possible action in support urban renewal. 


Louis ©. Mrrvant, Mayor. 
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PorrsMouUTH, VA., January 3, 1958. 
Harry R. Berrers, 
Ewecutive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The city of Portsmouth, Va. vitally interested in Federal slum clearance and 
urban renewal, wishes to support and urge its continuation under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

Relief from slum clearance has been obtained in part and continuance of urban 
renewal will accomplish much for this older city. 

Workable program is now in progress in Portsmouth. 

A, C. BARTLETT, 
Mayor, City of Portsmouth, Va. 


Waco, Tex., December 31, 1957. 
Harry R. BetTreRs, 
Eeecutive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The city of Waco, Tex., applauds the efforts of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Subcommittee on Housing to ascertain the true needs of cities for urban 
renewal assistance in relation to the overall domestic and foreign programs. The 
city of Waco is depending heavily upon urban renewal activities as an invaluable 
tool to reduce crime and juvenile delinquency rates, improve housing and neigh- 
borhood standards, and reverse the cancerous growth of blight in our city. Urban 
renewal considered an important part of a recently voted multimillion dollar 
general civic improvement program. We add our voice to a plea for full-scale 
continuation of this program. 

Truett K. SMITH, 
Mayor, City of Waco, 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., December 30, 1957. 
Harry R. Berrers, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I strongly support continuance of the Federal slum clearance and urban renewal 
program under title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 
Mayor Wri11AM J. DoNovAN. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., December 28, 1957. 
Harry R. Berrers, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Berrers: The residents of the city of Parkersburg and myself 
strongly urge the continuance of the urban renewal program as outlined under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 

FRANK GOVE, 
Mayor, City of Parkersburg. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., December 28, 1957. 
Harry R. Berrers, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C.: 
San Leandro has a needed urban renewal program finally started. Urge sup- 
port of a strong national urban renewal program at coming hearing. . 
THomaAs O. KNICK, 
Mayor, San Leandro, Calif. 
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ALAMEDA, CALir., January 3, 1958. 
Harry R. BeETrTers, 
Executive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C.: 

City of Alameda strongly urges continuance urban renewal program. Impact 
of tax-exempt Federal properties hampers normal individual efforts to replace, 
and assistant badly needed here. 

WititiamM M. McCatn, 
Mayor, City of Alameda. 


Azusa, CALir., January 8, 1958. 
Harry R. BETTERS, 
Ezecutive Director, United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C.: 

While our expansion is newly developed from farm country we are aware of 
the urban renewal problems in this general area. We urge your continued sup- 
port of the program. 

JAMES Kay, 
Mayor, City of West Covina. 


DeETAILs CONCERNING NEw YORK CITY’s PRESENT AND PROPOSED TITLE I OPERATIONS 
SUBMITTED BY MAYOR WAGNER JANUARY 10, TO SUPPLEMENT His TESTIMONY 


Proposed title I projects, 1958-59—Federal share 


a a aniassaceassink ne msitaasinnetan tvew aneipehibaneneisls ask Ethel $1, 432, 000 
I i all balsas wm enable eee en hus iadeabesdl 2, 800, 000 
II URI UR ania cten chert tennis ip liehdiesinentasdiguas a 
lel a ca len cnlecpelindigpinnieadieteamebodnely 5, 550, 000 
I ss calla negeeninochghditiiaswsretinoenehinnh 14, 000, 000 
a  ererernte erm meen secon sos massac ee a 
nn mes iad anbeacuis usin tatdesandieicaashraniseasinie snide 1, 500, 000 
Cathedral Parkway__-_--- cat eae cieacies asians vascunalies nish nrenisteniehi ance eo ad 4, 000, 000 
Arverne-Rockaway —_-_---__- dia hipaa nih Decnttncipttstunh deck ites tach ential 2, 700, 000 


COMMITTEE ON SLUM CLEARANCE, RANDALL'S ISLAND 
PARK ROW EXTENSION (CATHAY), MARCH 25, 1957 


Boundaries: Park Row, Chatham Square, Worth Street, and a new street, 
Manhattan. 


i 
| | 





| | | ..pproxi- 
Block | Land | Landand| Total | mate area 
| buildings | | (square 
| | feet) 
ieiibe aaa ‘ | abit ae 
ee pbineihlnaaenta~we seeecaceccenee-| $210,000 | $67, 000 | $277, 000 17, 400 
oa secmemsnnacheh odenduncensne . i : 461, 000 | 259, 000 | 720, 000 58, 880 
lS a a ae ee re : nieaiaiainhel 192, 000 152, 000 344, 000 10, 500 
7380 


ee Pew Ae CeReESenmaseneeeuwndesas 863, 000 478,000 | 1, 341,000 86, 


Area private property, 86,780 square feet equals 2 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, private property : 
Land: $9.94 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $15.45 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed : 29,200 square feet. 
Total net area: 115,980 square feet equals 2.66 acres. 
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Assessed valuation per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $7.44 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $11.56 per square foot. 
Acquisition cost: 


Dennen valmetions rls 0 Te tester nnen $2, 012, 000 
Less possible resale price, 115,980 square feet at $5 per square 
BE acini dh certn ened Deke dl gaat eased dia tinteadinttngsieidma tanh 580, 000 
WE is ichiice ececinstehveeece hate incliadiabaeensbaictiie as 1, 482, 000 
DOE WEE, OIG sn cas ccs cicahas atin ts sty Si haihatiaeceiitncadaatipetieitiaigtateaamed 2, 148, 000 
GE ics ebiccirse ceninviirectnnipinticinhanipes epee la idlinncia caida aide gsi 1, 432, 000 
Ei a en a ins 4c cae die ae anaebeniia mae 716, 000 


DIVISION STREET, MARCH 25, 1957 


Boundaries: Bayard Street, Florence Place, Market Street, East Broadway, 
Catherine Street, and the Bowery. 








| Approxi- 
Blocks Land Buildings Total mate 
area (square 
| feet) 
Oe ease ae . a-a-------«----| $661,600 | $825,500 | $1, 487, 100 97, 240 
Sai erage ok eee : ; 540, 000 445, 500 985, 500 93, 509 
ae a 1,201,600 | 1,271,000 | 2,472,600 190, 749 
Area private property, 190,749 square feet equals 4.39 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, private property: 
Land: $6.30 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $12.96 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed: 40,400 square feet. 
Total net area: 231,149 square feet equals 5.31 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $5.20 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $10.70 per square foot. 
Acquisition cost: 
Assessed valuation plus 50 percent._............_..--......-- $3, 700, 000 
Less possible resale value, 231,149 square feet, at $4 per square 
Nace csi titel thie cleans saentiete lente dei sss ght Wb debhdeadencibiataieinaetieliieniaiige anne 925, 000 
Paiste aisha den hn ernciotasia chit bi sascrineaiiatinaiiatinieainini i hth 2, 775, 000 
Ducat ramen: nts sa OE sith cciecienenensreeshstnttinanniieiiia la 4, 200, 000 
i iii ik ci ia esha ciedd slciecunigabiiebe 2, 800, 000 
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SEWARD PARK EXTENSION, AUGUST 28, 1957 


Boundaries: Essex, Willet, Broome, Delancey, and Grand Streets, Manhattan. 














Approxi- 
Blocks Land Buildings Total mate 
area (square 
feet) 
Mies sass day. 0) cae eaes | $142,500 | $297,000 | $439, 500 43, 900 
a ee er nae oe | 98, 000 173, 000 271, 000 40, 000 
ES 6 onicen de kaas Nee Sr ae™ 203, 000 369, 700 572, 700 60, 000 
ae : 149, 000 274, 500 423, 500 40, 000 
I  Sérnsoncednocgnrss 122, 000 147, 500 269, 500 40, 000 
EE e<ceasncktadasiiins 178, 500 186, 000 364, 500 35, 200 
i dinkdhs sateccsipenete 310, 500 380, 500 691, 000 40, 000 
SE shai a vices 318, 000 474, 000 792, 000 35, 120 
SUNS, ica. Sodgutihans s a 489, 500 474, 500 964, 000 | 31, 198 
SE fo ck ca depcceae | 315,000} 381, 500 696, 500 | 60, 000 
SS stains pas kindchy idee saciid gulp hp 293, 500 757, 500 | 60, 000 
SID ida sintinanichoicennet RE ge! Se | 2,700,000 | 3,451,700 | 6, 241, 700 | 485, 418 
Area private property, 485,418 square feet equal 11.14 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, private property : 
Land: $5.75 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $12.86 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed: 100,000 square feet. 
Total net area: 585,418 square feet equal 13.44 acres. 
Assessed value per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $4.77 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $10.66 per square foot. 
Acquisition cost: 
Assessed valuation, plus 50 percent.._.-....-..-..------------ $9, 360, 000 
Less possible resale price, 585,418 square feet, at $3 per square 
DOO aiccinsdncceicthuhibhcnaptbngesitieete mn weit mena agate tinea, 1, 750, 000 
Wr RI ao cao itis ccd con dbntiawtinkicgnsbabgamos 7, 610, 000 
Ro ee ee eee ee BE BO 11, 400, 000 
Rain ecksvesiptitnitn diehisasl un incottgii pon csdtes Aantabdainn panic elltediael nian Riceasamanipiaed 7, 600, 000 
I cine nintendo cess Rien iinet entail scthine raat 3, 800, 000 
Excluded areas: 
Block 336 : 
Henry Street Settlement Playhouse, 7,500 square feet, 
assessed value land and buildings_............--------- 23, 
Beth Harkness A. Synagogue, 7,800 square feet, assessed 
warlene -Denmnd): emnl Wee nai ss sas eater 50, 000 
Block 841: St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, 12,300 square 
feet, assessed value land and buildings......_._..._.------~- 165, 000 


Block 347: Seventh Precinct Police Station, 8,019 square feet, 
assessed value land and buildings............----------..- 270, 000 
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MID-HARLEM AREA, FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


Boundaries: West 125th Street, St. Nicholas Avenue, West 135th Street and 
&th Avenue, Manhattan. 


Approxi- 
Buildings Total mate 

| jarea (square 
| 
| 


Blocks | Land 
feet) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ion fa sae 


$674, 000 $632, 000 | | $1, 306, 000 70, 000 
251, 300 391, 200 | 642, 500 65, 000 
228, 650 317, 350 546, 000 57, 000 
397, 000 505, 000 902, 000 94, 500 
617, 000 833, 500 1, 450, 500 166, 000 
469, 500 571, 000 | 1, 040, 500 125, 800 


Total 2, 637,450 | 3, 250, 050 | 5, 887, 500 RS 578, 300 


4 
he 





Area private property, 578,300 square feet=13.27 acres. 

Assessed valuation per square foot, private property : 
Land: $4.56 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $10.18 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed: 86,000 square feet. 
Total net area: 664,300 square feet=15.25 acres. 

Assessed valuation per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $3.97 per square foot, 
Land and buildings: $8.86 per square foot. 

Acquisition cost: 
Assessed valuation, plus 40 percent $8, 243, 000 
Less possible resale price, 664,300 square feet, at $4 per square 

foot 2, 657, 200 


Writedown 


Net project cost 
Federal 


NT is csce cotinine ced alacant pclae acencitit ley evades estilag iveineecijiges 2, 775, 000 
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COOPER SQUARE, FEBRUARY 28, 1957 


231 


Boundaries : Bowery, Third Avenue, East Ninth Street, Second Avenue, Christie 


Street, and Delancey Street, Manhattan. 








Approxi- 
Blocks Land Land and Total mate area 
buildings (square 
feet) 
non stathaneenia wecencecceccece----------e-------| $860,500 | $516, 500 | $1,377,000 98, 500 
426. CR aR eS 1 0 Miiiecntin diac teuen 751, 500 79,000 | 1,430, £ 114, 000 
427. sculls eave id aM scales elie i, Seca 764,500 | 1,774,600 132, 000 
I nid sega ph ibd e's dined aedic dina mika dette ol 254, 500 192, 500 447, 000 49, 176 
EES 52 mgt sabe doietieepaeiaaapasd Spins tka tal 677, 500 375, 500 | 1,053,000 81, 250 
SD ciechsicmmcich aasametend ihcdsacaptadiiaksomaeelee 482, 000 329, 000 811, 000 71, 000 
hs sled hile 5 sistkea Wieden aaa iaeaadnade 656, 500 859, 500 | 1,516,000 98, 238 
Oa adele np Keds lnso signees oink Samia 722, 600 777, 500 | 1, 500, 100 104, 574 
461 ‘ 795, 000 783,000 | 1,578,000 117, 730 
SE ins hse y'gtd Gia ngeeeeabagis Mima eae 878, 500 776,000 | 1,654, 500 118, 950 
464 947, 000 765,000 | 1,712,000 100, 060 
Total. ...-- seis wuptlinedss e/a tee at eel ...-----| 8,035,700 | 6,818,000 | 14,853,700 | 1, 085, 478 
Area private property, 1,085,478 square feet equals 24.91 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, private property : 
Land : $7.40 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $13.68 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed : 113,260 per square foot. 
Total net area: 1,202,738 square feet equals 27.52 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $6.68 per square foot. 
Land and buildings : $12.35 per square foot. 
Acquisition cost: 
Assessed valuation plus 50 percent__._....-__.---...--.--.-- $22, 000, 000 
Less possible resale price: 
Housing, 730,000 square feet at $3 per square foot__.__.___-_-- 2, 190, 000 
Industrial, 372,800 square feet at $6 per square foot._____---- 2, 236, 000 
Institutional, 100,000 square feet at $5 per square foot____-~-- 500, 000 
I i i nde psi sins ns a an i econceel acct aah trina 4, 926, 000 
We IT a a ccna everest cen cats clench Sp ca te een ete etaiinalalies 17, 000, 000 
TENG PEOIOCE CONG a ose ssh ckenin polaris bale tain 21, 000, 000 
ON is ci din acevo mpaclncied nin te tostdendasaiihpeaie anloearals git aatllea antares 14, 000, 000 
CI ae de tenn irs bce eeepc ielinterste teagan sicknemi ertn data 7, 000, 000 
Excluded areas: 
Block 458: Municipal lodging house, lot 11, 70,000__-._-..-----.-__ 300, 000 
Block 458: Marble cemetery, lot 30, 96,000_._._._-_-------------- 96, 000 


Block 459: Salvation Army, lot 1, 40,000 


ida il in inertness pe dr ipeaipted 200, 000 
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CADMAN PLAZA 


Boundaries: Fulton, Henry, Clark Streets, and the easterly side of Henry 


Street between Middagh and Fulton Streets and the northeast corner of the 
block bounded by Clark, Fulton, Clinton, Pierrepont Streets, and Monroe Place. 

















| | 
Approxi- 
Block Land | Landand | Total | mate area 
| buildings | (square 
feet) 
207. | $36,600 | $77,400 | $114, 000 | 9, 600 
211. 60, 000 | 75, 000 135, 000 13, 065 
212 147, 300 | 98, 700 246, 000 | 33, 985 
217- | 162, 000 | 89, 000 251, 000 | 28, 078 
222 | 205,500 | 353,500 | 559, 000 | 29, 744 
7 | 419,000 | 269, 500 688, 500 | 57, 820 
232_ 762,900 ; 668,800 | 1,431, 700 72, 732 
238 | 165, 000 | 80,000} 245, 000 18, 000 
Total. ... Silibevhendich’cddacdacatdeae. ...| 1,958,300 | 1,711,900 | 3,670, 200 263, 024 
| 
Area private property, 263,024 square feet equals 6.04 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, private property : 
Land : $7.45 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $13.95 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed: 27,700 square feet. 
Total net area: 290,724 square feet equals 6.67 acres. 
Assessed value per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $6.58 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $12.62 per square foot. 
Acquisition cost: 
meena vareaton: week: BO PeCrtii. . a neko etsenen $5, 500, 000 
Less possible resale price of land, 290,724 square foot at $6 per 
COG QI ais cn chahbinnis nucntekaipinidiitebing thbldalpeligas 1, 800, 000 
THe RT i saci eprint echt ney te despa nigalalng ade 3, 700, 000 
et wate Obinas | ~ cadids tesa 5, 500, 000 
I cit casein ordi ipwiinigaitpty Mach acgusi cn seceding aed ace ce 8, 700, 000 
GI abi Rig h Salto tng has cheated i iggatl x angigeailpidll nibinas ti tnisitiate 1, 800, 000 
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MOTT-HAVEN AREA, PEBRUARY 15, 1956 


Boundaries: Grand Concourse, East 138th Street, East 149th Street and 
railroad, Bronx. 


eieenmennenenes ey 


Land and | Approxi- 

Ownership Land ) improve- mate 
ments /area (square 

feet) 


$339, 300 $502, 500 
217,300 | 310, 300 } 170, 000 
42,500 | 42, 500 37, 000 
413, 800 , 
8, 000 8, 000 126, 800 


‘ 753, 100 | 1, 130, 400 
Railroad - - 267, 800 360, 800 


Total . 1, 020,800 | 1, 491, 200 








Area private and railroad property, 333,900 square feet equals 7.6 acres. 


Assessed valuation per square foot: 
Land: $3.05 per square foot. 
Land and improvements: $4.46 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed : 
Spencer Place: 35,000 square feet. 
Total net area : 368,900 square feet equals 8.4 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $2.77 per square foot. 
Land and improvements : $4.04 per square foot. 


Acquisition cost: 
Assessed valuation plus 50 percent $2, 236, 000 
Less possible resale price, 368,900 square feet, at $2 per square we nes 
736, 000 


500, 000 


Mat  WeOSRRt CONG kW <n ccc ncickcncamesicnaennnei ge , 250, 000 
Federal 500, 000 


750, 000 
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MOTT-HAVEN AREA, VEBRUARY 15, 1956 


Boundaries: Grand Concourse, East 138th Street, East 149th Street and 
railroad, Bronx. 


! 
\ | Land and | Approxi- 
Blocks Ownership} Land improve- mate 
| | ments /area (square 
| feet) 
‘ \f Private | $339,300 | $502, 500 ” 
al : { Railroad. | “217,300 | 310, 300 170, 000 
2342 Railroad - - 42, 500 | 42, 500 37, 000 
i 242 f Private __ _| 413, 800 | 627, 900 - 
| ae . | Railroad - _| 8, 000 | 8, 000 | 126, 800 
Total |f Private | 753,100 | 1, 130, 400 
|\ Railroad - 267, 800 360, 800 ee 
Total re peianaecen J-wa<cess-ae<} 1,020,800 | 1,401, 200 333, 900 
| ! | 


Area private and railroad property, 333,900 square feet equals 7.6 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot: 
Land: $3.05 per square foot. 
Land and improvements: $4.46 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed : 
Spencer Place: 35,000 square feet. 
Total net area : 368,900 square feet equals 8.4 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $2.77 per square foot. 
Land and improvements : $4.04 per square foot. 


Acquisition cost: 





Assessed valuation plus 50 percent eSaisea eile sibs rdartnas-on ce, Se ae 
i Less possible resale price, 368,900 square feet, at $2 per square 
DONT asc tac eam as sd cicipebsen ssh ts pe Ns gc a0 eid ck ae 736, 000 
WT PONE oo cnn anuadscass a ea Es alle cack skin» 
Gr. DROIGR CON. ci wcciicandineon si is reel een 
| eit : . dibs tesa sities acetals 
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CATHEDRAL PARKWAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


Boundaries: Cathedral Parkway, Central Park West, 107th Street and Colum- 
bus Avenue, Manhattan. 


| Approxi- 
Blocks | Land | Buildings Total mate 
irea (square 
feet) 
1943. $832, 500 | $1,028, 500 | $1,861,000 | 144,720 
1844 4 1, 163, 500 256, 500 1, 420, 000 114, 620 
1845 ; 768, 500 | 361, 500 1, 130, 000 98, 000 
Total ee has - ; 2, 764, 500 1, 646, 500 4,411,000 357, 340 


Area private property, 357,340 square feet equals 8.20 acres. 
Assessed value per square feet, private property : 
Land ;: $7.74 per square foot, 
Land and buildings : $12.34 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed: 76,680 square feet. 
Total net area: 434,020 square feet equals 9.96 acres. 
Assessed value per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $6.37 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $10.16 per square foot. 
Acquisition cost: 
Aaseened: varuation plus: 80 perceRtcsnccsecc nds neko cena 
Less possible resale price, 434,020 square feet, at $6 per square 


$6, 600, 000 








OI ah ek ci a ah a re oe A al a 2, 604, 000 
Wy ROUTE oi ss bk ee erie oo ee 3, 996, 000 
Paes SIOINOG COM kacantckeseccunuecns i a li ne 5, 994, 000 
BN esa a eke a crc ta cc apes nraosccaccesidain diene ak does aahmaiete aa deieae 3, 996, 000 
i a a a da . 1,998, 000 
Excluded areas: 
Block 1844: 
New York Telephone Co. building, 10,000 square feet, as- 
sessed value land and bulldings...u....cnnnconcacuccace 8, 576, 000 
Apartment house: 
6,000 square feet, assessed value land and buildings_ 130, 000 
4,000 square feet, assessed value land and buildings_- 85, 000 


10,000 square feet, assessed value land and buildings 220, 000 
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ARVERNE-ROCKAWAY 


Boundaries: Edgemere Avenue, Beach 44th Street, the Board Walk, Ocean 
Promenade, and Beach 56th Place, Rockaway. 











| | 
Approxi- 
Block Land | Land and Total mate area 
| buildings | (square 
| feet) 
- a Sie | - a - — 
327 | $102, 700 $116, 106 $217, 800 | 92, OW) 
329 | 74, 425 | 85, 225 159, 650 52, 800) 
330 | 54, 300 | 66, 900 | 121, 200 | 44, 000 
331 57, 500 | &6, 200 143, 700 42, 500 
332 53, 900 81, 200 135, 100 42, 500 
333 53, 700 74, 900 128, 600 42, 500 
334 | 53, 000 88, 400 141, 400 | 43, 000 
335 60, 400 68, 500 128, 900 | 43, 000 
337 94, 000 54, 700 148, 700 79, 200 
338 | 101, 000 70, 000 171, 000 | 79, 200 
329 100, 700 108, 800 209, 500 82, 800 
340 107, 400 | 114, 700 222, 100 | 91, 800 
343 ; 187, 700 97, 500 285, 200 | 231, 000 
344 128, 300 151, 800 280, 100 104, 400 
345 137, 400 255, 393, 100 112, 500 
347 et 145, 400 279, 600 425, 000 120, 800 
Total 7 i , 511, 825 1, 799, 225 3, 311, 050 1, 303, 800 
Area private property, 1,303,800 square feet equals 29.93 acres. 
Assessed valuation per square foot, private property : 
Land: $1.16 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $2.54 per square foot. 
Area streets to be closed: 205,080 square feet. 
Total net area: 1,508,880 square feet equals 34.64 acres. 
Assessed value per square foot, total net area: 
Land: $1 per square foot. 
Land and buildings: $2.19 per square foot. 
Acquisition cost: 
Aaweened valuation plus 5D POTOONE. ncckk cwiccccni comemucdunce $5, 000, 000 
Less possible resale price, 1,508,880 square feet, at $1.50 per 
I aa asd sash cs caste neti tneeaea eared Soaeneiinig ase ioe aha 2, 300, 000 
TN II cscs cb se ean cs eit ab leaner ama oap aaa 2, 700, 000 
a I a al a 4, 050, 000 
I i ices ike nl Scat cl ed i sie gS et i ad el ana 2, 700, 006 


ae ete 1, 350, 000 
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Mr. Rats. I want to thank you for a very informative and well- 
presented statement. I doubt that anye one man in this country has 
lived longer with housing problems and legislation than you have, 
because it was your distinguished father who was the first author of 
the United States Housing Act, along with Mr. Steagall, whose pic- 
ture hangs over this rostrum, in 1937, 

I have had an opportunity to look at some of the title I projects you 
mentioned in New York, and so has the committee. I think you have 
done a very fine job, indeed. You make a great many recommenda- 
tions, all of which will be considered carefully by the committee when 
we come to writing the housing legislation for this year. In this 
hearing, primarily, we are attempting to spotlight the trouble with 
title I, the slum-clearance and urban-renewal program, so, along that 
line, I would like to ask you a few questions, and then the members 
will have questions for you. 

It seems to me, and every witness that has been before the commit- 
tee, I think I am correct in stating, has advocated a continuing author- 
ity of at least 10 years. They have told the committee that it will be 
necessary to have time of that kind in order to be able to properly plan 
projects in the various cities. 

Do you regard the assured continuance of the program, say for 10 
years, as one of the most important and paramount needs of the pro- 
gram now ¢ 

Mr. Waener. I do, Mr. Chairman, just as you stated, unless we 
know that the program is going to continue for a certain length of 
time, and 10 years cert inly isn’t too long, we are not able to plan our 
projects for the future because they do take time, development, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Rains. Well, take, for instance, a project like Lincoln Square; 
about how much time, even if you get an expert job done, about how 
much time would have to go into the planning of that from the city’s 
standpoint before you could adequately present it? You can’t do it in 
l year, can you’ 

Mr. Waener. I think it took a good 2 years of planning, and I 
guess a good period of time discussing with Federal authorities. 

Mr. Rarns. In other words, if we are going to carry the program 
through as it should be, even if we are going to continue at the present 
rate of Federal partic ipation, one of the things needed most is to give 
the cities, the city officials and the people, general assurance that the 
program will continue year after year until they can get their projects 
planned and approved ? 

Mr. Waener. That is correct. And as we also emphasized that 
same need for time to allow us to plan in our subsidized housing, 
too. 

Mr. Rats. Mayor, if it isn’t practicable for Congress to eliminate 
entirely the predominantly residential requirement about which you 
spoke, what would you think of a compromise idea which would in- 
crease the present 10 percent feature? It is my understanding that 10 
percent of the moneys authorized for title I are not subject to predom- 
inantly residential requirement. That 10 percent, however, is subject 
to a substantial residential requirement. What if 20 percent of the 
funds were entirely freed of any residential requirement whatever ; 
would that he a helpful amendment, in your opinion ? 
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Mr. Waener. It would be more helpful than the present law. 

Mr. Rains. On page 2 you say the United States Conference of 
Mayors recommends at least $350 million a year for 10 years. The 
American Municipal Association, in their resolution, said they needed 
$500 million for 10 years. Do you think your $350 million may be 
on the low side ? 

Mr. Waener. It is a little embarrassing, because last year I was 
president of the American Municipal Association. This year I am 
president of the conference of mayors, I was presenting the views of 
the conference of mayors today. 

Mr. Rarys. I do note, as brought out on the record, that a survey 
was made by the AMA after this resolution and had been adopted, and 
there appears to be some variance between the results of the survey 
and the resolution. We have asked them to give us an explanation of 
the difference, if any, between the two so we can have it for the record. 

[ noted that you pointed clearly to one thing we hear about, and 1 
guess will hear ‘consistently more and more here in the C ongress, and 
that. is talk that more and more functions that are now being carried 
on by the Federal Government should be turned back to the States. 
[ like what somebody said here yesterday, turn back is not really 
correct—I never heard of the slum clearance being carried on by the 
States, I assume the idea would be to give the slum-clearance pro- 
gram to the States for the first time. 

What do you think of that proposal? In other words, is it the 
duty of the State Government to handle the slum clearance program, 
or is it the duty of the Federal Government to handle it ¢ 

Mr. Waaner. I personally feel that it is the duty of the Federal 
Government, and I believe that after the years of experience dealing 
with the Federal Government, a lot of the kinks are ironed out, in 
the redtape and negotiations, and I, for one, feel that we would start 
all over again dealing with out State government, and I believe New 
York City is not unique, in that they have struggles with the State 
legislature, which is predominantly rural in its « -omplexion, and that 
we would not receive the same sympathy there as we would from the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Rains. Not only that, but you mentioned one of the real re 
sons, and that is the Federal Government has practically csainaiad 
the entire tax field from the cities, and also from the States, and the 
result is that where the taxes go is where you must look for the help; 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Wacner. I assume when you said it would be returned or given 
to the States, that certain revenues would be also given to the States 
in order to finance the program. 

Mr. Rarns. The only suggestion I have ever seen as to the type of 
revenue that might be returned to cities and States was one that was 
utterly fantastic to me, and that said that 40 percent of the tele- 
phone tax would be returned to take care of the vast programs that 
are to be returned to the States. Of course, I doubt very much that 
the Federal Government is going to release many fields of taxation; 
do you, Mayor? 

Mr. Wacner. I have never seen it happen. It has been our ex- 
perience that when the State takes it away from the city, they don’t 
return it. 
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Mr. Ratns. Since the home is such a basic foundation of American 
life, American citizenship and democracy itself, doesn’t the Federal 
Government have a nationwide responsibility to the people in this 
respect ¢ 

Mr. Wacner. I have always felt that. That has been my philoso- 
phy for many years, and I certainly think the Federal Government 
has that responsibility to help the average family find a decent home. 

Mr. Rains. I think we should say also for the record that in that re- 
spect, even though presently we may not be doing as well as we 
should, that the “Federal Government, through its various housing 
programs, has done a remarkable job ‘when you come to realize the 
difference in the numbers of people who own their homes today, and 
who owned those homes at a time when these programs were first in- 
itiated, so we have made progress, haven’t we ? 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and I would hate to think what 
our situation in New York City would be without that Federal 
assistance. 

Mr. Rains. I would like at this time, to introduce for inclusion in 
the record, a letter from my good friend, the mayor of Gadsden, 
the Honorable Hugh S. Patterson, who has done an outstanding job 
in urban renewal. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


City OF GADSEN, ALA., January 3, 1958. 
Hon. Rorert F. WAGNER, 
Muyor of the city of New York, 
City Hall, New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mayor Bor: This refers to a letter of December 26, 1957, from the 
United States conference of mayors concerning the forthcoming hearing in 
Washington on urban renewal and other matters. 

I am, of course, delighted to know that you and members of the standing 
committee on legislation will testify before the Subcommittee on Housing, of 
which Congressman Rains of Alabama is the chairman. Congressman Rains is, 
of course, from this congressional district and lives in Gadsden. During the 
recess of Congress I have had several opportunities to discuss with him urban 
renewal as well as housing. 

I am very interested in seeing that a dynamic program of urban renewal is 
enacted by the Congress, and sincerely hope that this program does not get lost 
by cumbersome procedures, reviews, and requirements that have been so evident 
during this administration. The present procedures, the reviews, and require- 
ments are such that they are costly, time-consuming, and often tend to discourage 
rather than encourage greater participation in this worthwhile program. 

We have, in Gadsden, two urban-renewal projects now in execution which 
have been in planning for 4 or 5 years, and I speak with well-founded knowledge 
of the problems that the present requirements in the administration of this 
program are too technical, there are too many reviews and re-reviews, and some 
way must be provided in the legislation to make these programs more workable. 

Legislation in 1958, in my opinion, should include sufficient authorization of 
capital grant reservation to insure a continuing program. Since planning is so 
time-consuming, the legislation should include authorization for a program of 
at least 5 years. As a mayor of one city, it is almost impossible for me to 
recommend capital grant limitations for any one year, but as a member of the 
committee on urban renewal of the AMA, and having knowledge of the results 
of the survey by this committee, I think that the program should be for a 
minimum of $350 million to $500 million for each of 5 years. 

The formula for the sharing of the costs of the programs of urban renewal 
should be reexamined and adjusted to reduce the local governing body's con- 
tribution to a level more in keeping with the ability of local governments to 
meet their financial responsibility in this regard. The present formula of the 
Federal Government contributing 2 parts to the local government’s 1 should 
be adjusted to a minimum of 4 to 1, and consideration should be given to using 
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the same formula as the Interstate Highway System of the Federal Government 
paying 90 percent of the cost and local government 10 percent. 

If urban renewal is to be successful, sections 220 and 221 FHA housing pro- 
grams will have to be reexamined and made workable. In my opinion, the 
present cost limitations are wholly unrealistic in view of today’s building costs, 
The present $9,000 limit should be increased to $12,500 and in high-cost areas 
to $15,000. 

Since relocation housing is essential to a successful program of urban renewal, 
there must be a continuing program of low-rent public housing, and this pro- 
gram, like the urban-renewal program, requires long-range planning. It cannot 
be successfully carried out on a year-to-year basis; therefore, I favor a 5-year 
program of a minimum of 50,000 units per year. 

In connection with relocation housing, there is a great need for housing in 
the lower half of the middle-income families. If the cost limits on 220 and 221 
housing are raised to $12,500 and $15,000, it is possible that this type of housing 
and this type of financing will be of great assistance to this group, but similar 
assistance is essential. 

I have been greatly alarmed by press reports of the recommendations of the 
joint committee on Federal-State relationships with regard to urban renewal. 
While I have not had the benefit of reading n udying the report, I do not 
believe that the States are in a position to take over the urban-renewal program. 
First, they do not have the necessary money; second, by so doing it would be 
another layer of procedures, rules, regulations, reviews, and so forth, which would 
be not only time-consuming but would in itself be expensive ; therefore, I recom- 
mend that the program of urban renewal continue as a Federal-local program 
incorporating the recommendations that I have set out above. 

If I can be of further assistance to you or to the committee, feel free to call 
on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
HuGH S. PATTERSON, 
Mayor, and Chairman, Federal-Municipal Relations Committee, Alabama 
League of Municipalities. 


Mr. Rarns. Dr. Talle. 

Mr. Tarte. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad to see you here this morning, Mr. Mayor. You represent 
our biggest city, and of course, we are all very proud of New York. 
New York State, as well as New York ( City, has low-cost public hous- 
ing programs which supplement F ‘ederal programs. 

Mr. Wacner. That is right. 

Mr. Tatir. Can you tell us how many dwelling units you have in 
each of the three programs? 

Mr. Waener. Well, I would say—I haven't the exact figures here. 
Do you mean over the years / 

Mr. Tatix. Well, whatever the figures are now. ' 

Mr. Wacner. I know this: In our low-income subsidized housing, 
we will, when we use up the available units from the city and State, 
give housing to some 500,000 people in New York City. I would 
say that over the period of years there has been a little more Federal 
aid than there has been State aid because we have received more in 
the way of help over the years from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Tatxe. Do you think you could supply the figures for the 
record ? 

Mr. Wagener. I will have those figures for you tomorrow. 

Mr. Tatitr. Under each of the three programs what those figures 
amount to, because I would like to compare what has been achieved 
under the three programs, 

Mr. Waener. You mean under the city, State and Federal pro- 
grams ? 

Mr. Tair. That is right, so a comparison can be made with what 
would have occurred had you relied entirely on the Federal program. 
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I think we would agree that you have more units because the State 
has helped, and the city has helped. 

Mr. Wacner. The city has participated in the housing program in 
a number of ways. We provide a subsidy to both the Federal and 
State programs, and then we have our own program of so-called mid- 
dle-income housing financed entirely by the city, and that is without 
getting into our participation in title I. 

Mr. Tate. Now I am going to turn to astronomy—that is the 
word that comes to mind when I think of the Federal debt. You see, 
less than 1 billion minutes elapsed between the birth of Christ and 
the dawn of this century, and the Federal debt now is almost at the 
ceiling, which is $275 billion. That being true, the Federal Govern- 
ment was within less than one-tenth of 1 percent of its authorized 
debt limit as we started 1958. It is a pretty sober thought, and I 
know you, Mr. Mayor, realize that. 

Mr. Wacner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tatte. We can reasonably anticipate that expenditures au- 
thorized by the Congress this year will certainly push us very hard 
if we are to balance the budget, and it is very probable that for part 
of the year, at least, we will have to consider an increase in the debt 
limit and operate on borrowed funds, In other words, deficit 
financing, 

Now, turning to your grand State, Mr. Mayor, the State of New 
York’s credit ranks very high in the investment market, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. WaGner. It does. 

Mr. Tatie. For instance, I noticed the other day an offering of 
120,000 New York State 214 percent bonds, due on March 1, 1982, 
which offering was made at a price to y ield 2.65 percent. This com- 
pares with the current yield of 3.17 percent on the 314 percent Fed- 
eral Government bonds that are due in 1983. 

My question is this: Since New York State can borrow funds sub- 
stantially cheaper than can the Federal Government, due to the tax 
exemption accorded States, and since it is probably going to take bor- 
rowing to carry on the program this year, what would you think of 
having New York State assume a part of this responsibility; in other 
words, assist and set up a supplemental slum-clearance program for 
New York City, just as New York State has set up a supplemental 
program to assist in low-rent public housing, which we mentioned at 
the outset / 

Mr. Wagner. Well, I would say this. I know something about the 
problems of budgets, because our budget in the city of New York 
is the second largest in the United States, the only larger one is the 
Federal budget. I would say this, that the Governor, in his message 
only a few days ago, asked for an increase of $200 million for low- 
cost housing in our State, which we welcome, together with Federal 
assistance. 

What would happen, I am not a financial expert, I don’t know 
what would happen to the credit of the State of New York if they 
went into an even larger housing program, but, again, you enter into 
a lot of other factors. 

Number 1, as to whether the legislature of the State would assume 
such a responsibility, whether they would be friendly enough to the 
need for housing in not only New York City, but throughout the 
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rest of the State, to make those funds available. We have set up a 
good relationship with the Federal Government and the Federal] 
authorities, and [ feel, just as I mentioned to the chairman before, 
that you would have to start that all over again, and I am sure there 
would be delays which would hurt the program tremendously. 

Mr. Tatxir. In the event that the legislature were of the right 
temper to go alone with you, Mr. Mayor, do you think that it would 
be a good progr:.in to do something in the way of assisting or sup- 
plementing ? 

Mr. Waaner. Well, I will say this, Congressman: If we would say 
in the event they have the funds available, in the event they would 
be willing to go along with the program, we would accept. assistance 
from any source. 

Mr. Tarte. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. We have that same difficulty 
here, you know, in the matter of getting people to agree on a pro- 
gram ‘and finding money to do the many good things we would like 
to do. 

Mr. Wacner. [appreciate that. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. ee ] belie ove that America is rich enough 
and strong enough to tear down every slum in the Nation. We are 
rich enough and ciidtieeistad enough to guide your suburban commu 
nities to sound growth. Do you think we can undertake these essen 
tial domestic programs and at the same time build up our defense 
potential to meet the Communist menace / 

Mr. Waener. Well, Congressman, I don’t follow as closely, as I 
am sure you do, the problems of the Federal Government. I do 
believe, as you say, that we must make every effort here to protect 
ourselves, and to be able to meet an y foreign menace—the menace now 
being Communist Russia. But at the same time, this great country of 
ours can’t neglect the people who live here, and if we are to have a 
strong country, if we are to have a country comprised of people who 
have the benefits of our w: ay of life, we must expend money here on 
the local scene, too. 

Mr. Barretr. You believe, then, if we can convince Congress to 
appropriate this $500 million a year for 10 years, it will be just as 
beneficial from a defense st: indpoint ? ( 

Mr. Waener. I would certainly think so. I believe very strongly 
that it is very essential, and when you compare that amount to the 
amount that is put into armament, it is a pretty small percentage, 
and a very good investment. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is all. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wmnati. Mayor Wagner, I know that vou people in New 
York have the impact of migration to New York of low-income 
families that is not felt many places in the United States. I am very 
much interested in this. What are the requirements in New York 
City for a person to get on relief ? 

Mr. Waener. Just that they are eligible for relief? There is no 
resident requirement. The first year, a person arriving for the first 
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year, the relief is paid by the State, and then after that the city adds 
its contribution after the first year 

Mr. Wipnatyi. Well, is that same law in effect in all the cities of 
New York State, no residence requirement ? 

Mr. Waener. I believe so. I can’t say positively ; I believe that is so. 
I know there has been some attempt on the part of some cities to 
impose such a residence requirement. 

Mr. Wiwnatt. Do you believe there is constant migration to New 
York City, over other cities, because of the favorable conditions in 
getting on relief ? 

Mr. Wacner. For our so-called minority groups who migrate there, 
principally Negroes from the South have come to New York in some 
numbers, I don’t know whether it is as much as in some of the other 
cities, and we also have migration from Puerto Rico, where they are 
American citizens and are entitled to migrate at will. 

Our welfare costs, Congressman, a good part of our welfare costs 
were relief. Now, that is a small part of our welfare cost, providing, 
of course, we don’t have any recession. That always incre: ses it. Our 
principal cost in welfare is taking care of neglected children, and so 
on, and the percentage of people from Puerto Rico on relief is not 
much out of line with the average. 

Mr. Wipnaty. At the same time, because of that migration, you 
have a constant pressure for more and more low-income housing. 
Now, it seems to me, observing it from the outside, and I only live 22 
miles from New York City, that all the appropriations in the world 
on a Federal, State, and city level are never going to catch up with 
the migration invited by the favorable relief setup. 

Mr. Wacner. Well, I can’t agree, Congressman, most of the mi- 
gration is due to the fact that they want to get on relief in New 
York. There have been stories on that. As I get it from my expe 
rience, the principal reason is they come there to seek a better way 
of life, a better chance for their children, and I may say, if we didn’t 
have some of this migration, that cur employment problem would be 
a most serious one in New York City, because they are taking the 
jobs that former waves of migration took. We wouldn’t be able to 
run our hospitals and our hotels, and it is interesting to note that 
in our garment industry a very large percentage now are made up of 
these recent arrivals in New York. 

In other words, that industry would be in bad shape, too, without 
this migration. 

Mr. Wipnai. We constantly hear about doubling up in quarters 
in clum areas in New York, people living in three 8-hour shifts, and 
the landlord, with a rapidly deteriorating building, making an un- 
conscionable amount of money from the rents he collects from these 
tenants. Does the city base its taxes on the physical condition of 
the building, or on the rent collected within the building ? 

Mr. Wacner. The assessor, in arriving at an assessed valuation for 
property, takes in a number of considerations: value of the land. 
value of the building, percentage of rents collected, and so on—if they 
ean find out all of that information. 

Mr. Wipnat. I have been very interested in watching the progress 
of low-income and middle-income housing projects in New York City, 
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and I think you have accomplished some remarkable jobs in many 
areas. There seems to be a great deal of furor about the public- 
housing program. I recall last year Congressman Fino, of New 
York, asked for a spec ial investigation of this Subcommittee of the 
Administration of Public Housing in New York City, and I have 
here a statement that he made on the floor of the House back on 
August 21, 1957. At that time he referred to the New York News, 
and a series of articles disclosing evidence of Communist infiltration 
among employees, mismanagement in the authority, proof or in- 
creased crime, inadequate police protection and widespread violence 
in public housing. 

An investigating group was ordered, and I now quote from Rep- 
resentative Finos’ statement: 

After 2 months of city investigation a report was handed up which described 
the crime situation in the city’s public-housing projects, potentially explosive 
A further report there was evidence of great management defects that cried 
for correction, and that a substantial part of the authority’s management struc 
ture will need overhauling for better operation. Again and again the report 
stressed immediate action was needed and urged that the housing police force 
be doubled at once. 

Now, what has been done to correct the conditions that were posed 
by that report of the housing authority / 

Mr. Wacner. That report was made at my request, by my city ad 
ministrator. We never attempt to hide anything, so we sent the ec ity 
administrator into the housing authority, and he made that report. 
We have already drafted legislation. We have to wait until the 
session opens, and we will introduce within the next day or so legisla- 
tion to overhaul the entire strucure in the city housing authority, to 
create better management and control of the projects. The recom. 
mendations that you mentioned came from our administration, and 
we are putting them into effect. 

As far as the police force is concerned, they have already been en- 
larged, the housing authority engaged the services of Mr. Arthur 
Wallender, former police commissioner of New York City, and he 
has outlined a whole new system, and only yesterday the board of 
estimate, which is the governing body of the city, met with the 
housing authority to help them in enlarging that force, and it will 
reach, in the immediate future, the point recommended in our report. 

Mr. Wipnatt. It is a fact, then, there is an Increase in crime, or 
the crime rate, in these public housing areas—otherwise you wouldn't 
have that request for additional police / 

Mr. Waener. That is right, in some of the areas there has been an 
increase. 

Mr. Wipnatt. To what do you attribute that ? 

Mr. Waaener. Various factors. There is tension that exists, there 
is a general crime increase all over the United States. I am happy to 
say that gener: ally speaking the crime rate, the major crime rate in 
New York is perhaps a little lower than in most of the other large 
cities on a population basis, and I think it is the general tension of 
the times in which we live, and new people coming in at times do 
create certain tensions for a while. 

Mr. Wipnauu. Are those tensions racial and minority group 
tensions ? 
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Mr. Waaner. Some of that, and there is economic tension in the 
area. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Does that mean public housing ends up on a segre- 
gated basis in New York? 

Mr. Waaner. There is a predominance in quite a few of the hous- 
ing projects of Negro and Puerto Ricans for the very simple reason 
that the basis for allowing them into the project is based on need, 
and they at this time happen to be in the lowest economic group, and 
therefore are eligible. 

We are trying to see whether we can—we have worked in some of 
the projec ts and through volunteer agencies to create better integra- 
tion in some of these projects. 

Mr. Wipnatu. I understand about that, and I believe it is a whole- 
some etfort. 

Mr. Wacner. In connection with the Communist infiltration in the 
housing authority, long before those articles were written and long 
before any statements were made, our commissioner of investigations 
had been in there in these matters. In order to bring people to trial 
you have to have the facts, and it does take some time in order to get 
the facts, and the number of the ~ of the housing authority 
have either resigned or have been fired, but I may say the vast major- 
ity of the workers there are good loyal citizens. 

Mr. Wipnayi. I know a lot of the criticism is addressed to the 
administration and to Congress in connection with the public-housing 
program, and the failure to provide enough units for the demand. 

Isn’t it true that in your city you have difficulty in obtaining sites 
because of resistance to ‘public housing ! ¢ 

Mr. Waaner. In some areas there is resistance, but we have always 
been able to use up all of the units made available to us, and we can 
use more, 

Mr. Wipnauy. Are they fully occupied ¢ 

Mr. Wacner. We have waiting lists of over 100,000. 

Mr, Wipnati. Thank you. 

Mr. Rains. I think it is a good time for me to request that the 
report which this committee has received from the Public Housing 
Administration on the matter that Mr. Widnall referred, be included 
in the record. When I received a request from Congressman Fino, 
I called on the head of Public Housing, for a full investigation and 
full report, and that investigation was made by his agency, and the 
report submitted to us, and I would like that report to go in the record 
at this time. 

(The report referred to above is as follows:) 

PuBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., September 24, 1957. 
Mr. Rosert R. Poston, 


Chief Counsel, Subcommittee on Housing of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. Poston: My letter of September 6, 1957, advised Congressman 
Rains, chairman of the Housing Subcommittee that three members of my top 
staff would go to New York and examine the charges of maladministration of 
federally aided Public Housing in that city. A résumé of their examination and 
comments on these charges is set forth below for your information. 

The New York City Housing Authority was created by act of the State legis- 
lature and is the public corporate body which administers the federally assisted, 
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State-assisted, and city-assisted low-rent housing progr: ; in th ty of New 
York. As of July 1, 1957, these consisted of 
F¢ i 64 
C e 
a 

\ will note the federally aided program in Ne k ¢ onstitutes 
roug one-third of the local public-housing prograr 

During the period February 18, 1957, to March 7, 195 series of articles 
appeared in the New York Daily News intimating that the N ork City Hous 
ing Au(hority was: (1) harboring subversive elements, (2) permitting its housing 
projects to deteriorate physically, (38) being guilty of ; 3s Inunagement, 
and (4) failing to supply adequate yx e protectiol | vent vandalism and 
juvenile delinquency 

These are the principal categori: f maladministration charged against the 
New York City Housing Authority. Ve have not endeavored to list every item 
set forth in the articles. However, for your convenience, we append photostats 


the articles mentioned 
The New York City Housing Authority is supervised by the following levels 
government : 
1. The city of New York. 
2. The Housing Division of the State of New York 

rhe Public Housing Administration for the Federal Government 

The city of New York exercises its supervision by (@) the mayor's appoint- 
ment and removal of the members of the New York City Housing Authority; 
(¥) salary levels of employees are app! 1 by city officials: ‘(¢) personnel 
tt positions) are recruited, tested, and ranked for ap- 
pointment by the city’s civil-service commission; (d) the city commissioner of 


of 


ol 


(except for a few exein] 


investigation has power (which he has exercised) to investigate malpractice or 
suspected corruption in the housing authority as with any other city depart 
ments; (e€) the city administrator has power (which he has exercised) to make 
surveys of administrative organization and practice. 

The Housing Division of the State of New York in respect to its interests 
exercises its supervision by (a) retaining control of rental policy, budgeting 
and auditing in its contracts of financial assistance with the New York City 
Housing Authority; (0) stationing resident auditors at the housing authority 
offices ; and (c) physical inspections and reviews. 

The Public Housing Administration in respect to the federally aided projects 
exercises its supervisory authority over the New York City Housing Authority 
through its New York regional office which conducts periodic and regular 
(a) fiscal audits; (b) occupancy audits; (c) physical inspections of the prop- 
erties; (d) reviews of the management and operating practices and plans of 
the New York City Housing Authority; and (c) budgetary reviews and ap- 
provals. The most recent fiscal audit was for the period ending December 31, 
1956. The most recent occupancy audit was conducted in April 1956. The last 
completed management review was dated in May 1956. Due to the size and com- 
plexity of this program, continuing surveys are being made of individual project 
and central office operations. 

In addition, the General Accounting Office conducts audits of the New York 
City Housing Authority. Its most recent communication to PHA with respect 
to the local housing authority was February 4, 1957, our reply thereto was 
dated May 8, 1957. Copies of these communications are attached for your ready 
reference 

With this background, the following comments are submitted in connection 
with the accusations contained in the series of newspaper articles concerning 
federally aided projects managed by the New York City Housing Authority. 

The charges relating to communistic activities of staff members of the New 
York City Housing Authority were referred to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion by PHA under date of March 12, 1957, as the Federal agency charged with 
responsibility for investigations of this character. 
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With respect to the charge that the New York City Housing Authority per- 
mitted its ] } { cd i ite pays lly, preventive maintenance surveys of 
all fede y aided projects were made by operating engineers of our New York 
regional office during the period from March 1956 to June 1957. All such proj 
ects were und to be ndard ndition with only ino! eptions. 

In addition, the articles alleged that the tenants of Red Hook Houses, a fed- 
erally aided project, complained of inadequate heat. This complaint was in- 
vestigated by a PHA engineer on February 28, 1957. His report indicated that 
the heating of this project v generally satisfactory (copy of report attached). 
Some complaints may have been caused by the emergency heat rationing system 
instituted by the New York City Housing Authority because of the tugboat strike 
in February 1957 which affected the supply of heavy heating oil. 

The charges of gr mismanagement included a number of specific allega 
tions and inferences. Among the were: Needy families are deprived of low- 
rent apartments while families with substantial income are permitted to remain, 
undue delays in processing tenant applications or requests for transfers, charges 
to tenants for lockout service and excess use of utilities were improper, lavish 
and unnecessary use of automobiles and chauffeurs, salaries paid certain staff 
members were in excess of those paid by other city departments to individuals 
with similar duties, too many layers of supervision in chain of command from 
project to central office, too much paperwork, redtape, and inefficiency in pur- 
chasing, executive director’s only previous experience was as a newspaper re- 





porter, and tenants were 


treated calloulsy and indifferently. 
With to the 


respect charges of tenant ineligibility, the statute (United States 







Housing Act) requires each local housing authority to investigate and determine 
annually the eligibility of each tenant family to continue its occupancy. As 
of December 31, 1956, there were 448 ineligible families in residence in the 







federally aided low-rent housing projects in New York City, representing 0.015 


percent of the tenants. Vacate notices had been served on 371 families, and 
legal action had been started against 149 such families who had not moved 
within the period stated in the nhecice 1 acat Only to th.s exteut, 0.015 per- 







cent, are there high-income families in possession while lower income families 
are waiting to be housed. 

Our studies and analyses of the leasing activities of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority did not indicate excessive delays in the processing of tenant 
applications or requests for transfer. Tenant charges for lockouts are justified 
as a means of assuring economical costs of operation and is a practice followed 
by many local housing authorities. Charges for excess utility consumption are 
required by PHA policy and constitute a valuable means of assuring economy 
in the administration of projects. 

The charge of lavish and unnecessary use of automobiles was justified. PHA 
criticism prior to newspaper articles had been presented to the local housing au- 
thority in the regional director’s letter of May 31, 1956 (copy attached). This 
letter sets forth PHA’s constructive criticism of the New York City Housing 
Authority’s operations resulting from a comprehensive review of the local hous- 
ing authority’s administration. Certain PHA recommendations on this score 










have already been accomplished. 


Further economies have been suggested (letter 





of June 





13, 1957, attached). 


Effort 


is continuing on the staff level to accom- 








plish these economies. 













Salaries of white-collar civil service personnel employed by the New York 
City Housing Authority are reviewed annually by the budget director and 
approved by the Board of Estimate, City of New York. Salaries of blue-collar 


civil service personnel are submitted to the city comptroller annual for his 
approval. 

We agree that the administrative organization of the New York City Housing 
Authority could be improved. PHA’s management reviews have referred to this 
problem. Our New York regional office is currently working with the local 
authority and the city administrator to develop a more effective administrative 
structure, to eliminate excessive layering of supervisory levels, and to develop 
more effective administrative relationships. PHA believes that 


of sta 


the renlinement 
ff functions and other steps now being taken to improve the organizational 
structure of the local authority will help tenant-management relationships. 
PHA’s management reviews have indicated the need for better procurement 
methods, and improvements have been recommended. Our letter of 
May 31, 1956, commented specifically on this phase of New York City Housing 
Authority’s operations. Subsequently, the New York City Housing Authority 







specific 
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established a special task force committee of its employees to review its procure- 
ment, inventory, and related operations. Periodic reports of the committee's 
actions are now made to the commissioners of the local authority and to our 
regional office. This corrective activity will be continued. 

The executive director, referred to in the news stories, has resigned. 

Our May 31, 1956, report commented on the need for closer relationships 
among the central office and project personnel. This, too, is being followed up 
by our New York regional office. 

With respect to allegations of inadequate project police protection and juvenile 
delinquency, problems of policy and cost to the Federal Government were pre- 
sented. This problem has been discussed by our New York regional director, 
the State commissioner of housing, representatives of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority and of the mayor’s office, since any increase in the size of the 
project’s security force will have financial impact on the cost of the Federal, 
State, and city housing programs. As a result of these discussions, the New 
York City Housing Authority has engaged the services of Arthur Wallender, 
former commissioner of the Police Department of the City of New York, to 
study the security force operations, and recommend a revised plan for this 
function. PHA will review proposals for improvement of the security function 
when they are formulated by the New York City Housing Authority and sub- 
mitted for review and approval. 

Some 350,000 persons reside in the housing projects of the New York City 
Housing Authority. Only 30 cities in the United States have larger popu- 
lations. Problems of juvenile delinquency do exist. These are not peculiar, 
however, to low-rent housing projects. They reflect a community, indeed a na- 
tional, problem of great concern. In fact, the incidence of delinquency is sub- 
stantially less in the housing projects, as shown by the following extract from 
the May 1957 report of the city administrator : 


“THE CRIME INCIDENCE” 


“In 1954, the New York City Police Department, as part of its Operation 25, 
undertook a study of the effects of housing conditions on crime incidence. Two 
public-housing projects and two comparable control areas, immediately adjacent 
and containing equivalent populations, were used in the study. The findings 
bear out the conclusions of the city administrator’s office that the incidence 
of crime in housing-authority projects is lower than in comparable areas. The 
police department reported as follows: 

“The Abraham Lincoln Houses, with a population of approximately 5,500 per- 
sons, includes the area between 132d and 135th Streets from Park Avenue to 
Fifth Avenue. The control area selected, with a population of approximately 
5,600 persons, is bounded by 128th Street on the south, 132d Street on the north, 
Park Avenue on the east, and Fifth Avenue on the west. 

“The James Weldon Johnson Houses, with a population of approximately 
5,700 persons, includes the area between 112th and 115th Streets, from Park 
Avenue to Third Avenue. The control area selected, with a population of ap 
proximately 5,800 persons, is bounded by 115th Street on the north, 112th Street 
on the south, Park Avenue on the east, and Fifth Avenue on the west. 

“Tt must be stressed that in addition to the similarity in population size, each 
control area was selected because population characteristics and average 
monthly rent paid were also equivalent. 

“In the Johnson housing project during the period, 7 felonies and 5 misde- 
meanors were reported as compared with 48 felonies and 30 misdemeanors in the 
tenement control area. It is interesting to note that of the 7 felonies reported 
in the Johnson project, in only 2 cases were residents of the project the per- 
petrators. 

“Fewer other incidents (other than crimes) requiring police attention oc- 
curred in the Johnson project area as compared to the tenement control area. 
Summonses amounted to 167 as compared with 557, vehicular street accidents 19 
as compared with 31, aided cases 98 as compared with 320. 

“In the Lincoln Houses, 14 felonies and 12 misdemeanors were reported during 
the test period as compared with 27 felonies and 45 misdemeanors in the com- 
parable tenement area. Once again, it must be noted that of a total of 26 
crimes reported, in only 5 cases were the tenants of the project the perpetrators. 
In 21 instances the project tenants were the victims. 

“Incidents requiring police attention, other than crimes, were fewer in num- 
ber in Lincoln Houses as compared with the comparable tenement area. Sum- 
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monses amounted to 349 as compared with 551, vehicular street accidents 28 
as compared with 67, aided cases 77 as compared with 206. 

“These figures indicate very strongly that housing conditions have a direct 
relationship to crime incidence and other conditions requiring police attention. 
It would seem that when people are provided with better housing conditions, the 
task of the policeman becomes less difficult. Of a total of 228 crimes reported 
in both projects and control areas, only 388 or approximately 16.7 percent oc- 
eurred in the project areas, and, of these, in only a small percent were tenants 
involved as perpetrators.” 

Public Housing Administration’s New York regional office investigated the 
Queensbridge project incidents to ascertain the possibility of, or the extent of, 
racial tensions. It was found that this was not an organized gang fight, but a 
fist fight arising from an attempt of some white teenagers to block a sidewalk 
being used by three Negro youngsters who were leaving the project after attend- 
ing a party in one of the tenant’s homes—a general melee occurred and out- 
siders (not tenants in the project) joined in the fray. A knife was used and 
three people, including a white man and his son, not involved in the fight at 
all, were seriously injured. 

A police investigation resulted in the apprehension of five boys involved 
against whom charges have been placed. Three of the families involved have 
been evicted and eviction action has been initiated against other troublemakers. 
The New York City Housing Authority has recently announced a get-tough 
policy which will result in more evictions of undesirable tenants. A new man- 
ager _ been placed in charge of the project. 

The New York City Housing Authority has worked closely with public and 
private community agencies for many years to secure community sponsorship 
of recreational and other programs to lessen delinquency and vandalism. 

In addition to the normal reviews and audits of the New York City Housing 
Authority made by PHA, two special studies of the authority are being conducted 
by the city—one, an investigation by the city’s department of investigation, the 
other by the city administrator. 

PHA reviews and checks the operation of the New York City Housing Author- 
ity on a regular recurring basis. We have suggested areas in which we believe 
the New York City Housing Authority can improve its efficiency of operations. 
We will follow up with the local authority to assure that our suggestions are 
acted upon. 

We trust that this résumé of actions taken to assist the New York City Housing 
Authority in improving their operations, and the material attached will serve 
your needs. Will you be kind enough to return the attachments at your con- 
venience. May we again point out that we have confined our review and exami: 
nation to those allegations that had direct impact on the federally aided projects 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES FE. SLuSSER, Commissioner. 


Mr. Ratns. As I remember, in regard to the matter of Communist 
infiltration, those charges were not examined by Mr. Slusser’s agency, 
but were referred to the FBI, so I assume those matters are “being 
looked into; is that right ? 

Mr. Waaner. That is correct, and our commissioner of investiga- 
tions, with his people, have been in there a long while, and are still = 
there, and I may say, too, sir, that in all of the matters of the oper: 
tion of the authority in the housing field that they always had to 
receive checkups on the part of the Federal authorities as well as the 
State authorities. 

Mr, Rarns. Mrs, Sullivan. 

Mrs. Sutnivan. I have just one short question Mr. Chairman. 

Mayor Wagner, I am not certain whether your recommendations 
touched on this one point I have in mind. Under the present setup, 
the Federal Government pays two-thirds of the net cost of slum proj- 
ects. Under the highway program for main interstate highways, I 
understand the Federal contribution is 90 percent. I have heard a 
suggestion that since slum clearance is every bit as important as high- 
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way construction, what would be wrong with the idea of raising the 
Federal contribution to slum-clearance proje cts to 90 percent so there 
would be parity with the highway program? That is not necessarily 
my view, but I would like you to comment on that. 

‘Mr. Waener. Mrs. Sullivan, I mentioned that one of the recom- 
mendations at the conference of mayors was that the Federal con- 
tribution in redevelopment be increased from 6624 to 80 percent. If 
anyone would want to sponsor going to 90 pe reent, I am sure the 
cities would appreciate that, too. 

Mrs. Suuiivan. Thank you. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Berrs. I have a couple of questions along that line, Mayor. 

I guess I represent the rural block on the committee. I want to 
be broadminded about it, and I am going to say I have been impressed 
by the testimony that you mayors have given here. I think it is a 
genuine problem. 

I question, though, whether or not it is a 90 percent national prob- 
lem. Do you know what the siaeut ige of the population is that 
live in metropolitan areas? 

Mr. Wacner. Well, I am just taking a guess, I would say at least 
60 percent, and, of course, that depends on how you define a metro- 
politan area 

Mr. Rarns. You mean cities and towns? 

Mr. Wacner. In cities. 

Mr. Rais. The staff can put the correct figure in, I would like to 
know myself. 

Mr. Betrs. The thought occurs to me on the spur of the moment, 
that if it is a national proble m, it may be important what percentage 
the city population bears to the entire population of the country. I 
just thought of that at the moment, and I think maybe that indicates 
why there is opposition from rural groups which you mentioned. 
Practically all of the witnesses here have been from the cities, I 
would say all of them. They have all taken the position that this 
city problem is a national problem, and they have all inferred that 
the opposit ion comes from rural members of the State legislatures, 
and rural blocks—rural thinking. While I am willing to admit it 
is a national problem it seems to me it certainly isn’t a national prob- 
lem in greater proportion than the population of the cities bears to 
the population of the country, and ! think while there have been all 
these inferences of opposition from rural groups, they must have some 
reason for it, and I hope they will have the opportunity to express 
their reasoning. I think it may be because of the imbalance in the 
proportion of Federal contributions 

I am also reminded that anyone that comes here and wants more 
Federal money is, of course, aware of the fact that we can raise the 


Federal debt, but I don’t see ; ry attempt made to raise the debt limit 
of States and local muni ‘palit ies. I am just throwing that out as 
an observation. I think if we are to be broadminded in the rural 
areas and are asked to make some contribution, certainly those who 
speak for the citi e and the cit l nore ought to be broadminded 
enough to realiz the it the contr ‘butis s from the rural areas ought to 
bear some Seen proportion. 

Mr. Wacner. I agree, Congressman. I was a member of the State 
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legislature for a number of vears in New York before the war, and 
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some of my best friends were members from so-called rural sections 
of the State of New York. I do feel that oftentimes it is a misunder- 
standing or lack of knowledge of the problems on the part of, say, the 
rural legislators as far as city problems are concerned, and often on 
the part of the city legislators as to what the rural problems are, and 
I think that the opportunity to visit back and forth to see the problems 
of the city as well as to give those who are in charge of city affairs 
to see the problems of the rural sections would be most beneficial. 

[ may say in connection with assuming responsibilities that after a 
long struggle of a number of years, we finally got the State legislature 
in New York to broaden our basis for taxes so that we have increased 
our burden in the city. We are glad to assume all of our financial 
obligations, as I have said before, our budget in New York City is 
larger than any other State or city budget in the United States, so 
I belie ‘ve, just speaking for New York, and that is the only city I can 
speak for, we are assuming our obligations to I think a pretty good 
extent. 

Mr. Betts. I think that is commendable. I want to reiterate that 
Iam not attempting to minimize city problems. I just thought there 
ought to be consideration given to the proportion of the contribution. 

There has also been mention made that the Federal Government 
contributes 90 percent to the highway program, which, of course, is 
limited only to the Interstate System. 

Mr. Wacner. That is correct. 

Mr. Berrs. And, of course, rather than using that as an argument 
for raising every other contribution, maybe it would be better to 
think in reverse, and maybe cut that down. 

Mr. Wacner. I may say, though, I am strong for our arterial plan 
in the city, we have a good deal of difficulty because there is a lot of 
opposition to the arterial program, particularly when we have to dis- 
place so many people to make it possible. 

We have the argument among the people 1 in New York that a good 
part of the arterial highways are used by those who are coming just 
through the city rather than the people in the city itself and “when 
any of these programs go into effect, a good deal of our property goes 
off the tax rolls. 

Mr. Berrs. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Asutry. Mayor Wagner, I want to say how impressed I have 
been with your excellent statement. 

You made a number of suggestions in your prepared statement. On 
page 2 you made the suggestion to which you have re — recently 
that the Federal financial participation in the net cost of redevelop- 
ment projects should ine cas to 80 percent from its present 6624 
percent. 

I am wondering what you might think of the idea of tying such an 
increase to an incentive formula. In other words, one which would 
permit the larger Federal ratio, 80 percent, if the State makes part 
of the city’s contribution. In other words, suppose it would work 
this wily, that the Federal Government would agree to providing 
80 percent of the funds if the State in turn agreed to provide 10 per- 
cent, leaving the city with the last 10 percent. 

Mr. Wacner. Well, I am sure, speaking for myself, and I think 
[can for my colleagues, we would have certainly no objection to such 
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an arrangement, provided we would receive the 10 percent from the 
State. 

Mr. Asuiey. You proposal here is just a straight increase, and I 
just wondered if you had given any thought to an incentive idea 
such as this, and whether you think it would be meritorious. 

Mr. Waener. I was presenting the thinking of the conference of 
mayors which asked for an increase of from 6624 percent to 80 per- 
cent, and that would be a lessening of the burden on the local govern- 
ments, because we now contribute 3314, and that would lower it to 
20 percent. 

The State does not participate in that. We would be glad to have 
them participate. 

Mr. Asuxery. I suppose you stick with your own idea set forth on 
page 3, the straight increase from 6624 to 80 percent, without the 
incentive idea that I proposed. I say that because you would have to 
go to the State legislature under this idea that I suggest, wouldn't 
you ¢ 

Mr. Waener. That is correct. 

Mr. Asutey. Where you would have to work through your State 
representatives to see that the money is supplied to the cities. 

Mr. Wacener. Get them to assume that burden, that is correct. 

Mr. Asuiry. Thank you. 

Mr. Rarns. I have here a letter from Congressman Don Magnuson 
in which he encloses a letter from the mayor of Vancouver, addressed 
to Mr. Betters, but referred to the attention of this committee, on 
the subject of slum clearance. I am going to include it in the record. 

(The letters referred to above are as follows :) 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Comnciittee, 
Subcommittee on Housing, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Enclosed is a copy of a letter from the city of Vancouver 
concerning the urban renewal program. I would appreciate it if you could enter 
it in the record of your January 8, 1958, hearings on housing. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don MAGNUSON, Member of Congress. 


City OF VANCOUVER, WASH., January 8, 1958. 
Mr. Harry R. BETTreRs, 
Executive Director, the United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. BettTers: This is in response to Mayor Wagner’s request for state- 
ments of testimony to support continuance and acceleration by sufficient appro- 
priations of the urban renewal and allied housing programs under title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

Vancouver is one of the first of a number of cities in the State of Washington 
to undertake renewal. We are making application to benefit from Federal part- 
nership as made possible by our State enabling act which became effective 6 
months ago. Our substantial community investment in planning and program- 
ing to reach this stage of virtual participation is at stake, and our reliance on 
Federal financial assistance for the clearance activities leaves us at the mercy 
of the good faith of the Congress in continuing and accelerating this vital pro- 
gram. 

Neither the municipalities nor the States of the Northwest are in a financial 
position to shoulder urban renewal financial responsibilities at the grassroots 
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level. This economic plight is fostered by the national taxation policies and 
philosophies of long standing. These do not appear so readily changeable as 
to permit remedy to the blight conditions bred by nationwide circumstances, 
nor do we believe that blight conditions which undermine the economic well-being 
of the Nation can be ignored and abandoned. To do so would mean that a Federal 
responsibility is being shirked at a stage when the Nation is attempting to pose 
as a leader of the world in international maturity. 

We are also dependent upon the collateral policies of section 7.01 assistance 
for metropolitan planning aid. The city subscribes to the preventive aspects of 
Federal policy necessary to arrest and deter the spread of slum conditions to 
newer development. This is a good investment which may pay higher dividends 
than the more costly clearance and rehousing activities. 

Our experience with the recently approved section 221 mortgage assistance 
made possible as a result of our workable program which was certified last April 
is discouraging. The inflexible formula pegged at $9,000 maximum tends to 
undermine the desired policy of providing a minimum standard of development; 
and, quite to the contrary, it encourages speculative pressure from promoters 
to provide substandard building which may become tomorrow’s slum. A re- 
examination of low-rent public housing appropriations, and acceptance of the 
philosophies attendant thereto by the Congress and administration, may be the 
only practical and logical answer. 

Insofar as the size of the long-range job of renewal is concerned, this is difficult 
for us to estimate on a broader scale than Vancouver alone. It is our local 
finding, however, that approximately 6 percent of the community will require 
clearance in the foreseeable future. This appears to be about a $36 million job. 
On a per capita basis, this will involve an investment of nearly $1000 per person. 
If this could be prorated at $25 per person per year, for 40 years, we would have 
an annual redevelopment program in the order of $1 million for a long time. 
For a small city of 40,000 inhabitants this is a staggering job without Federal 
aid. 

The magnitude of the job, the consequences of untimely delay, and the neces- 
sity of action all require a continuance of the program on a scale to meet the 
problems involved. Legislative attention is urgent to appropriate sufficient funds, 
to cut the redtape of administrative delays, and to put this Nation competitively 
ahead of the world in revitalizing its productive machinery. A strong, urban 
industrial economy is the foundation of all public policy—domestie and inter- 
national. 

Your incorporation of this position into the record of the hearing will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
H. L. SCHUMACHER, 
Mayor, City of Vancouver, Wash. 
FLOYD CLARK, 
Chairman, Citizens Advisory Committee (Manager, Seattle First Na- 
tional Bank), 

Mr. Rains. Yesterday’s New York Post contained a column by Mr. 
William V. Shannon that mentions the fact that the mayor was going 
to make a sentimental journey to Washington to testify before the 
House subcommittee on behalf of slum clearance and urban renewal, 
and said it is an occasion for sentiment because the existing program 
is derived from title I of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Act of 
1949. It is a good article, and I am going to include it in the record, 
with the permission of the committee, following your testimony, Mr. 
Mayor. 

(The article referred to above is as follows:) 


[New York Post, Thursday, January 9, 1958] 


His FATHER’S HOUSE 


(By William V. Shannon) 


WASHINGTON.—Mayor Wagner makes a sentimental journey to Washington 
tomorrow to testify before a House subcommittee on behalf of the slum clearance 
and urban renewal program, It is an occasion for sentiment because the existing 
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programs derive from title I of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Act of 1949, 
the last measure sponsored in his father’s name before his retirement that year, 

The trip has, however, a twofold practical purpose. As mayor of the Nation’s 
largest city, Wagner has grave slum problems for which he needs Federal help, 
The second objective is to rally popular and congressional support against the 
prospect of a cutback in Federal housing subsidies to provide more funds for 
missiles. 

To the stars from a cold-water tenement seems to be the prevailing attitude, 

This missiles versus slum clearance argument provides insight into the working 
of the administration. One of the most curious characteristics of President 
Eisenhower and his colleagues, for example is their ignorance of history. 

In 1933, Senator Wagner put a provision for slum clearance in the original 
law establishing the Federal Public Works Administration. Four years later 
came the first major legislation in this field, the Wagner Housing Act. Housing 
was still new territory for Government. There was much confusion over what 
role the Government should play and how to play it. Measured against the 
need and the opportunity, housing probably represented the major failure of 
the prewar New Deal. 

Few knew this better than the elder Wagner. Many mistakes, painful ex- 
perience, and nearly 15 years of experimentation went into the Housing Act of 
1949. Along the way, converts joined the caravan. One was the late Senator 
Taft, who respected facts and experience in domestic economic affairs just as 
he resisted them in foreign affairs. Taft concluded that private interests could 
not build rental housing for working people and still make a profit. He and 
Wagner merged their views in a mixed program. The Government would pro- 
vide Government owned and operated public housing; it would also subsidize 
private real estate developers and bankers to make it profitable for them to 
clear old neighborhoods and redevelop them. This double-pronged approach is 
incorporated in the 1949 law. 

The program was just getting under way when the Korean war created short- 
ages of steel and building materials. During the past 5 years, the Eisenhower 
administration has acted toward the housing program very much like a dog 
inspecting a2 newcomer; there has been much sniffing, pawing of the air, and 
intermittent inarticulate noises. 

The slum clearance program is not that suspicious or complex. A local hous- 
ing authority buys the property in a slum neighborhood, razes the buildings, and 
sells the cleared land to a private real estate group at a low price. The Federal 
Government pays two-thirds of the cost. The private purchasers then develop 
the area in accordance with a plan previously approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment and with mortgage money guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

A year ago the Eisenhower administration asked for $250 million for this 
program but cut the request to $175 million once the economy drive reached full 
force. Congress ignored this wavering and voted $350 million. The Presi- 
dent regretfully signed the bill, denouncing it as inflationary, and impounded 
the $100 million which was the difference between what Congress voted and 
what he had originally requested. He released half of this money last month 
along with certain other housing subsidies in an effort to stem the recession. 
Yet the slum clearance money will not stimulate the economy now for the same 
reason that it was not inflationary last summer—because there is a drag of 2 to 
3 years before projects are approved and the money begins to flow. 

The list of witnesses before the Housing subcommittee headed by Representa- 
tive Rains (Democrat, Alabama), an able and experienced supporter of slum 
clearance, demonstrates the broad support the program has among city officials, 
businessmen, and labor unions. The merchants, bankers, and owners of down- 
town property know that they must rescue decaying centers of the Nation’s 
aging cities if they are to save their investments. Politicians want to reverse 
the population trend to the suburbs. The mayors have indorsed a 10-year pro 
gram of $500 million a year. Neither Taft nor ex-Governor Dewey would find 
this proposal out of line with their experience; General Eisenhower, however, 
has made it one of his stock examples of a nonessential program advocated by 
the people who lack local self-reliance. 


Mr. Ratns. We thank you for appearing. Come back and see us. 

Mr. Wacner. Thank you. 

Mr. Rarns. Our next witness is another distinguished mayor, a 
former colleague of ours, and a well-beloved gentleman here on Capi- 
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tol Hill. He is not only a good mayor, but he is a good host. We are 
glad to have as the next witness Mayor Poulson of the city of Los 
Ange les. 

Mr. Poulson is also the vice president of the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. We are glad to have you here, Mayor Poulson. 
You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORRIS POULSON, MAYOR, CITY OF 
LOS ANGELES 


Mr. Poutson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, you still have the way of 
making a fellow feel good. Like my distinguished friend and col- 
league, Mayor Wagner, of New York, I am happy to appear before 
the committee at this time and in this cause, but I might say my 
pleasure is enhanced by the fact that I was serving nt my fifth term in 
Congress at the time I was elected mayor of Los Angeles, and I can 
appreciate what it means to be on that side of the t: ible, and let me 
say here for the record that as a Congressman, and as a mayor, the 
functions are somewhat different. The responsibilities, when you 
have all of the problems, sometimes gives you an opportunity to 
change some of your viewpoints, or at least to moder ate them. 

[t is appropriate that the first speaker this morning should be 
Mayor Wagner because he is the executive head of America’s largest 
city where I am positive that the problems of urban renew: al are more 
acute than they are in any other city in the United States. Mayor 
Wagner is also representing the United States Conference of Mayors 
which in turn represents numerous cities where the challenge of 
growth and decay calls for prompt and effective action. 

I compliment him upon his statement, and, as I will say, the prob- 
lems of all of the cities are different, and they become more complex 
the larger they are. 

[ think it is also fitting the at I should follow M: ayor Wagner because 
Los Angeles is now the third ae city in Americ a, and a careful 
analysis of all the statistics makes it clear that within a relatively few 
years Los Angeles will be cotta! New York. I assure you that I 
do not say this with what some might call chamber-of-commerce 
boastfulness. A population growth as great and rapid as ours has 
been, demands a type of action that leaves very little time or justifica- 
tion for boasting. If we had methods of throttling it, we would have 
more satisfaction. 

We are “ior now the largest city in area, being second only to Lon- 
don, England, in this respect. As a consequence, we have a variety of 
problems that is unmatched anywhere. Also, because of our con- 
tinued and accelerated rate of growth for decades some of the prob- 
lems are unusual. Among them are those of providing adequate 
housing for all of our citizens, the elimination of blight and slums 
and the prevention of deterioration in residential buildings. 

The preliminary approach to the solution of these problems in Los 
Ange les began 10 years ago and it was started primarily on the basis 
of providing public | housing. However, because of the vast area of 
Los Angeles, our city does not have the density of population gener- 
ally found in most other I: arge cities and public housing did not prove 
to be an effective solution as had originally been anticipated. 
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As a result of that the people voted to discontinue the public hous- 
ing program. In fact, several of the public housing projects have 
not been utilized to their fullest extent. The Public Housing Author- 
ity has discontinued the maintenance of one housing project and is 
considering similar action for another in the near future. 

However, I want to say very definitely, that urban renewal could 
not exist, would not be successful unless you had some public housing 
projects for the simple reason that you must have a place to place the 
dislocated people who are unable to find residences in a certain eco- 
nomic category. 

Los Angeles was a little slow in accepting the urban renewal pro- 
gram and there were a few setbacks when the program was first 
started. Despite that I can say now that there is a general awareness 
of the benefits to be derived from it and the necessity for pushing this 
program to the fullest extent is thoroughly realized. I am happy to 

say that as mayor I have given urban renewal top priority and the city 
has become incre: singly active in it. 

We feel that our record in this field for the past few years has been 
extremely good. Our first redevelopment project, the Ann Street 
project, is about 90 percent complete. This involved the removal of 
an old residential section and its conversion to commercial and indus- 
trial purposes. All of the former occupants have been relocated to 
more desirable housing and the new industrial development has pro- 
vided new sources of employ ment. 

Our second goal, the Bunker Hill project—and I say without want- 
ing to boast in any way this is one that will equal or excel the great 
Lincoln Square project of which they speak in New York—it involves 
the replacement of blighted buildings within a 136-acre area adjacent 
to the central business district and their replacement primarily by 
high-rise, well separated, multiple residential and commercial build- 
ings with suitable landscaping and other considerations for improved 
appearance. 

This Bunker Hill project, 136 acres, happens to be right in the heart 
of the city. When the city was first built, we found that the elite 
lived in this particular area, we find houses that date back to the early 
days of Los Angeles, and now they are strictly slums. They are owned 
by nonresidents, of course, who live in the best sections of the city, 
and because of the low taxes and excessive rents they get, which is very 
low for an individul, but the way they crowd them in it does become 
a slum project. 

Now, in this particular area, the taxes, of course, are lower, we know 
that it would be impossible for any particular landowner to go in there 
and make this investment of putting up an apartment house, or the 
like, because of the environment, so it has to be done strictly under the 
urban renewal program. 

This project will be ready for final approval before the end of this 
month. As an indication of its magnitude the estimated ultimate 
development by private capital investment will be in excess of $200 
million and the project involves a commitment of more than $40 
million for loan purposes and a grant of probably more than $14 
million in assistance funds from the Federal Government. 

We have three other such projects which we expect (and — 
will be finally approved and underway before the end of 1958. We 
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also have 10 additional projects on which preliminary work has been 
started and which are expected to be carried through at an early date. 

For statistical purposes the city of Los Angeles has been divided 
into approximately 1,000 separate communities averaging about 300 
acres each. The census of 1950 indicates that blight has developed 
to such an extent that urgent consideration is warranted in at least 
100 of these communities. I have with me for submission to your 
committee a listing of our anticipated urban renewal needs, involving 
redevelopment projects for the next 10-year period. This report 
shows that we anticipate completing projects in 40 communities dur- 
ing this period. We also have a rigid code enforcement in what is 
known as the skid-row area as well as general enforcement through- 
out the city. The nonassisted Sawtelle project is also a code-enforce- 
ment program which is being given special considerations. 

This skid-row area is just what it says—it is a skid-row section of 
the city where the old commercial buildings have been turned into 
types of apartments where most of our vice originates, and what we 
are doing under our rigid code enforcement is that we are going in 
there and holding hearings and condemning the property and com- 
pelling the people to tear it down, and naturally the result is that 
they are putting up new buildings instead, or in the event they could 
be rehabilitated, they are doing that. We have had a few lawsuits, 
but in «all of them up to date we have been successful in maintaining 
that position. 

All of this activity by the city government has been premised on 
continued support by the Federal Government, particularly from the 
standpoint of providing the necessary funds to assist the cities in 
carrying out their programs. We feel that both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local governments have committed themselves to 
such an extent that we could not possibly consider stopping now. 

I heard the President’s message yesterday, and I can still make that 
statement. 

I am certain that I speak for the overwhelming majority of the 
citizens of Los Angeles when I say that we are unalterably com 
mitted to the use of private capital in the promotion and completion 
of urban renewal projects whenever we can and to the greatest de- 
gree possible. However, as the statistics I have presented will make 
clear, we will need during the next 10 years assistance funds from 
the Federal Government amounting to $193,763,000. That is on the 
basis of the contemplated program that we have. 

As I have previously indicated this estimate is based on factual 
information gathered in the 1950 census. These projects cannot, of 
course, be completed without invoking the power of eminent domain. 

Mayor Wagner has stated that the population of the United States 
is expected to increase by at least 65 million by 1975. Our own stat- 
isticians inform me that if the present trend of population increase 
continues in Los Angeles that city, by 1975, will have more than 
4,500,000 people. It seems clear to me that this will make the need 
for urban renewal programs more urgent than ever and that long 
before 1975 we will be compelled to step up our urban renewal 
activity. 

I am particularly happy to note President Eisenhower’s action just 
recently, of releasing an additional $50 million of urban renewal 
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funds, for capital grants. However, I wish to join with Mayor 
Wagner in his request for the immediate release of the entire avail- 
able $450 million and a continui ing annual authorization over the next 
10-year period of an amount at least equal to the amount appropriated 
for the 1958 fiscal year. 

In Los Angeles, we have become acutely aware of the need for addi- 
tional schools, streets, highways, water, and sewage disposal and other 
municipal facilities in connection with the pushing of urban renewal 
projects. Due to conditions largely beyond our control—the rapid 
drift of population in our direction—we cannot provide locally all of 
the funds needed for these improvements. We wish to emphasize the 
need for a change in the present law to permit Federal financial parti- 
cipation in dire cases on a larger percentage basis than at the present 
time. 

Last year I joined in an appeal to this committee when the urban 
renewal program was threatened by a proposed reduction in the funds 
to be made available by the Federal Government. I have heard that 
there is a possibility that this attempt may be repeated. It is difficult 
for me to understand how this can be done. 

As a former Congressman, I am aware of the priority ee to 
national defense—and I want to say in that connection that I also 
know this much. I agree that there is a seriousness, but I know posi- 
tively that they sure grab the ball whenever they have an opportunity, 
and they certain don’t hesitate in an atte mpt to be moderate, and they 
never underestimate it, especially about budget time, and I think that, 
of course, leaves with you gentlemen a very serious problem, but it is 
one in which you are going to have to use a lot of sane judgment. 
Naturally national defense has the priority, properly so, in allocating 
funds in the budget. 

I am also aware of the demands for reduction in governmental 
expenses at this time. However, I feel that the promotion of needed 
domestic programs for the development and betterment of our in- 
ternal affairs cannot be ignored. 

I think that rather than starting new programs they certainly 
should keep the ones which they have started going, because under 
the old adage, the hen can sit on too many eggs and they will all spoil. 
The few programs which are needed and which are constructive we 
certainly should keep going. 

I fail to see what we would gain if we concentrate on a defense 
program that would make it necessary to neglect important local pro- 
grams that mean so much for morale, loyalty, and the prosperity 
necessary to support the Federal Government, especially in times of 
crisis. It aodls be much like putting a golden roof on a house when 
the foundation has been weakened by termites. 

As an active member of the United States Conference of Mayors, I, 
too, know that my sentiments, as expressed here, are representative of 
those of other local administrators throughout the land. The bene- 
ficial results that can come from the development of this program have 
been fully demonstrated in many localities and in many ways over the 
whole country. They have a direct effect on the reduction of crime, 
communicable diseases , juvenile delinquency, and the promotion of 
the general welfare of the entire c ity. 

In that connection, I can say that the statistics put out recently by 
our police department will show that 50 percent of our crime comes 
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from just certain areas, and that is in these congested and low-income 
areas where we have the problems that I am discussing. 

In addition to this, and possibly of even more importance from a 
fiscal standpoint, is the fact that the completion of an urban renewal 
project inevitably results in more income for all of the governmental 
agencies on all levels. 

Improved living conditions, improved rental income, and reduction 
of expenditures of tax-derived funds for law enforcement all occur 
as the result of the completion of an urban renewal project. It may 
be conceded that an outlay of tax moneys must be made available in 
excess of the immediate returns but the ultimate result will surely 
be an increase in the prosperity of the country and in the available 
tax moneys for the operation of government: al affairs. 

At this point I would remind you of the great benefits this pro- 
gram would confer on your efforts and ours to} improve relations with 
minority groups which is something every mayor of every large city 
will understand in these times of stress and friction. 

[ feel that two of the other proposals submitted by Mayor Wagner 
to you are of especial importance. One of the basic difficulties we 
face is the time required between the initiation of a project and its 
completion. It is, therefore, extremely necessary that the controlling 
legislation be amended to permit the acquisition of land as soon as it 
is determined to be blighted and to allow for subsequent preparation 
of the final plans for its redevelopment. 

The second of these proposals concerns the inadequate mortgage 
credit arrangements now available. A program must be evolved 
which will be more attractive to private financial interests. 

I am, therefore, happy to endorse the program recommended by 
the United States Conference of Mayors in its entirety as presented 
by Mayor Wagner. It will advance the cause of a better, stronger 
America by going to the very root of American culture and the 
American way of life—the salvaging of the American economy and 
the restoration of the strength of local government. Without their 
deep concern for these, the people cannot develop and maintain the 
patriotism in their national affairs that is so essential to our survival 
as a free nation. 

It is possible that you may desire further information about some 
of the details of the program we are pursuing in Los Angeles or 
about the relationship of our local program to the national ‘picture . 
If you do we sh: ul be only too happy to provide it. I have with me 
Mr. William McCann, our urban renewal coordinator. He also is 
one of my most valued executive assistants and is thoroughly familiar 
with what we are trying to do. If any member of the committee has 
any questions Mr. McCann or I will be pleased to give you the desired 
inform: ation. 

I would like to state at this time, if it is not out of line, that I 
would like to welcome the Senator from Pennsylvania, who I have 
met in the troubles of the mayors of the cities. I want to say in the 
event you don’t ask me, Mr. Chairman, about the return of some of 
these powers and the like to the States, I think you will find in all 
of the heavily populated States that their legislatures, their charters 
were originally set up on a rural basis, and we find that the legisla- 
tures are dominated by the rural sections. 
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Mr. Betts, I think the statistics show that the nonfarm inh bitants 
in the country are 85 percent. ‘Those living in what we call the 
medium-sized or large cities is close to 65 percent, and when ycu com- 
pare on the basis of the amount of assistance that you olive to the 
people living in the cities, if you want to take it on a statistical basis, 
I think that that would raise q uit ea quest io mn when you come to our 
farm progr als, and the Su thsi dies we give there, and | speak as one 
who has a business interest as a farmer, I am strictly in the city and 
I think I know a little about that problem. It is a problem which 
we can’t begin to handle strictly on a statistical basis. We have to 
take it as the overall problem, because what we find in the cities ig 
that when there is not any work, or there are no opportunities in the 
smal ir’ cities than in the farm areas, and that is becoming greater 
every day because of the mechanization going on on the farms, farms 
are os ‘coming larger because of the necessity of ~~ new modern tech- 
niques and we find th: it those people alw: ays go to the city, so we 
take your problems off of your hands in many ws Lys. 

They come there perhaps because they can get that type of assist- 
ance, but that is something we can’t stop. ‘They come from inany 
States. We have quite a few from your chairman’s State, and it just 
adds to our problems as we go along. 

The main concern we are thinking about is where it becomes the 
concern of both the rural areas and the cities, the fact that we have 
a healthy country not only from the standpoint of physical well- 
being, but in other ways as well. That doesn’t mean that we are 
doling it out to them, but we have to create an atmosphere. 

Mr. Ratns. Mayor, we are glad to have you, and also we extend 
our very warm greetings to our colleague from the other side of the 


Capitol, Senator Clark. I remember when this committee was in 
Philadelphia, he was mayor of the City of Brotherly Love, and he 
gave a fine presentation to this subcommittee. Ile can do just as 
well from the side of the table from which he speaks now. 

Senator Crark. Thank you very much. I thank you for the cour- 
tesy of allowing me to sit up here with you of the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 

Mr. Rats. I have a number of questions, but I am going to defer 
to Mr. McDonough. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Mr. Chairman, let me say that I welcome the 
mayor of Los Angeles here. He is not only the distinguished mayor 
of the third largest city in the United States, but a distinguished 
Member of the House of Representatives with an excellent rec cord on 
some of the very essential things that had to do with the economic 
welfare of southern California and Los Angeles and the whole State 
of California. I think he has made an excellent statement. I think 
he covered some of the vital points that have to do with urban renewal 
in the city of Los Angeles, and we from California find it very difficult 
at times to convince the people in the Kast of the tremendous problems 
that we face in migration of new people into southern California, 
and the whole State of California, bringing with them the problems 
that many of the cities in the East do not have. 

Y esterday afternoon, the California delegation had a meeting with 
the mayor’s representative, the Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
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visors, and the director of air pollution—we have an air-pollution 
problem in southern California. 

The point I want to make is that this problem is the same with the 
mayor of the city of Los Angeles as it is with the whole State. 

Figures were given to us yesterday indicating that every year 
Southern California assumes the problems equal to a city of the size 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., including the sewage disposal, the traflic problems, 
the economic problems, the welfare problems, and the housing 
problems. 

With that increase in population, and, of course, with the great in- 
crease in modern new homes, we still have the problem of maintaining 
the blighted areas, removing the blighted areas where sanitation and 
safety and living conditions are no longer desirable, and we have 
enforced, as the mayor said, a rigid enforcement for demolition—not 
only alteration, but demolition of buildings. 

We actually send our building commissioner through the mayor’s 
office and through the county of Los Angeles to the property owner 
and inform them within a certain period of time this building is going 
to be demolished whether you like it or not, and they are demolished 
and new buildings are built. That is part of the urban-renewal pro- 
gram that the city of Los Angeles is assuming on its own, and I cer- 
tainly join with the mayor in the request that we continue our urban 
renewal grant-in-aid program to a point where it will not be a year- 
to-year program, but one that we can look forward to with some 
continuation of the program from one year to another so we can finally 
get this kind of building out of the way and get more modern living 
conditions. 

Mr. Rarns. Thank you, Mr. McDonough. 

I have one question, Mayor. I noted in your statement that you 
approved the position of the United States Conference of Mayors 
and the AMA resolution for a 10-year extension of the program, and 
you say at not less than the present rate of $350 million a year. I 
believe you said your city would need $193 million. 

Now, in checking over the figures of the AMA, I note that the 
survey of the city of Los Angeles states that you need $350 million. I 
assume the $193 million figure in your statement is for 5 years. The 
survey of AMA said $193 million for Los Angeles for 5 years and 

$350 million for 10 years. 

Mr. Pounson. I think we have reduced those since the survey was 
made, 

Mr. Rains. I wanted to get clarification of that. 

Mr. Poutson. We have tried to be conservative. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrerr. No questions. 

Mr. Rains. Dr. Talle. 

Mr. Tate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You mentioned baseball, Mr. Mayor. Baseball is my game, and 
how are you doing out there in Los Angeles? 

Mr. Poutson. W ell, I think that by next week we will have this 
little problem solved. 

Mr. Tair. You have the support of an old philosopher who said 
demand for change is not made by people who are treated well under 
conditions as they are. 
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Mr. Pourson. That is right. 

Mr. Tatie. Now, I would like to turn to a question that I have 
been asking repeatedly. As representatives of States and municipali- 
ties have appeared before this committee, I have asked each one, I 
think almost each one, about the possibility of the States assisting 
in urban renewal and slum clearance operations. I am not saying 
that they should carry the whole burden, I am suggesting assisting 
and sup »plementing the Federal program. I base the idea on the 
premise that States, because of the tax exempt status of their bonds, 
can borrow at a lower interest cost than can the Federal Government. 
That is generally true of municipalities also. 

At the moment, your State, California, Mr. Mayor, has credit that 
sells at about the same yield as that of the Federal Government. 
What would you think of working out some arrangement for our 
States to partic ipate and assist in connection with the program car- 
ried on by the Federal Government in urban renewal and slum- 
clearance ¢ 

Mr. Poutson. I would say if you can work out a bill which puts 
a little emphasis, or in such a way that they won’t soateel it entirely 
in other words, we talk about giving things back to the people, giving 
responsibilities back to the people. There is only one way you are 
going to do that, that is back to the cities, because that is where the 
people are. 

The State—and I believe this runs true in most cases—the State 
governments have the best lobbied legislatures over either city or 
Federal Government. I think it is the treatment that you would get 
from the State. 

li there was some way that you put up a certain amount, the cities 
put up a certain amount and then the State has to, out of pride and 
out of compulsion, indirect compulsion they would probably do it. 
If you left it hinging upon the State, entirely, you would find im- 
mediately in these areas that you would have these sectional and 
factional fights coming up, and these programs are so important 
that I don’t believe they can go through these yearly fights. 

I believe, I firmly believe that we can work out a basis where we 
take the responsibility back closer to home, and the financial respon- 
sibility, too, so that it is handled on such a basis, but we know to do 
this we are going to have to change the setups in many State govern- 
ments, which is one of the big problems we have on the Pacific coast, 
and you have it on the east coast. 

Mr. Tate. I want to say, Mr. Mayor—and I remember you from 
your years of service as a Member of Congress during which our 
associations were always very pleasant—that you understand it is 
our business to see to it that we get this very important job done at the 
least cost. We must keep in “mind the purchasing power of the 
dollar. We must remember that people who have fixed incomes, who 
rely for their living, say, on pensions, savings accounts, annuities, old- 
age assistance, soci: al secur ity, and so on, are hard put to it if the back- 
bone of your dollar is weakened. That is an item we must keep in 
mind, inasmuch as the Federal debt can be monetized. We must keep 
in mind the danger of inflation. 

I want to thank you very much for appearing here, Mr. Mayor, 
and perhaps you will extend my greetings to the very large portion 
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of the population of Los Angeles that has moved out there from my 
State of Lowa. 

Mr. Rains. Are there any further questions? We are running be- 
hind. 

Mr. Wipnau. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ratns. Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Wipnatu. Mr. Mayor, we certainly are delighted to see you 
back here, and enjoyed seeing you on the House floor yesterday; it 
seemed quite natural. 

I just have one question. Wasn’t the original request of the Con- 
ference of Mayors for $500 million a year for 10 years ? 

Mr. Povrson. I believe it was, then we discussed the situation after 
sputnik, and we thought that we tried to taper that down in line with 
what has been done or should be done on all the programs. As I 
stated before, knowing if the military is ever given an opportunity 
they cert: ainly don’t underestimate the necessity for funds, while it 
is very important that we have sufficient funds, it has got to be spent 
prudently, and you also have to realize that these other programs, 
as the President stated yesterday, I think, are still a needed program, 
because we want to have a healthy Nation. I think it is on that basis 
the conference, indirectly with Mayor Wagner and others, may have 
made that alteration. 

Mr. Wipnati. What you are asking now is what you feel is the 
urgent need ? 

Mr. Poutson. That is to keep it from dying, yes. 

Mr. Rarns. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Asuiry. I am wondering, Mr. Mayor, what you think of the 
proposal to increase the Federal share from 6624 percent to 80 per- 
cent, as was discussed earlier ? 

Mr. Poutson. Well, I can answer that maybe in several categories. 
Being an officer of the United States Conference of Mayors, I can say 
that there are certainly some places where that is going to be a neces- 
sity, increasing it. If, as Dr. Talle stated, they can work out a formula 
or a method by which the States can be really compelled or coe reed, in 
other words, to pay their share of it, ‘ie [ think under those cireum- 
stances we could work along on the formula we have, but that is some- 
thing I don’t know as to the limitations, but certainly if a city was to 
get, say, a certain grant, and the Federal Government agreed on it, 
the city agreed to put up their part, the State refuses, they are not 
going to get by with it as easily. They will practically come along. 

If you can work out a formula like that, that is going to be a tough 
one, 1 can tell you. I used to be in the legislature. 

Mr. Rains. Are there any further questions ? 

Mayor, our thanks to you. We hope you will stick around with us 
for a few days. 

Mr. Poutson. All right, and the next time you come out, when the 
baseball season is on, I will take you to the game, 

Mr. Rarns. Our next witness is the Honorable David Lawrence, 
mayor of Pittsburgh, and with him is Mr. Charles B. Nutting, presi- 
dent of ACTION and director of the Buhl Foundation; Mr. Adolph 
W. Schmidt, of T. Mellon & Sons, and chairman of the Allegheny 
Conference of Community Development. 

Weare happy to have you here, gentlemen. 
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Before you start, let me ask you a que sstion. IT have been seelIng you 
at Democratic conventions for a long time. Ifow long have you been 
mayor of Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Twelve years, Iam starting a new term of 4 years, 

Mr. Ratns. We are happy to have you here and will listen with 
interest to your te stimony. You may proceed, 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID L. LAWRENCE, MAYOR, PITTSBURGH, 
PA.; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES B. NUTTING, PRESIDENT, 
ACTION-HOUSING, INC. (ALLEGHENY COUNCIL TO IMPROVE OUR 
NEIGHBORHOODS-HOUSING, INC.); AND A. W. SCHMIDT, PRESI- 
DENT, ALLEGHENY CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY DEVELOP. 
MENT, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Lawrence. Thank you very much. First, | am happy to fol- 
low the baseball-minded mayor of Los Angeles, and I would like to 
observe that as I sat here and listened to him I am more impressed 
than ever with the saying that open confession 1s 900d for the soul, 
because for a great many years while he was in Congress he was some- 
what on the other side of this question, and it didn’t take him long 
after he got into the city hall to discover the problems of the city 
governments, which is, very frankly, the poor relation of all the 
branches of government. 

I am here both as mayor of Pittsburgh and as chairman of the 
Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh. I am privileged 
and pleased to appear to defend the Federal Government’s participa- 
tion in the urban-renewal program. As swiftly moving as this world 
of ours is, it is hard for me to realize that it was less than a year ago 
that I plead before the Senate Subcommittee on Housing for con- 
tinuing appropriations for urban renewal. 

I understood at that time that the threat of reduced funds for re- 
newal stemmed from the belief that urban renewal, all of a sudden, 
was contributing to inflation. I assume, from what I read, that to- 
day I must defend the program because all of a sudden we, as a 
Nation, have become conscious of outer space. 

From the panic of antiinflation, we have switched to the panic of 
antisputnik. 

Today there are those who contend that we should concentrate all 
of our energies in mastering the outer atmosphere; that we should 
propel urban renewal, along with other worthy domestic programs, 
into another type of space—a vacuum. 

I trust that this element is in the minority, for many of us ap- 
preciate, as never before, that cities cannot and do not operate in 
vacuums. Our urban centers are dynamic and everchanging. They 
are the symbols of our mechanized society. They are the rapidly 
ane home of two-thirds of the population of this great Nation. 

I desire to back up my statement here as to the urban Er ation. 
We have looked into the figures, and it is two-thirds of the Nation 
now living in urban areas. And as more people migrate into these 
urban regions, the demand for services will swell at a tremendous 
rate. Regardless of what we have to spend for rockets, missiles and 
other space projects, these people will need space for housing, space 
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for industry, space for moving vehicles, parking space and pedestrian 
space, 

Under these tremendous pressures, cities cannot stand still. They 
must forge ahead, or they will retrogress and be strangled in their 
own decadence. 

In Pittsburgh, shortly after World War II, we chose to push for- 
ward with all of the determination and energy we could muster. We 
plunged headlong into the task of rebuilding our city—all of us— 
“Sp iergenpe civic, business and labor leaders working together 

All of us are resolved that Pittsburgh’s survival as a productive 
center ie pends on how quickly we can solve the many complex prob- 
lems of a city that had grown old and no longer was attractive for 
yrivate investment. 

The 10 years of rebuilding Pittsburgh has not been an exercise to 
see who would plant the flag on the ts allest new skyscraper. Nor has 
it been simply an attempt to improve on the blessings of nature by 
elevating our aesthetic qualities. 

This program, this massive effort has been a test of whether Pitts- 
burgh is able to provide a healthy core for the vast region of 3 mil- 
lion persons who look wpon Pittsburgh as their economic, social, and 
cultural capital. 

Our success has been remarkable, indeed, particularly in advancing 
new ideas. Pittsburgh was one of the first cities in the Nation to 
create a redevelopment authority. We did so in 1946, 3 years before 
the Federal Government’s title [ program came into being. 

For 10 years of pioneering in this extremely difficult field, we in 
Pittsburgh today are proud to claim 3 redevelopment projects which 
are completed—all without aid of Federal funds. 

Four other projects are nearing completion, or are in the phase of 
earth moving. Three more projects are about ready to leave the dis- 
cussion stage and to move into physical planning. Only 3 of the 10 
are receiving Federal assistance. 

I am not going to dwell on ancient history—anything today seems 
to become ancient within months. There isn’t time for me to detail 
each project. Moreover, it is the future of this program that is of 
paramount concern to me, my fellow municipal administrators, and to 
millions of Americans. 

In review, suffice it to say, that within the completion of these 10 
projects we will have renewed approximately 670 acres of slum and 
substandard areas in our city. 

We are clearing land for the orderly reorganization of whole 
neighborhoods—correcting the mistakes of the years of no planning 
and no zoning safeguards. 

Through renewal projects, we are enabling industries and commer- 
cial establishments to spend millions in expansions and at the same 
time to increase job opportunities, 

We are enabling the University of Pittsburgh to expand its health 
center and its physic: al education plant, and we are doubling the ca- 
pac ity of Children’s Hospital which serves a three-State area. 

sy broadening and realining streets, we are erasing patterns that 
were established as early as 1784. 

Even more important, from the human relations viewpoint, we 
hope that when these 10 projects are completed, that we will have 
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resettled 5,000 families into better housing than many of them have 
enjoyed ever before. 

With the aid of public housing, much of this relocation problem has 
been reduced. 

From the standpoint of municipal financing the new values added 
by construction in Pittsburgh’s renewal areas have provided a 
healthier tax base for our city, our school board, and county gov- 
ernment. 

In the Gateway Center area, for example, assessed valuations have 
jumped from $6 million in the once commercial slum to $21 million, 
with still more buildings being added to this project. 

In the Lower Hill, meanwhile, we have eliminated 95 acres of resi- 
dential slum where, for every dollar secured in taxes, we had to 
spend $8 for police and fire protection, and for sanitation. 

Obviously, this slum was subsidized at the expense of the people 
who work and live in sounder neig 
slums grow, the burden is shifted on fewer and fewer people—and the 
result is either reduced community services, or higher tax rates. 


hborhoods. Obviously, as new 


From any point of appraisal, slums are an ¢ xpensive luxury. They 
cannot be afforded; they cannot be tolerated. 

I am certain you are familiar with slum conditions. They may 
be worse in certain cities than in others, but all slums harbor the same 
shameful characteristics—the same consequences of despair, suifering 
and human misery. 

However, I would like to cite a few figures taken from our police 
records, because too often we tend to become excited and to treat such 
national problems as health, crime, and juvenile delinquency as sep- 
arate entities, having absolutely no relationship to anything else in 
our societ 'y. 

Of the 26 murders in the city of Pittsburgh in 1955, 14 occurred in 
the Lower Hill, over half of them. Of 124 robberies, 76 happened in 
the Lower Hill. Of 357 cases of ag 


roravated or felonious assault and 
battery,192 took place in the Lower Hill. 

The overal] tuberculosis rate in the city of Pittsburgh is 10 deaths 
for every 100,000 persons. In the Lower Hill, the tuberculosis death 
rate was 22 deaths per 100,000. 

I do not contend that you can change moral values, nor the inci- 
dence of disease by simply altering the contour of the land. However, 
I agree heartily with sociologists who state that 
is essential to the educational processes which teach us to uplift our 
morals and to upgrade our health standards. 

It may be of further interest to the committee that 5 of the 82 
wards in our city—the 5 having the worst slum and substandard 


eood environment 


housing—today account for 80 percent of our murders, 57 percent of 
our manslaughter, 60 percent of the auto thefts, and 32 percent of 
the juvenile delinquency. 

Armed with these figures and with mental pictures of 30 men, 
women, and children huddled together on the floor of an unheated 
storeroom, We, aS mayors or as decent citizens, cannot run away fron 
slums. We cannot bury our heads in the sand and hope that slums 
will blow away in the dust of time. 

Rather, from these experiences, we have gained the knowledge, the 
inspiration and the courage to tackle other areas in our city which 
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are just as bad as the Lower Hill. We are ready to move into other 
sections which are beginning to suffer from the malnutrition of ne- 
glect and decay. 

We have created public authorities and programed millions of the 
city’s funds years ahead. We have formed citizens organizations with 
broad purposes, and groups such as Action-Housing, Inc., to promote 
comprehensive renewal and better housing. 

We have staffed our agencies with compete nt personnel which we 
can hold only so long as there is work for them to do, “8 e have under 
taken long-rang planning as it never has been done in Pittsburgh 
before. 

But more important, we have excited our people into demanding 
even more progress—business leaders and civic leaders such as Mr. 
Adolph Schmidt and Dr. Charles Nutting who testify before you 
today—and thousands of our citizens t] hroughout our city. 

This enthusiasm isn’t built through fancy phrases. It is founded 
on action, on demonstration that something i is being done, and then it 
spreads throughout the community in thousands of little w ays. 

I am convinced that this spirit had a great deal to do with the 
fact that at a special election, the people of Pittsburgh by a resound- 
ing 3 to 1 margin passed a bond issue which will enable the city to 
schedule $43 million worth of capital improvements over the next 5 
years. Many of these improvements will be in urban renewal areas. 

I repeat, we have rolled up our sleeves for more action. But we 
are not blind to the immense task that lies in front of us. 

According to a housing evaluation survey made by the healtl de- 
partment and the c ity planning department in 1956, P ee had 
some 62,000 dwelling units which could be measured as being slum, 
substandard, or badly in need of repairs. 

These 62,000 units represent 28 perent of the total housing avail- 
able in our city. They must be replaced, or where feasible, they 
must be rehabilitated and made livable according to the standards 
of the American Public He: uth Association. 

From what I have been told by our technical agencies, we estimate 
that the city of Pittsburgh alone will require at least $5 million a year 
in Federal grants for the next 10 years, to continue our renewal in a 
logical, realistic, and meaningful pattern. 

The Allegheny County Redevelopment Authority estimates that 
it will need $40 million in Federal grants over the ne xt 10 years. The 
county authority is responsible for urban renewal programs in 126 
communities ranging in population from 81,000 to less than 500 
persons. 

The county authority at present has 4 programs underway or in final 
planning, and a backlog of projects for 15 other communities. 

There is irony and tragedy in the fact that 2 days before Christmas, 
the worst fire in the history of the borough of Rankin—a steel town— 
broke out in an area slated for redevelopment and for which the Al- 
legheny County Redevelopment Authority had been awaiting a Fed- 
eral commitment. 

Four blocks of dilapidated frame dwellings burned to the ground, 
driving 40 families into the cold. Damages ran into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. One schoolhouse was destroyed and two others 
damaged. For a while the whole town was threatened, as firemen 
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from 35 fire companies from surrounding areas fought the blaze for 
hours. 

The problems of slums and blight in our smaller communities are 
acute. Many of our older coal-mining and mill towns was desperately 
in need of re building. 

Using Rankin as an example, over 52 percent of the entire borough 
is blighted. The town is only four-tenths of a square mile in area 
with a population of only 7,000 persons. 

By no stretch of the imagination could Rankin alone ever hope to 
cope with its urban renewal needs. Multiply this example by a 
score of other munic ipalities in Allegheny County, and it should be 
apparent that we cannot go it alone. 

it is true that 7 of the 10 projects in Pittsburvh have been carried 
on without Federal funds. However, it must be realized that such 
projects were unique in that we were fortunate in having private re- 
developers with the desire, funds, and the patience to undertake some- 
thing so intricate, time-consuming, and costly as slum and blight 
clearance. 

The remaining slum areas in Pittsburgh are characterized by high 
acquisition costs and low resale values. Large amounts of public 
funds to write down the difference are absolutely essential if we 
even are to begin thinking about further renewal. 

With blight and decay spreading faster than we have been able to 
eradicate them in the past, the success of our renewal efforts, and 
those of dozens of small communities about us, will depend on Federal 
partic ipation on a continuing basis in renewal and low-rent housing. 

The Pittsburgh Public Housing Authority is now operating its 
7,000 units at capacity. Even without renewal, we estimate that 7,000 
families will be displaced by enforcement of our housing code. At 
least half of these families, we estimate, will be eligible for low-rent 
housing. 

The national highway program will displace hundreds of other 
families, and some of these will need low-rent housing also. 

The Federal Government’s part in renewal of our cities cannot be 
turned on and off like a water faucet. 

I cannot quarrel with the urgency of providing adequate funds for 
national defense, foreign aid, guided missiles, and space satellites. It 
is imperative that we make every effort within our means to protect 
ourselves from any enemies who seek to destroy our Nation or our 
way of life. 

On the other hand, we must be vigilant that we don’t destroy our- 
selves in the process. I cannot conceive that, as a nation, we can aban- 
don the pressing day-to-day needs of the citizens who live and work in 
the most productive areas of our country. 

To do so over any length of time, in my opinion, is to invite national 
disaster economically. This would deliver us into the enemy camp as 
surely, if not as quickly, as an atomic attack itself. 

Seventy-five percent of all of our manufacturing and selling last 
year took place in 168 metropolitan areas. More than half of our 
wealth as a nation is in real-esti ite values in urban areas. 

Surely, with so much of the Nation’s resources, with so much of its 
future welfare wedded to the progress of our urban regions, this 
Nation cannot afford to let the strength of its cities be dissipated. 
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We must find that equation that will permit us to provide for our 
protection while preserving and stimulating the wealth which our 
great metropolitan centers must produce in order to buy the missiles 
and satellites and other defense tools. 

By creating a demand for better housing and better living stand- 
ards, we are at the same time generating a market for all types of 
goods and services. Phased out over a period of years, as all renewal 
projects are, we are, in effect, insulating our economy against any 
drastic dips and recessions. This, too, is in the national inter ‘est, for 
it increases our capacity to support bigger budgets. I do not propose 
that this struggle over how much we spend for defense and how much 
we parcel out to domestic programs has an easy solution. The deci- 
sions are tough and I do not envy the task of this Congress. 

There have been other witnesses who contend that the Congress 
should appropriate $350 million for urban renewal in 1958. I am 
prepared to support that figure—as a minimum requirement. 

In addition, however, I strongly urge that the Congress set up funds 
for urban renewal on a 10-year basis—so that we will be able to move 
ahead in this gigantic task with some degree of assurance and conti- 
nuity. 

It will cost no more than the present piecemeal method of opera- 
tion. It will eliminate the rear-guard actions which we must. under- 
take to preserve the program from year to year, and, in my judgment, 
continuity will earn a far better return to all public bodies and to 
society for the money spent. 

I look upon renewal as an investment not only in our cities, but 
in our whole ideology. 

Indeed, the free world will be watching to see whether we forge 
ahead of Russia in science and technology while at the same time we 
provide, under our system of government, the things that keep our 
people prosperous, industrious, and happy. 

Never in the history of humanity has there been progress without 
problems; advancement without curiosity, imagination and daring. 
Our only real adversary is time, and time is in the corner of deterio- 
ration and decay. 

Our most effective weapon is united action, employing the resources 
of the city, the State, the Federal Government, and private interests. 

I sincerely hope and strongly urge that the Congress adequately 
ment one of the most important programs in the United States 
today, the Federal Government’s role in a partnership which will 
produce stronger urban centers, a stronger America. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rains. Mayor Lawrence, that is a very convincing and I will 
say dramatic presentation. I have often heard about the great 
things that have been done and are being done in Pittsburgh in 
urban redevelopment, and I hope sometime in the near future that we 

‘an come Out there and see for ourselves some of the great programs 
that you have underway. 

Before we question you, I know the Senator here is greatly inter- 
ested in this problem, not only in Pennsylvania, but throughout the 
Nation, would like to say a word of greeting to his good friend. I 
know he is a busy man, so before we start I am going to defer to our 
good friend, Senator Clark from Pennsylvania. 
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Senator Crark. May I again express my appreciation for your 
courtesy. It is a wonderful thing to have Mayor Lawrence here 
giving, as you say, such dramatic testimony. I ‘do hope your com- 
mittee will have an opportunity at an early date to go to Pittsburgh 
and see for yourselves the dramatic transformation of a city which 
has taken place during the 12 years of Mayor Lawrence’s administra- 
tion out there, and to note the genius with which he has been able to 
unite citizens of all parties together in a civic effort which does not 
have any of the aspects of partisanship about it. 

I was fortunate, indeed, Mr. Chairman, in being permitted to hold 
hearings for the Senate subcommittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee in Pittsburgh in December, at which time I had a chance 
to again review what has been done out there, and I can assure you it 
is a very heartening example of what can be done when all the ele- 
ments of the community pull together and get back of the Federal 
Government. 

I want to congratulate the mayor on his splendid present: ition. 

Mr. 7 AINS. One of our esteemed Members who came to C ongress 
when I did is one of the good Congressmen from your State, and I 
will defer now to Bill Barrett. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not have any questions 
for the distinguished mayor, but I want to verify what the Senator 
has just expressed. In the early part Hn November, I had the oppor- 
tunity to revisit Pittsburgh. I was 1 Pittsburgh many years ago 
before you became mayor, and I oa i. say that the excellent high- 
ways, underpasses, overpasses, and the tunnels which have been con- 
structed under your supervision certainly are an exemplification of 
the fine work that you have done on the forward look you gave to 
building Pittsburgh into an incomparable city. 

I have had an opportunity to briefly see your projects. They are 
well managed, well kept, and certainly it is commendable. I am 
very happy to say we had Governor Leader here this week, who made 
a very fine sts atement, much on the order of your own, which demon- 
strates great humanity in the interest of the people i in America. 

Mr. Rarns. Before we proceed with any questioning, Mayor Law- 
rence has with him two distinguished gentlemen from his city who 
I know have had a great share in the rood iob that is being done there 
whom we shall hear from. We had the president of ACTION appear 
before the committee yesterday, Mr. Johnson. He gave a fine state- 
ment. I see we have Mr. Nutting here. 

Has your ACTION been connected with the national program of 
ACTION, or is it a local ? 

Mr. Nuttine. It is a local organization, organized, however, with 
the blessing of the national organization, if I could put it that way. 

Mr. Rarns. Dr. Nutting has had a long and detailed statement, 
all of which is going into the record, but I would like for you to 
summarize it for us. If you will summarize it, we will put the 
entire statement in the record. 

Mr. Norrie. I will be happy to do that. Before I do that, with 
your permission, I should like to say to Dr. Talle I am an example 
of one Iowan that went east instead of west. 

This statement I am making, of course, is on behalf of ACTION- 
Housing, Inc., which is a very new organization. In fact, it was 
started in Pitts burgh in August 1957. I think the most significant 
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thing about it is that it represents almost every segment of the 
community, and alipost every business and profession that you can 
imagine. As you will see from my statement, we even have a bishop 
on the board. T dai ’t know why it was put in, except to indicate we are 
a respectable organization. 

We have had the support of all the government agencies, in the city 
and the county, and our program, as you will see from my statement, 
js extremely ambitious. We have a difficult local situation, already 
described by the mayor, but we feel that the housing problem is very 
significant and has a very definite relationship to the whole program 
in P ittsburgh which we like to refer to as our Renaissance. 

Again, refe rring to the statement but not reading it, you will note 
that there is evidence of a very substantial housing ‘shorts age in Pitts- 
burgh, much of which is confined to what we call the moderate income 
group; that is, the group which has too much money to be housed in 
public housing and too little to obtain housing under present condi- 
tions. 

All of this was brought out by a study which was made by the 
Pennsylvania Economy ‘League, a copy of which I have with me, Mr. 
Chairman, and will submit for the record, if you wish me to do so. 

Mr. Rains. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Nurrine. After going into the situation the conference did 
recommend that this nonprofit citizens organization, which we call 
ACTION-Housing, be created, and as a consequence it was established 
in August 1957. 

I may say that we are very happy that our first executive director 
is Mr. Bernard Lashbaugh, with me today, who has had a long back- 
ground in housing administration and Government, and also intimate 
connection with private enterprise in the housing field. We are hop- 
ing to do a lot of things which, again, you will see in the statement; 
in fact, we hope to do about everything that needs to be done in con- 
nection with housing, though we realize this will take us many, many 
years, but I would like, if I may, to call attention to two things that 
have happened actually w ae the last d: ay or two, which I think are 
particularly significant. One was that on January 7; that is, last 
Tuesday, the Pittsburgh Insuring Office of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration issued a commitment to insure the mortgage on a 209- 
unit rental housing project which was sponsored by our organization 
on Pittsburgh’s North Side. 

Mr. Rains. Is that a 220 project? 

Mr. Nurrrna. Two hundred and twenty-one. I think it is the see- 
ond in the United States, and the first in the Pittsburgh area. This 
was sponsored, as I have indicated, by our organization, and four of 
our board members are sponsors and incorporators of the nonprofit 
corporation, which is going actually to build the facility. 

This will have 19 buildings of 11 apartments each. This will be 
38 one-bedroom apartments, 133 two-bedrooms, and the proposed 
rentals will be $75, $85, and $95, respectively. The tot: oh ‘ost per 
dwelling unit will be about $8,500, including in the way of side im- 
provement 

Mr. Rains. Did you have trouble getting that project approved 
with the mortgage limitations ? 

Mr. Nurrina. It took us a long time to do it. it was a difficult situa- 
tion, and it took a lot of cooperation, with the mayor and his admin- 
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istration, urban renewal and everybody got behind it, and the local 
FHA office was helpful and sympathetic with us, too. 

Another thing I would like to mention is that we have just con- 
cluded in Pittsburgh a conference on rental housing which was spon- 
sored jointly by the national ACTION or ganization, ACTION -Hous- 
ing, Inc., and the House and Home magazine, which is a Time-Life 
publication. 

We got about 50 of the very top people in the construction and the 
financial and building field to spend 2 days talking with us about 
the problems of rental housing, we do not as yet have a report avail- 
able of that session, but again, Mr. Chairman, if you feel it will be 
helpful to the committee, when the summary is prepared I shall be 
happy to submit it to you, because I hope very much that we are 
going to come up with some significant things. 

Mr. Rarns. We will be happy to have it. 

Mr. Nurtine. I might mention, if I may, that the conferees felt 
very clearly there was an imperative need to attract equity capital 
into the field of rental housing, that the high cost of land, labor and 
materials was very significant, and that there were apparently high 
nonproductive costs for what seemed to be unnecessary fees and col- 
lateral expense. 

We also felt that a good deal for rental housing could be produced 
within the present FHA legislation, if the administrators of FHA 
displayed the same zeal which they evidenced in the production of 
housing during World War IT and the immediate postwar period. 

Other problems that were mentioned were possible changes in the 
Federal income-tax statutes which might encourage investment in 
moderate rental properties, such as the real estate investment trust 
bill, H. R. 8102, passed but vetoed in 1956. 

We all felt that the urban renewal program couldn’t go on unless 
there was a continuation of the program as sponsored by the Federal 
Government; that is, Federal funds are essential if this is to go on. 
I can’t say what a substantial curtailment of the Federal program— 
I think it would be serious; as the mayor has already said, we hope 
the Congress will continue Federal assistance for these activities. 
We believe that a continued attack on slums and blight in the Pitts- 
burgh area is essential to the social and economic health of our com- 
munity and the Nation. This is the proposition to which we have 
dedicated ourselves in Pittsburgh. We hope that the organization 
of which I am president will become a significant part in the work 
which is going on in Pittsburgh in our Renaissance. Thank you very 
much, sir. 

(The full statement of Mr. Nutting is as follows: ) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Charles B. Nutting, 
director, the Buhl Foundation. I am appearing here today as president of the 
Allegheny Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Inc. With your 
permission, I would like to read a brief statement and file it for the record. 

The organization I represent, the Allegheny Council to Improve our Neighbor- 
hoods-Housing, Inc., is relatively new in the Pittsburgh-Allegheny County com- 
munity. It is a representative citizens’ nonprofit group created in August 1957 
to assist in bringing about the coordination of the activities of all existing com- 
munity organizations and agencies, governmental and nongovernmental, in an 
effort to plan and effect the comprehensive renewal and housing program neces- 
sary for the elimination of existing slums and blight in Allegheny County within 
the next 20 years. 
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Our board of directors includes educators, civic leaders, bankers, judges, at- 
torneys, home builders, industrialists, labor leaders, architects, financiers, real- 
tors, a city councilman, county commissioners, social workers, mortgage bankers, 
the mayor of Pittsburgh, a bishop, public officials, and college administrators. 
In addition to myself as president, the other officers are: chairman of the board, 
J. Stanley Purnell, assistant to the president, T. Mellon & Sons; vice president, 
Ben Fischer, international representative, United Steelworkers of America; 
secretary, J. Alfred Wilner, attorney, Wilner, Wilner & Kuhn; and treasurer, 
Alfred M. Hunt, secretary, Aluminum Company of America. (See appendix 
A for complete list of board members and affiliations. ) 

From its inception, ACTION-Housing has received the support and cooperation 
of Mayor David L. Lawrence, of industry, finance, labor, business, and from 
men and women representing all segments of community life. ACTION-Housing 
is a rallying point for those who wish to see Pittsburgh become the best-housed 
community in the Nation. 

Admittedly, the elimination of slums and blight in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County within the next 20 years is a job of staggering proportions. The achieve- 
ments to date under the Pittsburgh renaissance are ample evidence that we have 
the vision, the energy, and the resources needed to reach our objective. 

ACTION-Housing itself has an ambitious program. The magnitude of the local 
housing problem and the ultimate success of urban renewal dictate a many- 
pronged attack. We are determined that the renaissance must continue unim- 
peded. At the same time, however, we have not disregarded the human element 
of the renaissance. The housing needs of the families who will be displaced by 
urban-renewal activities, housing-code enforcement, highway construction, other 
types of Government activities, and by privately sponsored activities, as well as 
the housing needs of those families inadequately supplied by public and private 
enterprise must be satisfied. 

A housing evaluation survey was made in Pittsburgh in 1956 by the city plan- 
ning department and health department. According to the survey, there were 
some 62,000 dwelling units which needed to be removed or rehabilitated. These 
represented 28 percent of the total housing within the city. 

Two and one-half years ago, the Federal Housing Administration completed 
a housing-market analysis of the Pittsburgh area—Report on the Housing Mar- 
ket, Pittsburgh, Pa., Standard Metropolitan Area, as of July 1, 1955. With Par- 
ticular Reference to the Minority Market, released by Pittsburgh Insuring Of- 
fice, Federal Housing Administration, Pittsburgh, Pa.—in which it estimated a 
minimum annual quantitative demand of 5,600 dwelling units; 1,400 for Pitts- 
burgh and the remaining 4,200 for the suburbs. Of the 1,400 for Pittsburgh, 1,250 
were for replacement and only 150 for growth, while of the 4,200 for the suburbs, 
3,500 were for growth and only 700 for replacement. 

The FHA report did not arrive at an effective housing demand by sales prices. 
It did, however, indicate the median price, based on incomes, for all families in 
the Pittsburgh area was $12,675, and for Negro families, $11,475. No data were 
available on the amount of rental property on the market in the various price 
categories. The income distribution of most Negro families and a large percent- 
age of white families indicate they would not afford housing with gross monthly 
rents above $80. 

Unsatisfactory housing and the continued shortage of good housing constitute 
a social as well as an economie liability. Without housing for all of our citizens, 
we cannot expect to hold the labor force required for the expansion of present 
industry and the absorption of new industry into the Pittsburgh area. 

Prior to the initiation of Pittsburgh’s Lower Hill redevelopment project, the 
job of renewing the city’s blighted residential areas had scarcely begun. The 
clearance of almost 100 acres of ancient and dilapidated buildings from the 
Lower Hill is nearing completion. When finished, some 1,325 residential and 
nonresidential structures will have been demolished, and 8,500 persons displaced. 
The Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh was given the job by the Urban 
Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh of relocating the displaced families. It 
is doing this with creditable success. 

Two years ago, the leaders of the Allegheny Conference on Community Devel- 
opment realized that a shortage of relocation housing could easily develop into 
a major roadblock to the continuation of the renaissance. The conference re- 
quested the Pennsylvania Economy League, western division, to study local 
housing needs, local agencies concerned with housing, and review the experiences 
of other cities in finding solutions to similar housing problems. 
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County, renewal activities were nog 
keeping nace with the rat f deterioration. In Pittsburgh, blighted housing had 
been demolished at a rate of only one-tenth of 1 percent annually, whil idies 
of similar areas indicated that slums tended to spread at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1 percent a ually. The league also found a serious shortage of housing 
for minority, aged, and lower middle-income familie 

The league also pointed out that if deterioration continued at a rate faster 
than local renewal activit the economic effects to the area could be severe 
It reported that it is financially i ractical to assume that the s] id of 
blight could be re sed by increasing slum-clearance activities alone 

“A comprehensive and coordinated program involving the conservation of 
existing good housing, the rehabilitation of salvageable housing, and the demo- 
lition of nonsalvageable housing, in addition to the building of new housing, 
offers the greatest hope.” 

The league concluded that while private enterprise and the Federal and local 
governments provided many tool to he used to improve the local hou ing situa- 


tion, no civic organizatior 


1 existed with leadership and staff necessary to move 
effectively against the obstacles blocking progress—obstacles fou 


nd both in 
the construction of new housing and the rehabilitation of salvageable blighted 
housing. It was acknowledged that there were many public and private agen- 
cies actively concerne 1 with housing in Pittsburgh and Allegheny ¢ ‘ounty, 
No single agency, however, was geared to effectuate the desired approach to the 
problem. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League recommended that a voluntary nonprofit 
citizens’ organization—the Allegheny Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods- 
Housing, Inc. (ACTION-Housing, Inc.) be set up by the Allegheny conference 
with a full-time staff of its own. 

Thus, ACTION-Housing, Inc., was established August 1957. It replaced and 
expanded the scope of the Pittsburgh Housing Association, which for more 


than 29 years had worked to improve housing conditions in the community 

For its first executive director, it chose Bernard E. Loshbough, trained as an 
architect, with a long background in housing, administration, government, and 
private enterprise. 

To accomplish its objectives, ACTION-Housing, Inc., proposes to (1) pro- 
mulgate studies of conditions and factors which affect the housing of hte 
people; (2) encourage and assist in developing a comprehensive countywide 
planning approach to conservation, rehabilitation, and slum clearance; (3) en- 
courage citizen participation in housing and neighborhood improvement pro- 
grams; (4) disseminate information to the general public concerning the objec- 
tives of ACTION-Housing, Inc.; and (5) secure the adoption of such features 
of community planning as may beneficially bear upon the welfare of the men, 
women, and children who live and work in Allegheny County. (See Appendix B 
for a full description of our program. ) 

ACTION-Housing recognizes the benefits which have accrued to date to the 
Pittsburgh community through such federally aided programs as urban re- 
newal, slum clearance, community planning, low-rent public housing, and others. 
We cannot overemphasize the fact, however, that moderate rental housing is 
urgently required for middle-income, minority, and elderly families, ineligible 
for public housing, and priced out of the present rental market. 

Earlier in my statement, I referred to the dislocation caused by the Lower 
Hill redevelopment project, and the successful relocation of displaced families. 
Other renewal projects already in the planning stages may displace an addi- 
tional 5,000 to 7,000 families within the next few years. Strict application of 
the Allegheny County housing code will generate a need for more relocation 
housing. Without this housing, our renewal, our renaissance will slowly 
grind to a halt. 

On Tuesday, January 7, ACTION-Housing, Inc., advanced to one of its goals— 
the provision of rental housing for families displaced from their homes throug 
governmental activities. 

The Pittsburgh insuring office of the Federal Housing Administration is- 
sued a commitment to insure the mortgage on a 209-unit rental housing project 
sponsored by our organization in Pittsburgh’s North Side. This project, to go 
under construction within several months, is the first section 221 rental housing 
project in Pittsburgh, and in the State; it is the second in the Nation to get an 
FHA commitment. 

As you know, in order for rental housing to qualify for this special FHA 
mortgage insurance for relocation homes, the sponsoring group must be a non- 
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profit organization. Therefore, ACTION-Housing, Inc., became the sponsors of 
Spring Hill Gardens, a new section 221 rental housing project. 

Four of our board members are sponsors and incorporators of the $1,776,500 
housing development. They are J. Stanley Purnell; Dr. A. M. Woodrulf, bureau 
of business research, University of Pittsburgh; B. Kenneth Johnstone, architect ; 
and Roland §S. Catarinella, Catranel Construction Co., and first vice president, 
Home Builders Association of Metropolitan Pittsburgh. Theodore L. Hazlett, 
Jr., counsel to ACTION-Housing, Inc., is the fifth sponsor. 

The new project will consist of 19 buildings of 11 apartments each. There 
will be 38 one-bedroom apartments, 1383 two-bedroom apartments, and 38 three 
bedroom apartments. The proposed monthly rents, including all utilities except 
electricity, will be $75, $85, and $05 for 1, 2, and 8 bedrooms, respectively. 

The total cost per dwelling unit at Spring Hill Gardens will be $8,500 includ- 
ing land, site improvements, construction, and fees. 

Spring Hill Gardens is an all-Pittsburgh enterprise. The initiating mort- 
gagee is the Pittsburgh Mortgage Corp.; it was designed by a local architect, and 
will be built by local contractors. 


The new development is the result of extraordinary cooperation extended by 


M r Law ice, Cif ) il, the Urban Renewal Commission, and other city 
officials. The local FHA office, the Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pitts- 
burgh, the city Planning Commission, and numerous individuals and agencies 
worked with ACTION-Housing in the interests of this new project. 

We must acknowledge, however, that this kind of project is not the answer 
to our total need for moderate rental housing in Pittsburgh and Alleghany 
County. Obviously, the rents are not low enough to meet the overall needs. 

In order to explore the possibilties of stimulating the production of more 
rental housing in the Pittsburgh area, ACTION-Housing, Inc., joined two out- 
standing national organizations this week in sponsoring a unique 2-day Pitts- 
burgh conference. 

This precedent-making round table on What Must Be Done To Make Moderate 
Rental Housing Work in a Typical City Like Pittsburgh was sponsored by 
ACTION-Housing, Ine., of Pittsburgh, House and Home Magazine (Time-Life, 
Inc.), and the American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods (ACTION ). 

More than 50 toplevel national and local personages in fields closely allied to 
all phases of housing met here Tuesday and Wednesday, January 7 and 8. (See 
appendix C for a complete roster of participants. ) 

To my knowledge, this was the first time that so many diverse interests met 
to examine the rental housing problem. As you can readily see, the conferees 
included ranking architects, builders, and planners, economists, financiers, Fed- 
eral, State, and local government officials, industrialists, lawyers, planners, 
realtors, representatives of labor and minority interests and officials from 
ACTION and ACTION-Housing of Pittsburgh. 

The conferees examined all aspects of rental housing, including deterrents to 
its production. As soon as a digest of the voluminous transcript of the con- 
ference is ready, we will be pleased to make it available to the committee. 

The participants recognized that the problem of producing moderate rental 
housing in Pittsburgh—as practically everywhere in the country—is difficult 
and complex. While many obstacles to its production, and few answers are 
evident, its economic and sociological importance demands communitywide effort. 

If there was one area of agreement among the conferees, it encompassed these 
elements: The imperative need of attracting equity capital into the field of 
rental housing; the high cost of land, labor, and materials; high nonproductive 
costs for what seemed to be unnecessary fees and collateral expenses. 

Some of the conferees felt a great deal more rental housing could be produced 
with present FHA legislation. This could be brought about only if those admin- 
istering current FHA rental housing programs displayed the same zeal evidenced 
in the production of housing during World War II and the immediate postwar 
period. 

Others believed that changes in Federal income tax statutes might encourage 
investment in moderate rental properties. They referred to the real estate 
investment trust bill (H. R. 8102) passed, but vetoed in 1956, which would have 
provided a method of encouraging large pools of investment capital into the 
rental housing field. 

As for the immediate matter of continued Federal assistance for urban re- 
newal and related activities, we feel that, without the revenue sources of the 
Federal Government, State and local bodies cannot be expected to assume the 
present financial responsibilities of those activities. 
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We are not prepared to assess the effect of a substantial curtailment or even 
total cessation of Federal aid in these fields upon the economy of the area, of 
the State, or any section thereof. We do not ask, nor do we expect any priority 
for urban renewal and related programs. We respectfully urge Congress to 
continue Federal assistance for these activities. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of appearing before this committee, 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., believes that the continued attack on slums and blight 
in the Pittsburgh area is essential to the social and economic health of our com- 
munity and our Nation. America boasts of the highest standard of living any- 
where in the world. We must continue not only to maintain that standard—we 
must live up to it. 

ACTION-Housing, Inc., stands ready to help this committee achieve its ob- 
jective—a better housed America through better housed communities. 


(The appendixes referred to are as follows:) 


APPENDIX A 
ACTION-Hovusinea, Inc. 
(Allegheny Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Ine.) 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman of the board: J. Stanley Purnell,’ assistant to the president, T. Mellon 
& Sons 

President: Dr. Charles B. Nutting,’ director, Buhl Foundation 

Vice president: Ben Fischer,’ international representative, United Steelworkers 
of America 

Secretary: J. Alfred Wilner,’ attorney, Wilner, Wilner & Kuhn 

Treasurer: Alfred M. Hunt,’ secretary, Aluminum Company of America 

Mrs. Maxine G. Aaron, board member, Pittsburgh Board of Education 

Frank Agnew, president, Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co. 

Hon. Anne X. Alpern, judge, Common Pleas Court, Allegheny County 

Hon. Hugh C. Boyle, president judge, Orphans’ Court, Allegheny County 

Hon. Homer §8. Brown,’ judge, Common Pleas Court, Allegheny County 

John Byerly, president, Fidelity Trust Co. 

Louis Caplan, attorney 

Roland 8S. Catarinella, home builder, Catranel Construction Co., first vice presi- 
dent, Home Builders, Association of Metropolitan Pittsburgh 

Alan §S. Christner, vice president, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 

Mrs. Walter 8S. Church, president, Health and Welfare Federation 

A, W. Conover, president, Equitable Gas Co. 

Dr. James A. Crabtree, head, Department of Public Health Practice, Graduate 
School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh 

John Feigel, president, Pittsburgh Central Labor Union 

Anthony Furlan, president, Pittsburgh Building Trades Council 

H. J. Heinz II, president, H. J. Heinz Co. 

David G. Hill, president, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Henry L. Hillman, president, Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 

Clifford F. Hood, president, United States Steel Corp. 

Charles 8S. Ingham, architect, Ingham, Boyd & Pratt 

B. Kenneth Johnstone,’ architect 

George A. Jones III, realtor, Geo. A. Jones & Sons 

Paul F. Jones, councilman, City Council, Pittsburgh 

Commissioner John J. Kane, chairman, Board of County Commissioners, Alle- 
gheny County 

John C. R. Kelly, realtor-appraiser 

Hon. David L. Lawrence, mayor, city of Pittsburgh 

Emil Limbach, general manager, Limbach Construction Co. 

Sidney J. Lindenberg, executive director, Irene Kaufmann Settlement & Centers 

David J. McDonald, president, United Steelworkers of America 

Park H. Martin, executive director, Allegheny Conference on Community Develop 
ment 


1 Members of the executive committee 
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Richard K. Mellon, president, T. Mellon & Sons 

Dominic Navarro, building contractor, president, Navarro Corp. 

N. B. Obbard, United States Steel Corp. 

The Right Reverend Austin Pardue, bishop, Episcopal Diocese of Pittsburgh 

Donnell D. Reed, real estate officer, Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co. 

Leslie J. Reese,’ director, Pennsylvania Economy League, Ine. 

Harold Sampson,’ home builder, Sampson Brothers, Inc. 

Alan M. Seaife, T. Mellon & Sons 

H. Vane Silberstein, secretary-treasurer, Pittsburgh Mortgage Corp. 

W. P. Snyder III, president, Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 

Howard B. Stewart, commissioner, Board of County Commissioners, Allegheny 
County 

Sidney A. Swensrud, former board chairman, Gulf Oil Corp. 

Alfred Tronzo, administrator, Housing Authority of the City of Pittsburgh 

John Walker, commissioner, Board of County Commissioners, Allegheny County 

Dr. A. M. Woodruff,’ director, Bureau of Business Research, School of Business 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh 

Counsel: Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr., executive director, Urban Redevelopment Au- 
thority of Pittsburgh 


APPENDIX B 
ACTION-HowsIna, INc. 
(Allegheny Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Inc. ) 
OBJECTIVES OF ACTION-HOUSING, INC, 


The objectives of ACTION-Housing, Inc., are to assist in bringing about the 
coordination of activities of all existing community organizations and agencies, 
governmental and nongovernmental, in an effort to plan and effect the compre- 
hensive renewal and housing program necessary for the elimination of existing 
slums and blighted areas in Allegheny County within the next 20 years. 

To accomplish these objectives, it is proposed to (1) promulgate studies of 
conditious and factors which affect the housing of the people; (2) encourage 
and assist in developing a comprehensive countywide planning approach to 
conservation, rehabilitation, and slum clearance; (3) encourage citizen partici- 
pation in housing and neighborhood improvement programs; (4) disseminate 
information to the general public concerning the objectives of ACTION-Housing, 
Inc.; and (5) secure the adoption of such features of community planning as 
may beneficially bear upon the welfare of the men, the women, and the children 
who live and work in Allegheny County. 

Within this frame of reference, it is further proposed that the activities of 
ACTION-Housing, Inec., be considered on a short-range as well as a long-range 
basis. The short-range activities would encompass four categories: (1) or- 
ganizational, (2) promotional and educational, (3) operational, and (4) re- 
search. Long-range activities would be on a three-category basis: (1) promo- 
tional and edueational, (2) operational, and (3) research. 

In proposing the following activities as the principal basis for the program 
of AC TILON-Housing, Ine., it is fully recognized that solutions to the housing 
problem in our community will take time. Therefore, our program activities, 
which we either intend to conduct or cause to be conducted, are geared to the 
goal of achieving the eradication of slums and blight in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County during the next 20 years. It is also recognized that many of the 
program activities are not necessarily new and that commendable work has 
already been done along some of these lines by other agencies and groups in 
our community. 

SHORT-RANGE ACTIVITIES 
Organizational activities 


1. Orientation program for executive committee, such as— 
(a) Informal discussions with individuals (both local and out of town) 
versed in urban renewal problems and opportunities. 
(b) Field trip of blighted areas and conservation areas. 
2. Expansion of library. 


22859-5819 
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3. Develop necessary staff.’ 
4. Determine desirability of committee structure, i. e.— 
(a) Neighborhood improvement. 
(b) Public relations. 
(c) Housing code enforcement. 
(d@) Housing finance. 
(e) Planning and research. 
5. Establish liaison with appropriate governmental and civic agencies.’ 


Promotional and educational activities 

1. Develop a “broad gage” approach to stimulate interest in the overall 
ACTION-Housing, Inc. program, i. e.: series of meetings with trade associations’ 
representatives; building trades’ representatives; representatives of real-estate 
boards; representatives of the Home Builders Association ; representatives of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association; representatives of civic associations, churches, 
schools, etc.; roundtable discussions (including representatives of all the afore- 
mentioned groups) on current housing problems and opportunities on a county- 
wide “show on the road” basis.’ 

2. Establish an information center on ACTION-Housing, Inc. activities.’ 

3. Develop and maintain liaison with newspaper editors and local radio and 
television executives. 

4. Review experience of governmental-nongovernmental groups in housing and 
renewal of other cities active in the movement such as Philadelphia, Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, New York, Norfolk, Va. and the like.’ 


Operational activities 

1. Make every possible effort to bring about the construction of the proposed 
North Side 221 project.’ 

2. After determination of need, promote more liberalized financing for home 
repairs and improvement.’ 

3. Encourage creation of a county renewal coordinating committee similar 
to the city of Pittsburgh’s urban renewal commission.’ 

4. Assist effective neighborhood organizations now in existence with self-help 
rehabilitation projects. 

5. Make certain that community planning considerations enter into highway 
location decisions and other plans for physical development. 

6. Assist in the planning of a comprehensive urban renewal program in the 
Stanton Heights-Garfi 1d Hill area, 

7. Assist in getting the Pittsburgh district designated by the FHA, for home 
building purposes, as a high-cost area (on a FHA 221 project this would raise 
the per unit cost limitation from $9,000 to $10,000) .’ 

Research activities 
1. Encourage the initiation of: 
(a) A real property inventory.’ 
(6b) Housing market analysis to determine housing needs and effective 
demand which would include preference as to location.’ 
(c) Preliminary study of the need for housing for the elderly. 

2. Develop a standard operating procedure for initiating and sustaining in- 
terest in neighborhood organizations.’ 

3. Initiate studies, possibly on a case basis, of family relocation trends result- 
ing from slum clearance to determine impact on the rest of the community. 

4. Encourage and assist the municipalities of Allegheny County to develop 
comprehensive community plans. 


LONG-RANGE ACTIVITIES 


Promotional and educational activities 
1. Conduct a continuous promotional and educational campaign: ’ 
(a) Utilizing “broad gage” approach for overall area. 
(6b) Utilizing “pin-point approach” for renewal areas. 
2. Develop a demonstration project. 
3. Prepare exhibit for spring Home Builders Association’s Home Show 
4. Prepare exhibit for 1958 Allegheny County Fair. 


1 Indicates priority. 
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5. Develop rograms for widely disseminating information regarding ACTION- 
Housing objectives and activities, using all mediums available, i. e.: radio, 
press, television, ete.’ 


Operational activities 
1. Encourage and assist with the initiation of the following activities: 
(a) A delineation of the entire county into improvement districts.’ 
(b) Classification of improvement districts as to whether they are pre- 
dominantly of the clearance, rehabilitation, or conservation type. 
(¢c) Establish priorities for appropriate action in these areas. 

2. Assume responsibility for the effective organization of neighborhood councils 
in the improvement areas. 

3. Encourage area universities to develop curriculum aimed at improved resi- 
dential construction, real-estate management, and housing research. 

4. Study the feasibility of establishing a couseling service for property owners 
faced with major remodeling decisions as a result of code enforcement. In this 
connection, consideration would also be given to types of possible public and 
private financial assistance, including such devices as the Baltimore “fight blight 
fund.” * 

5. Study the feasibility of using a mobile demonstration unit to inform prop- 
erty owners on “how to do it” rehabilitation. 

6. Promote housing for moderate income families.’ 

7. Promote the effectuation of the desirable recommendations of the Governor's 
citizens’ committee on housing. 

8. Study ways and means of developing either additional resources for the 
flow of money into the housing mortgage market or the establishment of a 
separate corporation to supplement the current resources.’ 

9. Develop yardsticks to indicate feasibility of small-scale rehabilitation.’ 

10. Assist the Pittsburgh area public housing authorities in achieving their 
commendable objective of planning and building future projects in a smaller 
number of units on separated sites. 

11. Attempt to obtain a demonstration grant from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in Washington, D. C., through the city of Pittsburgh or Allegheny 
County whereby a brick and mortar demonstration project related to rehabilita 
tion could be undertaken.’ 

12. Work with downtown business interests to tie the future of the central 
business district more thoroughly to urban renewal. 

13. The preparation of a detailed analysis of housing costs, both in single 
family and multifamily construction. 

Research activities 
Periodic real property inventories once the initial study is completed. 
Study the impact of excessive municipal regulations on housing costs. 
Study adequacy of installation of streets, sewers, water, etc., by prviate 
contractors in localities where such groups are required to do this type of work. 

4. Survey of potential market for open occupancy housing. 

5. Study of present and anticipated population and family income distribu- 
tion in an effort to determine long-range housing needs.’ 

6. Determine manner in which ACTION-Housing, Inc., can integrate its 
activities with existing planning and renewal agencies.’ 

7. Determine economic feasibility of large-scale rehabilitation. 

8. Study impact of urban renewal on municipal and county finances. 

9. Review adequacy of record keeping with reference to new housing starts 
and rehabilitation activities in the city and county. 

10. Develop a program for encouraging the enactment and enforcement of 
housing and building codes and zoning. Study and review adequacy of such 
measures where they exist which would include review of provisions containe:! 
in most effective codes now in existence in other cities. 

11. To encourage the conduct of social research in housing and urban renewal. 
to help determine the neighborhood interests, desires, values, and aspirations. 
to explore why families leave particular areas of the city to move elsewhere in 
the city or suburbs, what would hold them, and what might bring them back. 

12. To study impact of inadequate municipal regulations on housing condi- 
tions, municipal finances, blight. and the like. 


1 Indicates priority 
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APPENDIX © 
Participants, Pittsburgh Roundtable, January 7 and 8, 1958 


WHat Must Be Done To MAKE MopERATE RENTAL HoustnG WorK IN A TYPICAL 
Ciry Like PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


Sponsors: Allegheny Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods-Housing, Ine. 
(A. C. T. I. O. N.-Housing, Inc.) ; House and Home magazine; American 
Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods (ACTION) 


Seymour Baskin: Partner, Baskin & Baskin, attorneys (Pittsburgh) ; counsel 
for Pittsburgh Mortgage Corp. and other lenders, builders, and sponsors involved 
in FHA projects. 

Charles A. Blessing: Director of city planning, city of Detroit ; former director 
of planning (1948-50), Greater Boston Committee; 3 years city planning officer 
for the Navy ; attached to General MacArthur's GHQ. 

Irving Bjork: Vice president in charge of mortgage and real-estate invest- 
ment, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.; serves on special committee to 
promote commercial and industrial development in the Hartford area; member 
of the advisory committee for Connecticut General's recent syinposium on the 
challenge of the new highways to the metropolitan region. 

Ernest J. Bohn: Director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority; chair- 
man, Cleveland City Planning Commission; member of executive committee and 
board of directors, ACTION, Inc.; chairman, President’s Advisory Subcommittee 
on Housing for Low Income Families: former president, National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, and American Society of Planning Officials. 

Gurney Breckenfeld: News editor of House and Home, columnist and staff 
specialist on housing policy, urban renewal and mortgage finance; former news 
editor of Architectural Forum; coauthor (with Economist Miles Colean and 
Assistant URA Commissioner Martin Millspaugh) of forthcoming book for the 
Fund for Adult Education on the effect of slum rehabilitation on the attitudes 
of residents of neigh! crloods affected 

Samuel R. Broadbent: Chief, Division of Commerce and Finance, Bureau of 
the Budget, handling budget matters for the Commerce, Treasury, Justice, and 
Regulatory (which included the Housing and Home Finance Agency) Depart- 
ments. 

Lewis Center: Attorney, mortgage banker, builder, and owner of rental prop- 
erties (Atlanta); chairman of rental housing committee and national director 
of the National Association of Home Builders. 

Albert M. Cole: Administrator, Housing, and Home Finance Agency: former 
representative in Congress (Republican, Kansas) 1945-52; served on House 
Banking and Currency Committee which has jurisdiction over housing; served 
as chairman of President’s 23-man Advisory Committee on Government Hous- 
ing Policies whose report led to the far-reaching Housing Act of 1954. 

Miles L. Colean: Construction economist, Washington, D. C.: technical di- 
rector, FHA 1934-37; vice president Starrett Bros. & Eken 1942-45; adviser on 
housing to House and Senate Postwar Policy and Planning Committee 194446; 
adviser to Central Mortgage and Housing Corp. of Canada; member, Business 
Research Advisory Committee, Bureau of Labor Statistics; member, President’s 
Advisory Committee on Housing Policies and Programs 1953; staff member of 
National Bureau of Economic Research 1947-50; Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

Herbert S. Colton: Partner, Colton & Gray, attorneys (Washington, D. C.) ; 
general counsel, National Association of Home Builders; former Chief Counsel 
of Rental Housing Division, FHA. 

Eugene P. Conser: Executive Vice President National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; secretary general, International Reai Estate Federation ; former 
secretary, California Real Estate Association. 

Thomas P. Coogan: President, Housing Securities, Inc. (New York City) ; 
past president National Association of Home Builders: past board chairman, 
National Housing Center; assistant to the Secretary of Defense and Director 
of Armed Forces Housing Agency, 1951. 

Mark W. Cresap, Jr.: President, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; former part- 
ner, Cresap, McCormick & Paget, management consultants (New York City) 
1946-51: member, Governor’s State government survey committee (Pennsyl- 
vania): director, Pennsylvania Economy League; trustee, Williams College. 
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Patrick J. Cusick, Jr.: Executive Director, Pittsburgh Regional Planning As- 
sociation; assistant director, Allegheny Conference on Community Develop- 
ment; former town planner and assistant town manager, Saugus, Mass. ; former 
planning director and assistant city manager, Medford, Mass.; former planning 
director, Montgomery County, Md.: member, Allegheny County Planning Com- 
mission: president, Pittsburgh chapter, American Institute of Planners. 

Vernon De Mars: Architect (Berkeley, Calif.) ; design critic, University of 
California ; redevelopment consultant; former Chief of Housing Standards, Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

Ben Fischer: International representative, United Steel Workers of America ; 
vice president, ACTION-Housing, Inc. (Pittsburgh) ; member of executive com- 
mittee and board of directors, ACTION, Inc.; member AFL-CIO housing com- 
mittee; member, board of directors, National Housing Conference. 

Fred C. Foy: President and chief executive officer, Koppers Co. (Pittsburgh) ; 
former vice president (Detroit), J. Walter Thompson Co.; former (1944-45) 
director of purchases division, Army Services Forces, 

H. Walter Graves: Vice president, Albert M. Greenfield & Co., Ine. (Phila- 
delphia, New York, Atlantic City) in charge of leasing, management and main- 
tenance; president, National Association of Real Estate Boards; president, 
Philadelphia Chapter, Institute of Real Estate Management; former chairman, 
Housing Rent Industry Advisory Committee of OPA; former manager, Phila- 
delphia operations, United States Housing Corp. 

Pierce J. Gerety: General Counsel, Federal Housing Administration; former 
General Counsel, United States Civil Service Commission; former manager, 
refugee relief program, Department of State. 

Charles Haar: Professor of law, Harvard Law School, Harvard University ; 
consultant to ACTION’s research program on a major study of Government 
credit policy and housing markets; former associate counsel for the Sheraton 
Corporation of America; author of Land Planning Law in a Free Society, A 
Study of British City Planning Law. 

Neal J. Hardy: Director, National Housing Center (Washington) ; former 
Assistant Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Theodore L. Hazlett, Jr.: Counsel, ACTION-Housing, Inc.; executive director 
and general counsel, Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh; general 
counsel, Allegheny Conference on Community Development; member, Pennsyl- 
Vania State Planning Board; director, Pennsylvania Planning Association. 

Andrew Heiskell: Chairman and director, ACTION, Ine.; publisher, Life 
magazine; vice president, Time, Inc.; member of executive committee, Inter- 
American Press Association, 

Harry Held: Vice president in charge of mortgages, Bowery Savings Bank 
(largest savings institution in the United States) ; chairman, committee on real 
estate and mortgage investment, National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 

David G, Hill: President and chief executive officer, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.: director, Bell Telephone Co.; Pittsburgh Corning Corp.; member of the 
executive committee, Pennsylvania Economy League. 

Alfred M. Hunt: Secretary and director, Aluminum Company of America; 
treasurer, ACTION-Housing Inec.: director, ACTION, Inec.; director, Pittsburgh 
Regional! Planning Association. 

Ferd Kramer: President, Draper & Kramer Ine, (Chicago mortgage bankers) ; 
vice chairman—research ; and director, ACTION, Inec.; former president, Metro- 
politan Housing and Planning Council of Chicago 

John C. Jewett: Vice president in charge of mortgage loan and real-estate 
investment, Prudential Insurance Company of America (largest holder of resi- 
dential mortagages and FHA and VA mortgages in the United States). 

James E. Lash: Executive vice president and director, ACTION, Ine.; former 
director, San Francisco Redevelopment Agency. 

ernard Loshbough, Executive director, ACTION-Housing Inc., former general 
manager, National Housing Center: former director of the Housing and Com- 
munity Facilities Division, National Security Resources Board: former admin- 
istrator of Connecticut State Housing Authority : former deputy director, United 
States Technical Cooperation Administration mission to India. 

Joseph Lund: Executive vice president, R. M. Bradley & Co., Inc., real estate, 
(Boston) ; chairman, Boston Redevelopment Authority; director, the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston; past president, National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 

Frank L. Magee: President, Aluminum Company of America; director, Fidelity 
Trust Co. 
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W. Beverley Mason, Jr.,: FHA Special Assistant for Urban Renewal. 

Richard K. Mellon: Chairman, Mellon Bank & Trust Co.; president and goy- 
ernor, T. Mellon & Sons; chairman of executive committee, Pittsburgh Regional 
Planning Association; director, ACTION-Housing, Inc., and ACTION, Ine; 
director, Aleoa, General Motors, Pennsylvania Railroad, Gulf Oil. 

Martin Meyerson: Williams professor of city planning and urban research 
and director of the Center for Urban Studies, Harvard University ; vice president 
of ACTION, Inc., supervising ACTION’s research program and studies on im- 
pediments to good housing sponsored by the Ford Foundation; former admin- 
istrator and consultant on housing, transportation and private and public urban 
projects in Philadelphia, Chicago, and other cities; coauthor, Politics, Planning 
and the Public Interest. 

John H. Muller: Vice president in charge of real estate and mortgages, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society; vice chairman, Stevens Institute of Technology, 

Samuel E. Neel: General counsel, Mortgage Bankers Association of America; 
former special assistant to the Attorney General, Antitrust Division, Department 
of Justice; former member, Advisory Committee on Urban Renewal, HHFA; 
member, Federal City Council, Washington. 

Ott L. Nelson, Jr.: Vice president—housing, New York Life Insurance Co.; 
former assistant deputy chief of staff, special consultant to United States Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization; major general (retired), United States Army; 
trustee, the Institute of Public Administration. 

Charles B. Nutting: President and direction, ACTION-Housing, Inc.; director, 
Buhl Foundation; member, President’s Conference on Administrative Procedure; 
former dean, School of Law, and acting chancellor, University of Pittsburgh; 
former chairman, Governor’s Citizens’ Committee on Housing, and author of 
several books on legislation and constitutional law. 

Ieoh Ming Pei, AIA: Architect, I. M. Pei & Associates, working with Webb & 
Knapp; designer of redevelopment and rental projects, including Southwest 
Washington, D. C.; Hyde Park, Chicago; Kips Bay, New York City; member, 
visitors committee, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Perry Prentice: Editor and publisher, House & Home magazine; vice presi- 
dent, Time, Inc., since 1939; former business manager of Fortune, circulation 
director of all Time, Inc., magazines, publisher of Time and Architectural Forum. 

J. Stanley Purnell: Assistant to the president, T. Mellon & Sons; board 
chairman, ACTION-Housing, Inc.; member, executive committee, Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development: director, Civic-Business Council of 
Pittsburgh ; secretary, Regional Industrial Development Corp.; secretary, United 
Fund of Allegheny County. 

James W. Rouse: President, James W. Rouse & Co., Inc. (Baltimore), mort- 
gage bankers; president, Community Research and Development, Inc.; director 
and executive committee member, ACTION, Inec.; director, Fight Blight Fund, 
Baltimore; chairman of Subcommittee on Urban Redevelopment, Rehabilitation, 
and Conservation, President’s Advisory Committee on Housing, 1953. 

Harold Sampson: Secretary-treasurer, Sampson Bros., Inc., largest builder in 
western Pennsylvania ; member of executive committee and director, Pittsburgh’s 
ACTION. 

James H. Scheuer: Chairman, executive committee, Suburban Homes (Co. 
(New York) (active in urban redevelopment) ; member, mayor’s housing com- 
mittee; chairman, housing advisory council to the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination. 

Adolph W. Schmidt: Vice president and governor, T. Mellon & Sons: vice 
chairman, Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh; president and member 
of executive committee, Allegheny Conference on Community Development; mem- 
ber of business committee, National Planning Association; director, Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Association ; director, Pennsylvania Economy League. 

Richard L. Steiner: Commissioner, Urban Renewal Administration: former 
(1946-54) director, Baltimore Redevelopment Commission; former planner, 
Connecticut State Highway Department, Lexington, Mass., Town Planning Board. 

Norman Strunk: Executive vice president, United States Savihgs and Loan 
League, former executive secretary, Society of Residential Appraisers. 

Samuel R. Walker: Vice president and director, City Investing Co., (New 
York) ; director, Equitable Life Assurance Society, member, Planning Board, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Robert Weaver: New York State rent administrator: former director, Op- 
portunity Fellowships, J. H. Whitney & Co.; former director, New York Citizens’ 
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Housing and Planning Council, past chairman, National Committee Against 
Discrimination in Housing. 

I. L. Wilson: Board chairman, Aluminum Company of America; director, 
Pittsburgh branch, Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, trustee, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

Louis Winnick: Economie consultant, ACTION research program, prepared 
ACTION’s study of private investment in rental housing; member, Institute for 
Urban Land Use and Housing Studies at Columbia University; director of re- 
search, New York City Planning Commission; author, American Housing and 
Its Use, Capital Formation in Residential Real Bstate (coauthor), Housing 
Marketing Analysis, Theory and Practice (coauthor). 

A. M. Woodruff: Director, Bureau of Business Research, School of Business 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh; executive committee member, 
ACTION-Housing, Inc.; vice chairman, Allegheny County Planning Commission ; 
economic adviser, Greater Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; former Kelly 
memorial professor of real estate and insurance, University of Pittsburgh. 

Milford Vieser: Financial vice president, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. ; 
director and executive committee member, ACTION, Inc.; chairman, Joint 
Committee on Housing and Mortgage Lending of American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of America; member, Newark Economic Develop- 
ment Committee. 

William Zeckendorf: President, Webb & Knapp, Ine. (New York City), real 
estate and urban redevelopment; director, ACTION, Inc., president, board of 
trustees, Long Island University. 





ALLEGHENY CouNnciL To IMPROVE OUR NEIGHBORH OODS—HOUSING 
An ACTION Program for Meeting the Housing Problems of Allegheny County, 
February 1957, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PittsspurGH, Pa., February 18, 1957. 
Mr. PARK H. MARTIN, 
Haeecutive Director, Allegheny Conference on Community Development, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. MArtTIN: At the request of the executive committee of the Allegheny 
conference, the league has undertaken a survey to determine whether a need 
exists for the establishment of an agency to concern itself with the problem of 
housing in Allegheny County and, if so, to recommend the form of agency which 
should be organized and the type of activities it should initiate. 

Attached is a report of the completed study. 

For the convenience of those who will not find it possible to read the entire 
report, a summary is included at the outset which presents the report’s basie 
findings, conclusions and recommendations. 

Considerable additional material is included in our files which will be of value 
if action is taken based on this study. The supplementary material will be 
made available, upon request of the conference, to any group that may be or- 
ganized or designated to pursue the improvement of housing in Allegheny County. 

PENNSYLVANIA Economy LEAGUE, ING., 
Western Division. 
STUDY 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF HOUSING 





The city of Pittsburgh has gained national prominence for its program of 
community improvement during the past decade. This program has sparked 
similar action in the surrounding suburbs and many other cities throughout 
the country. 

While Pittsburgh’s accomplishments to date are impressive, the renewal activ- 
ity that has taken place has been predominantly industrial, commercial, and 
civic in nature. Until the initiation of the Lower Hill project the task of renew- 
ing the city’s blighted residential neighborhoods had scarcely been touched. 
With the initiation of large scale residential clearance in the Lower Hill, the 
problem of relocation housing became a matter of grave concern. 

While it appears the Lower Hill project can be carried out under current 
operations, the relocation housing problem will have to be met “head on” if 
other community improvement projects already in the planning stage, which 
involve 5,000 dwelling units, are to be effectuated. 
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Even though this were not the case, Allegheny County cannot afford to continue 
its community improvement efforts at the present pace. We are constantly 
losing ground in the race with the spread of blight which is undermining our 
local tax base. 

The spread of blight, however, cannot be reversed by increasing slum clearance 
activities alone. A comprehensive and coordinated program involving the con- 
servation of existing good housing, the rehabilitation of salvageable housing, 
and the demolition of nonsalvageable housing, in addition to the building of 
new housing, offers the greatest hope. 

While there are many public and private agencies involved in housing activities 
in Allegheny County, there are none capable of effectuating the desired approach, 

The league proposes the establishment of an organization to coordinate the 
activities of all community agencies, governmental and nongovernmental, in an 
effort to plan and effect the comprehensive renewal and housing program neces- 
sary to the elimination of existing slums and blighted areas within the next 20 
years. 

The organization proposed would be sponsored by the Allegheny conference, 
with a board of directors appointed by the conference and a staff of its own, 
It would have liaison with coordinating committees of the city and county which 
it is also recommended be established and other community groups which could 
be utilized to meet the 20-year goal. 

The organization would concern itself with housing research and planning; 
finance; constructing; repairing and remodeling; code enforcement; citizen 
participation ; and public relations. It will assist in guiding the overall renewal 
effort; help remove obstacles that exist or arise, and spur official and other 
bodies, where necessary, to effectuate the 20-year objective. Its annual budget 
will be approximately $100,000. A suggested name is “Allegheny Council To 
Improve Our Neighborhoods—Housing,”’ to be commonly referred to as 
ACTION—Housing, Inc. 

INTRODUCTION 


All of a community’s physical structures—highways, bridges, factories, stores, 
houses, etec., require a rate of repair and replacement that will prevent fune- 
tional collapse through obsolescence and deterioration. Without proper care 
of its physical structures, an area’s productiveness as an economic tool and as 
a source of governmental revenue is threatened. 

Acknowledging this basic fact, the leadership of Allegheny County during the 
past decade initiated a program of community renewal. As a result the area 
gained national prominence. 

Most of the renewal activity that has taken place to date, however, has been 
primarily of a clearance nature and the reuse has been predominantly industrial, 
commercial, and civic. 

Programs of blight prevention and the rehabilitation of salvageable areas have 
been slow getting underway and until recently no large amount of slum housing 
has been cleared. The housing that has been demolished was both rented and 
owner-occupied and no serious relocation problem existed since most of the 
families involved were able to relocate themselves or were taken care of in 
public housing. 

With the initiation of an increasing number of renewal projects in various 
sectors of the county, the demolition of a large number of tenant-occupied slum 
dwellings will have to be undertaken. As a result, the problem of displaced 
people finding adequate relocation housing has become a matter of grave con- 
cern. Even the problem of relocating those families eligible for public housing 
will be quite severe. Another aspect to this problem is the fact that there is 
little or no building of new housing for low-income families above the public 
housing level. 

Aware of the critical nature of the housing problem in general and concerned 
lest the lack of relocation housing retard the area’s renewal program, the Alle 
gheny Conference requested the league to undertake a study of local housing 
needs, existing agencies involved in the field of housing and experiences of other 
areas in coping with housing problems. 

The report that follows was prepared after a series of local surveys and visits 
to the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, D. C., in an effort to profit by their experiences. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Present renewal activities are not keeping pace with the rate of deterioration 
within Allegheny County and indications are that a serious shortage of housing 
exists for minority, aged, and lower middle-income groups. 

The primary attack on blight to date has been the demolition of slum housing. 
Even in the city of Pittsburgh, however, where the major clearance projects have 
been concentrated, blighted housing has been demolished at the rate of only 
one-tenth of 1 percent annually while studies of similar areas indicate slums 
tend to spread at the rate of approximately 1 percent annually. 

While considerable housing is being constructed, the minority, aged, and lower 
middle-income housing market has been neglected even though it is this class 
of residential property which is sorely needed for relocating the families which 
must be moved as a result of redevelopment projects and the application of 
minimum housing standards. 

If deterioration continues at a rate faster than local renewal activities, the 
economic effects to the area can be severe. 

Indications of the direct financial toll of blight are readily available locally. 
Assessed land values in the city of Pittsburgh as a whole have declined 16 per 
cent during the last 483 years and an even greater decline (45 percent) has been 
experienced in one of its most severely blighted areas, the Lower Hill district. 
The task of attracting critically needed industry will become more difficult if the 
spread of blight is not reversed. 

It is financially impractical to assume that the spread of blight can be reversed 
by increasing slum clearance activities alone. A comprehensive and coordinated 
program involving the conservation of existing good howsing, the rehabilitation 
of salvageable housing and the demolition of nonsalvageable housing, in addition 
to the building of new housing, offers the greatest hope. 

The major dissatisfactions of people with their particular neighborhoods must 
be remedied. This may involve the removal of extremely blighted structures ; 
the bringing up to minimum standards housing which can be rehabilitated 
through renovation, remodeling, or reconstruction; the elimination or diminishing 
of through traffic on side residential streets ; the installation, expansion, or repair 
of public improvements such as streets, alleys, parks, playgrounds, and school 
sites; the reduction of dirt and noise; the upgrading of transportation facilities 
and the improvement of certain municipal services. 

A program of this nature, however, cannot be effected unless the apparent 
serious shortage of housing for minority, aged, and lower middle-income groups 
is met. 

Existing renewal plans call for the demolition of approximately 7,000 dwelling 
units in the next few years and the strict application of the minimum housing 
code will generate need for considerably more relocation units. If renewal 
activities are “stepped up” a much greater relocation problem will exist. 

While private enterprise and the Federal and local governments provide many 
tools that can be employed to improve the local housing situation, no civic 
organization exists with leadership and staff necessary to move effectively on 
the obstacles that are hindering progress. These obstacles can be found 
both in the construction of new housing and in the rehabilitation of salvageable 
blighted housing. 

One of the basic impediments in both cases is the lack of current data re- 
garding the various aspects of housing; condition, need, and demand. Other 
major obstacles to the construction of the new housing that is needed are— 

(a) A limited supply of money for the type of needed housing; 

(b) Lack of “extra risk capital’ for projects which appear to have con- 
siderable potential but with which there has been little experience locally ; 

(c) Lack of a comprehensive housing program ; 

(d) The lack of competitive large builders in the middle-income housing 
bracket. 

Additional obstacles to the improvement of existing housing are— 

(a) Lack of a comprehensive and coordinate urban-renewal program: 
(b) Lack of adequate relocation housing; 
(ec) Lack of effective financing credit for home repairs and remodeling; 
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(d) Lack of coordination among municipal agencies involved in effectuat- 
ing minimum housing regulations where they exist; 

(e) Lack of a program to dramatize the effects of blight; 

(f) Lack of an adequate vehicle for bringing about desirable citizen 
participation. 

These obstacles have not and will not be overcome through normal community 
and business activity. They must be attacked through the dedicated and co- 
ordinated efforts of the housing industry, governmental agencies, and top-level 
civic leadership on a much larger scale than has been undertaken here to date. 

The necessary coordinated attack is not likely to materialize, however, unless 
it is initiated, encouraged, guided, and inspired by the accepted and respected 
community leadership of Allegheny County. 

That leadership presently exists in the Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development. Because of its broad scope of activities, its past successful ex- 
perience as a catalytic and community coordinating agency, and its dedication to 
the local renaissance movement, the conference is the logical and best-qualified 
organization to sponsor the comprehensive attack which is so essential to its 
long-range objectives. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


It is reommended that a voluntary, nonprofit citizens’ organization to be 
known as the Allegheny Council to Improve Our Neighborhood-Housing 
(ACTION-Housing, Inc.) be created by the Allegheny Conference, with a full-time 
staff of its own. 

Its overall membership should consist of recognized leaders of civic, business, 
professional, community, health and welfare, and labor organizations who can 
contribute to the solution of the obstacles that exist. 

Its board of directors should consist of representatives of the urban renewal 
committee of the Allegheny Conference and other topflight community leaders 
invited to serve by the Allegheny Conference. 


Objectives of ACTION-Housing, Inc, 


The objectives of ACTION-Housing, Inc., should be to coordinate the activities 
of all existing community organizations and agencies, governmental and non- 
governmental, in an effort to plan and effect the comprehensive renewal and 
housing program necessary to the elimination of existing slums and blighted 
areas in Allegheny County within the next 20 years. This will require joint 
action on the part of property owners, tenants, builders, developers, realtors, 
and governmental agencies (using public and private resources) which will 

1. Preserve, maintain, protect, and improve new areas; 

2. Rejuvenate and halt the decline of sound, middle-aged areas: 
8. Hold the line in deteriorating areas and reverse the trend; 

4. Provide new housing as needed. 


Governmental liaison 


Liaison should be established on a continuous basis with governmental co- 
ordinating committees which it is recommended be established by the county 
of Allegheny and the city of Pittsburgh. (See exhibit V.) 


Staff requirements 


Initially, it is recommended that at least three key positions be provided: 
Executive director, research director, and public relations director (plus office 
staff). Assistants to the research and public relations directors will become 
necessary as the program progresses. 
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Finances 


Based on the staff composition as outlined earlier, the annual budget should be 
approximately $100,000. The possibility of securing all or a portion of the neces- 
sary operating funds from several public and private sources was discussed, but 
it was felt the decision in this matter should be left to the executive committee 
of the conference. 

It is possible a demonstration grant may be obtained from the Federal Gov- 
ernment or from foundations to assist in financing special projects that might be 
undertaken during the first couple of years’ operations. 


Recommended functions 


Following are some of the functions which should be performed by the 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., staff, assisted by subcommittees established where 
necessary : 

1. Research and planning: 

(a) Assemble and keep continuously available desirable current informa- 
tion on the various aspects of housing; 

(6) Prepare or have prepared a comprehensive housing program for the 
county ; 

(c) Encourage and assist in developing a comprehensive county-planning 
approach to conservation, rehabilitation, and slum clearance; 

(d) Suggest to private and public sources plans of improvement for 
specific areas; 

(e) Develop standards which can be used as a yardstick for the selection 
and designation of the various types of community and urban renewal areas. 

2. Finance: 

(a) Determine purposes for which funds will be needed in effecting 
housing and renewal programs (equity capital to be used on a revolving-fund 
basis, improvement loans in hardship cases, limited-dividend or nonprofit 
housing, ete.) ; 

(b) Determine possible methods of providing funds as necessary (re- 
newal corporation, fight-blight fund, ete.) ; 

(c) Participate in managing the corporations that might be established 
to assist urban renewal or housing as recommended above. 

Construction, repair, and remodeling: 

(a) Encourage, cooperate with. and, if necessary, initiate a program of 
technical research which will lead to a gradual reduction of building costs: 

(b) Explore methods of building middle-income housing: 

(c) Locate desirable sites for large-scale residential development for 
middle- and low-income groups; 

(d@) Determine an approach to regulations which militate against middle- 
income housing: 

(e) Provide a counseling service to guide property owners fuced with 
major remodeling decisions as a result of code enforcement 
4. Code enforcement : 

(a) Examine the adequacy of existing code enforcement and determine 
whether more effective means can be developed for the enforcement of 
existing applicable laws: 

(b) Review and suggest improved procedures for interdepartmental co- 
ordination of housing code enforcement activities. 

. Citizens participation : 

(a) Establish area, local, or regional urban-renewal councils as needed 
through which environmental improvement plans can be promoted and 
efforts made to encourage property owners to improve their properties be- 
yond the minimum standards required by the code; 

(b) Encourage and assist existing block and neighborhood community im- 
provement groups and help establish additional groups where necessary to 
the renewal program; 

(c) Serve as a liaison between the board of directors and the community 
groups involved in the renewal program. 

G6. Public relations: 

(a) Inform the general public and the residents of renewal areas of studies, 
programs, plans, and activities which will affect them; 

(b) Prepare public-information materials and establish a speakers’ bureau 
to further public understanding and support for the ACTION-Housing, Ine., 
program ; 
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(c) Develop methods of motivating maximum citizen participation in the 
renewal process such as the initiation of a project to dramatize the effects 
of blight. 

INITIAL STEPS 


Suggested steps for getting the ACTION-Housing, Inc., underway are as 
follows: 

1. The executive committee of the conference should discuss the idea of in- 
itiating the program; 

2. If the executive committee decides to proceed, a temporary chairman should 
be chosen and authorized to appoint a steering committee and a committee on 
constitutions and bylaws; 

3. The organization should then be incorporated and its tax-exempt status 
secured ; 

4. A general meeting should be held of recognized leaders of civic, business, 
labor, professional, community, and health and welfare organizations, at which 
these individuals are invited to participate in the ACTION-Housing, Inc., 
program ; 

5. A permanent chairman and a board of directors should be selected ; 

. Necessary funds raised for the first year’s budget ; 
. A staff organized ; 
. Appropriate committees established ; 
. The following promoted as soon as possible ; 
(a) An “Operations Home Improvement” project to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of housing rehabilitation ; 
(b) A pilot urban-renewal project ; 
(c) The development of a comprehensive housing program for Allegheny 
County ; 
(d) Minority and low-cost housing projects ; 
(e) Governmental agencies assisted as soon as possible to remove the 
obstacles to the effective enforcement of the housing code; 
(f) The city and county governments encouraged to establish coordinating 
committees for housing and urban renewal. 


CHAPTER 1. ALLEGHENY COUNTY——ITS GROWTH, ITS PEOPLE, ITS FUTURE 


A realistic consideration of the problem of adequately housing the people of 
Allegheny County is impossible without an understanding of the manner in 
which the county has developed to date with respect to housing, the character- 
istics of its present population and the probable nature of its future growth. 
These factors not only provide an explanation for the present status of housing 
but also serve as a guide for future improvements. 

Allegheny County—How it grew 

Allegheny County initially was an agricultural community. Its housing stand- 
ards were simple and land was readily available. As industry was introduced 
on a large scale in the early 19th century, however, desirable residential land 
became increasingly more difficult to locate, for large numbers of people moved 
from rural areas to the industrial communities concentrated along the local 
rivers. 

Initially, practically all of the housing was constructed in the flatlands ad- 
joining the industrial sites but as industry continued its rapid growth the area 
along the rivers became so densly populated that residential development over- 
flowed to the adjoining hillsides even though they were not in many cases suitable 
for such use. 

As concentrations of population evolved first in Pittsburgh and later in the 
adjacent industrial areas, commercial establishments were built in the middle 
of residential areas. Later, newly established industries isolated small islands 
of houses. 

With the passage of time, as a consequence of the extreme densities and 
mrxed land use, the process of aging and decay began to produce deteriorating 
nighborhoods and communities. 

To escape the blight and decay, many of the families moved away from the 
immediate vicinity of commercial and industrial activity. As a result, the 
newer and more desirable housing of the older municipalities of Allegheny 
County is located toward the periphery of their industrial and commercial 
neighborhoods. 
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In conformance with the physical pattern of residential structures, the popu- 
lation of the area tended to be distributed in space in accordance with social- 
economic status: the lower-income group located in the deteriorating housing 
near industrial and commercial centers and the higher-income group toward the 
periphery. 

Allegheny County in the late 19th and early 20th centuries again experienced 
rapid growth as successive waves of immigrants from southern and eastern 
Europe came in search of opportunities. These immigrants initially settled in 
the decaying residential areas which offered the cheapest housing, but many 
later moved to areas of better housing as they took roots and improved their 
economic positions. 

Accompanying World War I, a new type of migration was experienced : south- 
ern Negroes were attracted in relatively large volume by the critical demand 
for labor. As was true of the earlier newcomers, the typical ports of entry for 
these Negroes were the slums. Unlike the earlier groups, however, the Negroes, 
even when they were successful in improving their economic positions, found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to relocate themselves, 

With the acceptance of the automobile as a practical method of transportation, 
following World War I, vast rural areas were opened to practically all forms of 
urban redevelopmefit ; industry, housing, and business. The suburbs experienced 
tremendous growth but the growth of the central core of Allegheny County 
gradually decreased to a standstill. 

This was true basically because of the lack of desirable residential sites in 
the central area, but favorable economic conditions and liberal financing of new 
suburban home purchases, espcially during the last decade, facilitated the 
movement to the suburbs. 

Characteristics of present population 

The central core of Allegheny County and in particular the city of Pittsburgh 
continues to serve as the principal port of entry for newcomers to the area and 
the resrvoir of housing for families of low income. 

As of 1950, although a larger percentage of Allegheny County’s population 
lived in the suburbs, the city of Pittsburgh contained the largest number of 
Negro households and the greatest percentage of low-income families 

There were 1,515,237 people in Allegheny County in 1950 according to the 
census report, 45 percent of which were located in the city of Pittsburgh and 
55 percent in the surrounding suburbs. 

Approximately 714 percent (113,000) of this overall population were Negroes, 
most of whom were located in Pittsburgh where they accounted for 12 (12.2) 
percent of its total population ; 32.5 percent more than in 1940. 

The median income of families and unrelated persons in Allegheny County 
overall in 1949 was $3,144, but in the city of Pittsburgh only $2,858. Twenty- 
seven percent of the county’s population overall had incomes of under $2,000 
while 2 percent had incomes over $10,000. In the city of Pittsburgh, however, 
these percentages were 33 and 3 respectively. 

During the past 5 years (1950-55), according to an estimate by the zone 
economists of the Federal Housing Administration, the growth in the Allegheny 
County area has been almost completely in the suburbs and the city of Pitts- 
burgh is experiencing an out-migration of white families. While the city of 
Pittsburgh gained only six-tenths of 1 percent between 1950 and 1955, the area 
outside gained 6.7 percent. Even though the city gained approximately 4,000 
people, it lost 2.8 percent of its white population and experienced an increase 
of 21.2 percent in its Negro population 
The probable future of Allegheny County 

The expansion to the suburbs is expected to continue. While controversy 
exists over the eventual fate of the older central area of Allegheny County, most 
informed people agree that the trend to the suburbs will not be halted regardless 
of the degree of success which greets current efforts to eliminate blight in the 
central area. 

The Bell Telephone Co. forecasts a population of 1,613,000 for the county by 
1960 and 1,700,000 by 1970. This is an increase of 12.19 percent for the 20- 
year period. 

The study committee of the metropolitan study commission in analyzing the 
possible distribution of this population indicated that most of the growth antici- 
pated between 1950 and 1970 will take place in the suburban areas, while the 
central industrial communities will either show little gain or will experience 
population losses. 
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While the population of Allegheny County is expected to continue to increase 
in the foreseeable future, failure to provide economic opportunities for its popu- 
Jation and needed facilities for expanding housing may cut short its potential 
development trend. 

The zone economist of the Federal Housing Administration indicates “Pitts- 
burgh’s job opportunities must be increased by an average of 8,500 per year in 
the near future, and in 10 years by 12,500 per year, in order to provide economic 
opportunity for its own population. Failing this, out-migration will occur, 
unemployment will rise, or some combination of these factors will be in evidence.” 

Powerful local interests, however, are actively attempting to improve Allegheny 
County’s advantages and to minimize its disadvantages. A broadly diversified 
group of action programs have been undertaken and an industrial development 
corporation has been organized to take the leadership in attracting industry to 
the area. 

Although the suburbs are expected to continue to grow at a rapid rate, some 
concern exists as to the stability of many of the new residential areas which 
are being developed with almost the same lack of foresight and planning that 
colored the early growth of Allegheny County. The typical string commercial 
and residential development that is taking place in many of the outlying areas 
constitutes a waste of land which is becoming more and more critical in supply. 
It is also more costly to provide desirable governmental services in such scattered 
developments. 

In the central area the continuing spread of blight is the most serious problem. 
If the community forces, referred to above, are successful in halting the spread 
of blight in the central area an increasing number of people who are dissatisfied 
with the daily commuting from the outlying areas to their places of employments 
will probably be interested in returning to the city. 


CHAPTER II. HOUSING THE PEOPLE OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


While current detailed data regarding the manner in which the people of Al- 
legheny County are housed are not available, it is possible to obtain from the 
1950 census and a recent housing market study of the Pittsburgh metropolitan 
area, sufficient information with which to describe, in general, the status of 
housing in Allegheny County. 

The housing inventory 

There were 430,680 dwelling units in Allegheny County in 1950; 45 percent 
(198,889) in the city of Pittsburgh and the remaining 55 percent (236,790) in the 
suburbs. 

Between 1950 and 1955, approximately 40,000 new dwelling units were added 
to the inventory; one-fourth in the city of Pittsburgh and three-fourths in the 
suburban area. 

Insufficient number of residential vacancies.—In 1950, there were 3,726 non 
dilapidated and nonseasonal units on the market for sale or rent in the county. 
This represented a net vacancy factor of less than 1 percent (.09 percent). 

During the past 5 years, even though an average of 8,000 units have been built 
annually, it has been estimated this factor increased to only 1.1 percent. Ac- 
cording to Federal Housing experts, this 1.1 percent factor could be doubled 
without exceeding the desirable ratio. 

Housing occupancy.—The overoccupancy of residential dwellings is the pattern 
rather than the exception in the older sections of the county and Negro families 
appear to be more subject to overcrowded housing than white families. In 
1950. they occupied only 6.5 percent of the suburban dwelling units and 10.6 
percent of those in the city of Pittsburgh although they represented 7.5 and 
12.5 percent of the total respective populations. Also, while there were 5.56 
persons per household in the county overall, there were 4.12 Negroes per 
household. 

Blight spreading although costly.—We are losing ground in the battle to elim- 
inate blight although its continuation is costly. Approximately 27,463 or 6.4 
percent of the total dwelling units in the county were termed dilapidated and 
in need of major repair in 1950, while 91,057 or 21.1 percent were found to be 
in good condition but they were without toilet, bath, or water. Approximately 
52 percent or 14,184 of those termed dilapidated were found in the city of Pitts 
burgh and the remaining 48 percent in the suburban area. Each of the munic 
ipalities of the county had some dwelling units without running water or termed 
dilapidated, ranging from 0.2 percent in Dormont Borough to 48.9 percent in 
South Versailles Township. 
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While an extensive study has not been made to determine the adverse eco- 
nomic effect of the spread of blight, indications are it is severe. Assessed land 
valuations in the city of Pittsburgh decreased approximately $87 million or 16 
percent in the past 48 years (1914 to 1956) and the total assessed value of the 
Lower Hill district (Ward No. 3), an area presently being cleared, dropped off 
45 percent during the same period. 

Figures are not available on the number of units demolished in the county 
since most of the suburban units keep no such records. Between 1940 and 1954, 
however, there have been approximately 2,700 units demolished in the city of 
Pittsburgh. This amounts to an average rate of a little less than 200 a year or 
approximately one-tenth of 1 percent of the total dwelling units. 

Studies in similar areas indicate blight is increasing at the rate of 1 percent 
per year in the older sections of our metropolitan areas. If this holds true in 
Allegheny County we are losing ground fast in our struggle to halt the spread 
of blight since demolition, to date, has been the only tool we have used to any 
large extent. 

Estimate of housing needs and demand.—The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion completed a housing market analysis of Allegheny County as recently as 
July 1, 1955, in which it estimated there exists a minimum annual quantitative 
demand of 5,600 dwelling units ; 1,400 for the city of Pittsburgh and the remaining 
4,200 for the suburbs. Of the 1,400 indicated for the city of Pittsburgh, 1,250 
are for replacement and only 150 for growth, while of the 4,200 for the suburbs 
3,500 are for growth and only 700 for replacement. 

Approximately 8,000 units annually are being built in Allegheny County. 
Although the building industry is currently providing new residences at a greater 
rate than suggested by the FHA report, the report points out that the apparent 
excess volume of new construction, if continued, will bring a greater degree of 
balance to demand-supply relationships and help relieve housing pressures. It 
cautions, however, that constructiom activity must be carefully watched so that 
production does not materialize to a great excess in any of the individual types 
of housing demand in the market. 

While the FHA report does not arrive at an effective housing demand by price 
eategory, it indicates the medium price, based on their incomes, for white 
families is in the $12,800 bracket and for Negro families in the $11,375 bracket. 

A sample survey conducted of the price distribution of residential property 
on the market for sale in Allegheny County as of the 25th of September, 1956, 
however, showed that only 32 percent of the homes on the market today fall in 
the $12,000 category. Most of these are older houses. 

No data are available on the amount of rental property on the market in the 
_Various price categories. The income distribution of most Negro families and 
a large percentage of white families indicates they cannot afford housing with 
gross rents above $80 per month. On the other hand, this is the minimum gross 
rental for which rental housing can be provided today. 


CHAPTER III.—AGENCIES INVOLVED IN THE FIELD OF HOUSING 


Housing affects and is affected by every phase of community life. Its broad 
scope is reflected in the number and types of agencies that are involved in one 
phanse or another of its many facets. 


Federal agencies involwed in housing 


Of the Federal agencies, the Federal Housing Administration, the Urban 
Renewal Administration, and the Veterans’ Administration play a particularly 
significant role in the housing picture. 

Federal Housing Administration.—The Federal Housing Administration was 
created to encourage improvement in housing standards and conditions, to facili- 
tate sound home financing on reasonable terms, and to exert a stabilizing influ- 
ence on the mortgage market. 

Its principal activity is the insurance of mortgages on 1-to-4-unit family homes; 
however, it also insures loans for various other purposes in an effort to expedite 
urban-renewal projects, as follows: 

Under section 213, it insures mortgages including construction advances on 
cooperative housing projects of eight or more units. 

Under section 207, it insures mortgages, including advances made during con- 
struction, on rental projects of eight or more units. 

Under section 220, it insures mortgages to finance the rehabilitation of existing 
salvageable housing, and the replacement of slums with new housing. 
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Under section 221, it insures mortgages on low-cost housing for relocating 
families from urban-renewal areas. 

It also insures loans to finance alterations, repairs, and improvements to 
existing structures. 

Urban Renewal Administration—The Urban Renewal Administration, through 
the regional offices of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, assists the local 
municipalities in preparing an area for redevelopment or rehabilitation by mak- 
ing planning advances, temporary loans, and capital grants. 

Planning advances are made to help the community finance necessary surveys 
and planning work before actual site operations can get underway and contracts 
entered into for further Federal assistance. 

Temporary loans are used by the community as working capital in acquiring 
slum land and structures, clearing the site, and preparing the area for redevel- 
opment or rehabilitation. 

Capital grants are made to meet two-thirds of the net project cost of redevel- 
oping or rehabilitating an area. 

The Urban Renewal Administration also prepares technical material for ad- 
vising the municiplities, makes urban planning grants, and provides special cash 
grants for demonstration projects. 

Veterans’ Administration.—The Veterans’ Administration, among other things, 
enters into an agreement with lenders to veterans to insure loans up to a certain 
amount for a large variety of purposes. Of interest to this report is its guar- 
anty of loans for veterans to buy homes, to build homes, or to repair, alter, or 
improve homes. 


State agencies involved in housing 


Two State agencies, the department of health and the department of labor and 
industry are directly involved in the local housing picture. 

Department of health.—The State department of health, through its local 
offices, among other things, makes septic tank inspections where new installa- 
tions are involved for housing insured under the Federal Housing Administration 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 

Department of labor and industry—The State, through the building division 
of the bureau of inspection in the department of labor and industry, regulates 
to quite an extent the construction or repair of certain classes of buildings. 

The building inspection division is responsible for the enforcement of the 
regulations of the Fire and Panic Act, which act empowers the department 
to regulate five classes of public buildings, except those in cities of first, second, 
and second A classes, with respect to such matters as the type of construction and 
materials used, fireproofing, ways of egress, aisles, stairs, and fire escapes, exits, 
emergency lighting systems, fire alarm systems, sprinkling systems, electrical 
equipment, heating apparatus, number of occupants, ventilation, seating ar- 
rangements, etc. 

State housing committee appointed.—In the early part ef October, the gov- 
ernor appointed a 15-member citizens’ study committee to survey the State’s 
role in promoting home construction, slum clearance, and urban redevelopment. 
At the present time, public hearings are being held throughout the State in an 
effort to determine a course of action. 

Local government agencies involved in housing 

There are three general types of governmental agencies involved in the total 
housing picture: (1) governmental agencies directly responsible to legislative 
bodies ; (2) authorities or commissions; and (3) advisory boards or committees. 

Direct governmental agencies.—The governmental agencies directly under the 
contral of the legislative body which are allied to a large extent with the field 
of housing are those charged with the enforcement of the minimum housing 
regulations and the building codes. 

Minimum housing codes are directed at halting the spread of blight and the 
rehabilitation of rundown neighborhoods which suffer from deterioration but 
are not so far gone as to require clearance and rebuilding. Six municipalities— 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport, Rankin, Braddock, McKees Rocks, and Duquesne— 
have adopted minimum housing codes. 

The Pittsburgh code is administered by its department of health. As of 
January 1, 1957, its staff will form the nucleus of the newly organized county 
department of health and will then be in a position to administer the minimum 
housing regulations for any of the municipalities of Allegheny County which 
pass local minimum housing codes and request the county to administer them. 


22859—5 8 —_—_20 
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In all probability this factor plus the increasing resort to the use of Federal 
grants for redevelopment purposes will encourage the adoption of minimum 
housing regulations by other Allegheny County municipalities in the near future. 

At the present time, inspections are underway in areas of the city of Pitts- 
burgh in order to bring those houses which do not comply with the code up 
to its standards but none of the other municipalities are conducting similar 
programs. 

Building regulations can be enacted by all the municipalities of Allegheny 
County, regardless of their classification. Approximately one-half of the muni- 
cipalities, however, have not enacted them to date and many of the building 
codes in existence were adopted prior to the enactment of the statute of 1937 
which extended the scope of their regulatory powers. 

Where construction is being regulated, the regulations are generally admin- 
istered by inspectors employed for this purpose on a part-time basis. This is 
necessary since many of the county’s 129 municipalities are too small to warrant 
the employment and training of qualified individuals for this purpose. 


{uthorities or commissions 


A great deal of governmental activities in the field of housing are found in 
authorities or commissions; principal of which are the urban redevelopment 
authorities, housing authorities, planning commissions, and in the case of the 
city of Pittsburgh, a commission on human relations. 

Redevelopment authorities —Four redevelopment authorities exist in Allegheny 
County which have been assigned the basic responsibility of reshaping their 
respective jurisdictions and rebuilding their deteriorating area; they are the 
Allegheny County, city of Pittsburgh, city of McKeesport, and city of Clairton 
authorities. 

The Allegheny County Redevelopment Authority is processing six projects at 
present; they are as follows: 

1. McKees Rocks project: This area is predominantly residential but is of 
mixed use. There are approximately 149 units, 120 of which are substandard. 
Seventy percent of the people in these units are eligible for low-rent housing. 
Kighty-two of the families are white, 67 nonwhite. The eventual reuse will be a 
columercial shopping center. 

2. Braddock: Area is predominantly housing but will be redeveloped into a 
combination of light industry and commercial: 656 dwellings are involved, 570 
of which are substandard; 295 of the families are white and 361 nonwhite. 
Seventy percent are eligible for low-rent housing. 

3. Rankin: Area is predominantly residential and will be redeveloped into 
residential with a neighborhood shopping center. One hundred and sixty-two 
families are involved, 60 percent of which are eligible for low-rent housing. 

4. Duquesne project: Area is primarily residential in character and will be 
reused as a commercial center with a small amount of residential. One 
hundred and ninety-eight units are involved and 44 percent of the families 
are eligible for low-rent housing. 

5. Tarentum project: Area is predominantly residential and reuse will be 
commercial and industrial. Approximately 210 units are involved, 144 of 
which are substandard. 

6. Turtle Creek project: Area is predominantly residential and reuse will be 
commercial. One hundred and eight units are involved and 39 percent of the 
families are eligible for low-rent housing. 

The Urban Redevelopment Authority of the City of Pittsburgh has been one 
of the most active in the country. It presently has underway or has already 
completed the following projects : 

Gateway Center project: Area was primarily commercial and old warehous- 
ing and is being redeveloped to house the Point Park and commercial skyscrapers. 
Except for a couple of roominghouses no housing as such was involved and 
no Federal grant received. Project completed. 

Jones & Laughlin project: Area was predominantly residential and was 
redeveloped for the Jones & Laughlin plant expansion. Approximately 235 fami- 
lies were involved, almost all homeowners. Project completed. 

Lower Hill project : Area is predominantly residential and is being redeveloped 
to house a civic auditorium and some luxury apartments. <A considerable relo- 
cation problem is involved in rehousing the approximately 8,000 persons in 2,000 
residences. According to a survey in 1953, approximately 75 percent qualify for 
low-rent housing. Since then, however, there have been several wage increases 
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in the steel industry which will reduce this percentage. 
place over a 4-year period. 

Scotch Bottom-Hazelwood: Area predominantly residential but to be redevel- 
oped for industrial use by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Approximately 87 struc- 
tures were cleared and most individuals went into public housing. Completed. 

Hazelwood J. & L. project: This project is moving slowly. It is predominantly 
residential and is to be redeveloped for industrial expansion. 

Duquesne University project: Primarily residential to be redeveloped for 
educational use. Approximately 60 structures involved, most of which are 
rental property. Many of the residents will qualify for low-rent housing. 

University of Pittsburgh: Area being redeveloped to house the Graduate School 
of Public Health of the University of Pittsburgh and an extension of Children’s 
Hospital. Children’s Hospital site almost entirely commercial, while the public 
health school site almost entirely residential. 

University of Pittsburgh: Area primarily residential and to be redeveloped 
for athletic grounds, baseball fields, tennis courts, and parking. Approximately 
114 units involved. Period of 8 years to do this job. 

In addition to the above redevelopment projects, the Urban Redevelopment 
Authority of the City of Pittsburgh has underway at the present time several 
urban redevelopment and urban renewal projects. They are as follows: 

East Liberty project: Approximately 83 acres involving almost 1,200 dwelling 
units are to be cleared. It will take approximately 2 years to complete the job 
of Public Health of the University of Pittsburgh and an extension of Children’s 
or rehabilitation program. 

North Side project: Includes both the Chateau, Street West and the Woods 
Run project. The areas are primarily spotted housing and industrial use and 
will be redeveloped into industrial sites. Approximately 1,000 dwelling units 
will be demolished. 

The urban renewal concept involves the rehabilitation and conservation of 
neighborhoods and the employment of demolition only when absolutely necessary. 

The city of McKeesport and the city of Clairton each have a single redevelop- 
ment project underway ; redevelopment is basically for industrial use. 

Housing authorities.—A total of 12,516 public financed dwelling units are under 
the management of housing authorities in Allegheny County; 7,011 in the city 
of Pittsburgh and 5,585 in the remainder of the county. 

A total of 1,450 other units are under development, including 1,000 in Pitts 
burgh and 450 in the suburbs, and 2,750 have been reserved for development in 
the next 3 years. 

Public housing presently provides accommodations for 17.3 percent of all fami- 
lies of 2 or more persons with annual incomes of less than $3,500 in the city of 
Pittsburgh and 13.0 percent in the suburbs 

Approximately 44 percent of the city and 30 percent of the suburban public 
housing is Negro occupied. These proportions are considerably in excess of the 
12.4 percent Negro households currently estimated for Pittsburgh and 2.8 per- 


cent in the suburbs. 


tdvisory boards or commissions involved in housing 

In an effort to take advantage of existing sources of talent outside the govern 
mental structure itself, the city of Pittsburgh has established several committees 
which concern themselves with various aspects of the housing problems; they 
are, the Housing Coordinating Committee, the Citizens Council on Neighborhood 
Improvement, and the Citizens Advisory Committee on Relocation. 

Outside of Pittsburgh there are no governmental agencies that directly concern 
themselves with housing. 

Housing Coordinating Committee.—This committee has been created to act in 
an advisory capacity to the director of public health in accomplishing objectives 
of the housing code and its effective enforcement. It consists of the director of 
public health, director of public safety, director of the department of city plan- 
ning, the city solicitor, a representative of the Urban Redevelopment Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh, a representative of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Pittsburgh, and three public members at large interested in housing rehabili- 
tation. The committee has no staff of its own but is serviced by the department of 
public health. 

Citizens council on neighborhood improvement.—This committee of 200 promi- 
nent Pittsburghers was appointed January 1954 by the mayor to enlist public 
support for the city’s new housing code and aid in preservation of good neigh- 
wrhoods and the restoration of blighted areas. The mayor's secretary is pres- 
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ently serving as a temporay secretary to the committee. The mayor’s hope that 
the committee would become the driving force behind a broad-seale attack on the 
city’s housing problems has not materialized to date. 

Citizens Advisory Committee on Relocation.—This committee was created by 
the mayor to give advice, counsel, and criticism to the urban redevelopment au- 
thority in meeting its relocation responsibility and to assist the public housing 
authority in finding relocation housing. It has no staff of its own, but the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association has been giving it staff service. 

The committee has been divided into six groups as follows: Public housing, 
private housing, rev! estate liaison, housing of the aged, public relations and 
community education, and small business. 

Commission on Human Relations —While the Commission on Human Relations 
originally was designed to concern itself principally with people and not houses, 
its committee on community relations has moved into the field of housing 
because it felt no other agency was working effectively on the problem of minor- 
ity housing. Among other things, it has begun the collection of data from 
minority group members who have experienced discrimination in housing and 
is working with builders, realtors, and mortgage companies in an effort to 
establish a racially integrated project. 


Civic agencies in the field of housing 


Here, too, it would be impossible to cover all of the agencies involved, to some 
extent or another, in the total housing picture. The field is so broad that almost 
every civic agency would have to be included. An attempt, however, will be 
made to pinpoint those agencies that are in the forefront of the fight to improve 
housing in the Allegheny County area, whether they are civic or private agencies. 

Pittsburgh Housing Association—The Puttsburgh Housing Association was 
founded in 1928 to improve housing conditions in and around the city of Pitts- 
burgh by making and promulgating studies of conditions and factors which affect 
the housing of people and promoting desirable legislation and other community 
action. 

While a résumé of past projects of the Pittsburgh Housing Association indi- 
sates that a considerable number of studies have been undertaken, recent empha- 
sis has been placed on community education, service to other health and social 
welfare agencies, and the stimulation of both public and private groups in the 
home-building and mortgage-lending field to fill unmet housing needs in the area. 

In addition, the Pittsburgh Housing Association assisted in spearheading 
community action on behalf of the new housing code, was responsible for having 
the Federal Housing Administration undertake a housing market analysis for 
the Pittsburgh standard metropolitan area, conducted the official census survey 
for the Lower Hill development area, services the city of Pittsburgh’s Advisory 
Committee on Relocation and helped to stimulate the development of an organiza- 
tion of member builders of the Home Builders Association of Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh to provide housing available to minority groups. 

Its staff consists of an executive director, an assistant, and a stenographer. 

Urban League of Pittsburgh—The Urban League was established in 1918 to 
conduct a social service program designed to improve the conditions under which 
Negroes of Allegheny County may live, work, and play. 

While the Urban League has no staff members who give full-time attention 
to housing, housing is one of several programs which are the responsibility of 
its community services department, which is manned by two professional workers. 

It maintains close contact with local housing authorities and the urban 
redevelopment authorities of both the city and the county in connection with 
present and proposed urban redevelopment and renewal activities. It concerns 
itself with interacial private housing developments and has brought builders 
from outside the city of Pittsburgh into this area in an effort to promote 
integrated housing. It recently had a study prepared on the availability of 
private housing for Negroes. 

Broadly phrased, the Urban League’s goal in housing is the achievement of free 
access to an open housing market for all citizens regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

Buhl Foundation.—The Buhl Foundation established Chatham Village— a com- 
munity of 216 homes facing away from the streets and looking out upon spacious 
gardens. It was built approximately 23 years ago in an effort to demonstrate 
what could be done in the way of developing a desirable neighborhood and to 
provide needed housing for what was then termed the “forgotten” white-collar 
group in the housing picture. 
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While the Chatham Village experiment has been proclaimed by public housing 
and upper housing experts from all over the country, the original purpose of 
setting up this demonstration project was never fulfilled in that none of the pri- 
vate builders in this area moved into the direction of developing similar housing 
projects. 

The Chatham Village project enjoys both income tax and interest-free status. 
These have been important factors in its success. 

Health and Welfare Federation of Allegheny County.—The federation, estab- 
lished in 1922, is an association of health and welfare agencies and civic organ- 
izations together with citizens at large. 

One of its major interests is residential development. The federation’s poten- 
tial contributions to redevelopment projects are four: 

1. Provision of information about the redevelopment area. 

2. Coordination of health and welfare agencies whose services are available to 
persons affected by redevelopment projects. 

3. Planning of health, welfare, and recreational facilities and services for re- 
development areas. 

4. Assisting the populace affected by redevelopment to organize themselves so 
as to minimize the impact of redevelopment on people. 

At the present time, the federation is contributing to the field of housing 
through its Bureau of Community Councils. The bureau’s total budget amounts 
to approximately $18,000, not including a Heinz fund contribution for the opera- 
tion of the North Side Council. 

It has a staff consisting of 3 field workers and 2 secretaries. Its general ob- 
jectives are to 

1. Promote and coordinate the health and welfare resources at a com- 
munity level. 

2. Help groups to become more aware of their needs and enlisting par- 
ticipation in these needs. 

3. Serve as a clearinghouse for the interchange of ideas. 

4. Serve as means for joint planning and action. 

5. Provide a means for getting across the community’s view on problems 
to those at the municipal governmental level. 

The Bureau of Community Councils is approaching its objectives by establish- 
ing community councils in various sections of Allegheny County. These councils 
concern themselves with housing as well as other activities. To date, 8 have 
been established, 6 in the city of Pittsburgh and 2 outside the city. Their mem- 
bership consists of delegates from local organizations throughout the area, in- 
cluding public and private health and welfare agencies, and therefore could 
provide a channel for all club organizations and groups of a given neighborhood 
to take appropriate action on common problems. 

Homewood Community Improvement Association.—Organized as a result of 
series of meetings held by a small :group of residents to discuss the apparent 
deterioration of their neighborhood, the Homewood Improvement Association 
since May 16, 1955, has experienced considerable growth. Its general objectives 
are to 

1. Encourage families to keep up and improve property in the community. 
2. Eliminate nuisance conditions which are unlawful and contrary to 
the code of a decent community. 

3. Prevent property deterioration. 

4. Insure the enforcement of the safety and sanitary regulations by the 
city administration. 

5. Promote property improvement projects such as yard beautification 
and cleanup campaigns. 
6. Insure the enforcement of the zoning and building codes. 

In pursuing its objectives it organizes block clubs which provide opportuni- 
ties for residents to participate in the association’s work. Each block has a 
president, vice president, secretary, financial secretary, and treasurer. Elections 
are held annually and the dues run approximately $1 per year. It has or- 
ganized 20 block clubs to date, even though it has no paid staff. Recently, 
however, the task of administering the large number of block organizations on a 
strictly volunteer basis has placed a tremendous burden on the founders of 
the movement. 

\legheny Conference on Community Development.—The Allegheny Confer- 
ence on Community Development through its activities in the overall develop- 
ment of Allegheny County has contributed much to the improvement of the 
general environment of the area. In addition, it has initiated several housing 
studies in past years, 
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In 1946, the conference completed a housing survey of Allegheny County 
Later, it prepared an estimate of housing needs and demand, and developed 
a program containing practical suggestions as to how the housing difficulties 
could be mastered. As indicated earlier, it also initiated and financed this 
study. 

Visiting Nurse Association of Allegheny County, Inc—The Visiting Nurse 
Association of Allegheny County is concerned with housing and its staff makes 
a significant contribution to the field as part of its routine work. Among other 
things, they report inadequate housing and housing standards for possible 
correction, supply pertinent information regarding housing problems of patients 
and families to other agencies in order to secure the most adequate housing 
available and continuously appraise housing factors as to their effect on health. 

Settlement houses.—Probably no civic organization is as close to the people 
in its immediate neighborhood as are the settlement houses of Allegheny County. 
While the purpose of these organizations is to assist individuals with problems 
of citizenship, employment, health, and relief, their contribution to the general] 
field of housing cannot be underestimated. 

There is no sharp delineation of settlement house activities in the field of 
housing. Their workers are involved in whatever capacity needed. They help 
individuals find housing, assist people in communities to examine the manner 
in which urban renewal and urban redevelopment will affect them, interpret the 
housing code, aid landlords in meeting code requirements, and encourage their 
members to take an active part in improving their own conditions through proj- 
ects of clean-up, fix-up, and paint-up. 

Other civic organizations.—There are a large number of other civic organiza- 
tions whose concern with the general welfare of the Allegheny County area re- 
sults in a natural interest in housing. While none of these organizations, at 
the present time, have anyone giving full time to the problem of housing, all 
participate to some extent. 

The Civic Club of Allegheny County is one such organization. It was instru- 
mental in obtaining the first tenement house laws in Pittsburgh and paid the 
first tenement house inspector. It took the initiative in late 1949 and 1950 in 
a study of city ordinances which led to the preparation and adoption of a hous- 
ing code and its committee on better housing presently is following very closely 
the enforcement of the city housing code. 

The Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association, by taking the leadership in the 
field of planning in the Allegheny County area, has done much, not only to en- 
courage the municipalities of Allegheny County to improve their planning pro- 
grams, but has undertaken the preparation of comprehensive plans, zoning 
ordinances, and subdivision controls for many of the municipalities of Allegheny 
County. 

The bureau of business research of the University of Pittsburgh while not 
directly active in the field of housing has, over the years, compiled considerable 
information regarding the status of housing in the Allegheny County area and 
the regulation of land use throughout the county. 

Local leaders assist ACTION.—Local business and labor leaders are participat- 
ing in the activities of the American Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods 
(ACTION), a new nationwide, nonprofit, nonpolitical organization interested in 
the elimination and prevention of slums and the opportunities for home and 
neighborhood improvement. 

ACTION brings together collective experiences, research, service, and informa- 
tion to assist communities infected with the blight of age and decay. Its re- 
search division digs out the available information, reports community experi- 
ences, and starts new projects and studies to provide additional facts and answers 
on housing and community problems. Its information and education division 
uses all media to bring the facts to the attention of the American people and 
to stimulate action on the local and community level. Its field service division 
provides advice upon request to individuals and communities to help them 
establish and carry through effective local programs. 

It does not replace or displace any private or public service organizations but 
cooperates With both national and local groups at the community level. 
Activities of private agencies 

While it is important that the impovement of housing conditions be approached 
from a community welfare standpoint, the improvement of housing also can re- 
sult in very definite economic gains for those involved. Based on this premise, 
there have been established in Allegheny County several privately sponsored 
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organizations Whose primary aim is to improve some segments of the housing 
market: Private Housing, Inc., and Operations Home Improvement. 

Private Housing, Inc.—Private Housing, Inc., is an informal organization of 
member builders of the Home Builders Association of Metropolitan Pittsburgh. 
Their primary purpose is to test the potentialities of the virtually untapped 
minority housing market. Approximately 65 homes have been made available 
and sold to Negro buyers through this program during the past year and the out- 
look is excellent, depending upon the availability of suitable sites, and providing 
there is not a worsening of the economic situation. 

Operations Home Improvement.—Operations Home Improvement, launched 
in Washington last January, came to Pittsburgh recently. It is an organization 
of representatives of industry, companies specializing in home improvements 
and banks. Its basic goal is threefold : 

1. To coordinate sales and promotion efforts of all of the factors of the 
home improvement business at the national and local levels. 

2. To encourage more people to improve their homes. 
3. To help make it easier for home Owners to buy materials and services. 


CHAPTER IV. EXISTING OBSTACLES TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
LOCAL HOUSING PICTURE 


The provision of adequate housing for all the people of Allegheny County 
is a long-term venture at the best. It will never be realized, however, unless 
a concerted attempt is made to meet major obstacles which exist in research 
and planning, financing, construction, code enforcement, citizen participation, 
and relocation housing. 


Research and planning obstacles 

Some of the basic impediments to the improvement of the housing picture 
locally are the lack of comprehensive community planning, current information 
on many aspects of housing, and a long-range comprehensive housing program. 

Planning obstacles.—While considerable emphasis has been placed on planning 
in Allegheny County during the last few years, a number of basic deficiencies 
exist that impede the desirable development of new housing and the improvement 
of existing housing. Among these are: the absence of continuous planning 
operations in every municipality in Allegheny County except the city of Pitts 
burgh, the lack of Comprehensive community plans in all but a dozen munici- 
palities, antiquated zoning regulations in many cases Which were originally 
adopted without the benefit of comprehensive land-use plans and amended in 
piecemeal fashion, the absence of capital budgeting programs except in the city 
of Pittsburgh, a lack of subdivision regulations in many municipalities and a 
variety of standards in those that exist, insufficient delineation and classification 
of areas to enable good neighborhood planning, and the inability of the muni- 
cipalities generally to attract, support, and retain the types of specialized talent 
without which the tremendous task that lies ahead cannot be effectively un- 
dertaken. 

Lack of current housing data.—Current information on many aspects of 
housing which should be available On a continuous basis are lacking. If the 
area is to be in a position to move confidently to meet its many housing prob- 
lems, answers must be available to the following questions: 

1. What is the condition of housing in the community overall and its various 
areas and subdivisions? 

2. How many families are ill housed and how are these families distributed 
as to economic status and the rent or sale prices which they are able to pay? 

3. How many dwelling units are available for rent in the various price 
ranges? For sale? 

4. How many families will have to be relocated as a result of code enforce- 
ment and slum clearance? 

5. How much of a need is there for additional housing for indigents? For 
the aged? 

6. Where and to what extent are desirable building sites available? For what 
price market? 

Without this information, there is reluctance upon the part of private enter 
prise and public officials to tacke vigorously the problems of housing and the 
entire renewal process is being impeded. 

Comprehensive housing plan needed.—As yet, there has not been developed 
for Allegheny County a comprehensive housing program which has as its goal 
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the elimination of present substandard dwellings and the provision of adequate 
housing for all the people of the area. 

Unless such a program is developed the area’s low vacancy ratio, high inci- 
dence of substandard housing, coupled with the inroads that slum clearance 
and code enforcement programs are expected to make will compound existing 
housing problems. 

The program envisioned should delineate the county into logical neighborhood 
units, pinpoint the areas of blight, establish a long-range goal for the elimination 
of blight, divide the county into general areas in which either clearance, 
rehabilitation, or conservation approaches can be employed, estimate housing 
needs resulting from clearance and code enforcement activities and recom- 
mend a program for meeting those needs. 

Financing obstacles 

The Nation is experiencing the most serious money shortage in more than 
two decades. The tight credit policy has affected home building as well as other 
industries. In addition to the tight credit policy, however, there are other 
serious financial problems which must be met if urban redevelopment and code 
enforcement activities are to be effectively carried out. 

Construction funds short.—The supply of construction funds is inadequate. 
Consequently, builders are curtailing production in most cases to actual sales 
and the inventory of new homes is declining. This is especially true in the lower 
priced market because maximum interest rates on FHA and GI housing has 
resulted in a construction shift to higher priced housing financed without Gov- 
ernment guaranty, but involving higher interest rates and higher financing costs. 

Financing of old homes.—Financing the purchase of old homes is even more 
difficult than financing new ones. Not only is the downpayment high but monthly 
payments are also steep since the loans only run from 10 to 15 years at the most. 

In an effort to get around the lack of adequate financing for older homes some 
realtors have resorted to arranging second and sometimes third mortgages, 
While this, at times, works out all right, in many cases the owner finds himself 
in 2? financial handicap unable to meet the payments and eventually must rent 
par: of his home to another person or family. 

Others, in attempting to get around this weakness in the older housing financ- 
ing market, have worked out deals in which the seller deposits a portion of the 
proceeds that he ordinarily would receive, as collateral, for a larger mortgage 
than the lending organization would ordinarily give the buyer. The seller is 
subject to a charge if the loan defaults and the buyer is charged an extra 1 per- 
cent by the bank for handling the mortgage in this manner. This type of ar- 
rangement, however, is very difficult to arrive at, since most of the sellers have 
existing mortgages and need every cent of cash they can get to finance the 
purchase of new homes. 

Another obstacle to the financing of older homes or homes in older areas is the 
fact that some of the larger life-insurance companies are guided by national 
policies which restrict their loans to individuals who occupy homes which must 
be less than 25 years old in an area that is not any older. In addition, they 
require 25-percent downpayment. 

Extra risk capital needed.—A few years ago a project was envisioned to de 
velop a natural site for approximately 200 minority houses. Since current in- 
formation on the existing demand for minority housing was not available, an 
extra risk was involved on the part of the developer. After getting together 
preliminary engineering and cost data for the purpose of estimating the devel- 
opment costs, the developer was unable to locate anyone who would share in the 
risk and the project folded. Had there been in effect a plan for sharing the 
extra risk involved the minority housing situation would have been helped to 
quite an extent. 

Rehabilitation hardship cases.—While the extent of the problem is not known, 
some property owners will not be in a position to finance, under existing loan 
provisions, repairs when desired or necessitated through the enforcement of 
minimum housing regulations. If rehabilitation is to be effected, therefore, some 
provisions are going to have to be made to meet hardship cases where the owner 
cannot under any circumstances finance these repairs and other cases where 
an extended term loan is necessary. 


Construction obstacles 


Obstacles to construction cited by the developers interviewed during the 
course of the survey are the lack of residential sites, local regulations which 
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discourage the construction of middle-income housing, and the large variety 
of building codes that exist throughout the county. 

Lack of residential sites —One of the greatest hindrances to the improvement 
of housing in the Allegheny County area is the difficulty of obtaining desirable 
large residential building sites. 

The central area is running out of land for residential development of any 
kind. What remains is in relatively small parcels and is uneconomical to 
develop because of excessive grading costs. 

In the suburban areas, builders are beginning to run into considerable trouble 
locating sites large enough for the development of large types of subdivisions 
and are being forced to look outside the county. 

While this is true for private housing, residential sites are even more diffi- 
cult to locate for public housing. Lack of desirable sites in the older areas 
coupled with the lack of cooperation in the more sparsely developed municipal- 
ities has made the location of sites for public housing extremely difficult. In 
addition, it is practically impossible to obtain agreement of more than one 
municipality when a logical site happens to be divided between more than one 
municipality. This has resulted in the present concentration of public housing 
into large projects encompassing a vast number of units instead of smaller 
projects scattered throughout the county as appears desirable. ; 

Locating sites for minority housing is also a serious problem. Builders inter- 
ested in working in this untapped market have been forced to construct houses 
on sites surrounded by slum properties. Attempts to locate sites for nonseg- 
regated housing have also met without success so far. 

Regulations discourage construction of moderate-income housing—Another 
problem which is currently worrying many of the builders who are interested 
in providing property in the moderate-income level are the stringent restrictions 
that are being adopted by many of the suburban municipalities whose municipal 
officials are in many cases concerned over the possibility that the influx of 
homeowners will outpace their town’s ability to provide schools and other fa- 
cilities. These restrictions, according to the builders, call for minimum lot 
sizes and frontages which make it economically impossible to build housing in 
the moderate-income bracket. 

An analysis of the frontage requirements in the suburban municipalities 
which have large amounts of land available for residential development sub- 
stantiates the builders’ concern. With rare exceptions these suburban munici- 
palities have frontage foot requirements of 75 feet, 100 feet, 150 feet, and more. 
In view of the fact that the front foot cost of acquiring and improving a sub- 
division with paved streets, sanitary sewers, storm sewers, modern and neces- 
sary grading runs around $50 and as high as $75, there can be little doubt 
that it is economically impossible to build moderate-income housing under such 
conditions. (See exhibit I.) 

Several disadvantages to the establishment of these types of regulations are 
cited by the builders. 

(a) Every municipality contains some land that is not highly desirable for 
residential purposes. As a result, because of the high cost of providing improve 
ments on these large size lots that portion of the municipality may remain 
undeveloped. 

(b) In an effort to make ends meet because of the large improvement costs 
involved some developers are falling back on the old street gridiron pattern of 
subdivisions instead of the more desirable serpentine street pattern. 

(c) Under such conditions developers are finding it impossible to reserve and 
dedicate land in subdivisions for such purposes as civie centers, schools, and 
recreation areas. 

(d) The scatteration of residences resulting from such action makes it more 
difficult to finance certain municipal services. 

(ec) In many cases where the municipalities have adopted regulations calling 
for the large front footage, they have let up on their improvement requirements 
so that building would not be reduced too severely. As a result, these munic- 
ipalities at a later date will be faced with having to finance the installation of 
sewers and other facilities that should have been put in originally by the 
developer. 

Lack of uniform codes.—The lack of uniformity in building regulations 
throughout Allegheny County has complicated the picture for the builder and 
has made it impossible to develop a standard house which could be built in the 
various sections of the county. At the present time, the ordinances differ inso- 
far as overhang is concerned, size lot requirements, setback requirements, types 
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of mixtures for footers, maximum heights of houses, number of bricks to be 
included in the foundation, and many other items. In addition, building inspec. 
tors in most of the townships are part-time employees who are difficult to find 
and construction is often held up. In many cases once the plans are inspected 
and approved by the building inspector, the builder can go ahead and put up 
anything he wants to in the way of a house because no attempt is made to in- 
spect the building during the process of construction. 

Another obstacle cited is the great lack of uniformity in the regulations that 
exist governing the use of land which makes it difficult for the developers to 
realize fully the existing potential for additional development in the county. 
Obstacles to the enforcement of minimum housing regulations 

One of the biggest obstacles to reaching a minimum standard of adequate 
housing is the fact that outside the city of Pittsburgh no serious attempt is being 
made to enforce adequate minimum housing regulations. Even in the city, how- 
ever, obstacles exist which make it difficult to enforce the housing code. 

Lack of coordinated code cnforcement.—The effectuation of a minimum stand- 
ard of adequate housing in the city of Pittsburgh through the administration of 
the city’s housing code involves action on the part of the department of health 
and the bureau of building inspection. The activities of these agencies, however, 
are not satisfactorily coordinated. 

The health department in many cases of multiunit dwellings is not in a posi- 
tion to enforce the portions of the housing code for which it is responsible. This is 
true because the bureau of inspection will not issue occupancy permits to the 
owners and in the absence of such permits the department of health feels it 
cannot take legal action to force compliance with the housing code based on 
multifamily use which is not authorized. 

The bureau of building inspection on the other hand while not issuing occu- 
pancy permits will not prosecute violations of certain portions of the building 
and zoning codes in many cases because it is finding it impractical to do so. 
The regulation of egress and zoning limitations on the number of apartments 
permitted, based on lot area, fall into this category. 

The egress provisions have been on the books for many years but not enforced 
and some doubt exists as to the practicability of enforcing them at present. 
Many units in violation of the existing zoning ordinance will not be in violation of 
the proposed ordinance, if passed. 

As a result of the above conditions many code violations remain unabated. A 
coordinated minimum housing program will probably be even more difficult to 
arrive at after the city’s health department is transferred to the county. 

Small approach to inspections.—Between March 1955 and August 1956, approxi- 
mately 12,000 dwelling units have been inspected at the rate of 30 new inspections 
each day and 15 reinspections. In addition, 511 institutions and rooming houses 
have been inspected. 

While the progress made has been commendable in view of the limitations of 
the inspection staff, it is insignificant to the total problem that will have to be 
faced if the program is eventually extended to cover the 430,000 dwelling units 
in the county. At the rate inspections are being made it would take between 
25 and 30 years to cover the entire county. 

Lack of relocation housing.—Ali too often the health department is confronted 
with the dilemma of discovering housing that is “unfit for human habitation” 
but which must continue occupied for want of relocation facilities. Large fam- 
ilies and elderly people constitute its gravest problem along these lines. 

Lack of rehabilitation or disposition resources.—The health department is 
without resources to assist in the rehabilitation of owner-occupied residences 
where genuine hardship prevails. In other cases demolition rather than correc- 
tion is preferable but the condemning “imminent collapse” may not be obtained. 
Thus, the rehabilitation of objectionable sites outside the boundaries of urban 
renewal areas is stymied indefinitely. 

Substandard city-managed structures.—Owing to the generally deteriorated 
condition of structures acquired by the taxing bodies through default procedures, 
and the reluctance of the administrators to appraise such structures in other 
than economic terms, there is a growing accumulation of blighted structures over 
which the city has immediate control, but no significant budget for rehabilitation. 
In extreme cases, building inspection will order a demolition, but the majority 
of these city-managed structures simply pass through the city’s hands without 
benefit of code compliance. 
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Other obstacles 

Several other major obstacles will have to be overcome if adequate housing is 
to be provided for all the people of Allegheny County; they are as follows: 

1. Administrative means are lacking to insure that all departments of munici- 
pal government participate actively, aggressively, and with sympathy in the 
total program aimed at the rejuvenation of rundown neighborhoods as earlier 
proposed. 

2. Definite standards, over and above those embodied in the minimum housing 
code, have not been arrived at for guiding the desirable upgrading of many of 
the neighborhoods. 

3. A higher degree of individual, neighborhood, and private cooperation will be 
essential if real gains are to be made and sustained. While it may be possible 
to obtain compliance to minimum housing regulations, it will not be possible 
to force people to improve their property to desirable standards. To this end, 
the support of civic agencies would be very advantageous. The organization of 
block clubs to pursue areawide improvement and rehabilitation, however, re- 
quires more personnel with a particular aptitude than the governmental bodies 
can possibly provide. The big problem that exists at the present time is that 
many of the lay agencies that have been organized to work toward improving 
housing conditions are without technically qualified staffs and without adequate 
leadership. 

$. Effective approaches are going to have to be devised to persuade absentee 
owners to improve their property over and above that required by the minimum 
regulations since they will not be subject to the enthusiasm which might be 
generated through citizen participation. 

5. At the present time no program exists to dramatize the effects of blight nor 
the manner in which blighted housing can be upgraded. 


CHAPTER V.-—EXPERIENCES OF OTHER METROPOLITAN AREAS IN COPING WITH THE 
PROBLEMS OF HOUSING 


Visits were made to a number of cities in an effort to profit by their experi- 
ences in coping with the problem of developing a comprehensive program for 
providing adequate housing. While the programs of the cities visited in each 
case attacked some of the basic problems of housing, none approached in a 
comprehensive manner all of the major aspects. 

For this reason, an effort will not be made to describe the entire programs 
of any of the cities visited. Instead only those experiences and programs will 
be highlighted which, it is considered, might be of assistance in arriving at a 
comprehensive approach for Allegheny County. 


Activities of a research nature 

One of the most basic and helpful research activities was that carried on by 
the Real Property Inventory of Metropolitan Cleveland, a nonprofit corporation 
established in 1932 and supported by individual subscribers, the Cleveland banks, 
daily papers, utilities, board of education, the city and the county. 

The Real Property Inventory collects, analyzes, and publishes annually basic 
facts relating to the condition and use of all real property in the Cleveland 
metropolitan area as well as data on building permits, demolitions, deeds re- 
corded, filed, and canceled, and population trends. 

In other areas of the country, such as Portland, Seattle, and Los Angeles, 
realtors, mortgage lending institutions, banks, utilities, and governmental units 
cooperatively contribute pertinent factual information which is released peri- 
odically in report form concerning the condition of present housing, the demand 
for future housing, the abilities of families in every income bracket to meet their 
own housing needs, market trends, and financial facts with respect to ability 
of mortgage loans. 

{nalysis of slim areas.—Studies of the social, moral, and health conditions 
of slum areas were made in many of the cities visited. Such studies indicated, 
in each case, that slums breed crime and more than offsets all of the uplifting 
influences of education, social service, and religion. 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, however, mode a study which 
is a departure from the traditional study of slums and blighted areas. It 
analyzed the cost to the community in maintaining such slum areas. 

The substandard section of Cleveland selected for detailed study had 22,236 
inhabitants living on 333 acres of land which amounted to 2.47 percent of the 
population of the entire city and 0.73 percent of the land area. 
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The report revealed the community put $1,750,000 into this section in excess 
of the money that it received from it and that if the administration expenses 
and each and every minor expense were taken into account, the cost of main- 
taining this small section would have increased to $2,000,000 or possibly $2,- 
500,000 for the year. 

Social attitudes study of a conservation pilot neighborhood.—tThe sociologist of 
the City Plan Commission of Detroit conducted a social attitude study of a pilot 
conservation neighborhood to determine the people’s attitudes and their desires 
in order to be of help to the physical planners in their efforts to redesign the 
area. Summarized, the findings were as follows: 

“More than one-half of the people of the area want to leave it. In particular 
many white residents who have lived in Detroit a long time and who have lived 
in this neighborhood more than 5 years are anxious to leave it. 

“Among the features of the neighborhood the people are most dissatisfied 
with are the following: the type of new neighbors moving in, lack of parking 
space, traffic on the side streets, lack of parks and playgrounds, noise, dirt, and 
inadequacy of city services. They are least satisfied with public transportation 
facilities, location of the schools, location of the shopping centers, trees and 
green space, and street lighting. This suggests then, to the physical designer, 
what items require priority of attention in treatment.” 

It was concluded that if the attitudes of the people of the neighborhood are 
to be altered toward greater satisfaction with their neighborhood, changes 
would have to be made in the physical spheres of great dissatisfaction. If 
additional parking space can be provided, if through traffic for side streets can 
be eliminated or diminished, if needed play space can be introduced into the 
neighborhood, if, in general, more quiet, cleanliness, and improved city services 
san be introduced, the major dissatisfactions of the people of this particular 
neighborhood would be met. 

Minority housing studies.—Studies concerning the nonwhite housing market 
have been made in many areas; those made in Columbia, Ohio; Portland, Oreg., 
and Detroit have been reviewed and will be touched on here. 

‘he Columbus study found there is a vast and untapped housing market in 
the nonwhite population of Columbus. Moreover, that the annual incomes 
of the heads of individual families are adequate: the employment status is 
improving and stable; families have enough years left in the labor force to pay 
for the type of dwelling units they desire; and most families can be adequately 
housed in 3-bedroom units. 

The Portland study consisted basically of a comparison of property sales 
in areas into which nonwhite families moved with sales in like areas in which 
the occupancy ren: ined all white. The survey concluded that the contention 
that the introducti.u of nonwhites into a residential area invariably results in 
a depreciation of property values, or that it necessarily endangers property 
values, is unsupported by facts and without valid foundation. 

The purpose of the Detroit study was to shed light upon various community 
factors which influence, deter, or prohibit the availability of nonwhites to ae- 
quire housing on a parity enjoyed by whites. Among other things, the survey 
found 

1. That the originators of home-mortgage loans, as a general rule, had 

the attitude that the nonwhite mortgages are good credit risks as reflected 
by good payment records: 

2. Generally, the commercial banks would rather restrict mortgage loans 
to their individual clients regardless of whether they are white or non- 
white, as distinguished from volume financing or project elements pro- 
moted by builders: but 

3. In spite of the fact that the nonwhite mortgagor has proved himself 
to be a good credit risk. the difficulty in securing a nonwhite mortgage loan 
still continues. Many reasons are given for this condition, a few hold 
water. 


Noteworthy financial experiences of other cities 


Cities throughout the comnitry today are acknowledging the need for financial 
assistance in carrying out community proven programs over that provided by 
the Federal and local governments. Businessmen in practically all of the cities 
visited either have already established funds to support their local redevelop- 
ment and renewal efforts or are presently in the process of doing so. 

Cleveland Development Foundation.—Cleveland businessmen decided they 
could not afford to go on paying the price of slums and established the Cleve- 
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land Development Foundation January 24, 1954, as a charitable foundation to 
aid the civic and governmental agencies to get underway a practical urban re- 
newal program (exhibit II). 

A revolving fund of $2 million was raised through membership fees (of not 
less than $500), contributions, and the sale of development notes (exhibit III). 

Cleveland’s industrial and business leaders contributed strongly and have 
since provided a continuing leadership for the foundation's program. 

The affairs of the foundation are conducted by a board of 22 trustees includ- 
ing 21 trustees elected by the members and 1 representative of the city of 
Cleveland with a concurrence of a majority of the elected trustees, who serve 
on an ex officio basis. Its staff consists of an executive secretary and secre- 
tarial help. 

The foundation is authorized under its charter to acquire, improve, hold, and 
dispose of real and personal properties ; guarantee contracts of others; make out- 
right grants, loans, or investments of their funds or property to either public 
authorities or private individuals and corporations in furtherance of their pur- 
pose; and to rent and lease property. 

It has been basically interested in relocation and slum rebuilding and to date 
has participated in several major projects. 

The Garden Valley project which is presently underway called for the filling 
of a ravine and the construction of 485 privately financed and 700 publicly 
financed housing units on the filled land. The foundation pursuaded the indus- 
trial owners of the ravine land to contribute the land itself at less than 50 per- 
cent of its market value when filled to grade, and the Cleveland steel mills to 
channel millions of tons of slag at no cost to the project to provide the necessary 
fill. The foundation also supplied cash advances to the city to cover initial 
land, utility, and planning costs and has aided every municipal agency to clear 
obstacles in the way of the project. In addition, it succeeded in getting the 
largest five Cleveland banks on record as willing to form a $2 million mortgage 
pool to pick up the mortgages on Garden Valley’s private housing and to under- 
write the entire central residential area rebuilding, if need be. It promised that 
if po private builder put ina bid for the Garden Valley land, the foundation would 
put up the housing itself. 

The Cleveland Foundation, working with the local Operation Demonstrate, 
also persuaded 5 local banks to provide remodeling loans which give the home- 
owner as high as 15 years to repay the money (exhibit IV). 

The Cleveland Foundation is presently participating in the financing and de- 
velopment of a community apartment project where it furnished the last 14 per- 
cent ($184,200) of the inoney on terms impossible for any bank. 

Detroit's Citizens Redevelopment Corp.—In December of 1954 a citizens com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor of Detroit recommended a nonprofit redevelop- 
ment corporation be created to get its redevelopment program off “dead center.” 
These recommendations resulted in the establishment of the Citizens Redevelop- 
ment Corporation and a revolving fund of approximately $400,000 was raised 
from a dozen corporations, foundations, and other community organizations. 

The money is being employed to assist in the redevelopment of the Gratiot proj- 
ect which contemplates the erection of 6 multistory apartments containing ap- 
proximately 1,300 dwelling units, the remainder of the site to be dedeveloped 
into 1- and 2-story town houses and garden apartments containing approximately 
300 units. Homes for all economic groups and for all types of family composi- 
tion are to be included. The dwellings are going to be made available on a 
variety of terms, thus providing opportunities to rent, to purchase under cooper- 
ative ownership, or to purchase under more conventional methods. Selection 
of tenants are to be based on character and responsibility and not creed nor color. 

The corporation is providing the cash for land purchases and a codeveloper 
will provide any additional equity requirements and will be the actual builders, 
owners, and operators of the dwellings. At such time as the building is com- 
pleted, the codeveloper will purchase the land from the Citizens Redevelopment 
Corp. at cost. This will make the Redevelopment Corp.’s money available for 
further land purchases. 

Garment workers provide mortgage money in New York.—The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union initiated a program which calls for initial 
investment of $20 million of union welfare and general funds during the next 
year in Veterans’ Administration guaranteed mortgages on new single family 
dwelling units. It plans to put in an additional $5 million annually. 

The mortgage money will be made available in various sections of the country 
where economic research indicates mortgages are most desirable. It will be 
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limited to houses costing up to $12,500 and union membership is not to be a 
requirement for the loans. 

Baltimore’s fight-blight fund.—Baltimore’s fight-blight fund was created by 
about a dozen public-spirited bankers, realtors, and businessmen who became 
concerned by the fact that even a well-administered program of housing code 
enforcement was not in itself providing an adequate means to accomplish the 
repair and maintenance of substandard housing. An initial capital of $10,000 
was raised from individuals, corporations, building and loan associations, insur- 
ance companies, and businessmen’s associations. 

The fund’s purpose is to assist worthy owner-occupants in areas in which 
code enforcement activities are being highlighted by arranging loans, the pro 
ceeds of which are dedicated to the making of necessary improvements and 
repairs. 

Occasionally, the fight-blight fund was able to obtain an extension on existing 
mortgages for the property owners who were referred to it by the hearing 
board of the minimum housing program. Almost never could it obtain second 
mortgages or FHA home improvement loans. Thus, the fund was obliged to 
recommend types of financing which required the use of money from its own 
resources. Loans were generally made at the going rate of interest. In a few 
cases, the expectation of repayal in any reasonable length of time, if at all, 
was slight. 

The program has been especially effective for “problem cases” among lower 
income groups who lacked the experience or know-how to arrange for the neces- 
sary improvement on an economic basis or for the required financing. In seme 
of: these cases, the homeowners lacked the credit standing to qualify either for a 
conventional or an FHA insured rehabilitation mortgage. 

Other cities initiating nongovernmental financing programs.—Baltimore, after 
considerable experience with the fight-blight fund, is presently considering a 
more comprehensive financial approach. New York has just issued a charter 
for new lay corporation which will build a fund comparable to that in Cleve 
land. Philadelphia presently has in process the establishment of a redevelop 
ment fund to assist in carrying out a central area improvement program 
Varicty of approaches employed to improve housing 

A variety of approaches have been used to meet the needs of certain segments 
of the communities in the areas visited. 

New York's most recent cooperative-—New York has had more experience in 
the field of cooperative housing than any other city and therefore its recently 
announced Parkrow project is of considerable interest. It is part of a 7%4-acre 
slum-clearance project in Chatham Square. 

A group of substandard residential buildings and commercial properties are to 
be torn down and are to be replaced by a 21-story cooperative apartment building 
with 400 living units for middle-income families. 

A credit-union group consisting of city employees, State and Federal employees 
working in New York are sponsoring the project on land acquired under title 1 
of the National Housing Act under which the city buys the land and sells it at 
a discount to a private sponsor. 

The cooperative financial plans call for downpayments at a rate of $625 a 
room with carrying charges of $22.50 per room a month. If the project was a 
straight-rental-housing program, it is estimated that rents would be $40.50 a 
room per month. 

Integrated housing.—The most impressive open occupancy private housing 
development of single-family homes is Concord Park which lies just outside of 
Philadelphia. This development consists of 140 homes of 8 and 4 bedrooms 
each selling between $12,000 and $13,600. The integrated nature was main 
tained by the conscious and deliberate design of its planners with white occu- 
pancy not permitted to drop below 55 percent and Negro families constituting 45 
percent of the development. Some 65 stockholders, more than half Quakers, 
subscribed $150,000 to get the project started. 

Another integrated housing project was the York Center Community Coopera- 
tive located 22 miles west of downtown Chicago which houses 75 families on a 
site of 75 acres, 25 percent of whom are Negroes, 10 percent Japanese-American, 
and the remaining 65 percent are white. The co-op has met with outside oppo- 
sition at times but has also had outside cooperation. One of the most interesting 
features of this development is the possibility of individual construction of homes 
by the owners or by a contractor. The cooperative principle plus the “do it 
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yourself” aspect has made a considerable reduction in cost construction for 
many families. 

The Warren, Ohio, Urban League recently sponsored and completed an inter- 
racial development of 38 homes built on a cooperative plan under section 213 of 
the 1949 Housing Act. 

Homes for the aged.—While there has been much conversation about the need 
for homes for the aged throughout the country very few of the large cities have 
converted the conversation into reality; the city of Cleveland is one of those. 

The Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, in one of its recent low-income 
public housing projects, designed two-thirds of the 156 apartments in the build- 
ing with special features for older persons. 

With an eye to the physical frailties of advancing years the apartments fea- 
ture nonslip bathtubs and nonstumble thresholds, safety windows, low shelves 
and cabinets, and other aids to comfort and safety. 

The older tenants are not confined to a special section of the building. Four 
units out of 12 on each floor are occupied by families so that there is a reason- 
able mixture of younger and older people. 

One interesting feature of the building is a Golden Age Center on the first 
floor which residents of the building and any older persons in the Cleveland 
metropolitan area are invited to use. The center is operated rent free by a new 
agency that has been created and is being financed for a 3-year period by a 
foundation grant. After that, it is expected to become a financially participating 
member of the Welfare Federation. It has become the headquarters of the 
federation’s citywide recreation program for the aged and is a fine example of 
what can be accomplished when public and private agencies pool their efforts 
and funds to develop a community program. 

Operation Fir-Up.—Approximately 5 years ago Operation Fix-Up was de- 
veloped when the Redevelopment Authority of the City of Philadelphia con- 
cluded that some formula must be found that would foster conservation of ex- 
isting properties through a combination of inspiration, cooperation, and coordi- 
nation, backed by law enforcement since it realized that all the slum clearance 
in the world would do no more than keep up with the spread of blight. 

Operation Fix-Up was handled by the Redevelopment Authority and the hous- 
ing standards enforcement agency of the city working in cooperation with citi- 
zens’ community agencies. Renovation, remodeling, and reconstruction are the 
approaches that were applied. Through the renovation process, it was hoped 
that in terms of economic life, structures subjected to this treatment gained per- 
haps 10 more years of livability. Under remodeling, it is hoped that buildings 
win another 25 or 30 years of life. Under reconstruction, buildings, it was felt, 
should gain about 50 years or more of structural usefulness. 

The first project was undertaken in north Philadelphia in which the author- 
ity’s architect consulted with the organizing group, developed a plan calling for 
common backyards, achieved the elimination of fences, the removal of outside 
toilets, and the removal of woodsheds. All residents and owners in the block 
were approached with the plan and were asked to sign an easement making the 
rear areas of their properties available as the common play space. The few 
owners who refused at first to participate were approached by representatives 
of the enforcement agency—and in the end all residents of the area signed the 
agreement and contributed $50 each, which the citizens’ committee deposited 
to meet the cost of repair work. 

The next year, the redevelopment authority completed 3 more blocks but then 
gave up the program because legal complications were too great, neighborhood 
organization was difficult, and 100 percent agreement was almost impossible to 
achieve. Most people were willing, under the stimulus of an organized cam- 
paign, to renovate their buildings. Many were financially unable to do so and 
loans made to such people were extremely difficult to collect. The sustained 
will to maintain the improvement also seemed to fail without continued pres- 
sure, and that, it was felt, would require paid personnel, particularly in areas 
completedly surrounded by slums. 

Rehabilitation housing—One of the most experienced organizations of re- 
habilitation is the Octavia Hill Association in Philadelphia. It has had a suc- 
cessful operation since June 23, 1896. It buys houses in slum areas, makes 
minimum repairs, and then rents the property at very low rates ranging from 
$18 to $86 per month. 

The repairs the association makes on buildings it buys are restricted to patch 
ing the roofs, insulation of baths and heating equipment, painting, and paper 
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ing, with all work done by its own maintenance men. The objective is to pro- 
duce homes for lower income people that are decent, safe, and sanitary. 

Reconstruction.—Philadelphia also launched one of the first reconstruction 
projects in a block of fine but dilapidated old houses. The area was condemned 
by the city’s redevelopment authority and transferred to the Friends Service 
Committee who rehabilitated the block through loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration under section 213 of the National Housing Act. That 
was a cooperative deal. 

The products of the Friends effort are excellent. The buildings were made 
over into five dwelling units each which are beautiful and spacious and the 
open areas are attractive. However, despite the demolition and reconstruction 
of other surrounding blocks, the neighborhood is still surrounded by other slums. 

Another problem, however, was that of cost. The cost of rehabilitating per 
dwelling unit was in the $9,000 bracket. The Home Builders Association pointed 
out that they could have built new 3-bedroom row houses for the same money. 
On the other hand, the Association of General Contractors felt that Friends had 
answered the problem of how to meet the need for moderate rental housing since 
their unit costs were so much lower than that of other specification construction 
at the time, which was running about $12,000 per unit 

Although Philadelphia has always considered rehabilitation as a necessary 
part of redevelopment, its experiences indicate that reconstruction may not be 
economically sound and that renovation, that is simply the application of paint 
and patchwork, is insufficient. It has arrived, therefore, at the feeling that the 
middle road of remodeling, producing a new economic life of about 35 years, is 
the best approach. 

Government experiences of other cities 

Most cities throughout the United States have for some time recognized that 
the straight slum-clearance approach alone is not enough to turn the tide of 
deterioration in their central areas. Many, therefore, have moved into a more 
comprehensive attack on blight employing rehabilitation and conservation meas- 
sures as well as the straight slum-clearance approach. 

The employment of the more comprehensive approach requires the involve- 
ment of almost every other major governmental agency in the city government. 
After considerable efforts to get this new approach under way through normal 
governmental channels most of the cities have resorted to some sort of reorgan- 
ization of their governmental structures. 

Government renewal agency recommended for Baltimore.—The city of Bal- 
timore has taken the biggest step forward to reorganizing its governmental struc- 
ture to meet the needs of the urban renewal approach. 

In February of 1956, the mayor of Baltimore appointed an urban renewal 
study board and invited it to examine the urban renewal activities of the city 
and to recommend such reorganization program and administration as the board 
found necessary to achieve the community's goal and objectives. 

The board recommended— 

1. That the major urban renewal housing functions of the city of Balti- 
more, now scattered in four separate agencies or Cvpartments of municipal 
government, be concentrated in a single operating agency. Those functions 
including the administration of public housing, the administration of urban 
redevelopment programs, the housing law-enforcement activity, central 
relocation service, and detailed neighborhood planning. 

2. That the renewal agency must administer effective municipal assistance 
to private business in renewal action, including planning, redevelopment, 
rehabilitation, and conservation. 

3. That the urban-renewal agency should administer municipal commun- 
ity organization services, should enlist citizen participation by neighborhood 
groups for urban renewal, and should maintain continuing liaison between 
such neighborhood groups and municipal government. 

4. That the agency should administer programing of neighboring renewal 
action to make certain that the proper combination of actions is taken and 
resources allocated for individual areas so as to result ina balance treatment 
for the entire city. This was to assure effective participation by municipal 
departments and private investors as market conditions and opportunities 
permit. 

5. That the renewal agency should participate in tight programing of 
municipal capital improvements to assure that a large portion of such ex- 
penditures is used to secure matching Federal grants for urban renewal. 
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6. That the city should establish a revolving fund of $20 million to $25 
million to permit it to undertake non-Federal projects, to permit expeditious 
local action pending decisions on Federal-aid projects, and to provide occa- 
sionally needed cash-matching grants on such projects. 

7. That business should consider the establishment of a large renewal 
corporation to provide both management and capital funds for renewal 
projects. 

8. That a specially selected nonpartisan advisory committee representive 
of welfare, civic, minority, labor, professional, and other groups be ap- 
pointed to assure the development and application of the highest standards 
of the organization in operation of the community relations program. That 
this committee should be responsible for organizing neighborhoods for home 
and community improvement action on a voluntary basis. 

Changes recommended for Philadelphia.—A committee consisting of leaders 
in the housing and related fields in the city of Philadelphia in recognition of 
the fact that the attainment of housing and redevelopment goals is not in sight 
in spite of the city’s workable program, formulated in a preliminary manner a 
housing and urban renewal policy for Philadelphia. Among other things, it 
ealled for the following: 

1. The development and periodic revision of a comprehensive plan for the 
city and the metropolitan area. 

2. Private residential construction in the metropolitan areas to be expanded 
to about 40,000 units per year with appropriate distribution between sales and 
rental housing, among housing for different income groups and family sizes, 
between homes located in the city and outside the city, and with emphasis first 
upon homes on now vacant land in order to make possible relocation of families 
from redevelopment areas. 

3. All rehabilitatable housing to be brought to the minimum standards of the 
housing code within a programed period of time; 6 years is suggested. All 
housing now of good quality to be conserved and not allowed to become sub- 
standard. 

4. All slums, both in isolated pockets and in large districts, to be eliminated 
within a programed period. 

5. Public housing to be built in accordance with standards for neighborhood 
design and density prepared as part.of the comprehensive plan. To facilitate 
social intergration with a larger community, public housing to be built in small 
projects and on scattered parcels and to be built on vacant sites in developing 
areas and in stable neighborhoods and never in large institutionalized projects. 
New and good older private housing to be acquired on the open market and 
operated as public housing. Conversely public housing to be sold to private 
ownership so that a higher income group can be introduced into a neighborhood 
where low-income families predominate. Public housing to enter clearance areas 
only as part of a large-scale rebuilding that has housing for a mixture of income 
groups. 

6. All persons displaced by public action to be relocated in satisfactory accom- 
modations whether displacement be from residential or business quarters. 

7. A review for possible revision every 5 years of the 4 principal sets of ordi- 
nances or regulations containing standards, that is, the building code, housing 
code, fire code, zoning ordinance, and subdivision regulations. 

8. Bringing dwelling structures themselves up to acceptable standards to be 
supplemented and encouraged by the provision of adequate and attractive 
schools, playgrounds, parks, health centers, and other community facilities, and 
sufficient staffing of such facilities by well-trained personnel. 

9. To provide decent housing and attractive neighborhoods, and thus protect 
and augment the city’s tax base, a workable method to be found to increase the 
city’s tax base, a workable method to be found to increase the city’s revenues 
and to channel greatly increased funds into the various segments of the program 
in the proper amounts and at the proper time. At the same time, effective 
administrative mechanisms to be developed to coordinate the city’s own pro- 
grams and those at the Federal and State levels into an effective program for 
urban renewal. 

Detroit’s 10-year program.—The Detroit City Plan Commission has played a 
predominant role in the city’s neighborhood-improvement program. An accel- 
erated neighborhood-conservation program has been adopted to eliminate blight 
in 53 middle-aged neighborhoods within 10 years through public improvement 
and encouragement to private rehabilitation. 
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The 10-year comprehensive program is proposed to be carried out in three 

priority stages; 35 neighborhoods are proposed for Federal assistance and 18 
neighborhoods not eligible for Federal assistance are recommended for city 
financed neighborhood improvement programs. The annual cost of the program 
is estimated at $3.2 million. 

The 35 neighborhoods proposed for Federal assistance are to be treated with 
the installation and improvements of public improvements such as streets and 
alleys, school sites, playgrounds, the removal of extremely blighted structures, 
and others. The 18 neighborhood units not eligible for Federal assistance are 
to include a stimulated, extensive rehabilitation and modernization program 
initiated by the city. 

Cleveland Urban Renewal Agency.—In an effort to expedite the elimination 
of blight in Cleveland the Cleveland Urban Renewal Agency has been estab- 
lished which is administered and controlled by an executive assistant to the 
mayor who is, in effect, a coordinator in that the several administrative de 
partments of the city must render such services, chargeable to the fund appro- 
priated for urban redevelopment or renewal as the executive assistant requests. 
Citizen participation experiences of other cities 

Every city that has undertaken a slum clearance or a blight prevention pro- 
gram has arrived at the realization that only a minimum program can be carried 
out through the enforcement of minimum-housing standards and that it is 
necessary to instill within each neighborhood a spirit of neighborhood pride so 
that the people will being to make improvements on their private property over 
and above the minimum standards required by law. 

Detroit’s experiences in citizen participation—In order to get the maximum 
use from both local and Federal funds to redesign the physical environment of 
its respective neighborhoods, Detroit found it both wise and convenient to 
organize citizens of particular project neighborhoods on a grassroots basis. 

In its pilot neighborhood, Detroit worked with the residents of each of the 
blocks involved assisting them to organize and to work on block improvement 
projects. When several blocks were organized, a meeting of delegates of each 
of these blocks was called and a neighborhoodwide council established which 
was in a position to speak for the residents of the entire area on overall 
neighborhoodwide issues. 

It was to this neighborhood council that the plan commission went to present 
its proposals for large-scale public improvements of the neighborhood environ- 
ment. These proposals were examined by the residents of each block and 
Suggestions in writing were requested for the improvement or modification of 
the overall plan. After 4 months of block groups studying suggestions, the 
delegates to the neighborhood council voted over 4 to 1 support of the plan. 

While the plan commission’s staff sociologist was responsible for organizing 
the residents of the neighborhood, assisting him were a large number of social- 
service workers from Detroit’s welfare agencies. 

Citizens participation, Cleveland.—Realizing that blight is such a slow, creep- 
ing process that it takes dramatic action to open the public’s eye to the danger, 
civic leaders of Cleveland initiated Operation Demonstrate. Instead of telling 
homeowners what a remodeling job could mean to them, Operation Demonstrate 
showed them. The slogan “Paint-up, fix-up, and clean-up” it was felt, didn’t 
inspire many homeowners to action but the concrete examples of the wonders 
of the paintbrush, hammer, and saw, did stir the imagination. 

As part of Operation Demonstrate two houses slated for demolition in a 
Federal redevelopment area were remodeled. These houses were moved to the 
Cleveland Mall and architects, decorators, and home suppliers were turned loose 
on them. One was turned into a home of traditional design, the other to con- 
temporary. Other demonstration houses were tackled in various sections of 
the city. 

While there was unprecedented enthusiasm for Operation Demonstrate, there 
Was some criticism. Some of the observers claimed that the houses moved 
were more than redecorated. They were rebuilt. That only a few pieces of 
the original lumber survived. Such a job, it was criticized, proves only one 
thing—that with unlimited financial resources any house can be made modern 
and beautiful. All in all, Operation Demonstrate, however, served its purpose 
and that was to dramatize the toll of blight in the community and to bring 
about civic interest in the elimination of this blight. 

More recently, a nonprofit association, Better Homes and Neighborhoods, was 
organized to cooperate with and coordinate the efforts of all organizations and 
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individuals in Cleveland who have wrestled with the problem of blight for years 
and to enlist the energies and thoughts of many other citizens in the struggle 
of creeping neighborhood blight. 

It is financed by annual dues for regular members of $3, contributing members 
of $5 and over, and sustaining members to $25 and over. It has set the follow- 
ing immediate projects for itself : 

1. Conducting the required research in housing and neighborhood problems 
in the Greater Cleveland area. 

2. Development, in cooperation with the neighborhood councils of the Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation, of a constructive action program for the future, 
formulated in the light of past experience. 

8. Dissemination of literature from ACTION and other organizations that may 
be helpful to the individual homeowner and to the neighborhood groups. 

4. Promotion of a pilot project within a limited residential area in an effort 
to show dramatically what can be done by an aroused citizenry in terms of 
neighborhood conservation and rehabilitation. 

5. Establishment of a recruitment program for better homes and neighbor- 
hoods, so that as many citizens as possible will take an active role in the neigh- 
borhood improvement program. 

6. Study the feasibility of a continuous citywide neighborhood cleanup and 
conservation campaign. 

Washington's Urban Renewal Council._—To make sure there is a constant inner 
action, both in the planning and the execution of urban renewal projects between 
an informed citizenry and the agencies charged with the official responsibility 
for carrying out the program, Washington, D. C., has established an Urban 
Renewal Council, appointed by the Board of Commissioners to function princi- 
pally as an advisory body to the Assistant Engineer Commissioner for Urban 
Renewal. 

The council is composed of citizens with outstanding experience and reputa- 
tion in the many fields affected by urban renewal activity. These include busi- 
ness, finance, construction, organization, labor, religious activities, education, 
and other fields of civic endeavor. 

The basie function of this council is to advise the Assistant Engineer Commis- 
sioner for Urban Renewal on the policy and citywide aspects of the urban 
renewal program. The council does not undertake technical or operating tasks 
in conjunction with the program but is the testing ground for policy and pro- 
posals in the formulation stage. a means for transferring views of the civic 
leaders to the responsible officials, and a channel of leadership with respect to 
urban renewal among private organizations and the public at large. 

Baltimore’s Citizens Planning and Housing Association—The Citizens Plan- 
ning and Housing Association is the only civic common nonpartisan agency in 

3altimore concerned purely with slum and housing problems. It has been organ- 
ized on a metropolitan basis and has about 2,000 dues-paying members. Among 
its activities are the following: 

1. It conducts research and publishes reports on problems relating to housing 
and city planning. 

2. It arranges meetings, lectures, discussions, radio and television programs, 
exhibitions, tours of blighted areas, and visits to the housing court. 

3. It supplies speakers, films, trips, and material to interested groups. 

$4. It serves as a clearinghouse for housing problems. 

5. It initiates and supports legislative measures pertaining to housing prob- 





6. It cooperates with private and public agencies in constructive policies 
affecting housing. 

Its classes of memberships run from the individual membership with dues of 
$2 to the donor running $100 and over. 

Detroit's Committee for Neighborhood Conservation and Improved Housing. 
Early in 1953, the mayor of Detroit, aware of the need for top-level support for 
the city’s renewal program, appointed a 84-member advisory and coordinating 
comunittee for neighborhood conservation and improved housing. 

The committee consists one-half of citizens representing citywide civic business, 
and industrial organizations; the other half as heads of city agencies. 

A working executive committee was formed from this parent group made up 
of a chairman, vice chairman, chairmen of six subcommittees, and the director- 
secretary of the Detroit Housing Commission. Each subcommittee was set up 
to deal with a different phase of work planning; citizens participation, publicity 
and public relations; financial problems; code enforcement and legal. 
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The committees’ objections are to try to guide, encourage, and coordinate the 
development of a complete citywide program requiring joint action on the part 
of property owners, tenants, and the city which will: 

1. Preserve, maintain, protect, and improve the areas; 

2. Rejuvenate and halt the decline of sound, middle-aged areas ; 

3. Hold the line in deteriorating areas and reverse the trend. 

Blight prevention and elimination programs were organized and developed, 
citywide studies of needs completed, and every block of the city classified as con- 
servative, rehabilitation, or redevelopment. The magnitude of the total job is 
known and a basic plan of action fitted to the needs of every neighborhood is 
available. 

The city of Detroit is now in a position to move ahead with a program of action 
directed specifically to the conservation of neighborhoods—a program having as 
its objective the elimination of blight conditions before serious deterioration 
takes place. 

EXxuHIsiT I 


Cost of preparing a developed lot per front foot * 


Cost per lot 


Low Middle | 
| 
| 


High 


Raw land cost --.- ‘ $240. $830. 00 
Grading - -- | 272. 00 
Sanitary sewer _- : 588. 00 885. 00 
Storm sewer. | 2. 241. 00 400. 00 
Streets__--_.- i 683. 00 819.00 
Site selection __-- ; 115. 00 150. 00 
Surveying. .-- : ; 17. 00 24. 00 
Water. _-- 3. 71. 00 | 79. 00 
Legal fees estimated - 60. 00 90. 00 
Profit 10 percent | 288. 00 431. 00 
Per front food 6.5 §2. 75 78. 96 


$1, 420. 00 
440. 00 


1 Figures based on 60-foot lots. 


Exuisit III 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION OF CLEVELAND DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


The undersigned, a majority of whom are citizens of the United States, desiring 
to form a corporation, not for profit, under the General Corporation Act of Ohio, 
do hereby agree and certify: 

First, the name of said corporation shall be Cleveland Development Founda- 
tion. 

Second, the place in this State where the principal office of said corporation 
(hereinafter called the Foundation) is to be located is the city of Cleveland, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

Third, the purposes for which the Foundation is formed are to furnish assist- 
ance to projects and undertakings for the improvement of the public peace, 
health, and safety, civic development, and public welfare in the Cleveland metro- 
politan area of northeast Ohio, and to participate in programs for the elimination 
of slum conditions and in urban redevelopment and other projects conducive to 
the progress of the community, and in connection therewith to do the following, 
all without pecuniary gain or profit to the members of the Foundation: 

(a) Acquire, improve, hold, or dispose of land and real property and any 
interest therein ; 

(b) Acquire, hold, or dispose of funds and other property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible; 

(c) Guarantee undertakings, contracts, and performance by others; 

(d) Make outright grants, loans, or investments of its funds or property to 
either public authorities or private individuals and corporations in furtherance 
of its stated purposes, and to enter into contracts with public authorities, private 
persons, firms, or corporations in connection therewith; 

(e) To carry on any activity for the purposes above stated, either directly or 
as agent, for or with other persons, firms, or corporations, or in whole or in part 
through or by means of any other person, firm, or corporation, and generally to 
do any and all further and other things which may be necessary or incidental 
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to the purposes above stated, including the construction of improvements upon 
real property of the Foundation or of others and the renting or leasing, sale or 
encumbrance of real, personal, or mixed property acquired by it, or the outright 
grant of any such property without consideration but in furtherance of said 
purposes ; provided, however, that the Foundation shall not attempt to influence 
legislation by propaganda or otherwise, and provided further, that the net income 
of the Foundation shall not inure in whole or in part to the benefit of members 
or Trustees of the Foundation. 

Fourth, all property and money advanced or loaned to the Foundation, and 
all other money and property received by it, shall be held and invested, granted, 
or used from time to time for the authorized purposes of the Foundation, includ- 
ing the payment of the principal and interest on its debts and of its adminis- 
tration and operating expenses. 

Fifth, the Foundation from time to time may issue its general Development 
Notes subordinated to all other creditors upon such terms and subject to such 
limitations as the Board of Trustees of the Foundation may from time to time 
deterinine. 

Sixth, the Foundation from time to time may issue bonds to be secured by 
mortgage, pledge, or other lien on a part or all of the real or personal property 
of the Foundation and may incur other indebtedness, all as the Board of Trustees 
may determine. 

Seventh, the Board of Trustees may in its discretion make outright grants in 
aid of particular projects and may use therefor any funds or other property of 
the Foundation, without any obligation on the part of the Foundation, the 
Board of Trustees, or the recipient in respect of the repayment thereof. 

Eighth, corporations, partnerships, and individuals may be admitted to mem- 
bership in the Foundation at any time by action of the Board of Trustees. Mem- 
bership shall be evidenced by membership certificates in amounts of multiples 
of $500. Members shall pay such annual dues as shall be determined by the 
Board of Trustees. 

Ninth, each member shall have 1 vote for each $500 of stated value repre- 
sented by the membership certificate of such member, and in the event such 
member also holds or has subscribed for any Development Notes issued or to 
be issued by the Foundation, such member shall have the right to additional 
votes on the basis of one vote for each $500 of principal amount of such Notes 
or subscription therefor, until such Notes are repaid or the obligation thereof 
otherwise terminated. Each member entitled to vote may vote by proxy. No 
voting rights shall arise with respect to any payment or transfer which shall 
be made to the Foundation in the form of a contribution, bequest, or devise. 

Tenth, the affairs of the Foundation shall be conducted by a Board of 22 
Trustees, including the ex-officio Trustee hereinafter mentioned. The 21 Trustees 
to be elected by the members shall be classified in respect of the time for which 
they shall severally hold office into 8 classes, so that the term of office of 
1 class of Trustees shall expire in each year. After the election of 21 Trustees 
at the first annual meeting or other meeting called to elect Trustees, the 
members shall each year elect a class of 7 Trustees for a term of 3 years 
each. A representative of the City of Cleveland or of the Cleveland City Plan- 
ning Commission designated by the Mayor of the City of Cleveland with the 
concurrence of a majority of the elected Trustees shall while so qualified be an 
ex-officio member of the Foundation and a Trustee. Such ex-officio member and 
Trustee shall be so designated annually and shall not be required to make any 
payment with respect to his membership, whether by annual dues or otherwise. 

The Board of Trustees may appoint an Executive Committee of seven from the 
Board membership to carry out the policies and operations authorized by the 
Board, with full authority to act for the Foundation in all matters during the 
intervals between Board meetings. 

The regular meetings of the Board shall be held once each four months, and 
the Executive Committee shall meet at such times as their duties may require, 
upon Call of the Chairman. Special meetings of the Board of Trustees may be 
held upon call of the President, or upon call by the Secretary upon the written 
request of 10 members of the Board. 

Ten members of the Board of Trustees shall constitute a quorum, and the 
majority vote of the Trustees in attendance shall be the action of the Board. 
Action by the Executive Committee shall require the affirmative vote of five 
members. 
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The affairs of the Foundation shall initially be conducted by a Board of five 
Trastees, whose names and post office addresses are given below and who shall 
serve until the first annual meeting or other meeting Called to elect Trustees, 
Three members of such initial Board of Trustees shall constitute a quorum, and 
the majority vote of the Trustees in attendance shall be the action of the Board, 

Name Post office address 
Albert M. Higley 2036 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Elmer L. Lindseth 7 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Thomas F. Patton___- Republic Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Curtis Lee Smith__-_ Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
John C. Virden Federal Reserve Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Eleventh. the officers of the Foundation shall be elected by the Board of Trus- 
tees and shall include a President, one or more Vice Presidents, a Secretary, 
a Treasurer, and such Assistant Secretaries and Assistant Treasurers as the 
Board may elect. The officers shall have tenure during the pleasure of the 
Board. 

Twelfth, the Board of Trustees, or the Executive Committee acting under 
authority of the Board of Trustees, may employ such clerical, administrative, 
and technical personnel as may from time to time be required, fix their terms 
of employment and compensation, and do all things necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of the Foundation, including the employment of architects, engi- 
neers, and other technical and professional persons and firms in connection with 
particular projects. The authority to so employ clerical, administrative, and 
technical personnel may be delegated by resolution of the Board or of the Exee- 
utive Committee. 

Thirteenth, in the exercise of the general authority of office, the Board of 
Trustees, or the Executive Committee acting under authority of the Board of 
Trustees, shall have full power to authorize and direct the outright grant with- 
out consideration, or the sale, transfer, conveyance, pledge, mortgaging, leasing, 
or Other disposition of any funds, choses in action, or other property, real, 
personal or mixed, of the Foundation without notice or prior reference to, or 
prior approval or authorization by, the members of the Foundation or the hold- 
ers of any securities of the Foundation. All such acts of the Board of Trustees 
or Executive Committee shall be valid and binding to all intents and purposes 
and with the same legal effect as though duly authorized by a meeting of the 
members of the Foundation duly and regularly Called and held upon due notice 
with a full quorum present, in attendance and voting. and no ratification shall 
be required to validate the same. No transferee, and no pledgee, mortgagee, 
or other lender shall be required to look to the application of any funds by the 
Foundation. 

Fourteenth, all contracts, and instruments of transfer, conveyance, or obliga- 
tion shall be executed by the President or a Vice President and the Secretary 
or an Assistant Secretary of the Foundation or such other officers as the Board 
of Trustees may from time to time by resolution authorize and appoint. 

Fifteenth, subscriptions may be made for membership fees, contributions and 
purchase of Development Notes and will be payable upon call of the Board of 
Trustees or the Executive Committee, except that a minimum of $500 shall be 
tendered with each membership subscription Development Notes may be 
subscribed for and issued either for money or property, real or personal, and 
if for property shall be issued at valuations of such property approved by or 
under the authority of the Trustees. 

Sixteenth, voluntary gifts, donations, and contributions of cash, securities, 
or other property may be accepted from time to time by the Foundation from 
any source whatsoever to enable it to carry out the purposes of the Foundation. 
The Foundation shall have power to accept devises or bequests or gifts or 
property of any kind and to agree to administer the same in accordance with 
any conditions that the testator or donor may impose, provided only that the 
purpese of such devise, bequest, or gift shall be within the power and purpose 
of the Foundation. 

Seventeenth, upon the dissolution of the Foundation the Board of Trustees 
shall, after paying or making provision for payment of all of the liabilities 
of the Foundation (including any Development Notes of the Foundation then 
outstanding), dispose of all of the assets of the Foundation exclusively for 
such of the authorized purpose of the Foundation as the Board of Trustees 
shall determine, and any of such assets not so disposed of shall be disposed of 
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exclusively for such purposes by the Court of Common Pleas of the county in 
which the principal office of the Foundation is located. None of such assets 
shall be disposed of for, or diverted to, any other purpose. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names this 23d day of 
June 1954. 

ALBERT M. HIGLEY. 
ELMER L. LINDSETH. 
TromMas F. PATTonN. 
Curtis LEE SMITH. 
JOHN C. VIRDEN. 
STATE OF O10, 
County of Cuyahoga, ss: 

Personally appeared before me the undersigned, a notary public in and for said 
county, this 23d day of June 1954, the above-named Albert M. Higley, Elmer L. 
Lindseth, Thomas F. Patton, Curtis Lee Smith, and John C. Virden, who each 
severally acknowledged the signing of the foregoing articles of incorporation to 
be his free act and deed, for the uses and purposes therein mentioned. 

Witness my hand and official seal on the day and year last aforesaid. 

Dororny M. Caspr, 

[NOTARIAL SEAL] Notary Public, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

My commission expires September 12, 1955. 


Exuisir lV 


OUTLINE OF “LIBERALIZED REMODELING LOAN” DEVELOPED AT THI REQUEST OF OPERA- 
TION DEMONSTRATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Prepared by the operation demonstrate banking committee: Chairman: E. A. 
sranch, vice president, mortgage loan department, Cleveland Trust ; Paul Minter, 
vice president, mortgage loan department, National City Bank; Irving W. Distel, 
vice president, mortgage loan department, Society for Savings; H. H. Jurgens, 
vice president, Central National Bank; T. M. McCulloch, vice president, Union 
fank of Commerce. 

The following is a special answer to the problem of financing the remodeling 
of older homes in Cleveland—some 100,000 of them. Under present conditions 
the owner of a house in need of repair may obtain an FHA title I loan to cover 
the cost but must repay the loan in 3 years’ time. In view of the fact that the 
owner must keep up his normal mortgage payments, as well as repay the loan, 
this makes monthly payments on the larger modernization loans too large for 
most families. ‘To facilitate the needed remodeling in the city the above five 
banks have initiated a remodeling loan which will give the homeowner 8 years, 
or more, in which to repay the money, thus keeping payments to an easily man- 
ageable level for the family budget. It has the added advantage of simplicity 
and will be made available to persons with conventional mortgages on their prop- 
erty and to persons whose property is already free and clear. 

l. If you now have an existing conventional mortgage, the bank may increase 
it to an amount sufficient to cover the cost of whatever remodeling you need. 
Your present mortgage would be rewritten as a new mortgage covering the cost 
of the existing mortgage and the remodeling loan. Payments could be spread 
over 8 or more years as the case warrants, in some cases up to 15 years. For 
this privilege a small service fee ranging from $80 to $150 would be charged to 
bring the title up to date and cover the bank’s appraisal and inspection of both 
the property and the proposed remodeling plus cancellation of existing mortgage 
and the filing of a new mortgage. The actual cost of securing a loan would vary, 
naturally, with the loan and the circumstances. The bank would probably insist 
ona breakdown of the various items of remodeling, a sketch or plan of the pro- 
posed changes, and an estimated cost for same from the contractor and said 
financing should definitely be arranged before signing any contract. This does 
not, naturally, preclude the contractor from approaching the bank directly. 

2. If property is free and clear the customer may apply for a loan, preferably 
$2,500 or more, the same terms as above applying in this case, with 8 years or more 
to repay. Amounts less than $2,500 can be financed through conventional home 
improvement loan and/or the FHA title I program. 

3. Comments: Interest will run 5 to6 percent or whatever the regular mortgage 
rates are at an individual bank. The $2,500 minimum is intended specifically 
for the house free and clear of debt. The banks will, however, grant even smaller 
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loans to homes that currently have mortgages provided the existing mortgage 
plus the loan together add up to at least $2,500. The loans will not be discounted, 
The banks have undertaken this liberalized plan as a civic duty and they under. 
stand that it is homes in the older sections that need the most help (designated 
slum areas excluded). The loan is open to all and applies to the whole county, 

Example: A $2,500 FHA title I loan, payable in 3 years, would cost about $80 
monthly. An 8-year “liberalized” loan for $2,500 would cost $33 monthly. A 


15-year “liberalized”’ loan for $2,500 would cost $21 monthly. 


EXxHIBit V 


SUGGESTED LIAISON BETWEEN ALLEGHENY CoUNTY ACTION AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 

Liaison should be established on a continuous basis with governmental coor- 
dinating committees which it is recommended be established by the county of 
Allegheny and the city of Pittsburgh. 

In organizing its coordinating committee, the county should include representa- 
tion from the cities of Allegheny County, the Allegheny County Boroughs Associa- 
tion, the Allegheny County Association of Township Commissioners, the Allegheny 
County Association of Township Supervisors, and the technical heads of the 
following: 

Department of works Superintendent of schools 
Department of parks Redevelopment authority 
Department of law Housing authority 
Health department Planning commission 


In the ease of the city of Pittsburgh, the coordinating committee should include 
the technical heads of the following : 


Department of public works Human relations commission 
Departme=t of parks and recreation Urban redevelopment authority 
Department of law Housing authority 
Department of public safety Parking authority 

Planning commission Superintendent of schools 

The county commissioners and the mayor of the city of Pittsburgh should 
appoint chairmen to their respective coordinating committees. 

Mr. Rains. Dr. Talle. 

Mr. Tatie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Nutting, it is interesting to know that you moved from the 
Middle West to the East. No doubt your fine midwestern influence 
has had a great deal to do with the improvement that has occurred 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Nurrine. It is our duty to spread culture to all areas of the 
country. 

Mr. Tate. That is good biblical doctrine. I may say I have great 
affection and admiration for the University of Pittsburgh, because 
a schoolmate of mine, Dr. Bryn Hovde, was certainly a devoted 
and dedicated person in helping you to develop better housing in 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Nuvrina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tatie. In addition, I know some other people, including 4 
relative whose name I won’t mention, who have done some good work 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Nurrine. Mayor Lawrence has whispered in my ear Iowa has 
been running the University of Pittsburgh for years. 

Mr. Tair. I can understand more and more the reasons for the 
great progress that has been achieved. 

Mr. Rains. We want to hear now from Mr. A. W. Schmidt. 
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Mr. Tauie. May I ask a question? I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I 
should have addressed myself first to Mayor Lawrence. May I merely 
say, in addition to my question, that I am immensely impressed by 
your excellent statement, Mayor Lawrence. You have certainly done 
a great deal. Now, this is my question : 

‘Your credit rating is very good. I noticed an offering of $150,000 
of the city of Pittsburgh 3y, percent bonds due November 1, 1969 
selling at a price to y ield 2.65 percent, and this compares with Unite 
States Treasury 4 percent bonds due October 1, 1969, selling at a 
price to yield 3.07. You have good credit rating, very good, indeed. 

When your Governor was here last. Mond: ay, T called his attention 
to the favorable basis upon which the State of Pennsylvania could 
sell its credit. 

I would like to ask you, Mr. Mayor, particularly in connection with 
the closing comment in your statement in which you suggest the idea 
of partnership, which I think is a very fine thing, what would you 
think of working out some sort of arrangement whereby the State of 
Pennsylvania could assist—not take over, but assist along with the 
Federal Government in meeting the slum clearance problems which 
you have? 

Mr. Lawrence. I think that is all right, but the answer to that 
pretty much was made by Mayor I oulson, and it is the situation in 
almost every State legisl: ature in the country. They have been gerry- 
mandered in such a way that the cities get the worst of it, and the 
rural areas want to assert themselves. Then, in addition, we are 
going to be hit verv hard in Pennsylvania with the school problem. 

In meeting that situation, of course, those interested in State 
government naturally are raising that question. They are going to 
have a terrific job on their hands, in trying in some fashion to meet 
the problem that presents itself in the schools. If I were a little 
more sanguine of the success of Harrisburg, I would agree with you 
more thoroughly. 

Mr. Tauiw. Mr. Mayor, and Dr. Nutting, thank you very much 
for your contributions. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Schmidt, I think it would be well for you to put 
your entire statement into the record, and we would like to have you 
summarize your statement as did Dr. Nutting, if you don’t mind. 

(The complete statement of Mr. Schmidt is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am A. W. Schmidt and am 
appearing here today at your invitation as president of the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development. 

The Allegheny conference is the private nonprofit citizens’ organization that 
has been working since 1948 in the broad field of community planning and de- 
velopment in the Pittsburgh region. It is composed of the community's leaders 
in industry, business, labor, education, science, and local government—enlisting 
their full strength and best talents in carrying forward the comprehensive im- 
provement program underway in our area. 

The conference not only stimulates and coordinates planning activity but is 
concerned, moreover, in seeing that the plans are carried into being. It is an 
action agency, working with local government and its agencies—and also the 
State and Federal Governments where they are involved in projects. The 
objective of the conference is to foster the full development of the human and 
material resources of the Pittsburgh region. 

When the conference was created in the closing days of World War II, the 
outlook in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County was indeed bleak and unpromising. 
The atmosphere was smoky and grimy. The housing was about as poor and 
inadequate as in any metropolitan area in the country—and this is still one of 
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our uDsolved and overriding problems. There was a woeful lack of recreational 
opportunities... No major expressways or limited access highways were under 
construction in the city or county. 

In the central business district of Pittsburgh—the Golden Triangle—urban 
blight had made deep and telling inroads. Between 1936 and 1947 the assessed 
valuations in the Triangle had declined by the alarming sum of $250 million. 
Since this highly concentrated central business district is the economic heart of a 
region of 6 million people and the vital tax base for the city, county, and Pitts- 
burgh School District—accounting for approximately one-fourth of the assess- 
ments of the city and school district and one-tenth in the county—the decline 
had serious effects on the community’s well-being. 

The economic outlook Was aiso clouded and uncertain. Many of the plants 
and factories in the metal working industries which are the backbone of Pitts- 
burgh’s economy were obsolete. Blight and decay were eating their way into 
the older industrial areas, and there were no prospects of arresting this de- 
terioration. A number of companies left the district. Other firms gave serious 
consideration to moving to newer areas where age and wear had not taken toll. 

Today Pittsburgh is a new city. It has been reborn, physically and spiritually, 
The accomplishments in smoke and flood control, expanded recreational facili- 
ties, new highways and especially the rebirth of the Golden Triangle are solid 
and impressive. 

Through concerted action on the part of private enterprise and government, 
Pittsburgh has made a remarkable recovery. But it is only a good beginning— 
a start that is encouraging and heartening. 

From the very formation of the Allegheny conference in 1943, its members 
recognized that urban blight and inadequate housing were two of the most 
pressing problems facing the community. A housing and neighborhood develop- 
ment committee was among the first of the citizens’ working committees created 
by the conference. Established in 1944, the committee organized into three 
subcommittees: Blighted areas, homeownership, and housing needs. 

A housing consultant was retained and between 1946 and 1949 a number of 
studies pointing up the inadequacy of housing and analyzing the trends in the 
housing market in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County were released. Strong 
efforts were made to develop a program that could overcome the obstacles and 
difficulties blocking the way to a larger production and supply of housing— 
especially in the lower middle-income brackets. These efforts were largely un- 
productive, but the community did not stop trying to lose sight of the problem. 

In 1956, the Allegheny conference sponsored and financed a comprehensive 
study to determine the best and most effective way to pool and organize all 
the housing interests and the civic leadership in Allegheny County in an all-out 
effort to improve the housing supply in the income levels where the shortages 
are severe. Conducted by the Pennsylvania Economy League, Western Divi- 
sion—a privately financed governmental research agency—this study recom- 
mended the creation of an organization devoted solely to attacking the housing 
problems confronting Allegheny County. 

Known as ACTION-Housing, Ine. (Allegheny Council To Improve Our Neigh- 
borhoods and Housing, Inc.), this voluntary nonprofit agency was established 
in August 1957, and is now formulating a bold program of action designed to 
improve the local housing picture. 

Its board of directors is composed of outstanding and experienced citizens 
representing every phase of the housing industry, as well as community leaders 
who have long realized the urgency and imperative need for more safe, decent, 
and sanitary housing. 

While the magnitude of the housing problems and the related field of urban 
renewal as it affects the Pittsburgh community are tremendous in scope, we are 
extremely hopeful and confident that ACTION-Housing, Inc., will bring a new 
and vigorous force into play on this critical front. 

From the experience gained during the past 14 years of its existence, the 
Allegheny conference is convinced that a sufficient and satisfactory supply of 
housing for the present families in the lower middle- and low-income levels 
-annot be provided without Federal aid—and on an expanded basis. 

Furthermore, an explosive growth of population is upon the United States 
today and will continue into the predictable future. This increase in population 
is expected to reach at least 215 million by 1975, and possibly 230 million. 
Unless the urban centers—where by far the larger number of these Americans 
will live and work—can expand and vastly improve their housing, the Nation’s 
cities and dependent suburbs will cast a black shadow across this Nation, 
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instead of illuminating the horizon and reflecting so richly America’s greatness. 

Without continued Federal appropriations and the assurance of Federal aid 
for a long time to come, the urban renewal program which has been such 
an effective instrument in helping cities and communities te combat blight 
and restore values will languish and stagnate, if not die. The fight against 
slums and decay will fail and the hard race, which I believe we are steadily 
gaining on, will be lost. 

To date Pittsburgh and Allegheny County have made an excellent beginning 
in the field of urban redevelopment—a beginning of which we are proud and 
which has also brought the community nationwide recognition. But it is 
only a good start, a heartening and encouraging step forward, especially in 
view of the sizable slum acreage existing in our community—and every other 
metropolitan center—and the rapidity with which blight is spreading. 

When Senator Edward Martin of Pennsylvania was Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, the State legislature in 1945 passed a farsighted measure—a re- 
development act, enabling the municipalities of Pennsylvania to establish re- 
development authorities with powers to undertake the rebuilding of blighted 
areas declared subject to development. 

One of the early recommendations of the Allegheny conference to the Mayor 
and City Council of Pittsburgh suggested that this enabling legislation should 
be implemented. In 1946, the Urban Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh 
was created, and the conference worked closely and actively with this agency 
ever since its establishment. Four years later the Redevelopment Authority of 
Allegheny County was created by the board of commissioners and has respon- 
sibility for urban renewal in 126 municipalities of the county. 

The Pittsburgh Redevelopment Authority has been responsible for 9 projects 
to date, of which 3 are receiving Federal assistance under title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, while the other 6 have been or are in process of being carried out 
without Federal assistance. At the present time the county redevelopment 
agency has projects underway in four communities—and all involve Federal 
assistance. 

In one of the first projects—covering the clearance of 28 commercially 
blighted areas in downtown Pittsburgh and in which no Federal or municipal 
funds were used—the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
was the redeveloper. Today this area, known as Gateway Center, is one of the 
Nation’s finest business districts. It consists of 3 skyscraper office build- 
ings built by Equitable Life, a 16-story office building erected by the State of 
Pennsylvania, and a 12-story headquarters now nearing completion for the 
western operations of the Bell Telephone Co. A new Hilton Hotel is under 
construction at the present time. Since there were only 25 families living— 
or rather existing—the relocation problem was negligible. 

Gateway Center has emerged as an outstanding example of commertial re- 
development, restoring a wornout area into new usefulness and creating richer 
social and more profitable financial values. It is also a proven example that 
where the redevelopment task can be accomplished with private funds, Pitts- 
burgh does not request public moneys. 

The biggest redevelopment project underway in the Pittsburgh area today is 
the Lower Hill redevelopment project—a residential slum clearance of 95 areas 
on the eastern threshold of the Triangle. A title I project, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is providing a capital grant of more than $12 million to finance the 
redevelopment. 

More than 1,700 families, almost all in the lower incomes, lived in this area 
and have been relocated or will be during the current year. From the problems 
encountered by the Redevelopment Authority in this tremendous relocation job, 
the Allegheny Conference and every Pittsburgher who has participated in this 
work knows that any additional redevelopment of residential slums will require 
more housing for low income families than is now available anywhere in our 
community. 

In September 1957, the Housing and Home Finance Agency approved 2 re- 
newal projects and reserved capital grant reservations totaling $10,670,000- 
1 in the city’s East Liberty section to be rehabilitated for residential and com- 
mercial purposes, the other on the North Side which will be renewed for light 
industrial use. Both projects will necessitate the relocation of approximately 
2,200 families. 

With this immense relocation load confronting the city and the Redevelop- 
ment Authority, it must be quite apparent why the conference is convinced 
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that Federal aid is required to improve the supply of housing for low-income 
families before any further slum clearance can be undertaken. 

Another phase of community development in which the Allegheny Conference 
is actively engaged is the highway program. We work closely with the city, 
county, State, and United States Bureau of Public Roads in coordinating and 
advancing highway projects. 

At the present time a number of Federal interstate highways are being 
planned through the urban area of the city and county. Certain primary routes 
traverse such areas as well. 

In several instances these limited access highways must necessarily pass 
directly through substandard residential areas. The rehousing of these fam- 
ilies presents a problem of considerable magnitude, especially when coupled with 
the task of relocating displaced families in redevelopment areas. 

Pittsburgh has rejected the gloomy thesis that America’s cities are doomed. 
The challenge the community accepted after World War II to rebuild and to 
renew has reversed the usual pattern of city decay and deterioration, which 
begins at a heart of a city and spreads outward. Through bold redevelop- 
ment—and hard work—Pittsburgh has turned the tide. 

But Pittsburgh—and every other urban area—must of necessity look to you 
in Washington for help in this important task. We do not come here as mendi- 
cants. We come as citizens of the sixth most heavily-populated county in the 
country—a county which contributes annually more than $1.6 billion into the 
Federal Treasury in corporate and personal income taxes alone. 

Local governments, and the State governments, simply do not have the reve- 
nues or the tax sources at their command to finance urban renewal on the 
seale required to rehabilitate and revitalize America’s cities, where the Nation’s 
greatest wealth is concentrated. 

Through the graduated income tax, the Federal Government has usurped 
the most productive and lucrative tax source available to Government. 

Local governments are largely dependent on real-estate taxes and so-called 
nuisance taxes to support the essential services an urban environment imposes. 
State governments must rely for the most part on sales taxes and limited in- 
come taxes or other minor imposts to finance their operations. 

In Pennsylvania, the State government bas measured up to its obligations and 
contributed within the limitation of its means to the urban renewal programs 
underway in the various cities and towns. Urban renewal has received bipar- 
tisan support in the legislature from both political parties, and we believe this 
farsighted program will be continued. 

Of necessity, these grants have been very modest. Since the Federal Govern- 
ment has preempted the greatest source of revenue with the imposition of the 
graduated income tax, no State government could possibly raise the total funds 
needed for effective urban renewal work. 

In the long view, perhaps it is better to have the Federal Government assume 
the major financial responsibility for slum clearance and urban renewal. For 
urban renewal will increase the standard of living for millions of Americans- 
Americans who will be paying higher Federal income taxes tomorrow as their 
scale of living rises. 

Pittsburgh is determined to go on with the challenging work of rebuilding. 
We are not dismayed by the magnitude of the job ahead. We have the will 
and the tools to reshape our community through a pattern of partnership be- 
tween local government and private enterprises that has worked in unison and 
harmony for more than a decade. 

As president, and in behalf of the Allegheny Conference on Community Devel- 
opment, I respectfully urge the Congress to enact a realistic housing program 
which will produce a larger supply of sales and rental housing for moderate 
income families. I also urge Congress to continue Federal assistance for the 
urban renewal program. The Congress should, moreover, assure, insofar as 
possible, the continuity of such Federal aid for a long period ahead so that 
communities can plan and carry forward their programs of redevelopment and 
renewal in an orderly, intelligent, and efficient manner. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present the views of the Allegheny Confer- 
ence on Community Development to this important subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives. 
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Mr. Scumipr. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, I would be 
very glad to make this quite brief. I have, as you may know, my 
statement divided into 4 parts, which lend themselves to 4 basic state- 
ments. 

The first is simply to mention what the Allegheny Conference on 
Community Development is and what its function has been since 1943 
when it was founded. It is to bring together the leading groups in 
Pittsburgh, or leading citizenry into an effective citizens’ or ganization 
to try to help do things which we think are necessary for the benefit 
and furtherance of the c community. 

We have 100 sponsors, 24 members in an executive committee who 
meet monthly. We have the help of the Pittsburgh Regional Plan- 
ning Association, privately financed, and a governmental research 
organization known as the Pennsylvania Economy League, which 
combined with our various authorities are the citizen groups which 
have tried certainly since the end of the war to clear up some of the 
terrible conditions in smoke and in blight that we found on return 
from the war, and I might say that no matter how good a citizens 
group is, no matter how well motivated, it, in itself, can do nothing. 
The only means by which citizens can obtain action is through the 
elected public scat horitte, and in this regard we have been most for- 
tunate in Pittsburgh, because of the greatest cooperation between the 
mayor of the city, the County Commissioners, and also the State 
Government in Harrisburg, and we like to hope also the Federal 
Government here in W ashington. 

We have considered it as a team operation, in which partisanship 
has played no part. We realized earlier if that entered in, we could 
get nowhere. 

As a result, we think we have performed a few accomplishments, 
and in the next part of my statement I speak of the role in housing 
in which the Allegheny Conference had been interested for many 
years, and was instrumental in both the study and the setting up of 
this organization which Dr. Nutting has described to you, ACTION- 
Housing, Inc., in Pittsburgh, which is the agency which will actively 
work towards this goal of providing enough housing so that we can 
continue our urban-renewal program, because without the housing, we 
still simply can’t continue with urban renewal. 

The third part of my statement concerns some of the projects which 
this particular system which we have developed in Pittsburgh has 
produced, and I would like to emphasize that out of the 9 projects that 
the Urban Redevelopment Authority has undertaken only 2 of them 
have had Federal funds. We have not been coming for money where 
it is not needed, where we can finance through private resources we 
have been anxious and willing to do so, but on some of the magnitude 
of the lower Hill redevelopment program, this is not possible. We 
simply have to have help ina gigantic program of that kind. 

In that connection, in the last part of my statement, I would like 
to read just this part: 

But Pittsburgh—and every other urban area—must of necessity look to you 
in Washington for help in this important task. We do not come here as 
mendicants. We come as citizens of the sixth most heavily populated county 


in the country—a county which contributes annually more than $1.6 billion into 
the Federal Treasury in corporate and personal income taxes alone. 
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Local governments, and the State governments, simply do not have the rey- 
enues or the tax sources at their command to finance urban renewal on the scale 
required to rehabilitate and revitalize America’s cities, where the Nation’s 
greatest wealth is concentrated. 

Through the graduated income tax, the Federal Government has usurped the 
most productive and lucrative tax source available to Government. 

Local governments are largely dependent on real estate taxes and so-called 
nuisance taxes to support the essential services an urban environment imposes, 
State governments must rely for the most part on sales taxes and limited income 
taxes or other minor imposts to finance their operations 

In Pennsylvania, the State government has measured up to its obligations 
and contributed within the limitation of its means to the urban-renewal pro- 
grams under way in the various cities and towns. Urban renewal has received 
bipartisan support in the legislature from both political parties, and we believe 
this far-sighted program will be continued. 

Of necessity, these grants have been very modest. Since the Federal Gov- 
ernment has preempted the greatest source of revenue with the impostion of 
the graduated income tax, no State government could possibly raise the total 
funds needed for effective urban-renewal work. 

If we had tax sources in Allegheny County, or western Pennsyl- 
vania, we would be happy to use them for this work that we think is 
vital to the further development of this entire community. I hope, 
gentlemen, that you will come to Pittsburgh, as you have suggested. 
We to date have had 68 delegations from major cities in the United 
States and abroad come to see what we were doing, and particularly 
to ask us about method. We would welcome vou gladly as the 69th, 
and we hope you will come s00n. 

Mr. Rarns. Thank you, Mr. Schmidt. 

What is your business connecti ion? Are youa lawyer? 

Mr. Scumipr. No, Iam in the financial business, managing finance. 

Mr. Rarns. Who are you with? 

Mr. Scumipt. The firm of T. Mellon & Sons in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Rarns. I ask that question because I believe it is significant that 
men of all political faith, from all walks of life, have come before 
this committee and have told us the same story, that we must continue 
this program for at least a 10-year period, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must continue its pé artic ipation. 

It is now a quarter to 1. We have to be back at 2:30. I and the 
members of the committee wish we had a lot of time to ask you ques- 
tions, but we don’t. I am going to say one other thing. I am sure 
the committee is impressed by the fact. after liste ning to Mayor Lee, 
Mayor Wagner, Mayor Poulson, and Mayor Lawrence, that the one 
requisite after help from the Federal Government in a financial way 
is to have good local leadership in the cities and towns back home. 

My congratulations to all of you, and thank you for appearing. 

The committee stands in recess until 2 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the committee recessed until 2:30 
p. m., the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Ratns. The committee will please come to order. 

The first witness for this afternoon is Mr. William Zeckendorf, Sr., 
president of Webb & Knapp, Inc., of New York. 

I see you have a prepared statement, Mr. Zeckendorf. You may 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM ZECKENDORF, SR., PRESIDENT, 
WEBB & KNAPP, INC. 


Mr. ZeckENvDorF. Thank you, sir. 

Urban renewal is second only to defense in its importance for the 
national welfare. 

In my capacity as a real-estate developer, I would like to address 
myself to the significance of urban renewal in the national ec onomy. 
As a citizen, however, m: iy I first allude to a highly important fact 
bearing on the cold war in which we find ourselves. 

The American system continues to impress our friends and enemies 
alike because of its capacity to sustain defense while expanding pro- 
duction of consumer goods. Under future circumstances it might be 
necessary to do without some of the more frivolous products. But 
adequacy of food and shelter and an environment conducive to the 
productivity that marks the American economy are fundamental at 
all times. The relationship of urban renewal to this aspect of the 
cold war is clear. 

The bedrock proposition on which urban renewal rests is forthright 
assurance by the Federal Government that it will provide adequate 
amounts of money to keep the program moving. My testimony could 
be summed up by stressing the necessity of the Government’s partici- 
pating over the years. There can be no letup. The country will have 
urban renewal if the Government participates; otherwise it will not. 
Cities and private developers cannot make up their budgets and plan 
for important investments unless they know where the Government 
stands. 

I speak as a private developer whose company believes urban re 
newal is potentially the most creative single force in our economic 
and social life today. It is exciting to contemplate what can be 
brought into being for the American people by this force. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that when a real-estate developer commits 
his company to urban renewal, there must be a reorientation of com- 
pany policy and the building up of an organization of technicians— 
city planners, architects, and those knowledgeable in the operations of 
the various pertinent Government agencies—with a commensurate 
sharp increase in company overhead. What is true for Webb & 
Knapp is true for its competitors, for the municipalities, and for the 
Government itself. 

Cities and the capital investments they represent embody the large 
part of the gross national wealth as well as being home and workshop 
for 60 percent of the population, and recreation and culture — 
for virtually everyone. Title I has brought us to the verge of 
rehabilitation program so vast it constitutes a renaissance of American 
cities, and an American renaissance since we would strive to achieve 
it within 15 to 20 years and not a couple of centuries. 

By the end of 1957— 814 years from the time the act went into 
effect—the Government had reserved $1 billion in capital grants for 
specific urban-renewal projects. This amount will generate ever $5 
billion of expenditures by private developers—a good beginning for 
a program which must be sustained. 

Blight and decay won’t obligingly stand still while we solve the 
problem of national defense. We must attack both together. Renewal 
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‘an’t be picked up where we might leave off—say, after a 5-, 5-, or 10- 
year lapse. It has taken 8 years to create and prove the oat and 
simplify the procedures, to gain the know-how to make the machinery 
work, to train the technicians and administrators, to interest and 
involve private capital. 

The real-estate profession and the business community generally 
are just now beginning to wake up to what renewal means ‘for their 
hometowns and in increased activity in their businesses. Civic leader- 
ship is available now, and private capital with experience and organi- 
zation is ready to go in. The Government would be shortsighted 
indeed—even with its burden of national defense problems—to cut 
back or impair urban renewal just prior to its coming into its own. 
The Government should make it clear that effective results require a 
continuing program—the provision of new authorizations for new 
capital grants for the next 5 years at the very least. 

The arguments for urban renewal are chiefly two: Economic and 
social. 

What are the economic advantages to the Federal Government? 
Renewal provides a built-in support for the economy. It assures a 
market for the basic and related industries and employment on a con- 
tinuing massive scale. A sporadic program produces waste of money, 
men, and time. The longer the Government postpones its contribu- 
tion, the greater the cost both proportionately and in size. As a city’s 
tax base decreases, as industry and commerce abandon it, as the mid- 
dle class moves out, the greater the eventual contribution by the Gov- 
ernment will have to be. The 2-to-1 ratio could go higher. The 
program might have to be fully subsidized by the Government if 
dropped and then picked up again. 

What are the economic advantages to the city? Higher tax returns 
is certainly a major one. The city can recapture its contribution 
within 8 to 19 years. 

Economic benefits are not confined within the boundaries of the 
project area. The scale on which urban renewal takes place is large— 
sites range up to 500 acres and more. In replanning so large a seg- 
ment of urban environment, the city and the private deve ‘loper must 
reassess the city’s economic functions in order to create a plan for the 
project area which most benefits the city as a whole and which tends 
to assure the developer of success. In every case, cities come to a 
better understanding of their capabilities. The urban core is strength- 
ened, and benefits reverber: ate from the project area to a great part 
or to the entire complex. 

The advantages mentioned above accrue, of course, as much to towns 
as to the biggest cities. Some of the country’s most obnoxious slums 
are located in our small towns and on the best land potenti: illy in 
those towns. 

There are also intangible benefits: A general quickening of com- 
munity interest, a new ‘enthusiasm Ww hich translates itself into prac- 
tical achievements. 

The social advantages to the city are also cle 

I am not a sociologist, but we are all very much aware that millions 
of Americans live in slum areas. A sustained program for 10 years 
would go far toward wiping out the slums. 
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I believe the low income families displaced should have the oppor- 
tunity to be rehoused in public housing. The Government should 
synchronize new public housing with ‘urban renewal. We know, 
however, that 25 to 30 percent of ‘the displaced generate a new market 
for higher type housing, with the concomitant effects of new taxation, 

oods, and services. 

How much authorization should be made available by the Govern- 
ment for fiscal 1959¢ The minimum figure, according to most au- 
thorities, is $500 million. Equally if not more important than a 
yearly figure is an administration proposal for a 10-year program so 
that cities, developers, and the Government itself will be assured their 
best efforts and their joint investments will not be aborted. 

Mr. Chairman, that is my statement. 

Mr. Rains. Who is the gentleman with you, Mr. Zeckendorf? Will 
you identify him for the record, please 

Mr. Siayron. William Slayton. Iamemployed by Webb & Knapp, 
in charge of the Washington office. 

Mr. Rarns. Do you presently have any of these projects underway, 
Mr. Zeckendorf ? 

Mr. ZeckeNDORF. Yes. 

Mr. Ratns. Where are they ? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. In the city of New York and in the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. Rains. How long does it take you to get one of these projects 
to where you could begin to see them move / 

Mr. Zeckxenvorr. Well, the range is wide, depending on the cese. I 
would say, Mr. Chairman, that the greatest experience in waiting has 
taken place in the Nation’s Capital. We have been on that one for 5 
years, and the first phase of it is just getting off the ground. 

Mr. Rats. It is now beginning to get off the ground ? 

Mr. ZeckENpDORF. Just beginning. 

Mr. Rarns. What caused so many of the delays? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. The reasons are uniquely different in each com- 
munity. Inthe city of Washington, you may have one set of cireum- 
stances. In the city of New York, quite : another. In New York, for 
example, the developer is forced to do all of the relocating of the dis- 
placed families, himself, by private negotiating means. He must be 
able to see the displacee, both as to location, type of new accommoda- 
tions, and price, and he has no really strong means of getting the final 
hard core of resistance, the last, let’s say, 20 percent of the persons, 
out of the given project. 

I would say that particular feature is the most difficult thing about 
the New York situation. Additionally, though, as in all of these 
things, it takes a long time before a project is conceived and finally lets 
through the legislative bill by the board of estimate, through the plan- 
ning commission, and all of the other authorities that have to do, and 
quite properly so, with the controls that are necessarily imposed by 
the local community. 

After having done all of that, you still have the problem of your 
planning in detail, economic an: ilysis, and then finally the obtaining 
from the Federal Housing Administration of a guaranteed first mort- 
gage with which you think you can live, and which they think you are 
entitled to, and then you have to finance on that. 


228592—58 22 
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Mr. Rains. In other words, there is a great deal of delay in plan- 
ning—some of it is necessary delay—at the local level before you even 
get to the point of your contact with the Federal authorities; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Zeckenborr. Quite right. The local community takes a lot 
unto itself, as I say, before the "y even get to a sponsor stage. They, 
themselves, will designate through their slum clearance commission, 
or whatever the authority may be, what constitutes a substandard area 
They in turn have to sell that idea and get it cleared for grant-in- aid 
by the Government. They have to have money for planning, which is 
often given to them, either by private capital, or from the Government, 
but that is just schematic planning, and is not the final product as a 
rule. The economics of that are usually handled by private capital 
at the private capital level. 

Mr. Rains. This project you have here in Washington clears out 
some of the worst slums I have ever seen. What is the outlook on 
that, do you expect it to go forward now / 

Mr. ZecKENDorRF. The first phase is actually under construction, or 
will start to be under construction in the very near future, headed by 
the firm of Scheurer & Stevens. That is the first area. The town 
center has just been fully or finally negotiated between the redevelop- 
ment land agency and Webb & Knapp as to price. Our plans are com- 
pletely set and we are prepared to build as soon as we get title. J 
presume you would like me to estimate the time schedule to the end 
of rang job? 

R. ins. Yes. 

a, . ZECKENDORF. There is a phase of it that I am not qualified to 
appr Lise as to time, and that is the 10th Street Mall - ‘velopment which 
is in the hands of the Federal Government, itself, but assume that is 
synchronized with the private capital investment planning it, I would 
say the town center, and about 50 percent of the housing should be 
completed in the next 36 months. 

The waterfront development we would hope would coincide with 
that, and along the same time schedule. 

The second phase, which is the area as you go south toward Fort 
MeNair, hasn’t even begun to be actually processed from the stand- 
point of negotiating, price setting, nor planning, specifically. I 
wouldn’t say that would begin when the other ends, I would say it 
would synchronize along the line, my guess is half way between the 
present time and 36 months that should be implemented, and from 
the time of commencement of implementation should take another 24 
months from that date, so that my guess is it will be 5 to 6 years 
before the entire program will have been totally completed. 

Mr. Rains. It will be completed as the plans are set out # 

Mr. Zeckenporr. That is right. Now, if we say that, that will tell 
you that whereas we are now celebr: ating the fifth anniversary of the 
original conception of Webb & Knapp ‘for the 10th Street. wall and 
the Southwest redevelopment, it will have taken from 10 to 11 years 
from the time of original concept to final completion of that project. 
That is longer than you need expect from most other projects, for 
reasons that are unique to Washington. That is one schedule, but 
the longest I know of in any part of the country. 
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Mr. Rarns. That is good proof of the fact that if we are going to 
earry the program forward we need to have a continuing program for 
5to 10 years. 

Mr. Zeckenporr. If we didn’t know that, there wouldn’t be any 
sense starting these things. 

Mr. Rains. You couldn’t finish them within the time ? 

Mr. ZecKenvorF. That is right. 

Mr. Rarns. In your development operations, you undoubtedly get 
a good feeling of the economic climate around the country. Would 
you give us the benefit of your views on the economic outlook ? 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. W ell, sir, I think we are quite definitely in an 
area of easing money both as to price and quantity, but we have just 
come through, as you know, one of the tightest periods in the American 
financial history. I think for reasons of coincidental circumstances 
this has come about, I mean the easing. Some people think it is policy, 
but I think that plays a secondary role. I think money is getting 
easier for unhappy reasons. I think the demand for money, which is 
related to prosperity, is letting up, because prosperity, | feel for the 
time being at least, is on the wane, and my feeling is that we are in 
a side motion position where expansion of industry has slowed down 
a great deal and will probably continue to slow down through 1958. 
I think this is not a deep recession that we are entering into, but some- 
thing that might be 1 year in coming out of. 

Mr. Rains. You expect mortgage money for housing to be easier, 
but at the same time, as evidenceed by unemployment figures, the 
economy is going downhill. 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. That is correct, so it is a two-edged sword. On 
the one hand, you may have easier money to make availability simpler, 
money availability, and for that reason engendered new and larger 
projects on the part of those who require money to build. On the other 
hand, there might be a certain amount of lessening of phases of con- 
struction activity because the customers might be ‘fewer for the con- 
sumption of the ultimate product. 

Mr. Rarns. Whereas money may be cheaper, the customers may not 
have the financial means with which to buy; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. ZeckenporF. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Rains. In other words, we may be getting into an era of having 
to push the sale of homes instead of worrying about getting enough 
money to build them with ¢ 

Mr. ZeckeNnporr. I feel, sir, now we are in a buyer’s market. The 
seller’s market has passed us for the time being. 

Mr. Rains. Thank you very much, Mr. Zeckendorf. 

Mr. Barrett ? 

Mr. Barrerr, Mr. Zeckendorf, I am certainly glad you realize that 
we must have public housing for the lowest income groups. However, 
what about the families whose incomes are slightly higher than the 
lowest income group who cannot afford to buy private housing? 

Mr. Zecxenvorr. I think, Mr. Barrett, you put your finger on the 
most critical of all the areas, the difficult areas. There is no difference 
of opinion among people in this business, or in the area of legislature 
that our lowest income element must be housed in public housing, and 
fully subsidized to whatever extent necessary to make up for the dif- 
ference between their ability to pay and the cost of producing the 
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product, but it is that next level that seem to be in a squeeze. Unde 
present financing conditions and costs being what they are, that is the 
level that is the least attractive for the entrepreneur to build for, yet 
at the present time it is not getting adequate help at the subsidy 
level, so that you have a hiatus there, and an important segment of 
our community is needful of assistance. 

I think it can be accomplished by 2 or 3 means. One of them is 
to attract private capital to produce for that price level through 
easier financing rather than from outright gift. It is a tremendous 
market, and it is a good market, and if we can produce housing for 
reasonable prices, rental housing particularly, I have in mind, through 
longer maturity mortgages at lower rates of interest, and do it only 
on large scale, not small scale, and the reason I say that is this: It is 
possible to get a built-in subsidy for the project, if it is large enough, 
Let’s take the city of Pittsburgh, for examp le, where a conference 
was recently held to discuss this very subject, which was this week, 
It was pointed out, I actually pointed out myself that they have a 
need for that particular element in the community for about 7,000 
homes. 7,000 homes means 30,000 people ; 30,000 people constitutes a 
pretty good sized town, 

Now, if the buying power at retail were critically located in a man- 
ner so that those people would find it convenient and easy to shop 
there, so that their food buying lain clothing, and services that 
they need are coralled into the commercial area that would be gen- 
erated within the project, and if the financing that is available for the 
residential development were made available in like percentage and 
terms for the commercial, the effect of it would be that the increment 
in the commercial would be substantial, and would effectively make 
it possible to reduce rents to the occupants in their residence, which 
is a way of giving them back a dividend through reduced rents from 
earnings generated from the commercial which, in turn, is generated 
by their own buying power. 

I hope I make myself clear. 

Mr. Rarns. It is a new idea, but you make yourself clear. 

Mr. ZecxenpborF. That is a tremendous thing, the amount of buying 
power that is created there, and the land which comes low earns an 
automatic increment. The earnings from that increment would be 
sufficient to attract private capiti al to go into a venture for low-cost 
housing which they could afford to do because of the generation of 
earnings from the buying power of the people. 

It is sort of an operation bootstrap. Instead of having it scattered 
to the winds, or siphoned off by the developer with conventional fi- 
nancing and the earnings segregated from the housing, if effectively 
that were made an integral part of the housing economics, you will 
find an added subsidy coming from that, so youha ave got the two facets. 
One is the longer maturity of the loan, the lower rate of interest, the 
lower ratio of loan, and then recapturing back the buying power of 
these very people to effectively subsidize their own rent. 

Mr. Barrett. Tell me this, as a developer: What effect is the FHA 
ruling of yesterday going to have on the purchaser and also the seller? 

Mr. ZeckeNvorr. Before I answer that, I would like to have Mr. 
Slayton speak on that. 

Mr. Stayton. You are referring to the closing costs being absorbed 
by the seller? 
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Mr. Barrer. Yes. 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. Of course, that is a move in the right direction. 

Mr. Barrerr. What effect is that going to have on the purchaser ? 

Mr. Zeckxenporr. The purchaser or the private developer / 

Mr. Barrett. The purchaser. You sound like a very practical per- 
gn. Will this action permit the builders to add another thousand 
dollars to the cost of a house ? 

What is the future going to bring with that easing of the pur- 
chaser’s downpayment ¢ 

Mr. Zeckenporr. I think that we answered that a little earlier by 
saying that we are in a buyer’s market, and the laws of economics are 
now coming into play. 

Mr. Barrerr. I agree with you that we are in a buyer’s market, but 
what effect is this recent action going to have on the price of housing? 
Will the builder take advantage » of this action by increasing the price 
of the house he is building ? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. In a buyer’s market the advantage will go to the 
customer; in a seller’s market, it will go to the producer. I don’t 
mean to dodge your question, but I can only say that it is related to 
the market. 

Mr. Rains. Dr. Talle? 

Mr. Tatxe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Will you turn to page 4 of your statement, Mr. Zeckendorf ? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. | have it. 

Mr. Taute. I am referring to the top of the page. You raised 
a question there: Namely, what are the economic arantenate to the 
city ! “Higher tax returns is certainly a major one. The city can 
recapture its contribution within 8 to 10 years.” 

Mr. ZecKENDORF. Yes. 

Mr. Tate. That is the end of the quotation. 

This is my question. If this is true, do you have any sug- 
gestion as to how the Federal Government might recoup at least a 
part. of its expenditures so that its part of assistance to urban re- 
iewal might in part at least be put on a revolving fund basis? 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. Under the present laws, there is no way I know 
of. Under the present bill, as constituted, there is no way. 

Mr. Talle, are you asking me to make a suggestion as to how it 
might, be possible ? 

Mr. Tate. Yes, if you will. 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. You, of course, are all aware of the intangible 
nefits from general economic and social and economic uplift of 
tandard of living. 

Mr. Tatte. That is right. 

Mr. Zeckenporr. You are asking how they can get the money back, 
per se, out of the venture into whieh they put the money. 

Mr. Tair. Into a revolving fund. 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. I think the city of Sacramento blazed a brand new 
trail in city finance. Iam told that they got a bill through the Legis- 
ature of the State of California which permitted them to issue bonds 
lo the extent of their contribution to the writedown of urban renewal 
projects without affecting the direct liability of the city, the bonds to 
ook to the increased tax revenues above the preceding tax revenues 
from the same space, the same land, to be amortized according to a 
thedule as forecast. 
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Let’s take figures for illustration. Let’s assume that a substandard 
area formerly produced $100,000 to the city in real-estate taxes, and 
let’s assume that the city spent or contribution a million dollars 
for the purpose of writing down the land to reuse. On the assump- 
tion that 8 times 8 years would produce the money back from in- 
creased tax revenues, it means that if that forecast. proves accurate, 
and I think it is a conservative figure, at the end of 8 years, the pur- 
chaser of these bonds would get back its investment in these tax loans 
which are pro forma of the earning power from the real estate giving 
effect to the new improvement. 

Such a procedure might be possible for the Feder : Government, 
either on a pari passu basis on the local community, or an after -the- 
fact basis subordinate to the local community. i other words, 
if the Government in that case gave $3 million to—$2 million to the 
local communities’ $1 million, they might take subordinate bonds 
which will go to the proceeds of the increased tax revenues for the 
recovery of that mone y to be used as a revolving fund, or they might 

take two-thirds of a large i issue to be pari passu with the loe al com- 
munity. 

That would recover the money invested and could be used as a 
revolving fund. Then, of course, we must admit the city’s inducement 
is somewhat diminished because it will not receive the direct proceeds 
until the Government along with it has received its investment back, 
but that is a plan, and one which has already been implemented and 
invented, as I say, in Sacramento. 

Mr. Tartr. Do you think that a plan which may work in Sacra- 
mento could be refined so as to serve for the Federal Government? 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. There is no doubt that it could be 

Mr. McDonoven. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. Mr. Slayton would like to say a word on the 
subject. 

Mr. Stayton. [ just wanted to point out that in the case of Sacra- 
mento, as local taxes are being used to pay off the revenue bonds, a 
similar revolving fund, it seems to me, at the Federal level would 
have to depend on Federal taxes. I think it might be an interesting 
research project to investigate the amount of increased income taxes 

resulting from the enterprises that are created under the urban rede- 
velopment program. 

This is a fact that I think would demonstrate the increased revenue 
and could be measured against the amount of the present Federal 
grant. 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. I don’t believe—you wouldn’t have to do it through 
Federal taxation. If the law were amended to say that the Federal 
Government will purchase real-estate tax anticipating bonds resulting 
from the realization of taxes project by project, not through taxation, 
but through purchase by the Government from the city, of these tax 
anticipating bonds from the project by project, and would act as 

revolving fund. 

Mr. Tate. Do you have anything additional, Mr. Slayton ? 

Mr. Stayton. No, sir. 

Mr. Tate. My last question is this. I am on the Joint Economic 
Committee, and a tough question with us is this: Can we have full 
employment, and at the same time a stable price level ? 
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That raises the question of inflation on the one hand and unemploy- 
ment on the other. 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. Mr. Talle, are you flattering me by asking me that 
question ¢ 

Mr. Tair. We are glad to do it. 

Mr. Zeckenpborr. Well, sir, I think that within bounds and meas- 
ures, that is possible, but I think to look for literal full employment, 
shy of inflation at all times, is stargazing. 

Mr. Tauue. All of these costly ventures in which we have been en- 
gaged—including wars—require three things—men, materials, and 
money. 

Mr. Hera en And brains. 

Mr. Tatix. Correct. If all men are employed, and you want to 
ond, or if you want to start anything new, you have to bid higher 
for men and materials, and money too. Then inflation is a danger 
you must take into account. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rarns. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. McDonoven. I didn’t hear all of Mr. Zeckendorf’s testimony, 
but I appreciate his coming to the committee as a witness. 

I know he has a reputation for rehabilitating slum areas and putting 
them into more economic, or greater economic assets for the 
communities. 

In your experience in doing this, do you think that the greater 
return for the rehabilits sie of the slum area, either residential or 
industrial purposes, goes to the city and the county and the State, 
rather than the Federal Government—who gains the most by it? 

Mr. Zeckenvborr. I feel it again is a national community gain, be- 
cause the national community is the sum total of its component parts, 
and I can’t conceive of a prosperous national community with a local 
situation falling apart. 

Of course, in the first instance, the primary fillup would be local, 
but it isa reverberating thing. The substandard areas of the country 
were mainly located not so long ago in the South—I am talking about 
regional. When the benefits from power, highways, and other things 
whic h might have been considered local benefits were finally re: alized, 
the Nation, regardless of where located, had new markets that gen- 
erated prosperity in remote places as a result of the other citizens 
being customers instead of drains on the community, so that I feel 
itis an endless cycle. 

Mr. McDonoven. The tax responsibility, or the monetary respon- 
sibility for rehabilitating an area falls apon the local people, and 
although you say it is a reverberating situation where the people of 
New York State, say, might benefit because you improve a place in 
Birmingham, Ala., indirectly the people in New York State con- 
tribute nothing to it except what the Federal Government contributed. 

Mr. ZeckeNnporr. Some people in New York State say they con- 
tributed through a carom shot, through their taxes. 

Mr. McDonoven. Through the Federal Government’s contribution, 
that is what I mean. 

Mr. ZEcKENDORF. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. McDonoven. In the rehabilitation of an area, do you think 
that the amount of the local contribution required ie the present 
bill should be increased, decreased, or left the way it is? 
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Mr. Zeckenporr. I feel that it is answered very eloquently, better 
than I could, by this situation. Even the one- third, as small as it may 
appear to you to be, is considered too much of a hazard and a burden 
for a great many communities to take advantage of the two-thirds 
contribution, and I think an alteration of the ratio would have a sub- 
stantial effect on slowing down the entire program. 

Mr. McDonovucnu. You mean to increase the local responsibility? 

Mr. ZecKenporr. Yes. I can say to you that even the one-third 
which is all they are responsible for is a hazard that some communities 
have not been able to overcome. 

Mr. McDonovcu. What percentage should it be ? 

Mr. Zecxenporr. Well, I think if it got to be less than a third, it 
would be too much of a free ride, and I think there should be enough 
of a challenge to local pride to make sure they know they have got to 
pay something in, however substantial it may appear to them to be, 
or insubstantial it may appear to you to be. 

I think this one-third is about as close to being good as you can get, 
and I think if you change it, and made it, let’s say, 50-50, that it might 
have an end result that would be antithetical to urban renewal on 
a national scale. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Concerning your present interests, are you inter- 
ested in the development of the Twenth Century-Fox Studio area 
in Los Angeles at the present time ? 

Mr. Zeckenporr. We have no present interest. 

Mr. McDonovuenu. Are you interested in its future development / 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. Well, when Spiros Skouras gets off his high horse, 
we right be. 

Mr. McDonoveu. That is a project the Federal Government has no 
monetary interest in at all. It would be a rehabilitation, however, or 
use of a large tract of land adjacent to a great metropolitan area and 
could be brought to a very high modern status and a very necessary 
use. 

Mr. Zeckenvorr. That is right. 

Mr. McDonovueu. It is in a category of rehabilitation, but still it 
isn’t. If it is allowed to remain the way it is now, the highest and best 
use of the land will not— _ will not be put to the highest and best use. 

I was just interested in knowing whether you were further inter- 
ested in pursuing it. 

Mr. ZecKeNbDorF. Sir, as long as you asked about a personal matter, 
I would like to point out that the two largest urban renewal projects 
that have actually been accomplished in the United States that I know 
of in recent time have been done by Webb & Knapp without any Fed- 
eral writedown, any condemnation, or anything else. 

One is the project nearing completion in downtown Denver, and 
the other is the site now called the United Nations in New York. 

Mr. McDonovueu. What about the Golden Triangle in Pittsburgh! 

Mr. Zeckenporr. That, required condemnation by the Allegheny 
Authority. In our case we bought all the properties, slaughterhouses, 
and other private capital ownerships, directly by negotiation on New 
York’s riverfront, and I would say that the Denver situation repre- 
sents the second of such developments without any subsidy or write- 
down, or condemnation. 


Mr. McDonovenu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rarns. If there are no further questions, we want to thank you, 
Mr. Zeckendorf. We wish you good luck, and thank you for coming. 

The next witness is the Honorable John E. Fo warty, Congressman 
from the State of Rhode Island. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Fogarry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appear before you in support of the continuation and strengthening 
of the urban renewal program. It has been reliably reported that 
moves are afoot to eliminate urban renewal completely or to so 
emasculate it that for all evident purposes it will become totally 
ineffective. Either approach, in my opinion, would be very short- 
sighted indeed and a disservice to the country as a whole. 

There can be no question that there still remains with us the prob- 
lem of slums—those breeding pots of disease and delinquency. By 
far the great majority of Americans lives in cities and the larger 
towns and the population trend appears to grow increasingly in 
that direction. In city after city and town after town across the 
country, vast tracts of real estate are blighted with decay. Valiant 
attempts to counteract this blight have been initiated a the work 
has hardly begun. Public support, however, for action is apparent 
on all sides. Even with many of the cities and towns still in the 
early planning stage of their redevelopment efforts, the program of 
urban renewal has almost universal sympathy from municipal and 
town administrations throughout the country. The Congress, itself, 
manifested the same type of strong support during the last session 
when, in the face of an economy drive, it voted to increase authori- 
zations for the program over those recommended by the administra- 
tion. 

Indicative of the problem facing our smaller cities and towns is 
that affecting the city of Warwick in my own State of Rhode Island. 
Here, in the older areas, substandard homes and dwellings threaten 
the vey economic base of the community. Warwick, ike many other 
smaller cities, has lacked the resources and the large technical staffs 
to develop the program or plan of urban renewal required for par- 
ticipating in the Federal program. They are now completing the 
preliminary work necessary for such participation and plan to sub- 
mit an application to the Federal Government during this year. To 
curtail the urban renewal program at this time would mean that. the 
eitw of Warwick, and communities similar to it, would be frozen out 
of Federal participation. 

We all realize that appropriations for urban renewal represent a 
strain on the Federal budget. The fact of the matter is, however, 
that if the Federal Government were to abandon this program it 
would undoubtedly come to a dead halt throughout the country. 
Cities and smaller communities are just not able to carry it on by 
themselves. 

I urge, therefore, that this committee approve the continuation of 
a strong urban renewal program so that cities similar to Warwick, 
R. I., are given the opportunity to eliminate blight and slums. By 
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so doing you will be supporting one of the most significant programs 


for the future well-being of our country. . 
Mr. Ratns. The next witness is Mr. James H. Scheuer, of New 


York City. 
Will you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Scheuer, and pro- 
ceed with your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. SCHEUER, NEW YORK CITY 













Mr. Scuever. My name is James H. Scheuer. I am associated 
with various companies owning and operating many thousands of 
units of residential real estate in wre York City. I am a sponsor 
of title I redevelopment projects in Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; and Sac eiauhenitlalat: with a total construe- 
tion cost in excess of $50 million. 

[ believe that the great challenge facing America today is to learn 
to live with a high rate of expenditures for military, foreign aid, and 
scientific research and development, while, at the same time, continu- 
ing and strengthening the domestic programs which are vital to 
sustaining and stimulating a healthy productive American economy 
and a rich and satisfying American way of life. I believe that the 
maintenance of such an economy and sue ha way of life and the main- 
tenance of a strong national defense are equally important to the 
security of the Nation. Perhaps we can be encouraged to hope that 
this view may be reflected in the forthcoming legislative recommenda- 
tions of the administration, particularly in respect of the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal program, since President Eisenhower, in his 
1947 address to the American Society of Newspaper Editors said: 














I want to make very clear that therefore security for the Nation cannot pos- 
sibly be realized merely through the maintenance of armies and navies and air 
forces. 






I might add that this enlightened point of view was dramatically 
represented in President Eisenhower’s state of the Union message 
yesterday. 

In no area of our domestic scene is the need more vital than in 
housing. A quarter of a century ago we were characterized by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a nation with a third of our people ill clothed, co 
fed, and ill housed. Today we are well fed, well clothed, and, i 
fact, well supplied with station wagons, dishwashers, washing ma- 
chines, television sets, deep freezers, blue jeans, and fishing rods. 
But we are still a nation wherein over one-fifth of our population 
lives in substandard, dilapidated, and deteriorated housing. Our na- 
tional housing program needs a complete review and reevaluation. 

The title I, section 220 program is on the threshold of being : 
successful crash program for the production of redevelopment hous- 
ing. I would like to suggest for consideration a few changes which 
I believe would v: ustly encourage the flow of such housing. 

At present FHA regulations require a minimum investment of the 
redevelopment project at completion of at least 3 percent of the total 
project cost. In actual practice, our experience indicates that the 
equity investment at completion is substantially in excess of this. 
Thus, even a comparativey small redevelopment proline requires a 
long-term immobilization of many hundreds of thousands of dollars 
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of cash. In a large project, the cash investment required runs well 
into seven figures. 

It may well be that a small handful of large and well-financed 
eastern redevelopment firms will be interested in undertaking a few of 
the prime and choice redevelopment projects in the major cities of 
the country. But in order for the slum clearance and redevelopment 
rogram to succeed the mass participation of the average capable and 
efficient middle-size builder across the country must also be encour- 
aged. Only in this fashion can be have a crash program of slum 
clearance aud urban renewal that will have a real and visible impact 
upon our growing urban slum inventory. 

In order to encourage such mass participation, immobilization of 
substantial amounts of cash in a project beyond the point of success- 
ful completion and occupancy must be 1 ‘emoved. To state the obvious, 
the average successful medium-size builder is a builder, he is not an 
investment banker. His cash cannot be frozen into building proj- 
ects for long periods of time after completion. His cash is his work- 
ing capital and his working capital is the lifeblood of his production 
machinery. As such it must be substantially recovered at the suc- 
cessful completion of each project; without his cash working capital 
intact and continuously available, from job to job, he must perforce 
retire, and close up shop. 

I believe that if a builder ties up a reasonable amount of cash 
during construction as an earnest of good faith, if he invests his own 
time and his organizational resources in the presently complic ated 
and extended process of completing an urban renewal project, and 
if he successfully completes construction on that project up to the 
high design and planning standards required by both the local 
agency in charge of the city’s redevelopment program as well as the 
Feder: al housing agencies concerned with the program, then the 
American community at large as well as the local community will 
have received its quid pro quo from the builder. 

His job will have been done and the program will have justified 
itself. I don’t believe there is justification in logic, or in the national 
or local ger pagar interest, to require a builder after successful 
completion of a project to immobilize for long periods of time the 
lifeblood of his organization—his working capital. 

I believe that the present cost certification provisions, in general, 
are in the very best interests not only of the Government agencies 
concerned, both Federal and local, but, indeed, are in the very vital 
and best interests of the builder-developer. Cost certification assures 
all parties that there will be no excesses in connection with the pro- 
gram. It provides the builder with an assurance that once he has 
completed a project and played his role satisfactorily, the enormously 
complicated history of the project will not thereafter, at a much later 
date, be subject to hostile scrutiny and criticism. The builder has 
the assurance of knowing that. while he cannot walk away from a 
project with a cash profit in his pocket, he will hold the long-term 
ownership of the project as payment for his months and years of 
planning, negotiating, and building and will be able at completion 
to recover his working capital and proceed to other construction 
jobs—hopefully, other redevelopment projects. 

To date there has been vast uncertainty both from one period of 
time to another, and from one project to another in varying cities, 
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as to the amount of cash required by a project, as well as the period 
of time during which such cash is immobilized after completion of a 
project. I believe that if the requirements for maintaining substan- 
tial cash investments after completion are eliminated from the pro- 
gram, widespread participation by capable and efficient middle-class 
builder-developers from coast to coast will be vastly extended and 
stimulated. 

There are also other changes of an administrative nature which ] 
believe the FHA ought to consider. Let me just give one example. 
As your subcommittee knows, the present principal statutory limi- 
tation on FHA section 220 mortgages (in addition to the 90 percent 
of replacement cost limitation) is that the mortgage shall not exceed 
the stated dollar limitations per room “for such part of the property 
or project as may be attributable to dwelling use.” The Congress 
wisely left for administrative decision by the FHA what is “attr ‘ibut- 
able” to dwelling use. In general, FHA rules that any nondwelling 
facility, primarily outside, such as outdoor parking lots, tenants’ com- 
munity rooms, fountains, landscaping, and other outdoor facilities are 
“attributable” to dwelling use unless they are income producing. 
Because of the current levels of construction costs, the statutory 
dollar limitations per room operate, in most cases, to set the maximum 
amount of the insurable mortgage below, and in many cases well 
below, 90 percent of replacement cost. The result is that, under the 
FHA rules as to what facilities are attributable to dwelling use, mort- 
gage proceeds are not available to finance amenities of the types 
mentioned. 

This has an immense impact on the amount of cash required to com- 
plete the project. as well as the period of time after completion for 
which that cash is immobilized. It also has effect on the quality of 
outside amenities which the sponsor can build into the project. 

Mr. Rats. It also has a very important impact on how the project 
looks as well ? 

Mr. Scuever. Yes, sir; that is what I mean, and to the extent that 
redevelopment projects have a tendency to look ordinary and routine 
and more or less mundane, it is because this requirement not only 
doesn’t encourage the developer to seek new beauty and new design 
in his exterior of the project, but it places a penalty on him for trying 
to do so, because instead of having a 90-percent mortgage and 10 
percent equity, he has a 100-percent equity in anything he tries to do 
to beautify or enhance the project outside. I might say—and I hate 
to digress, because I know time is short, but the basic philosophy of 
the act is, if you limit the developer to covering 15 to 25 percent of 
the land and require him to leave 75 to 80 percent of the land in open 
space, that open space will enhance the community. That is for the 
purpose of making the project serve the community. This regulatory 
provision that I am speaking of will tremendously bh: amper the devel- 
oper from beautifying the outside of this project. It isn’t particularly 
going to help him, the room sizes will remain the same. If he takes 
pride in his project, he would like to serve the community interest 
by making it attractive and beautiful, and this places an enormous 
burden on the developer and discourages him from taking those 
steps. 
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This situation presents a curious anomaly. Public housing also has 
4 statutory dollar limitation per room. The statute, like the FHA 
statute, excludes from the dollar limitation per room “nondwelling 
facilities,” leaving to administrative decision by the agency the deter- 
mination of what are “nondwelling facilities.” U nder ‘the agency 
rules applicable to public housing—1 am talking about the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, the top housing agency—all site improve- 
ments, landscaping, tenants’ common rooms, administrative space, and 
similar items are classified as “nondwelling facilities.” I — these 
determinations as to what are “nondwelling facilities” are realistic 
and correct. However, it seems odd, indeed, ‘that within the Heasie 
Agency there should be two sets of administrative rules as to what 
are nondwelling facilities and that the rules applicable in the case 
of the program designed to assist private development should be less 
realistic and more restrictive than the rules applicable in the case of 
the program designed to assist public development. 

I would also suggest that your subcommittee give consideration to 
recommending legislation to make appropriate adjustment in the dol- 
lar limitations per room for section 220. As I have indicated, because 
of current levels of construction costs, the present statutory limita- 
tions per room now opens, in most cases, to set the maximum amount 
of the mortgage below 90 percent of project replacement cost. I might 
add if the redeveloper tries to enhance the outside appearance of his 
project, and to spend even a modest amount of money there, to that 
extent his mortgage is even a lesser percentage of total project cost. 

If the Congress ; intended that 90 percent mortgage loans should be 
available for redevelopment housing, adjustment of the present per 
room limitations is essential. And continuation of such limitations, 
I believe, will have a continuing depressing effect not only on the 
design of the basic housing itself, but on the degree to which a spon- 
sor can possibly afford to improve and beautify the ground of such 
project. 

The section 220, title I, slum-clearance program fills the need for 
middle and upper middle income rental accommodations. 

I believe that both the legislation and administrative regulations are 
effective and can be very effec tively employed at present. The annual 
cost of servicing a 90 percent mortgage is the main determinant of 
rent levels in such a project and since the financing charges for title I 
redevelopment housing are designed to attract private c apital by pay- 
ing the going private 1 rate for long-term loans, these relatively high 
charges make it impossible to produce redevelopment housing in the 
garden- apartment category for less than $25 or $30 per room per 
month or high rise housing, elevator apartment housing, even of mini- 
mum design standards, for much less than about $45 per room per 
month. This leaves a vast market for rental housing unserved. I 
believe that two programs are required to fill this area of housing need. 

First, I believe that a considerably expanded federally assisted 
public-housing program, mainly on vacant or nearly vacant land on 
the outskirts of our cities is cequived chiefly to provide relocation 
housing. At present the slum clearance and highw ay programs alone 
are displacing several hundred dhomead American families per year. 
These are predominantly low-income families. It seems imperative 
to create an adequate program of relocation housing in order to pro- 
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tect the very basic political acceptability of the national highway and 
slum clearance progr: ams. I believe a federally assisted public ‘hous- 
ing program substantially comparable to a realistic appraisal of an- 
nual relocation needs is an urgent necessity. 

Second, there is at present a large gap between public housing 
rentals and rentals produced under the title I. It is a mathematical 
and physical impossibility to close this gap by any conceivable com- 
bination of construction savings. The only way this gap can be closed 
and rent levels produced in the middle of this range is ‘by making long- 
term mortgage funds available at lower annual finane ing charges. 
The mac hinery of free private enterprise can and must be “harnessed 
to build this housing and on a mass scale. But private mortgage 
funds cannot, however, be attracted to finance ing this housing since 
the interest and amortization rates paid on such funds must, by defi- 
nition, be lower than the going free market rate for free enterprise 
funds. These low-cost loan funds can only come by way of direct 
Government loans or Federal guaranties producing equivalent low 
interest rates and long-term maturities. 

We have ample precedent for such a direct Joan program on Federal, 
State, and city levels. The Federal college housing program, State 
direct-loan programs in Connecticut, and in New York State under 
the current Mitchell-Lama legislation, as well as the current New 
York City program under the Mitchell-Lama legislation, all point 
the way toward an effective Federal program of direct loans to stimu- 
late free private enterprise built housing at rent levels above public 
housing but below the rents which can currently be achieved under 
the title I financing formula. 

An adequate program of public housing is a necessity because of 
the vast problem of relocation of low income families which is facing 
cities from coast to coast. But it is quite clear, I think, from a quar- 
ter of a century of history and experience w ith public housing, that it 
is not the whole answer to. nor can it play a major role in solving, 
our national housing program. 

As a nation, it appears that we have not taken to public housing 
very much except where it is urgently needed under the most com- 
pelling circumstances. We do believe, I think, in private, unregu- 
lated housing unfettered by Government controls and regulations, 
governing owner and tenant alike, and the invasion of personal privacy 
which such Government controls and regulations bring in their wake. 

A program of free enterprise housing which, after completion. of 
construction, would be substantially free of the fetters of Govern- 
ment control and regulation and available at true middle income and 
low middle-income rents by virtue of the reduced price of the finane- 
ing resulting from the direct Government cost of money, would sup- 
ply housing which is urgently needed and which is consistent. with 
our deeply ‘felt and cherished traditions of privacy and independence. 

In connection with the present legislation dealing with slum clear- 
ane > and urban renewal, including section 220, the Congress has done 
its ‘ob well. It is thoroughly workable legislation. But the Congress 
only enacts legislation; it does not and it cannot administer such 
legislation. That is the function of the executive branch. Even with 
the most thoroughly workable legislation, the end product, depends, 
in a major part, upon the attitudes and actions of the administering 
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agencies. I know that your subcommittee has heard many complaints 
about the slowness of the program and the redtape involved and 
similar matters, But I think the record is clear that when all the 
participants in the process—the local public agency or the city, the 
redeveloper, and, most importantly, the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion and the Federal Housing Administration—have a clear deter- 
mination to make the legislation work as the Congress intended it 
should work; it can be done. In fact, within my own experience in 
title I, it has already been done. In Cleveland, within 4 months after 
we were selected as the redeveloper for the Longwood redevelopment 
project, the local FHA office had processed our application and had 
issued a commitment to insure a 90 percent loan, the project land had 
been conveyed to us, and we had started construction. 

We moved in our first tenants just before Thanksgiving—less than 8 
months after the date, April 3, we were selected as the redeveloper. 
If this legislation can work this way in Cleveland, it should be able 
to work the same way in any other city. I know of no clearer demon- 
stration of the fact that the present title I legislation developed by 
the Congress is essentially sound and thoroughly workable. 

As an individual who has been active in the field of residential 
development and management for many years now, I would not wish 
to leave your hearings today without expressing to you my deep 
appreciation of the immense amount of time and energy and study 
which your subcommittee and the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency have devoted to the complex body of housing legislation under 
which we now operate. As I said, it is a thorough and extremely 
workable body of housing legislation. It has enabled the home build- 
ing industry to expand tremendously over a period of a relatively 
few years and to become a major contributor toward a national econ- 
omy of maximum employment, production, and purchasing power. 

So far as the rental housing is concerned, I believe we have now 
achieved a very effective legislative tool and mechanism, TI believe 
that truly effective administrative implementation of the rental hous- 
ing formula lies in the future, and I am confident that we can achieve 
it. For the contributions that you gentlemen have made toward 
creating a workable format, both for development of a private home 
industry and for an effective rental housing production industry, I 
believe the people of the country owe the Housing Subcommittees 
and the Committees on Banking and Currency a tremendous debt, 
and I, myself, wish to publicly acknowledge it and thank you for it. 

Thank you for your courtesy and the opportunity to appear before 
you today. 

Mr. Rarns. Thank you, Mr. Scheuer, for your very interesting and 
informative statement. 

There are 2 or 3 things that keep coming to my mind. I am willing 
to agree that the greatest housing need in America today, in numbers, 
is that area between public housing and that area where people can 
get private financing and are able with the income they have to buy 
ahouse. It is commonly referred to as the middle-income group. I 
would rather call it the lower half of the middle-income group; 221 
was one program that was set up by the Congress in the hope it would 
help to meet this need. 

_I was wondering if we could not set up some program along the 
lines of the college housing program to make loans to nonprofit groups 
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to provide housing for these people? The money could be raised by 
selling long-term bonds. What do you think of that ? 

Mr. Scuever. I think if you could sell those bonds at a price com- 
parable to the price the Federal Government pays and New York 
State for its money, roughly 3 percent, you could have an almost 
unbelievable impact on the rent levels of the housing that you can 
produce. If you want me to elaborate on that for a moment, I will. 

Mr. Rarns. Have you got some figures / 

Mr. Scuever. Yes, sir; let me give you an example, from our Cleve- 
land project. There we produc ed very modest but attractive garden 
apartment housing designed for union workers in Cleveland, primarily 
steelworkers. This was not fane y; flossy housing at all, a two-bedroom 
apartment cost approximately $11,375, and we worked and we sweat 
to get that figure down to as low a point as we could that would be 
consistent with basic liv: ibility. There was nothing fancy about the 
housing. 

Now, under normal FHA financing charges, that apartment would 
rent for $119, a two-bedroom garden apartment, $119. That is with 
5-percent interest and 2-percent amortization and one-half percent 
FHA insuring fee. 

Now, we went to FNMA, we were certified by the local office as a 
project not feasible without FNMA funds, and by virtue of going 
from 5 to 414 percent, and going from 2-percent amortization to 11,- 
percent amortization, with the same mortgage term of 39 years and 3 
months, we reduced our rentals from $119 to $107, which is in itself 
a substantial reduction. 

Now, if we could have had the benefit of New York State, or New 
York City financing under the Mitchell-Lama legislation of 3-percent 
interest and a 50-year mortgage, we would have further reduced that 
rental from $107 to $80, and it we could have extended the mortgage 
from 50 to 60 years, still at 3 percent, which is roughly the price the 
Government pays for its money, that $80 would go down to $7 ‘7, 80 
you have a range from roughly $120 to something like $75 or $77. 

Mr. McDonoven. Will you permit a question? 

Mr. Scuever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonoven. You said if you extend to 60 years, you run down 
to $77. You mean $77 a month for a period of 60 years? 

Mr. Scuever. I suppose in the course of 60 years taxes and operat- 
ing expenses would change somewhat, so you wouldn’t be assured of 
that. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Was it calculated on that basis? 

Mr. Scuever. Yes. The financing charges that would result from 
a 60-year mortgage would produce present rentals of about $77, and 
the impact of this, when you go from $120 to the high seventies you are 
not just saving somebody rent, but you are making an entirely different 
class of American eligible for minimum but decent attractive housing. 
When you come in with $120 rentals, you are pretty much including 
only the upper income artd professional groups. When you hit $77 
you have pretty much anybody who can hold down a job in this coun- 
try, anybody who is employable. You have hit the mass of America. 
I feel that this kind of program will really be of enormous usefulness 
in hitting, as the chairman pointed out, the lower half of the middle- 
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income group, now the vacuum area that none of our housing pro- 
grams seem to provide an answer for. 

Mr. Rarns. Mrs. Sullivan ? 

Mrs. Suuiivan. I would like to ask Mr. Scheuer a few things about 
the St. Louis project. I know that is rather new, but how far has your 
commitment advanced with the St. Louis project? 

Mr. Scuerver. This is a new project. We were only declared spon- 
sor about 2 weeks ago. We have been meeting with the authorities 
there. gd are scheduled to deliver us the first portion of land next 
November 1, and we will be working in the interim period developing 
plans and esha ifications, working out our FHA insurance arrangement 
so that by November 1, or shortly thereafter when the city is ready to 
deliver land to us, we will be able to start construction. 

Mrs. Suttivan. Did you bid into this project as an individual, or 
as one of a group ? 

Mr. Scuever. Well, I put in a bid as an individual, and the city 
selected me with a local group of individuals to work on the whole 
thing. 

Mrs. SuniivaAn. Will you be building the high rise or garden type? 

Mr. Scuever. That project will have approximately 75 percent 
garden-type units and 25 percent high rise elevator operation, and I 
will be involved in both of those. 

Mrs. Sutntivan. In both? 

Mr. Scuever. Yes. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. Do you know or can you tell at this time approxi- 
mately what the rental is going to be on the type apartments? 

Mr. Scuevrr. I can tell fairly accurately. “St. Louis is a high-cost 
town. I don’t believe it is possible to produce livable housing at 
rentals cheaper than we produced in Cleveland, so I would say that 
the garden apartment housing will be about $25 per month per room, 
or slightly higher, and I believe the elevator housing will be about 
$40 per room per month or slightly higher if construction costs go up. 
As a sponsor, I would feel I had a much sounder project if I could 
come in with rents 35 percent under these, and it would serve a more 
fundamental market in St. Louis. I believe it would be much better 
for the community, and it would be a safer and more conservative 
long-range investment for me. 

Mrs. Sunuivan. Did you say $25 a month higher ? 

Mr. Scuever. About $25 higher per month per room for the garden 
apartments, and about $45 per month per room for the high rise, 
air-conditioned apartments. 

Mrs. Suntiivan. That will make the apartment run better than 
$120 per month for a 2-bedroom apartment ? 

Mr. Screver. Yes, a 2-bedroom apartment in the garden apart- 
ments will be about $120 a month, as I mentioned, and a 2-bedroom 
apartment in the high rise would be around $200 or $215 a month. 

Mrs. Sunuivan. I asked that, Mr. Chairman, because this redevel- 
opment area is going to be within almost walking distance of our 
main downtown area. It is a small area that has been an eyesore for 
years and years, partly commercial and partly just completely run 
down, large residences that for the past 20 years that I know of have 
been filled with families in 1 room. 

Mr. Scuever. Yes. 
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Mrs. Sunttivan. When you get into rentals of that kind in that 
area, it leaves a little doubt in my mind as to how practical it is going 
to be for that income group that we are trying to assist. 

Mr. Scuevenr. I believe that there is a market in St. Louis certainly 
for the garden apartment rentals. I am not quite so confident about 
the high rise rentals, and I believe that is why the redevelopment 
agency itself set the low ratio of 25 percent for high rise and the rest 
in garden apartments. 

Mrs. Suuirvan. Will all of the high rise and garden-type be air- 
conditioned ¢ 

Mr. Scuever. Yes, absolutely. 

Mrs. Sutitvan. St. Louis has hot summers, and I just wondered 
if they were planning to go into that. 

Mr. Scuever. I believe St. Louis is the only city in the country 
that can claim the distinction of being hotter and damper than 
Washington in the summer. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. I wouldn't agree with that. 

Mr. Scuever. I might say when I was first designated as sponsor 
of the area B project here, from glum experience, I had worked in 
Washington for various governmental agencies for some time and I 
stated that I wouldn’t build so much as a maintenance shack in that 
area that wasn’t air-conditioned, and I think a lot of people were 
astonished, but I think in the course of the 214 years we have been 
working on this, it has been quite accepted that in order to be housing 
that will continue to maintain stability and attractiveness, they must 
all be air-conditioned units, even in garden-type housing. 

Mrs. Suutiivan. Mr. Chairman, this should be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of a $250 million project, I believe. 

Mr. Scuever. That is the adeatia and commercial. The housing 
is much smaller. 

Mrs. Sutxivan. I mean the entire project. 

Mr. Scuever. I may say for the record, in my own personal opinion, 
it is one of the most brilliantly conceived and planned projects in the 
United States, and on all four sides it has basic sound barriers. Some 
of these projects in New York, where we have oceans of slums, they 
begin somewhere and end somewhere, but no particular rhyme or 
reason as to where they begin and end. Here it has a normal start, 
obviously well planned and “conceived stopping and starting places on 
four sides, extending from St. Louis University to the r ailroad sta- 
tion. It is a brilliantly and wonder fully conceived project. 

I believe when it is finished, if we do the job we hope to do, it will 
be one of the finest examples of what well planned and well conceived 
development can do for a city. 

Mr. Rarns. Is there any further questioning ? 

You were a very interesting witness, Mr. Scheuer. We wish we 
had more time, but we have one other witness. 

Thank you very much for appearing before our committee. 

Mr. Scuever. I am deeply grateful for the opportunity. 

(The following letter was submitted to the subcommittee :) 
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PARKWAY TRIANGLE CONSTRUCTION Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 18, 1957. 
Re section 220, National Housing Act. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
The House Banking and Currency Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ratns: When your staff visited Philadelphia in connection with 
its investigation of the operation of section 220 of the National Housing Act they 
interviewed me and my associate, Harry K. Madway. 

You may recall that shortly before the National Housing Act of 1957 was 
enacted we come to Washington to discuss with you and Congressman William 
Barrett a problem that had arisen in connection with the urban redevelopment 
project known as North Triangle redevelopment project No. 1 which had been 
awarded to us as a result of competitive bidding. 

We desire to report to you that the problem that arose at that time was satis- 
factorily resolved through your efforts and that of Congressman Barrett, and we 
are happy to report that the financial closing tock place on August 27 and con- 
struction commenced on August 29 on the largest section 220 development in 
the United States. This development is unique for another reason. It is the 
only section 220 urban redevelopment project in the United States requiring no 
Federal subsidy in the acquisition of the land. 

We again want to express our appreciation to you for your generous assistance 
in this matter. 

Your staff inquired whether there were suggestions which we could make as a 
result of our more than 3 years experience in working towards the consummation 
of this project. 

We made certain observations then which we were asked to restate in this 
communication. 

It is our feeling that section 220 can be a remarkably effective vehicle for 
urban renewal and redevelopment, if certain changes are instituted. We should 
like to go even further and state that if section 220 is properly implemented it 
can Well become the tool for a revival of our cities to an extent undreamed of. 
In addition, it will provide a substantial aid to and stabilizing influence for the 
building business generally. 

We should like to express ourselves with respect to specific provisions of 
section 220: 

1. We consider the present $12,500,000 limitation unrealistic and we suggest 
that it be eliminated. 

By its very nature urban redevelopment projects are frequently massive in 
size. Thus imposing an artificial dollar limitation can serve only to increase 
unnecessarily processing and construction costs. For example, in our develop- 
ment we required a $14,085,000 mortgage. Because this exceeded the statutory 
limitation, the project had to be divided artificially with resulting processing 
costs and artificially required construction details which will cost not less than 
$50,000. 

2. We consider FNMA’s present schedule of commitment fees unnecessarily 
burdensome, KFNMA’s present schedule of charges permits a commitment fee 
of three-fourths percent and a marketing and delivery fee of three-fourths per- 
cent. In large developments a commitment application fee of this size results 
in a severe hardship being imposed on the developer because of the substantial 
cash outlay required, especially since this fee is imposed at a time when there 
is no certainty that the project will go forward. Thus, in our development the 
application fee paid to FNMA exceeded $100,000. 

It is our suggestion that the commitment application fee be set up on a sliding 
scale so that in a development such as ours, in order to insure that the developer 
is acting in good faith, the application fee should be in the neighborhood of 
$5,000 to $10,000 with the balance of the commitment fee to be paid at the initial 
dosing. The marketing and delivery fee would still be paid to FNMA at the 
time when the buildings are completed and the loan is delivered to FNMA. 

3. We suggest that the maximum interest rate on urban redevelopment projects 
in section 220 be reduced to 414 percent. Our project was committed by FHA 
in May 1956. In December 1956 the interest rate on section 220 projects was 

jraised from 414 to 5 percent. In order to support the debt service for this in- 
jterest rate increase the rental schedule would have had to be raised to a point 
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where FHA seriously doubted the apartments could be marketed at these rents, 
Fortunately, in December 1956, an administrative regulation made it possible 
for us to secure a FNMA commitment at the original rate of 4144 percent which 
preserved our development. The adverse impact of a high interest rate was 
dramatically demonstrated in our development. It would be more adverse in 
other urban redevelopment projects because, while our location is probably the 
finest residential location in the city of Philadelphia, a great deal of urban re. 
development work is in marginal areas, and thus anything that serves to increase 
rents will jeopardize the urban redevelopment program. 

It is essential, therefore, that the interest rate on urban redevelopment projects 
be at the lowest possible level consistent with sound fiscal practices. We urge, 
therefore, that the rate on section 220 projects be reduced from its present level 
of 5 percent to 444 percent, if at all possible, and certainly no higher than 4% 
percent, the present FHA rate for section 207 rental housing developments. 

4. We recommend that the statutory language fixing maximum mortgage ceijl- 
ings be similar with respect to both FHA and FNMA. Shortly before we were 
prepared to make the financial closing for our development, FNMA advised us 
that they could not commit to take the permanent loan in the same amount as our 
FHA commitment. This impasse arose because the statutory limitation on 
FNMA’s maximum mortgage amount was stated in terms of a $15,000 per family 
unit limit with no authority to increase the mortgage amount for accessory 
facilities such as garages and commercial areas whereas the FHA statutory 
authority permitted the mortgage commitment to cover such accessory facilities, 
The result in our case was that we were delayed for over a month while last 
minute changes were made in the plans so as to increase the number of family 
units, thus eliminating many useful and necessary commercial amenities, in 
order to bring the mortgage amounts in closer balance between the two agencies, 

This statutory limitation on FNMA is unrealistic since any large urban rede- 
velopment must have, in order to be economically sound, all essential accessory 
facilities. Our development contains 9839 family units. It would be unsound 
economically not to provide such facilities as a garage and shopping area to serve 
a development of this size. 

The language of the FNMA enabling statute provides no authority for FNMA 
to finance such facilities. We suggest that the statutory authority for FNMA 
commitments be framed to parallel the language in the FHA sections. 

5. We recommend that FNMA be authoriezd to make construction loans at a 
service fee not to exceed 1 percent and that all of FNMA’s fees be recognized by 
FHA in its computation of the mortgage. 

We found that our problems were not over by any means after we had secured 
the FHA and FNMA commitments. Because of the size of this project we had 
considerable difficulty in arranging a construction loan. Securing $14 million in 
a tight money market was extremely difficult. We finally managed to interest 
a group of local banks in this transaction, and even though they were of sub- 
stantial size it was necessary to assemble 10 banks in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh to handle this transaction. 

In addition, we were required to pay a 1 percent service fee plus a 5 percent 
interest rate for this construction loan. We were already required to pay FNMA 
a three-fourths percent commitment charge and a_ three-fourths percent 
marketing and delivery charge. Thus, our total financisg cost for the permanent 
commitment (FNMA) and the construction loan (banks) total 2% percent or 
$352,125. 

FHA in computing the maximum mortgage allowed only 11%4 percent for these 
costs. The excess 1 percent charge of $140,085 represents a cost which we 
cannot recoup either from the mortgage itself nor will FHA consider it in the 
computation of the rents. Thus it is a cost which is forever unrecoverable unless 
we achieve economies in construction against which these excess financing 
costs may be offset. 

It is for these reasons, the generally large sums involved in urban redevelopment 
work and the heavy financing costs involved in these large transactions, that 
we suggest that FNMA be empowered to make construction loans. Since FNMA 
is already committed to make the permanent loan this will enable them to put 
their funds to work at an earlier stage in the development and to receive income 
at an earlier stage. 

This can be accomplished without FNMA’s expanding its administrative organi- 
zation by delegating the processing of the construction loan to a local bank for 
some portion of the construction loan service charge. 
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6. We recommend the elimination of the cash equity requirement. The urban 
renewal and redevelopment program offers an opportunity unequaled in our 
history for the rebuilding of our cities and for the development of a stabilizing 
factor in the building industry. This can only be accomplished if participation 
by experienced and skillful builders is made possible on a realistic basis. Each 
builder has a limited working capital fund and to the extent that unrealistic 
statutory requirements freeze his working capital in a particular job, then to 
that extent the experienced and skillful builder is foreclosed from participating 
further in such a program. Thus, heavy equity requirements imposed by FHA 
have the anomalous effect of limiting participation in the program by the most 
experienced builders. 

It is for this reason that we strongly urge that the unrealistic equity require- 
ments in urban redevelopment projects be eliminated. It is sufficient, we believe, 
that the many years of organizational and developmental work that must 
necessarily go into these projects be the contribution by the sponsors. 

In addition, in most of these projects the sponsor and the builder are one and 
the same organization and they make an additional very substantial equity con- 
tribution by constructing the project without any cash fee so that the fee which 
normally a general contractor would receive for this work is a contribution of 
equity. This, even now, FHA recognizes and values this contribution at 10 
percent. 

In our case, for example, both my associate’s organization and my own have 
devoted more than 3% years work to the organization and development of the 
North Triangle project. In addition to uncounted staff time devoted to this 
work we had out-of-pocket costs in excess of $300,000 before the project was 
started. 

At the initial closing we were required to deposit in cash a sum in excess of 
$800,000 so that our present cash investment in this project is in excess of $1 
million. We will make an additional equity contribution, by building this project, 
of $1,400,000 which is estimated by FHA to be the value of the services which we 
render as the builder of the project. 

It is apparent that our ability to participate further in this program has heen 
severely impaired by these monumental equity requirements. This restriction 
is imposed on us at a time when we have developed new skills and experience in 
this field. 

We make these suggestions out of a conviction that section 220 can be a remark- 
ably useful vehicle. We shall be happy to express our views personally and to 
develop them further if you desire us to do so. 

We appreciate the courtesy and considerate treatment which we received from 
your staff and we again want to thank you for your efforts in our behalf, 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD WEINBERG, 
For BERNARD WEINERG and Harry K. MApway. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Mr. Chairman, this morning I asked permission to 
insert certain correspondence in the record after the statement IT made 
on certain situations, and I asked permission to have included the 
reply to my letter to Administ oe Cole. I received this reply from 
Commissioner Slusser at Mr. Cole’s direction, and I ask pern Lission 
that this reply and my own as rvation of the situation be included in 
the record following the material I put in this morning. 

Mr. Ratns. That mav be done. 

Mrs. Suttivan. Mr. Slusser tells me there is no undue delay on this 
project and that they are trying to make sure that as a result of the 
local controversy over the ayy and the various legal actions which 
are being attempted to block it, they take a course of action which 
fully protects the interests of the » Government. 

As I have said before, I am not attempting to evaluate the merits of 
this project or the controversy over it. I am only interested, as a 
member of this subcommittee, in making sure there is no unnecessary 
delay in acting one way or another. 

Mr. Slusser assures me that before the 60-day period elapses in 
which the Government is required to act one way or another on this 
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matter, there will be a decision, and that it may come before that ; also 
that if there is any question about the wage determinations expiring 
January 17, that w ill be taken care of. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that the local community itself cannot 
resolve the controversy here, but, again, that is up tothem. From my 
standpoint, the important thing is to make sure that the Government 
agency involved does not overreach its authority and cause further 
difficulties by delaying its decision one way or another. 

(The letter referred to above appears at p. 181.) 

Mr. Rarns. Our next and final witness will be Mr. William L. Day, 
president of the Old Philadelphia Development Corp. and chairman 
of the board of the First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. DAY, PRESIDENT, OLD PHILADELPHIA 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman, on my left is Mr. John P. Robin, executive 
vice president of the Old Philadelphia Development Corp., and who 
has been very active in the work in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Rarns. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Day. My name is William L. Day, and I am appearing today as 
president of the Old Philadelphia Development Corp., a nonprofit 
citizens’ organization formed to stimulate a comprehensive urban- 
renewal program for the center of our city. In my private occupa- 
tion, 1am a banker. 

We are grateful for the committee’s invitation to appear before 
it, and we believe th at the members and the stati of this subcommittee 
are earning the Nations’ gratitude by their evident interest in dis- 
covering through these hearings ways in which the urban-renewal 
program, its related housing programs, and the gigantic task of con- 
seving and developing our urban areas can be assisted - the action 
of the Federal Government, within its proper limits of responsibility. 

In order to evaluate my testimony, the committee will want to 
know and the record should show some identification of the Old 
Philadelphia Development Corp. Our organization was called into 
existence by the recognized need for redevelopment in Philadelphia’s 
center city. 

My associates in the Old Philadelphia Development Corp. are drawn 
from our community’s leadership in finance, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, law, publishing, real estate, management, insurance, 
labor organizations, and public service. The corporation uses no 
public money for its operation. We believe that we are perhaps typi- 

cal of the many civic organizations that are now active in America’s 
ition, assisting their municipal governments in the truly Herculean 
task of reshaping communities built in the 19th century so that they 
may meet the technological and social necessities of the 20th. I am 
submitting with this statement a list of our officers and directors, 
together with their business affiliations. 

Mr. Rains. It is a distinguished looking list. I am going to ask 
that it be included at the end of your testimony. 

Mr. Day. Thank you, sir, very much. 

I must tell the committee that I have no pretensions to an expert 
knowledge of urban renewal, intergovernmental relations, or the 
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specialized system of finance which relates to housing investment. 
My testimony, which is submitted on behalf of our corporation as 
well as myself, therefore presents its conclusions as the views of 
reasonably well-informed citizens and as the result of our actual 
experience in planning the renewal of Philadelphia’s center city. 

We believe that the Federal assistance in urban renewal is essential 
and should by all means be continued. Any participation by the 
States should be on the basis of expanding the total program by in- 
creasing the ability of local communities to meet their matching share 
of Federal grants, rather than by a substitution of State funds in lieu 
of Federal funds. 

We are enormously impressed by the need for continuity. The 
program should be authorized for a period of at least 10 years, with 
the annual authorization amount set at the $350 million figure which 
Congress decided upon for 1958. That figure, while it ‘admittedly 
does not pretend to accomplish the total job of slum clearance which 
the Nation faces, appears to be within the area which the cities can 
rightly expect to utilize. There are limits of available skills, po- 
tential redevelopers, and local ability to accept the many dislocations 
of the redevelopment process whic h must. be recognized. 

But continuity—the sure knowledge that the program will be avail- 
able—is necessary if we are to have substantial success. 

Our program for center city may require as much as $50 million in 
Federal grants, and as much as 10 to 15 years in time. The plans of 
the city itself and its capital budget, the scheduling of other public 
works, the planning which potential developers themselves must do, 
the whole basis of citizen support depend upon our ability to be certain 
that the Federal Government, barring national ‘atastrophe, will be 
ready 5 years from now in 1963 and 10 years from now in 1968 to 

carry on In this joint venture with us. 

While we talk of a decade or two of work, we must not, therefore, 
take present delays and disappointments with too much philosophy. 
Urban renewal is a slow process, but slums and blight are a present 
danger. With this in mind, we respectfully suggest to the committee 
that the whole staging of the program be so arranged that the acquisi- 
tion and clearance of blighted areas can be accomplished while final 
planning for the actual redevelopment is still in process. 

Mr. Rarns. What you actually mean is that you should not be re- 
quired to have a full and complete plan, everything in hand before you 
start acquisition ? 

Mr. Day. That is correct, sir, that is exactly what we mean. 

What we mean is this: The Federal loan for acquisition of a blighted 
area should be made available when the local planning agency has cer- 
tified the area as subject to redevelopment under terms of State law, 
when the local governing body has approved it as such, when the re- 
development agency has ‘design: ited the general uses to which the land 
will be put, and when satisfactory appraisals have been made. 

Demolition of existing buildings should be authorized and financed 
as soon as a satisfactory relocation program has been developed. 

The final physical and financial planning of the project would be 
going forward concurrently during this time. 

We believe that at least 2 years would be saved in the average proj- 
ect if this procedure were adopted; the pace of redevelopment would 
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be perceptibly quickened; an atmosphere of reality and accomplish- 
ment would be more quickly achieved; and most important of all, we 
would be attaining our primary objective in a primary fashion—we 
would be ripping out slums and blight. 

We respectfully suggest also that blight and slums be eradicated 
even when economic surveys do not project an immediate use for the 
cleared land. This is particularly applicable to areas which have an 
indicated use for industrial or commercial development. Where slum 
housing presently exists on sites which have desirable and definite 
future uses, we should be authorized to establish a land bank to hold 
such areas for our future needs. 

We believe that the Federal law itself and the administrative regu- 
enone should permit such land-bank projects, with the local agency 

‘a nonprofit ¢ orporation acting in the capacity of trustee to hold land 
for its future uses. There should be no stigma of failure attached to 
a project because immediate redevelopment is not possible; there 
should be open encouragement of such farsighted present action for 
future benefit. 

We fully recognize the housing purposes of the Federal legislation. 
slums are a national disgrace, and there must be a national solution. 
Congress recognized this in 1949, when it passed the first National 
Housing Act, and it was plain then, as it is now, that a cause which 
could unite men of such diverse political views as the late Senator Taft 
and the late Senator Wagner was one which could bring together a 
great majority of the American people. 

We further believe that succeeding amendments have in general 
improved the program. We are now at the point where local under- 
standing has advanced and where Federal experience has been 
ripened. It would seem wise, however, that we remember that hous- 
ing does not exist in a vacuum. To a large degree, housing is a 
reflection of our total urban environment. It also reflects our gen- 
eral economic level, and our ability to provide a rising standard of 
living to the American people. Because of these facts, we should 
do our best to make urban renewal a comprehensive aid to housing 
in its widest sense, by using it to restore the functional ability of 
our cities to meet the great obligations we expect of them. The 
cities are administrative, merchandising, educational, entertainment, 
research and manufacturing centers, as well as places where people 
live. They hold enormous values, the contribution of generations. 
The total assessed valuations—much less than actual market value— 
of real estate alone in our major urban areas is $54,846,622,000. 

Obviously, we have a national interest in the conservation of such 
values. 

So that our urban renewal program can also serve those urban 
purposes which provide an economic and functional base for good 
housing, it is important that some part of the program be released 
from the housing objective in its narrowest legal sense. Congress 
has previously excepted 10 percent of the total authorizations; we 
respectfully suggest that a 20 percent exception is in order. 

Our recommendations, Mr. Chairman, may be summarized in terms 
of money , time, and range. 

In terms of money, it would seem that the present and predictable 
extent of the program requires authorizations of about $350 million 
a@ year. 
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In terms of time, the program should be given the advantage of a 
10-year lead period, in which continuity is assured. It should be 
speeded in execution by acquisition and demolition of slum prop- 
erties long before all the technicalities of final planning and land 
disposal are resolved, A growth and development period for many 
cleared areas should be provided by a land bank. 

In terms of range, the the program should retain its primary hous- 
ing emphasis but with a generous recognition of the support for 
sound housing which comes from a sound urban economy. 

Finally, I would say to the committee that intelligent and civic- 
minded businessmen throughout the Nation are ereatly concerned 
with the problems of urban renewal and are, in their home communi- 
ties as here in Washington, ready to support and participate in an 
effective program. This is an area where success can only be achieved 
by the enthusiastic combination of public responsibility and private 
enterprise. There is a unique dependence wpon governmental and 
citizen ¢ ooperat ion, 

[ should add that this work undertaken on a nonpartisan basis at 
the municipal level generates great civic pride, which is a mighty 
potent force in the development and administration of our cities. 

There is also a unique opportunity. With favorable congressional 
and executive action, the urban renewal program can become one of 
our important areas of private investment. 

It should be clearly recognized for each dollar of Federal money 
spent on this program, there is induced the spending of several dol- 
lars of private money, an important consideration in our economic 
climate today. The impact over a period of years can be of great sig- 
nificance in sustaining the health of our economy. To my mind, this 
program is a potent ial stimulus to the domestic economy whose possi- 
bilities we have only dimly realized. It is, of course, still more, in 
that it is a great national adventure in the purposeful elimination of 
the true shame of our cities—our slums and the human degradation 
which they reflect. 

That is my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rains. — you, Mr. Day. I would say that in a few pages 
you have come as near putting your finger on the real meat in the coco- 
nut as any witness we have had. What you are really : say ing to us, is 
that first of all we need a minimum of $350 million a year; secondly, we 
need continuity of at least 10 years in the program. 

You believe in the particular city that you come from that it is 
necessary to have an increase in the amount of money for clearing 
industrial and commercial properties. You also suggest a brandnew 
idea, one that would have to have considerable consideration by the 
committee and I am sure by the Housing Agency, that is your land- 
bank theory. 

That is new, and it is certainly worth our study and consideration, 
and it will have it. 

[ remarked today, and I remark again, the prime thing after the 
Federal Government’s partic ipation in making these programs go, is 
the fact you must have good, strong businessmen and civic lenders 
back in the local communities to make a go of it. We have had them 
from New Haven, from Pittsburgh, from Philadelphia, from Los 
Angeles, New York, and each place [ am convinced what makes the 
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urban redevelopment program really go is the teamwork you all give 
it back there. 

I think I am correct in saying this, and would like the record to show, 
that you are the president of the |: argest bank in the city of Phils adel- 
phia. 

Mr. Day. I am chairman of the board of the largest bank in the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ratns. When I hear a banker talk like you talk, I know it is 
time for us in Congress to get busy to try to do something about 
eradicating slums. 

We are running late. This has been three days of arduous hearings, 

Mr. Day. I can imagine so. 

Mr. Ratns. I haven't been out of this chair, as a matter of fact. 

I want to thank my colleagues individually and selectively for 
sticking on the job so well. It has been a fine session, and you have 
helped, Mr. Day, to make it so. If there is nothing further, the com- 
mittee is adjourned. 

Mr. Tair. I just want to make a plea to you gentlemen from 
Philadelphia. Back in 1690, a gentleman by the name of Nicholas 
Rittenhouse established the first paper mill in the United States. He 
supplied paper to Benjamin Franklin for his press. I have seen the 
foundation of that mill. I have done some research in the field of 
paper technology, and my plea is, whatever you do in renewing Phila- 
delphia, please preserve the mill site as a monument to Nicholas 
Rittenhouse. 

Mr. Day. Thank you, sir. As a matter of fact, ] am glad you men- 
tionedsthat, because one of the integral parts of our program, par- 
ticularly around Independence Hall and the new National Park, is 
the restoration of some 400 historic buildings in the area, and it will 
be a wonderful shrine as well as a redevelopment project 

That will be done, of course, with private funds. 

Mr. Ratys. The reeord will be open for one week for the inclusion 
of pertinent and relevant testimony or artic les in the record. 

(The hst of directors of the Old Philadelphia Deve lopment Corpo- 
ration, referred to in Mr. Day’s statement, is as follows :) 


OLD PHILADELPHIA DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


President: William L. Day 

Vice President: Gustave G. Amsterdam 
Vice president: G. Joseph Keady 
Secretary: Paul M. Ingersoll 
Treasurer: James J. Mickley 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Gustave G. Amsterdam G. Joseph Keady 
Harry A. Batten Joseph Kelley 
Norman Blumberg Robert E. MacNeal 
Richard C. Bond Herbert E. Millen 
Edwin K. Daly R. Stewart Rauch 
William L. Day, Chairman R. G. Rincliffe 
John A. Diemand Robert FE. Sessions 
Clifford E. Frishmuth James H. J. Tate 
Wilfred D. Gillen William White 


Albert M. Greenfield 
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BOARD OF DIRBCTORS 
Class A Directors 


Gustave G. Amsterdam, president, Bankers Securities Corp., 1315 Walnut Street. 

Alfred Blasband, executive head, Snellenburg’s, southeast corner 12th and 
Market Streets. 

Thomas A. Bradshaw, president, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., 46th 
and Market Streets. 

Edward G. Budd, Jr., president, the Budd Co., 25th and Hunting Park Avenue. 

Edwin K. Daly, president, Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 208 South Warnock 
Street. 

John A. Diamond, president, Insurance Company of North America and In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North America, 1600 Arch Street. 

Wilfred D. Gillen, president, the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
1835 Arch Street. 

R. Sturgis Ingersoll, Ballard, Spahr, Andrews & Ingersoll, 1035 Land Title 
Building. 

Joseph T. Kelley, president, Philadelphia Industrial Union Council, 738 Western 
Savings Fund Building. 

P. Blair Lee, president, the Western Savings Fund Society of Pheladelphia, 
southeast corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

Wm. Clarke Mason, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, 2107 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Building. 

Wm. J. Meinel, chairman, Heintz Manufacturing Co., northeast corner Front 
Street and Olney Avenue. 

Howard C. Petersen, president, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 185 South 
Broad Street. 

R. Stewart Rauch, Jr., president, Philadelphia Savings Fund Society, 1212 
Market Street. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, Jenkintown and Meeting House Roads, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Casimir <A. Sienkiewicz, president, Central Pennsylvania National Bank, 
Broad and Walnut Streets. 

Lewis M. Stevens, Stradley, Ronon, Stevens & Young, 1222 Western Savings 
Fund Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

James M. Symes, president, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1617 Pennsylvania 
Boulevard 

Class B Directors 


Harry A. Batten, chairman of board, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., West Washington 
Square 

Norman Blumberg, Central Labor Union of Philadelphia, business manager, 
1008 City Centre Building, 121 North Broad Street 

Hon. Vincent A. Carroll, Common Pleas Court No. 2, 344 City Hall 

William L. Day, chairman, the First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., 15th 
and Chestnut Streets 

Joseph A. Fisher, president, the Reading Co , 12th and Market Streets 

Albert M. Greenfield, chairman, Bankers Securities Corp., 1315 Walnut Street 

Kenneth B. Hatch, president, Fire Association of Philadelphia, northwest corner 
4th and Wainut Streets 

Arthur C. Kaufmann, executive head, Gimbel Bros., southeast corner 9th and 
Market Streets 

John B. Kelly, president, John B. Kelly, Inc., 1720 Cherry Street 

Hon. Edwin O. Lewis, Common Pleas Court No. 2, 260 City Hall 

Thomas B. McCabe, president, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 

Hon. Herbert E. Millen, Municipal Court, 513 City Hall 

Edward T. Moynahan, general attorney, General Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corp., Ltd., 4th and Walnut Streets 

Frederic A. Potts, president, the Philadelphia National Bank, Broad and Chest- 
nut Streets 

Roy G. Rincliffe, president, Philadelphia Electric Co., 1000 Chestnut Street 

Hon. Harold D. Saylor, Orphans’ Court, 427 City Hall 

G. Stockton Strawbridge, president, Strawbridge & Clothier, northwest corner 
Sth and Market Streets 

William White, Jr., Duane, Morris & Heckscher, 1617 Land Title Building, 
southwest corner Broad and Chestnut Streets 
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Class C Directors 


Charles J. Biddle, partner, Drinker, Biddle & Reath, 117 South 17th Street 

Richard C. Bond, president, John Wanamaker of Philadelphia, 13th and Mar. 
ket Streets 

Sydney P. Clark, E. W. Clark & Co., 16th and Locust Streets 

J. Morgan Denison, treasurer, the Mutual Assurance Company for Insurance 
of Houses from Loss by Fire, 240 South 4th Street 

Clifford E. Frishmuth, president, Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co., Philadelphia 
National Bank Building, Broad and Chestnut Streets 

Wm. Goldman, president, Wm. Goldman Theatres, Inc., Goldman Theatre Build- 
ing, 30 South 15th Street 

Edward Hopkinson, Jr., Drexel & Co., 1500 Walnut Street 

G. Joseph Keady, president, Philadelphia Steel & Iron Corp., Walnut Street 
and Washington Avenue, Conshohocken, Pa. 

James M. Large, president, Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co., Broad and Chestnut 
Streets 

Robert E. MacNeal, president, Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square 

Matthew H. McCloskey, Jr., president, McCloskey & Co., 1620 West Thompson 
Street 

Dwight G. Perkins, chairman of board, Strawbridge & Clothier, 8th and Market 
Streets 

Douglas M. Pratt, president, Philadelphia Transportation Co., Broad-Locust 
Building, 1405 Locust Street 

Max Robb, president, Lit Bros., 8th and Market Streets 

Robert E. Sessions, president, Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 
121 South Broad Street 

Justice Horace Stern, Supreme Courts of Pennsylvania, 448-470 City Hall 

Henderson Supplee, Jr., president, The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South Broad 
Street 

Class D Directors 


Hon. Richardson Dilworth, mayor, city of Philadelphia, 202 City Hall 

Richard J. McConnell, director of finance, city of Philadelphia, 802 City Hall 
Annex 

Hon. Victor E. Moore, councilman, 488 City Hall 

James H. J. Tate, president, City Council, 4th floor, City Hall 

Michael von Moschzisker, chairman, Vhiladelphia Redevelopment Authority, 
2015 Land Title Building 

Donald C. Wagner, managing director, city of Philadelphia, 216 City Hall 


The following were added to the board of directors on June 24, 1957: 


William Rafsky, class A, development coordinator, mayor's office, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harry Kalish, Esquire, class B, Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish & Green, Fidelity 
Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris Wolf, Esquire, class C, Wolf, Block, Schorr & Solis-Cohen, Packard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Hampton Barnes, executive director, class D, Eisenhower Exchange Fellow- 
ships, Inc., 256 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Paul M. Ingersoll, class B, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 530 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

James J. Mickley, class A, Girard Trust-Corn Exchange Bank, Broad and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1957. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As requested by Mr. James McEwan of your staff, I 
am furnishing your subcommittee with information concerning the current status 
of the mortgage insurance programs under sections 220 and 221 of the National 
Housing Act. 

SECTION 200 


As of November 1, 1957, my office has certified to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration that 5S urban renewal projects in 39 localities were eligible for section 
2) mortgage insurance aids. The following table shows the number of units 
applied for, the number of units for which insurance commitments had been 
issued, and the number of units on which construction has started: 


Sales tupe homes 


lota Ne Existing 
Unit Amount Unit Amount Units Amount 
Applications 1, O73 1, 056 . 17 a 
Commitments 1, 062 $11, 161, 150 1, 047 $11, 026, 000 15 $135, 150 


Construction started 7A 


Multifamily rental 


Numbet Units Amount 
| projects 
Applications 32 & 006 | $89, 772, 800 
Commitments 28 6, 936 78, 102, 800 
Construction started 1 6, 100 


Units, 


I am enclosing (as examples) summary data concerning proposed rentals in 
six section 220 rental projects. 
SECTION 221 


As of November 1, 1957, my office has certified to the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration a program of 57,484 units of section 221 housing to be located in 104 
localities. Enclosed is a list of the number of units certified during each month 
from the beginning of the program through October 1957. The following table 
shows the number of units applied for, the number of units for which insurance 
commitments had been issued and the number of units on which construction 
has started: 
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Sales type homes 


| Total New Existing 
Units Amount | Units Amount | Units A mount 
Applications.- . 4, 329 |) { 3, 446 |) { 883 |) 
Commitments : = 2,792 |> $23, 155, 800 /¢ 2,132 |$ $17, 577, 000 660 |> $5,578, 800 
Construction started : 803 { | | { 
Multifamily rental 
ais 
Number Units | Amount 
projects 
6 1, 065 $6, 373, 000 


Applications _- 


The FHA local offices have no procedure for reducing the number of local 
units which have been made eligible for section 221 assistance by means of 
the Housing Administrator’s certificate of need. However, the FHA insuring 
office coordinates its processing with local officials who are familiar with re 
location activities in an effort to bring the new housing on the market at a time 
which will best suit the needs of families being relocated. 

The FHA does not earmark any units of section 221 housing for particular 
builders prior to the time when either a firm commitment or a conditional 
commitment is issued to the builders. Should a builder be concerned that the 
entire section 221 program will be allocated to other builders while he is still 
preparing his application, he can learn from the local FHA office the number of 
units for which commitments have already been issued, the number of units 
which have been applied for, and the extent to which builders have shown inter- 
est by means of informal inquiries. On the basis of this information, a builder 
can judge for himself the extent to which he wishes to participate in the pro- 
gram. Applications are processed in the order in which they are received. If 
applications are received for units in excess of the total certified, they would be 
held in abeyance until it is known whether commitments will be issued on the 
applications already in process. Should the local quota be achieved, the excess 
applications would be rejected and the application fees refunded 

Sincerely, 
WALKER MASON, Acting Administrator. 


Summary rental data for 6 section 220 rental projects 


A ver- A ver- A ver- 


Total rotal if we rentjage rent 
Project Locatior rooms units rooms room unit 
per per per 
unit month month 
Pratt Institute, Willoughby North | Brooklyn, N. Y 989 287 3.44 | $36.88 | $125. 23 
(16-story elevator). 
Parkway Triangle Apartments (18- | Philadelphia 1, 910 469 4.07 42. 61 174. 67 
story elevator 
Pavillion Apartments (22-story ele- | Detroit 1, 040 34() 3. 06 45.13 138. 03 
vator). 
Garden Valley Homes Inc. (2-story | Cleveland 1, O82 224 4.83 17. 08 82. 50 
walkup). 
Capital Park Apartments (8-story | District of Columbia 1, 231 402 3. 06 44.83 137. 95 


elevator, area B). 
Michael Reese (19-story elevator) Chicago 1, 093 342 32 33.55 | 107.28 








Pr 


Pr 


Pr 
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LR—Living room 
BR—Bedroom 
DR—Dining room 
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LEGEND 


Kitte.— Kitchenette 
SK—kKitchen space 
Eff.—Efficiency apartment 





DA—Dining alcove Flex. eff.—Efficiency apartment with movable 
DS—Dining space partition 
K—Kitchen 
Rent per 
Project: Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.: month 
Ia a a ae ta as 5 ad en sda tee nl oun a $95. 00 
LR-DS-BR-Kitte______ a aaa ee 105. 00 
ne ON a ai insc nafs Rin inh cae nian tec av nd acca mem emg Maal 115. 00 
Ps x as eka ceticeS so'taeccs tate sai de seb MatcaieaidiSaaests capella. 120. 00 
ia I asin ici ns cca San ced narra 
Li BH ica icc inn nmndne ee coe siciieiasaaibahictied aicitwaiincecns: ee 
LR-K-DS-2 BR-Terrace o Sl a es _ 160. 00 
ne rate a ca ear er slenvearin cio isaac ena et ae ial toast 
LR-DS-K-2 BR-Terrace___________-- ee Ee: 
LE-DS-E-3 BR........-. a hi _ 170. 00 
LR-—DS—-K-38 BR-Terrace S , : : 180. 00 
Project: Parkway Triangle Apartments, Philadelphia : 
LR-SK-BR s _. 125.00 
LR-DS—-BR : _ 98.00 
LR-DS—K-1 BR 155. 00 
LR-DS—K-1 BR 170. 00 
LR—-DS—K-2 BR-1 Bath 195. 00 
LR-—DS-K-2 BR-1 Bath 200. 00 
LR-DS—K-2 BR-2 Bath 210. 00 
LR-DS-K-2 BR-2 Bath 225. 00 
LR—-DS-K-3 BR-2 Bath 230. 00 
LR-DS-—K-3 BR-2 Bath 250. 00 
LR-DS—K-3 BR-2 Bath 260. 0O 
LR—-Ds—-K—-4+ BR-2 Bath 300. 00 
LR-—DS-KH4 BR-2 Bath 305. 0O 
-Project: Pavillion Apartments, Detroit: 
LR-DS-K 96. 50 
LR-DS-K _ 105. 00 
LR-DS-K ie one OO 
LR—-DS—-K-1 BR 170. 00 
LR-—DS—K-1 BR 165. 00 
LR-DS—K-1 BR 155. 00 
LR-DS-—K-2 BR 200. 00 
Project : Garden Valley Homes, Cleveland : 
LR-DS-2 BR-K as e 79. 00 
LR-2 BR-K-DS 79. 00 
LR-DS-3 BR-K ; 89. 50 
Project : Capital Park Apartments, area B, Washington, D. C.: 
Eff ; 97.50 
Flex. Eff ‘ 127. 50 
Koff bi _ 100. 00 
Flex. Eff = awnls Jan OO 
1 BR : é 145. 00 
2 BR . a — aia ideal = Ion. 08 
2 BR : ja ’ okies . _. 200. 00 
(Variations on account of location in building. ) 
Project: Michael Reese, Chicago : 
PE seit leiasbheewn dak udewense obtains i la . 87.00 
eae Pete cad wc akwsiwt i daweucn stati __. 105. 00 
Laat Paes ct a ee Ak. eee Jak! 368 00 
SPOOR SN acs soci acces ties washes enciacescbinunih Ps sdiniciie-as dese h icy Sa 
LR-DA-K-2 BR-----_--- bi cstecs sata teehee cx etic de MRR NI be es btchdencctvenc eae) SRA 
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Section 221 units certified 


November 1055.......522245u2. 1, 504 | November 1956_____._.________- 2, 930 
mecmmber BOG... 2.6 nce nee eae 268 | IIOCRIIUOL LODO simian enn 1, 490 
DR is ceriiinben Bee wanuary 2001... 6. cocci cane 2 ee 
ES, BOUs. 5 ES Ba) Pewraaty 3901 62060 Sees ed 2, 495 
SU ia as cesnircccens ee RRO BO cckceccniinmncimnoee 2, 852 
I i as aoe cette Ot Se EG ec namcenmen 3, 138 
I OU IRN Ne Scie iecrscigeicne | 
I NO oo coos neo euiecce De) SD SOE cee enemas, Oe 
ly “ESS ee Tee ably e006 e 685 
eee ee ee Sater 8 8 8 < ) ee 
yo el ee ee 670 | September 1957_........._-____. 5, 451 
UCI = S0, Sae An wee Sem 5. 560 | October 1957_ te Eh ) ee or oe 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1958. 
Hon, ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
George Washington Inn, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rains: In connection with your committee’s consideration of the 
Government’s role in urban renewal activities, I am enclosing a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the City Council of Baltimore on this subject. 

Being fully conversant with the progress that has been made in urban renewal 
in Baltimore, I am in full accord with the views expressed in this resolution and 
strongly urge that your committee give this matter very careful study. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
Member of Congress. 


City COUNCIL OF BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore, Md., February 8, 1958. 
Hon. EpwaArp A. GARMATZ, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
I have the honor to inform you that the following resolution was adopted by 
the city council on January 27, 1958. 


“RESOLUTION 
“(City Council 1879) 


“JANUARY 27, 1958. 
“(Rules suspended and adopted. ) 


“Introduced by Mr. Hergenroeder. 


secant cnmsememnateenesie te 


“Resolution requesting that the Federal Government not reduce its present role 
in urban renewal activities 


“Whereas the citizens of Baltimore have learned with deep regret of an ap- 
parent decision by officials of the Federal Government to reduce the participa- 
tion of the Federal Government in vital urban renewal programs in the munici- 
palities of the United States; and 

“Whereas this new policy is apparently a deemphasis of urban renewal in 
favor of defense spending; and 

“Whereas although the members of the City Council of Baltimore are well 
aware of important needs and responsibilities in the area of national defense 
they also point out that the health and welfare of the citizens of this country 
must continue to hold a high priority for keeping the country strong and 
secure ; and 

“Whereas in the judgment of the members of the city council, no reduction 
should be made in the emphasis upon the welfare of the homefront in this 
Nation’s long campaign against the possibility of foreign aggression; and 

“Whereas the city of Baltimore has tentative plans for the spending of some 
$900 million on urban renewal over the period of the next 19 years; and 
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“Whereas since present plans call for the Federal Government to pay for 
approximately two-thirds of this cost while Baltimore finances the remaining 
one-third, any drastic reduction in Federal contributions will cause hardship 
and very possibly curtailment of the Baltimore program; and 

“Whereas apparently the present Federal plan is to cut back the expenditures 
of the Federal Government so that by 1962, the financial program would be on a 
matching basis; and 

“Whereas civic and business interests of the city of Baltimore have been justi- 
fiably alarmed at this proposal to strike at the very heart of the important urban 
renewal plans for the city ; and 

“Whereas Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., recently joined in urging a sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives not to let the Federal urban renewal program falter because of demands 
for increased defense spending ; and 

“Whereas all persons of interest in the city of Baltimore join in urging upon 
the Federal Government no curtailment of its present plans and commitments 
in the vital programs on urban renewal: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore, That Federal officials and agencies 
be urged to continue the present program and plans of the Federal Government 
for cooperation with municipalities throughout the country in urban renewal 
and housing efforts; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the council be instructed to send copies of 
this resolution to the Housing and Home Finance Administration, the Urban 
Renewal and Housing Agency of Baltimore City, Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Jr., and to each member of the Maryland delegation in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

Very respectfully, 
JAMES W. MULLEN, Chief Clerk. 


CiTy OF ANSONIA, CONN., January 28, 1958. 
Representative ALBERT RAINs, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee, House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DraR CONGRESSMAN Rains: As mayor of the city of Ansonia, Conn., I want to 
express to you the urgent need for continuing Federal aid in the urban renewal 
and flood control programs in this area. Ansonia, like many other small indus- 
trial cities, has long been plagued with urban blight and slums. Many of our 
people have been, and are still living in conditions that are contrary to our 
American way of life and a detriment to the development of good citizenship. 

In 1955, as you know, this city, like many others in Connecticut, was inundated 
by two severe floods which caused great economic loss. We immediately took 
steps to remedy our mistakes of the past and with Federal and State aid, 
started to work on the problems of urban blight and flood control. 

Immediately following the damaging floods of 1955, we established a planning 
commission, a redevelopment agency and a flood and erosion control board under 
State enabling legislation. Many steps have been taken to remedy the ills of 
the past and we are proceeding with sound local programs of planning, urban 
renewal and flood control. 

Due to the economic problems of a small city with little room for expansion 
and with our main industrial, commercial and even residential areas long es- 
tablished in the Naugatuck River Valley, the successful carrying out of our 
programs will depend upon continuing Federal aid. 

As you know, the AMA has made a thorough study of the urban renewal pro- 
gram and made specific recommendations to your committee. I have read these 
recommendations with interest and support them as essential to the elimination 
of slums and blight in our cities. 

We realize that the problems of flood control and urban renewal will not be 
solved overnight, but we also realize that they will never be solved without con- 
tinuing and expanded aid from our Federal Government. 

I urge that your committee provide an adequate Federal program to meet 
the need. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH A. DOYLE, Mayor. 
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ANSONIA CITIZENS ACTION COMMITTEE, February 11, 1958. 


Hon. ALBERT KalIns, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Ratns: The city of Ansonia, Conn., is undertaking a program 
of urban renewal to remove slums and blight and to improve the living environ- 
ment and economic base of the community. This program started after the 
devastating floods of 1955 and is now well underway. 

As part of the local program to stimulate thinking and action in this field, we 
have established the Ansonia Citizens’ Action Committee. It is composed, at 
present, of 21 leading citizens from the industrial, commercial labor, religious, 
and other segments of the community. 

This committee is working as a nonpartisan group for the betterment of 
Ansonia and is deeply troubled by the recent indications that Federal aid for 
urban renewal may be reduced or curtailed in the coming years. We realize 
that small cities, such as Ansonia, do not have the dramatic or news-catching 
programs that large metropolitan cities have. Nevertheless, our program is as 
essential to the future of Ansonia and will only be accomplished with con- 
tinuing aid. 

We, therefore, urge you, as chairman of the Subcommittee on Housing, to do 
whatever vou can to see that this program proceeds and that continuing Federal 
aid is provided to help the cities tackle this essential program. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. STEVENS, Chairman. 


Criry OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN., January 14, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Uember of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I would like to take this opportunity to solicit your 
support to speak forcefully and vigorously for a continuance and broadening 
of the Federal urban renewal prograin as created under the Housing Act of 
1954 

Bridgeport, a typical New England industrial city, is being adversely affected 
economically and socially by slums and blighted areas, bad housing and poor 
neighborhood conditions, along with overcrowding and traffic congestion. These 
are all problems that confront me as mayor, as well as every citizen, in one 
way or another. 

I am fully aware of the need for this program in Bridgeport. and I have 
taken all necessary preliminary steps for the adoption of a redevelopment pro- 
gram to revitalize our city. 

I urge you, as the mayor of Bridgeport, and as a private citizen, interested 
in the general welfare of our people, to use your good offices to generate support 
for this program. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL J. TeDESCcO, Mayor. 


CIty oF New HAveEN, Conn., March 3, 1958. 

DEAR MR. Rains: At the hearings of your Housing Subcommittee on January 8, 
1958, you asked us to prepare a memo containing our suggestions on ways in 
which the administration of the urban renewal program could be improved. 

The attached 9-page memo is our effort in this direction. I consider that 
it is constructive in tone, and its major points are two: 

(1) That either the Congress or the Urban Renewal Administration, prefer- 
ably both, formally adopt the “calculated risk” concept in the administration 
of the urban renewal program. The resulting change in the approach would, 
in our judgment, significantly accelerate the program. 

(2) The amount of unnecessary or low priority documentation should be 
drastically reduced. 

I want to emphasize, as Mayor Lee has repeatedly done in his testimony 
before your group and the Senate counterpart and in various public statements, 
his position that very considerable improvements in the urban renewal program 
have been made under the leadership of Administrator Cole and Commissioner 
Steiner. It should also be noted that we have had very good and very satis- 
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factory working relationships with the New York regional office, which is under 
the administration of Walter Fried. 

Speaking from my own personal experience in the day-to-day administration 
of a local program, I would like to confirm this. The fact that we believe 
much more can be done should in no way detract from the credit these gentle- 
men should get for their considerable accomplishments to date. 

Unhappily, some of the time saved by the reduction in red tape today is being 
offset by the delays resulting from inadequate capital grant authority available 
to the agency. To put it in a more positive way, local communities are indi- 
cating their willingness to put up their one-third share more rapidly than the 
Federal Government is willing to put up their two-thirds. This is a very helpful 
sign, in my judgment. 

The attached memo is actually 1 of 2. The other one we are preparing deals 
with our specific suggestions for early land acquisition. These will definitely 
require legislation. The idea, of course, is to permit land acquisition and 
relocation out of the slums while the detailed planning work is being carried 
forward. This would probably be the single most constructive step that would 
be taken to accelerate the elimination of slums and blight in the Nation as a 
whole. We will send you our suggestions on that within the month. 

I am enclosing three copies of our statement, and I will be very happy to 
send as many more as you will find useful. 

My very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Ep LoGvuE. 
IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF THE RENEWAL PROGRAM 


I. The following five assumptions underlie this memorandum and deal with 
the operating effectiveness of the present program and the responsibilities for 
corrective action. 

(a) Congress wants slums eliminated and the spread of blight stopped 

(4b) Local agencies are responsible bodies of competence and integrity. Local 
agencies have the primary responsibility for developing plans and carrving them 
out. 

(c) The Urban Renewal Administration of the HHFA is a responsible body of 
competence and integrity. The primary function of the URA is to assist local 
agencies in carrying out their responsibilities successfully while assuring itself 
that Federal funds are well spent in view of the risks inherent in a public pro- 
gram of this nature. 

(d) The congressional intent that slums be cleared and blighted areas rehabil- 
itated is not being carried out to the fullest extent possible. 

(e) Responsibilities for corrective action lie with the HHFA and the Congress: 

1. Congress has the responsibility to amend the legislation where necessary 
in order to improve the effectiveness of the program and to clarify, through 
appropriate committees, the legislative intent as it concerns the operations of 
the HHFA, the General Accounting Office, and local public agencies. 

2. The HHFA has corrective responsibility to continue to improve admin- 
istrative procedures under present legislation and to recommend appropriate 
amendments to the legislation whenever necessary. 

II. Caleulated risk concept. : 

It is generally recognized by the Urban Renewal Administration as well as by 
local redevelopment agencies that to achieve the program objectives stated in I. 
(a) above, a comprehensive review of the Federal organization and procedures 
should be undertaken. 

The caleulated risk concept as developed by the HHFA task force on procedure 
simplification provides a meaningful basis on which the program can move ahead 
and on which HHFA-URA can extend the procedural improvements now un- 
derway. 

In 1956, the task force report identified the problem areas that were apparent 
after 6 years of operation under the Housing Act of 1949. 

The major policy recommendation of the task forces asserted that a calculated 
risk had to be taken by the HHFA for the renewal program to reach its objec- 
tives. This risk applies in two ways: (a) the risk of financial loss to the Fed- 
eral Government, and (0b) the risk that a local public agency will make a mis- 
take in the planning or execution of a project. 

The basic assumption of local responsibility as stated in I, (b) above at once 
assumes and minimizes this risk. 
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We agree wholeheartedly with the task force recommendations. We do not 
believe they are yet sufficiently accepted in practice, although real strides have 
been made toward implementation. 

Recommendation: It is therefore our recommendation that the Congress spe- 
cifically endorse the caleulated-risk concept to enable the HHFA-URA and the 
local agencies to move the program ahead at a more rapid and effective pace. 
A clear statement of congressional intent is the necessary step that must be 
taken to permit the HHFA-URA to complete the implementation of the task 
force recommendation. 

III. The Federal xdministration of the urban renewal program can be reviewed 
from two principal and related viewpoints: (A) Procedures, and (B) Organiza- 
tion and administrative attitudes. 


(A) Procedures 

The present procedures which are assumed by the URA and the local agencies 
have often caused lengthy and unnecessary delays in project planning and 
execution even though the URA has accomplished many worthwhile improve- 
ments within the past year. 

To meet the changing needs of an expanding program, URA should constantly 
review: (1) the amount of documentation required, and (2) the length and 
nature of the URA review process. 

1. Excessive documentation.—(a) Basic supporting documentation: Project 
planning under present procedures is too much an exercise devoted to months 
of amassing documentation for facts and conditions that often are obvious both 
to the local public agency and to the field personnel of the URA. 

The HHFA-URA has developed an essentially workable breakdown of renewal 
planning elements including, in addition to the renewal plan itself, relocation 
and financial plan and land acquisition and disposition plans, that serves to 
aid local agencies. 

Supporting documentation currently is required to be submitted to the URA 
as evidence that the local agency has completed the basic planning work for 
each of these areas. Overly technical review of such evidence and the tendency 
of the URA to second-guess the local decisions has often caused unnecessary 
project delays. Basic planning decisions are and should be local decisions, and 
the URA should not use the evidence to extend their review into areas where 
the basic decisions must in actuality and under the law be made by the local 
authorities. 

Recommendation: It is our recommendation that the URA review thoroughl) 
the extent and nature of present requirements for documentation supporting 
local findings and plans with the view toward replacing such documentation, 
whenever possible, with local agency certification. This would in no way lessen 
the requirement that the basic work be properly completed before local agencies 
act on planning decisions. It would, however, relieve URA of the responsibility 
it has assumed, perhaps naturally, that it must look behind the documentation 
and review in detail the decisions arrived at. 

(b) Operating procedures: The LPA Manual also includes a great deal of 
advisory material and suggested methods of operation as well as the minimum 
statutory requirements. 

A Procedures Manual, however, is intended to cover as many varieties of 
situations and conditions as possible so that it may have general use throughout 
the country. It is not intended that every advisory procedure, suggested form, 
or all the recommendations for each subject be followed by every city at each 
step of the planning process or that every piece of documentation is required 
for each decision. 

There are four areas in which the operating procedures can be improved: 

(i) a reduction in the documentation now required for each step in local 
agency operations, (ii) a reduction in the amount of unnecessary advance 
planning documentation, (iii) a reduction in administrative detail, and (iv) a 
clarification of the use to be made of sample forms for various phases of project 
execution that are distributed by the URA. 

Too much documentation is presently required for each step taken to carry 
out project plans and local agency operations. The local agencies are forced 
to follow specific, time-consuming, and often repetitive procedures, 

The legal procedures are perhaps the most unwieldly of all. For example, 
the documentation required to be submitted to URA signifying acceptance of a 
planning or a loan and grant coutract includes the following: 
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(1) A certificate showing that all of the members of the Redevelopment 
Agency have been properly appointed and that they have the power under 
State and local law to accept the contract. 

(2) Certified copies of extracts of the minutes of the Redevelopment Agency 
including the resolution. 

(3) A call of the meeting if it is a special meeting, and 

(4) An opinion of counsel certifying that the action taken was proper. 

Certainly, a competent Agency could determine for itself whether or not its 
members are actually members, whether or not it has the power to do things 
under State and local law, and whether or not it has acted legally. The maxi- 
mum that should be required is a report that the contract has been accepted. 

It is to the point that in the experience of one LPA a mistake has never been 
made in the adoption procedure relating to contracts but only in the reporting 
of the adoption of contracts. 

And, the Federal requirements in many instances have proved equally as time 
consuming, or more so, than the preparation and adoption of these contracts. 

The same essential documentation concerning the legal rights of the LPA 
must be submitted at several stages of project planning and execution, once 
prior to the survey and planning contract, again prior to the loan and grant 
contract and again prior to temporary borrowing in the private market. URA 
should review carefully the requirements for legal documentation with the 
view toward consolidating and simplifying these submissions so that one set 
of legal documents can satisfy URA requirements and those of private bond 
counsel. 

(ii) Under current procedures, the local ageney frequently is called upon 
to make specific and detailed plans for steps in project execution as much as 
a year before such steps are to be taken. This means that the planning for 
these operations must be almost completely redone to meet changed conditions 
when the operations are imminent. 

The requirements governing demolition plans and engineering work for site 
improvements prior to the execution of the loan and grant contract, for ex- 
ample, are overly detailed far in advance of the time when such detail might be 
useful. Realistic cost estimates cannot properly be developed until shortly 
before the contracts are to be let because the exact plans as well as the prices 
of materials are subject to change in the interim between the execution of 
the loan and grant contract and when the work is actually performed. For 
example, it is impossible to predict the circumstances concerning relocation and 
acquisition schedules and disposition timing that will influence whether de- 
molition can proceed in the entire project area, in large sections of the project 
under one contract or whether more nearly parcel by parcel demolition is re- 
quired. Yet bid prices for demolition are greatly influenced by these factors. 
The preparation of detailed estimates for each building before all circumstances 
are known becomes therefore a meaningless exercise. 

The requirement that the LPA prepare an exactly detailed plan for proposed 
sewer changes is comparable to the demolition details. It is equivalent to 
requiring that exact site design and cost estimates be required for reuse con- 
struction a year, or, in some cases, several years before construction actually 
begins; neither requirement is realistic. 

Another example is the requirement that form letters to be sent to tenants 
and owners at each stage of project execution be developed as part of the re- 
location planning for the final project report. This requirement, as applied to 
the Church Street project, although pertinent on the surface, was totally un- 
realistic. The § letters involved were drafted almost 1 full year before project 
execution started. Now that project execution is underway, we have had to 
redraft these letters completely to meet changed conditions and finalized 
procedures. 

It has been the experience of this LPA that too close attention to the recom- 
mended procedures contained in the LPA manual by the URA can cause an 
unreasonable amount of detailed work that must later be duplicated. 

(iii) The URA has revised considerably the administrative reporting forms 
so that the review objectives are effectively reached in a reasonable manner. 
Still more can be accomplished, however, to reduce the amount of detailed 
administrative documentation that must constantly be submitted during project 
planning and execution. 

The procedure for the preparation of budgets and budget documentation is 
unduly detailed. In New Haven, we now have a separate budget for each 
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project. Each project budget must be carefully worked out to give the proper 
proportionate allocation of administrative salaries and overhead. A change in 
the workload emphasis requires a change in more than one budget in many 
instances. 

Each budget revision or new budget filed must be supported by forms detailing 
the staff, the monthly overhead, etc. A quick review of our records revealed 
that LPA probably has on file no fewer than 25 separately submitted local agency 
staffing schedules. These procedures are burdensome, time consuming, and fre- 
quently unnecessary. What clearly is needed is a consolidated budget for all 
but contractual activities carried out by the local agency. The consolidated 
budget would be prepared and approved on an annual basis. 

(iv) URA has developed many useful and complete guide forms to aid local 
agencies in the preparation for specific project activities such as relocation and 
property management. The guide forms, however, frequently are treated as 
mandatory by URA personnel. 

URA forms governing rent collections in acquired properties are an example. 
Despite local opinion that adequate controls can be maintained without using 
each of the 10 suggested forms, the URA has maintained that these forms are an 
exact requirement. 

A similar problem occurred in the establishment of our relocation operation. 

The form we had developed to suit our needs contained additional information 
that was not required by the URA but it omitted a few items that are listed on 
the URA form. This became a matter of some concern until we decided that 
the path of least resistance, that is, printing a sample form identical to the one 
suggested by the URA, was the only intelligent action under the circumstances. 

It is clear that the role of guide forms should be clarified by the URA so us 
to permit the local agencies to have a better opportunity to adapt these forms 
to local conditions. 

Recommendations: URA procedures should be reviewed so as to consolidate 
and simplify required documentations in order that the URA and local agency 
workloads can be freed of duplication. And the requirements for planning 
documentations should be carefully examined to eliminate premature and wii 
re: listic details. 

2. Technical review.—The technical personnel—the planners, the engineers, 
the relocation specialists, etc.—are responsible for the review of that part of 
the loan and grant application lying within their province. There is a murked 
tendency for the technical personne! to demand excessive and unnecessary de 
tail and to adopt an overprotective attitude toward the local agence, 

This type of review procedure results in considerable delays in project plan 
ning. The Church Street project in New Haven serves as a typical example of 
the time lags involved in planning. The chronology of this project demon 
strates that it took the URA the same amount of time to review the work 
it took the local agency to actually prepare it. Our experience with other pre 
ects in New Haven and our knowledge of other progra 
substantiates the view that this is not a single and isolated case. It is. rath 
t fairly representative example of the processing time involved : 

(a) The survey and planning application received URA approval & months 
ufter it had been submitted to the URA in substantially complete form 

(b) The preliminary project report consisting of project eligibility data, relo 
eation documents, preliminary reuse plans, and financial estimates was sub- 
mitted after 6 months of preparation. URA approval to go into final planning 
was received 3 months later. (Since this time this step has been streamlined 
in accordance with task force recommendations. This important simplifica- 
tion represents what is probably the most notable improvement in procedures. ) 

(c) Part I of the final project report was submitted 3 months later, and did 
not receive URA approval for 314 months. 

(7) Part II of the final project report, following local approvals, was sub- 
mitted to URA within 3 months. It took URA almost 4 months to give approval. 

In short, the URA took half as long to review the preliminary project report 
as it took to be prepared, and approval for both part I and part II took longer 
than their preparation. 

Extremely detailed technical review of local plans lies behind these inadvert- 
ent delavs. Each technical section feels that the maximum amount of detail is 
warranted before they will approve local plans. 

Demolition planning requirements can serve as an example. An exact break- 
down of the number and type of buildings (the number of stories, whether it be 
wood or brick, whether or not it has a basement) and their exact location on a 
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project map is required. It has not been the experience of the local agency to 
have a demolition contractor ask or express any interest in these matters and 
indeed, other considerations such as the price of scrap steel, the permissible 
amount of burning on the site, the trucking distance for refuse, etc., are far 
more important in determining costs. 

To cite another example, the engineers feel that they cannot review a proposed 
utility system unless the maps show each manhole, catch basin, street light, 
fire alarm box, and other such items of miscellaneous utility equipment. Indeed, 
our planning staff has recently been engaged in the unusual but perhaps unim- 
portant task of counting all the utility poles in the Wooster Square project area. 
This task, however, has not been completed as yet. Estimates sufficient to allow 
the execution of a loan and grant contract do not have to be reviewed in this 
kind of detail. This is clearly true when it is recognized that contracts for the 
eventual construction of all such items are subject to strict requirements gov- 
erning competitive bids, etc. In this kind of situation where adequate protec- 
tion is afforded against indiscreet spending, it is entirely unnecessary to deal 
with such details during planning. 


PROCEDURE SIMPLIFICATIONS RECOM MENDED 


Three basic recommendations are made by the local public ageney in order to 
simplify procedures : 

(1) Adoption of recommendation No, 7 of the HHFA task force which states 
that HHFA will keep formal documentation to a minimum. The task force 
recolumends field inspections as a substitute for submission of formal docu- 
mentation whenever possible. New Haven is in complete agreement with this 
recommendation, 

(2) All advisory material should be removed from the LPA manual and 
printed in special technical publications. This would remove the perpetual 
confusion between mandatory instructions and what is often thoroughly help- 
ful, but sometimes inappropriate or unnecessary assistance. 

(3) Vending the issuance of a simplified manual the regional office shou:d be 
instructed to review the inanual as presently written to clarify the distinction 
between suggestions and requirements. This would eliminate the kind of situa- 
tion recently experinced by a member of the LPA where a lawyer in the regional 
office insisted that “should” and “shall were synonymous insefar as the manual 
Was concerned 


(B) Federal adiministration for renercal 


The administration of the program can be eonsidered from an organizational 
point of view and also from the aspect of administrative attitudes. These mat- 
ters are, of course, related to the procedures but in themselves they constitute a 
growing problem for urban renewal 

1. Administrative attitudes.—The decisions as to the extent of detail required 
from the manual are too often made solely by a technical branch. As is common 
in a bureaucracy each branch insists on the maximum amount of detailed docu 
mentation since this, in turn, provides both a justification of the role of that 
branch and, what is more important it serves to protect the URA against possible 
further criticism. This desire of the technician to protect the nontechnical 
supervisor against all possible pitfalls may be an understandable and commend 
able attitude, but when carried to extremes it can protect a program out of 
existence. 

It is this attitude of overprotection that is stifling the program in its day-to- 
day operations. Some feel, and with justification, that a fear of GAO is respon- 
sible for this attitude. 

To cite an example of overprotection in New Haven we recently proposed to 
use some cleared land for interim parking until the parcel would be required 
by the developer. We proposed to have the parking authority of the city operate 
the lot at its own expense. 

3ut the net return, whatever it might be, would be split between the project 
and the parking authority. This proposal was reviewed in the URA for over a 
month. When the decision was finally rendered, it required the parking author- 
ity to pay a fixed rent to the project and thus risk a considerable investment 
over and above the expenses required to operate the lot. The URA also condi- 
tioned its approval upon the rendering of opinions of local counsel to the effect 
that both the redevelopment agency and the parking authority had the legal 
authority to enter into such an arrangement. Needless to say, both agencies are 
legally competent. 
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The parking authority refused to enter into an agreement on the basis of the 
URA letter and so the entire arrangement fell through. As a result the land 
will stand vacant until needed by the permanent developer and the project is 
receiving no income from this whatsoever. This is only cited as one small exam- 
ple of what overprotection can mean at the local level. 

2. Administrative organization.—The internal organizational structure of the 
HHFA-URA does not give sufficient authority to the field representative—the 
only general administrative position below the regional director for urban re- 
newal and his deputy. This weakness is compounded by the lack of a sufficient 
number of experienced field representatives to permit efficient handling of local 
problems. 

It is our opinion that the shortage of able field representatives at this time is 
due at least in part to the organizational set-up which tends to subordinate the 
generalists to the technicians. Field represenatives are generally reduced to 
a “bird dog” status, while the technicians at least serve in professional 
capacities. 

We wish it to be eminently clear that there is no intention of disparaging the 
URA technician. He is an able and conscientious public servant. Of necessity, 
however, he views a given problem from the point of view of his technical back- 
ground and training. He does not, and he cannot be expected to, perceive the 
entire forest when his daily work is concerned with individual trees. 

Recommendation: It is recommended, therefore, that the field representatives 
serve at a level in the administrative structure immediately below the deputy 
regional director. This would emphasize the role of the person who has the 
closest association with local agencies; one who represents the overall view and 
generally can be counted on to have the best understanding of what problems 
really are important. The position should be vested with the authority to make 
decisions even though the subject matter impinges upon one of the technical 
fields. This would eliminate the situation where five technicians converge on 
a project with the knowledge that each is more or less supreme in his own sphere. 
Coordination rather than chaos could then prevail on a more regular basis. 

3. Ntaffing—Although the URA has cut the actual time required to process each 
planning and loan and grant application, and all other matters presently requir- 
ing URA approval, the total time these documents are held by the URA has not 
been shortened. This apparent paradox is caused by a waiting period prior 
to processing which has lengthened due to the increased volume of the URA 
workload caused by the expansion of the renewal program. 

Recommendation : 

(1) Congress, in the interest of the urban renewal program must authorize 
the URA Commissioner to supplement his overburdened staff. 

(2) Congress should increase the administrative budget of the URA to permit 
the hiring of a team of procedure experts to work full time on procedure simpli- 
fication. The URA is aware of the need to strip down the Manual but has not 
had the people to carry on the job. 


CITY OF HARTFORD, 
HARTFORD, ConN., January 28, 1958. 

This is to certify that at a meeting of the court of common council held 
January 27, 1958, the following resolution was passed by rolleall vote. 

Whereas President Eisenhower, in his budget message submitted to the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress, has recommended a reduction in Federal aid and 
participation in urban-renewal programs; and 

Whereas the continuance of such projects is vital to the highest social and 
economic interests and welfare of the United States: and 

Whereas the redevelopment and slum clearance projects in the city of Hart- 
ford are essential toward the growth and redevelopment of the Greater Hartford 
area and, in turn, the State of Connecticut ; and 

Whereas said budgetary reduction threatens the progress and fulfillment of 
Hartford’s redevelopment plans: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Court of Common Council of the City of Hartford does 
hereby petition and urge the 85th Congress to expand the existing Federal grant- 
in-aid urban-renewal program by an increased appropriation and by extending 
the period of the law’s application ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to all representatives 
of the State of Connecticut in Congress. 

Attest : 


WILLIAM A, LINNANE, City Clerk. 
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CiTy OF BRISTOL, CONN., January 28, 1958. 
Congressman ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rains: A matter of vital interest to all American cities is 
the continuation of the Federal urban renewal program. It is of particularly 
great importance to the older cities of our Nation, such as the city of Bristol, 
which was incorporated in 1911. Blighted areas must be eliminated and modern 
efficient structures be erected to take their place. Submarginal housing must be 
eliminated. 

Federal aid in urban renewal is in the public interest and should be looked 
upon, not as a handout to a given locale, but as a national betterment program. 

I strongly urge that you lend your best efforts to the continuation of the Fed- 
eral urban renewal program. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES P. CasEy, Mayor. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., January 5, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In connection with Housing Subcommittee hearings to be held this week, we 
wish to call your attention to low-rent housing program in St. Louis County, Mo. 
Housing Authority of St. Louis County has awarded contract, which is within 
budget and we understand has been found to be technically correct by regional 
PHA office, for 350 low-rent housing units but approval thereof by PHA is being 
withheld on order of Mr. Albert Cole, Administrator, HHFA. Our local govern- 
ment has approved this project, our local courts have sustained the validity of 
our cooperation agreement, and the chief executive officer of our county has ap- 
pealed to Mr. Cole for approval of this project. Mr. Cole has never made his 
position clear to the local housing authority in that he says one thing one time 
and another the next, but PHA says they are studying situation surrounding 
referendum petitions circulated by enemies of low-rent housing, which petitions 
the chief law officer of our county has ruled invalid. 

PHA has had 5 months to study this question and Mr. Cole to our information 
has been on notice since October 18 if not before. It took us almost 2 weeks to 
get any answer from Mr. Cole or PHA concerning this award and then only that 
they are studying situation and will answer within 60 days. In meantime they 
know wage rate determinations for project will be in question. They’re stalling 
the aproval of this contract award together with their refusal to completely ex- 
plain what they intend to do, jeopardizing the entire slum clearance program in 
this county of 625,000 people. This local authority presently operates 300 hous- 
ing units of converted Army barracks classified as substandard by our Govern- 
ment and this project seeks to replace this dangerous situation. We feel no 
matter how much money Congress appropriates for the low-rent housing problem, 
if other local housing authorities are accorded the same treatment nothing will 
ever be accomplished. We request your subcommittee ask Mr. Cole to explain 
why he withholds approval of this project, particularly since PHA admits there 
is no legal or technical reason for his action. The members of this local authority 
are willing to appear in Washington to explain this matter to you in detail or to 
appear before your committee. 

HousInG AUTIIORITY OF St. Louis 
County, Mo., CLAYTON, Mo., 
FRANCIS M. BARNES, 
Chairman. 
GEORGE P. MEIER, 
Vice Chairman. 
WILLIAM O'CONNELL, 
Commissioner. 
SAM BERG, 
RosBert J. TRAcY, 
Eerecutive Directors. 
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HovusinG AUTHORITY OF ST. Lours Country, Mo., 
Clayton, Mo., January 6, 1958, 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: In connection with the Housing Subcommittee hearings to be held 
this week, we wish to call your attention to the low-rent housing program in St, 
Louis County, Mo. 

We understand your committee is to hear witnesses for the purpose of deter- 
mining the need for housing aud slum clearance at various locations throughout 
the United States and to receive any recommendations for legislation on this 
point. No matter how much money Congress may eventually appropriate for 
this program, if our experience with Mr. Albert Cole, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, and officials of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion is in any manner typical of their attitude and policy toward low-rent hous- 
ing, then we feel it important that your committee consider legislation which 
will assure that the desires of the Congress not be ignored by appointive officials. 

For the last 2 years the Housing Authority of St. Louis County has been 
attempting to solve a problem created by the establishment of housing for 956 
families in converted Army barracks buildings. We have evolved a sensible 
program which has gained the repeated approval of our local government, the 
county council. Inevitably, a selfish group of individuals have banded together 
seeking to block this program. The Housing Authority of St. Louis County 
has consistently been supported by the county supervisor (who performs the 
function of a mayor under the housing authority statutes). various grand juries, 
and the overwhelming majority of the people of St. Louis County. 

The only reason we have been able to carry on our program is that we are 
in the unique position of having substantial assets and could ignore, from time 
to time, the various stop orders, shifts of attitude, and changes of position 
within the Public Housing Administration. 

We presently have awarded a construction contract for 350 low-rent housing 
units. We are told by Mr. Marshall Amis, regional director of the Fort Worth, 
Tex.. Public Housing Administration office, that he cannot approve this contract 
on viders of Mr. Charles Slusser, Commissioner of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. We sought an appointment with Mr. Slusser and he told us he 
could not or would not approve the contract as his hands were tied by Mr. Albert 
Cole, the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. We were 
granted a 15-minute audience with Mr. Cole and Mr. Cole told us that he had 
been requested to hold up the approval of the project by the Honorable Thomas 
B. Curtis, Republican Congressman from the Second District of Missouri. Mr. 
Cole has subsequently denied that he made this statement. No matter who is 
telling the truth in this particular dispute, in our opinion the important factor 
is that no one individual should have the right to withhold approval of a project 
affecting the lives of over 1,500 people if there is no legal reason compelling Mr. 
Cole to make such a decision. Certainly some legislation should be recom- 
mended by your committee to remove this arbitary power. 

We request that your committee ask Mr. Cole why he withholds approval of 
this project as his own agency has admitted that there is no legal or technical 
reason for his action. The members of this authority feel that the administra- 
tion of this program is equally vital to the ultimate amount of money which 
the Congress may appropriate, for unless the responsible officials are willing 
to administer the law in a fair manner and willing to abide by the lawful de- 
cisions of the local governments, then nothing will ever be accomplished. 

The members of this local authority request that your committee hear us on 
this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANCIS M. Barnes, Chairman. 


City or Los ANGELES, CaAuir., February 27, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The Citizens Urban Renewal Advisory Committee of Los Angeles is 
composed of some 79 reputable representatives of various civil organizations. 
This committee at its regular meeting of February 11, 1958, adopted the attached 
resolution. 
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This resolution requests Congress to appropriate adequate funds for the contin- 
uance of the urban renewal program throughout the country, and to amend the 
enabling legislation simplifying the procedures to be followed in developing an 
urban renewal project. 

It is respectfully requested that you assist in securing the objectives of this 
resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM E. McCann, 
Urban Renewal Coordinator. 


RESOLUTION OF Crry OF Los ANGELES CITIZENS URBAN RENEWAL ADVISORY 
COM MITTEE 


Whereas Congress is currently considering possible amendments to the urban 
renewal provisions of the Housing Act of 1949, and also the necessary appropri- 
ations for the continuance of urban renewal activity, and 

Whereas the city of Los Angeles has relied on the present provisions of the 
act and the past actions of Congress in providing the necessary funds, and has 
provided personnel which is actively engaged in fostering this program, and 

Whereas the Citizens Urban Renewal Advisory Committee was appointed by 
the mayor for the purpose, among other things, of promoting and accelerating 
this program, and 

Whereas this committee is convinced that the development of the urban re- 
newal program is one of the most important functions of the city government 
and is essential for the provision of desirable living conditions and the preserva- 
tion of property values within the city of Los Angeles, and 

Whereas the citizens committee is of the opinion that it is impossible for this 
vital program to satisfactorily proceed without increased Federal Government 
financial participation, and simplification of the procedural regulations to speed 
up the processing of applications, and 

Whereas Mayor Norris Poulson submitted the following three recommenda- 
tions to the Subcommittee on Housing of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee at his recent appearance before that body— 

(1) That the remainder of the $450 million now available be released immdi- 
ately. 

(2) Thet there be a continuing annual authorization for the next 10 years of 
an amount at least equal to the 1958 appropriations, and 

(3) That there be three amendments to the present law: Permitting a larger 
percentage of Federal assistance in dire cases and in no event any decrease: 
reducing the time involved in processing an application; and providing more 
attractive mortgage credit arrangements: and 

Whereas the committee believes the adoption of these three recommendations is 
highly desirable and necessary : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Citizens Urban Renewal Advisory Committee of the city of 
Los Angeles herewith requests Congress to enact legislation and provide funds in 
accordance with the recommendations of Mayor Poulson as included in this 
resolution ; and 

Further, that the city council and interested individuals and civie organiza- 
tions be requested to join with the Citizens Urban Renewal Advisory Committee 
in securing these objectives from the Congress. 

tv voting in favor of the adoption of this resolution, it is assumed that each 
member of the committee will assist in giving it wide distribution. It is also 
requested that a copy be furnshed to each of the Congressmen from the Los 
Angeles region and to both Senators representing the State of California. 


Report TO THE PoLIcy COMMITTEE OF THE CITIZENS URBAN RENEWAL ADVISORY 
COM MITTEE 


METIHLOD OF SUPPORT OF THE URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 


At the present time the Housing Act of 1949 as amended, provides for the 
Federal Government assuming at least two-thirds of the net costs of developing 
an urban renewal program, and in those cases where the local agency pays for 
all of the costs of preparing the preliminary plans, the act provides for the Fed- 
eral Government assuming three-fourths of the costs of the program. Consid- 
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eration is now being given by Congress to a possible revision in this arrange- 
ment, and this report concerns the various aspects of these proposed revisions, 

Last June, at the Annual Conference of Governors in Williamsburg, Va., at 
the suggestion of the President, a Joint Federal-State Action Committee was 
create 1, composed of the governors of 10 of the States and of the Secretaries of 
the Treasury, of Labor, of Health, Education and Welfare, and 9 other high- 
ranking governmental officials. This committee was appointed for the following 
three specific purposes: (1) To designate functions which the States are ready 
and willing to assume and finance, that are now performed and financed wholly 
or in part by the Federal Government; (2) to recommend the Federal and State 
revenue adjustments required to enable the States to assume such functions, (38) 
to identify additional functions and responsibility likely to require attention 
by the committee in the future. 

The committee released its first progress report in December and included 
a recommendation that: (1) Each State establish a specific agency for urban 
development, housing and metropolitan planning as soon as possible to assume 
the financial responsibility of urban renewal projects. (2) On all projects ini- 
tiated in 1960 and later years, the States and localities should be required to 
provide an increasing share of the cost of buying and clearing the land and 
other net project costs. (3) The Federal Government should give positive as- 
surance concerning this program to the States and the cities by authorizing 
funds now for 1959 and each of the 5 succeeding years. For 1960 the Federal 
participation should be 60 percent of the net project cost, 1961, 55 percent, and 
1962, 1963, and 1964, 50 percent. 

The committee also: recommended that the President request Congress to 
take the necessary action to permit the States to share in the taxing of local 
telephone service in order to help pay for the cost of this and other recommended 
changes. In the President’s budget message to Congress presented last month, 
he included each of these three recommendations concerning the decreasing par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government and corresponding increase by the States 
in the urban renewal program. 

At the hearing of the Subcommittee on Housing of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on January 10, Mayor Norris Poulson appeared as one of 
the principal speakers and made three specific recommendations for changes 
in the Federal legislation, all intended to give continuity and expand the 
Government’s participation in the urban-renewal program : 

(1) That the remainder of the $450 million now available be released 
immediately ; 

(2) That there be a continuing annual authorization for the next 10 years 
of an amount at least equal to the 1958 appropriations; and 

(3) That there be three amendments to the present law: Permitting a larger 
percentage of Federal assistance in dire cases and in no event any decrease; 
reducing the time involved in processing an application; and providing more 
attractive mortgage credit arrangements. 

Because of the conflict in recommendations now being considered by the 
committee, it is highly desirable that the citizens committee take a stand on 
this problem and then actively provide support for their stand. Some of the 
reasons behind the two suggestions are herewith presented 

There is a generally accepted feeling on the part of most of the State and local 
legislators that the Federal Government has been assuming too important a 
role in many activities which are more appropriately the concern of the local 
agencies. There is also the further feeling that one of the reasons for this is 
the fact that the Government has usurped so much of the taxing sources that 
the State and local governments are unable to raise sufficient taxes to assume 
their rightful share of governmental regulation. The recommendations of the 
joint committee are directly in line with these theories 

On the other hand, it is the opinion of many of our local officials that there is 
little possibility of the State legislature adopting legislation at the 1959 session 
providing for a new agency to regulate and guide urban-renewal activities, or to 
adopt new methods of taxation for its support. While it may be possible that 
the President's program would be supported in some of the Fastern States, here 
in California, and in fact in most of the Far Western States, because of the 
disproportionate population rate of increase, it would be particularly difficult 
to assume any new tax-supported burdens. Governor Knight in submitting his 
budget to the State legislature last week indicated that in order to maintain 
the present services, it would either be necessary to dip into the reserve fund 
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to a considerable extent or to provide new sources of revenue. Everyone is 
familiar with the extreme costs involved in continuing to expand our educational 
system, provide additional streets, sewers, and all other public facilities neces- 
sary to service the constantly increasing population. 

Generally, there are three policies which might be supported by the committee. 
The first would be to accept the President’s recommendation that the Federal 
Government reduce their financial support and the State governments arrange 
for assuming this responsibility. Second, that the committee support Mayor 
Poulson’s proposed recommendations for increasing the Government assistance 
or at least holding the line; and the third would be to do nothing at all. 

The request for the increased participation on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has also been recommended to Congress by the American Municipal 
Association, the AFL-CIO 1957 convention and by the mayors of several of the 
other larger cities throughout the country. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY OF Boston, IN Crry COUNCIL 


Whereas it appears that the economy of the United States is in the throes of 
a recession of unpredictable duration; and 

Whereas the Federal Government is planning a program of public works for 
the purpose of stimulating the economy ; and 

Whereas the fund allotted by the Congress for the purpose of urban renewal 
is manifestly inadequate for the purpose; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Boston City Council memorializes the Congress to imme- 
diately overhaul the urban-renewal program with a view to expediting those 
programs now in hand, and secondly, for the purpose of placing additional funds 
in the urban-renewal program. 

In City Council February 17, 1958. Adopted. 

Attest: 

WALTER J. MALLoy, City Clerk. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL IMPROVEMENT CONTRACTORS, 
CounciL oF NERSICA, INc., 
Washington, D.C., January 6, 1958. 
IIon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, Banking and Currency Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. RAINS: Your search for a solution to the difficulties confronting a 
successful operation of the slum-clearance and urban-renewal program under 
sections 220 and 221 of the National Housing Act has prompted us to study the 
shortcomings and potentialities of these provisions. You will find the results 
of our observations in the enclosed statement. 

It seems to us that appropriation of sufficient funds for projects under section 
220 is not the paramount solution to urban renewal as long as the existing ma 
chinery in itself remains inadequate. We have endeavored to find a workable 
method which might achieve housing rehabilitation without much delay or com- 
plex machinery. This might be a solution—at least of an important part of these 
problems—and we respectfully submit it for your study and consideration. 

It will be appreciated if you could have the enclosed statement entered into 
the records of your January hearings. A supply of some additional copies is 
heing mailed separately. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN H. Haas, Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING PROBLEMS OF SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN RENEWAL 
BY METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL IMPROVEMENT CONTRACTORS, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


It is the purpose of this deposition to submit a set of recommendations which, 
in substance, might provide a partial solution to the recent difficulties encoun- 
tered in carrying out a successful program of slum clearance and urban renewal 
under the auspices of existing legislation. We wish to precede our statement 
with a brief clarification concerning the interests and the activities of our pro- 
fession in relation to the problems at hand. 
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Our members engage primarily in reconstruction, remodeling, modernization, 
repairs, and other related work designed to maintain or increase the utility or 
livability of existing structures. Although not substantially concerned with new 
construction, our activities are affected by many of its problems as they influence 
the supply of living units and, thereby, determine to some degree the market 
potential of our own production. The scope of this production covers primarily 
the rehabilitation of existing housing on a volume determined by the initiative 
of the individual homeowner and our own methods of merchandising. When 
and where such housing rehabilitation becomes impossible due to overdeteriora- 
tion, a twilight zone of decay is created which will grow and persist until such 
time in the uncertain future when a slum clearance or renewal project may take 
shape. It is the formation, not the eventual clearance of slums that constitutes 
the major and urgent problem of our cities. Its gravity is accentuated by the 
failure of our existing legislative and administrative machinery to reduce the 
period of such twilight existence to a reasonable and necessary minimum. 

Failure of this machinery, which is the result of existing provisions under 
section 220 of the National Housing Act, is caused, in our opinion, primarily by 
some of the following conditions: 

(a) The prerequisite of corporate action on the municipal level. 

(b) A complicated, administrative machinery on the Federal level. 

(c) The need for large expenditures by municipalities for new services. 

(ad) The necessity for authorization and spending of substantial Federal funds 
for the benefit of a few selected communities. 

(e) A host of complicated requirements, such as shebind programing, reassess- 
ments, land acquisitions, condemnations, demolitions, conversions, street reloca- 
tion, utilities replacements, Federal certification, procurement of financing, reloca- 
tion of displaced families. 

Such a highly involved mechanism could hardly lend itself to a readily adapt- 
able pattern of procedure since it requires a high degree of voluntary initiative 
and coordination within a community with often quite heterogeneous interests. 
Although it might be maintained as a basic program of long-range planning, it 
will—at least with its existing shortcomings-—not be able to justify even a small 
part of the nationwide pressure for urban renewal or rehabilitation that clamors 
for immediate action. 

In our time, the problems of growing blight, population pressure, and strue- 
tural decay in urban areas should be dealt with on a more realistic basis. To 
accomplish this, a change in terminology and emphasis must come first: We 
ought to replace slum clearance by blight prevention and urban renewal by hous- 
ing rehabilitation. 

To accomplish these changes it would be necessary to shift legislative objec- 
tives from existing slum sections to gray areas. We must arrest the deteriora- 
tion of existing housing beyond the point of remedial rehabilitation while prop- 
erties are still in use under acceptable conditions of occupancy ; we must obtain 
legislation on the local (municipal) level to establish modern and simplified 
standards of building regulations and, on the Federal level, to provide a vehicle 
of financing which will be attractive to lenders and reasonable to borrowers. 
This means that we need better building codes for our cities and a liberalized 
version of section 221. 

Liberalizing of section 221 of the National Housing Act would give many 
thousands of builders and improvement contractors the means and the oppor- 
tunity to arrest blight and provide additional housing for low- and middle-income 
families in addition to those who are now eligible. A clear indication of success 
may be seen in recent statistics furnished by the HIIFA: 


Sales type. total units proposed new construction under sec. 220______- 4.930 
44.151 


Sales type, total units certified under sec. 221_~- 


These figures (as of June 1957) prove rather eloquently that, even under 
present restrictive application, housing rehabilitation is much more desirable 
and feasible than slow-moving renewal projects. In judging these figures, how- 
ever. we must bear in mind that out of about 15 metropolitan areas in the United 
States with a population in excess of 1 million, only 6 are now certified as 
eligible for section 221 proceedings; still ineligible are suc h problem cities as 
New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, or Detroit. Another quite important fact 
must not be overlooked: Housing ee under section 221 does not re- 
quire disbursement of Federal funds; it is based entirely on financing through 
private sources—although the existing cian do not attract sufficient funds 
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due to restrictions of yield. Therefore, in order to arrest further deterioration 
in gray areas without delay, provide enough sales-type housing for displaced 
families, utilize the services of contractors and builders, avoid spending of Fed- 
eral funds where private initiative will do, provide a workable program now 
in place of uncertain projects later, we suggest that the following changes of 
section 221 be incorporated in the Housing Act of 1958: 

1. Any incorporated community with a population over 25,000 should be eligible 
for loans under section 221 without certification, 

2. Housing rehabilitation should be extended to include “capital improve- 
ments of existing structures which require no less than 25 percent of the mort- 
gage proceeds or 25 percent of the appraised value before improvements, which- 
ever is higher: Provided, however, That such improvements are needed to main- 
tain or increase the livability or utility of the existing structure,” 

8. Lenders should be allowed to charge a reasonable rate of interest commen- 
surate with existing market conditions: any charges levied by FNMA for advance 
commitments or marketing fees may be passed on to the borrower at the option 
of the lender, 

4. Rehabilitated housing under section 221, new or used, must be held by the 
builder, contractor, or owner for 30 days after completion to permit holders of 
preference certificates to buy. Preference certificates may be issued by the 
community government to any person or persons displaced by government action 
(local, State, or Federal) or otherwise in need of adequate housing facilities 
so certified by a public health or welfare agency. Rehabilitated housing for 
holders of preference certificates must be duly advertised during the entire 30- 
day period or to such prior time when purchase has been contracted for. After 
30 days, such property may be sold to anyone who can qualify as owner-occupant 
of said premises. 

It is our sincere opinion that the forementioned changes, if adopted, will not 
only furnish a welcome incentive to private enterprise in an essential field of 
production without the utilization of substantial Federal funds, but also provide 
a long-sought complement to the provisions of title I improvement financing 
where major repairs or alterations cannot be carried out on the basis of short- 
term amortization because of income limitations on the part of most borroy ers 
in the low- and middle-income brackets. 


STATEMENT OF Don C. LINGENFELTER, MANAGING DrrEcToR oF NERSICA, Inc. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Don C. Lingenfelter, 
managing director of NERSICA, Inec., a national association representing the 
repair, service, and home improvement contractors of the United States. It is 
estimated that there are approximately 100,000 of these, and, although of 
course, we do not have the membership of all of them, we have for many years 
been recognized as the spokesman for the entire home improvement segment 
of the construction industry. 

One of our main objectives is to strengthen the position of ethical contractors 
whose professional conduct and performance charges them with a growing 
responsibility in the process of bettering our standards of living. Clean trade 
practices, good public relations, and the desire to effectively serve and protect 
millions of homeowners throughout the land are some of the reasons why we 
are submitting this testimony to help obtain the kind of legislation we feel is 
needed in the public interests. 

An extensive study for the past 18 months of the results obtained by the 
existing programs for the rehabilitation of slums or blighted areas and 
the methods of financing same made by a NERSICA committee composed of 
members from many trading areas all over the country, has disclosed the 
following facts: 

1. There is an urgent need in almost very major city for a simplified program 
that will truly encourage renewal activities. The present program is so en- 
cumbered with the multitude of requirements and redtape that only in rare 
instances is it being used. 

2. Although the provisions under section 220, at the time it was made avail- 
able, appeared to be a workable program, experience has shown that the great 
variety of building codes, the lack of enforcement of some, the inability to pro- 
vide facilities for the displaced families and the many requirements on the part 
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of the local municipal government, in order to obtain certification, has prevented 
any extensive use of this program. 

3. The fact that only a few communities have been approved for financing 
under section 221 demonstrates that this program is of little value. 

As a result, it seems apparent that our present progra mfor the rehabilitation 
of slums and blighted areas is of such a long-range nature that new slums or 
blighted areas are coming into existence in the fringe or adjacent areas faster 
than slum areas are being eliminated. Therefore, it appears to us imperative 
that some program be created that will make possible neighborhood reconstruc- 
tion in these adjacent areas. We believe this would serve a double purpose, 
inasmuch as it would not only prevent new slums, but would make it possible 
for many cities to have their present problem or slum areas certified by providing 
a means of taking care of the dislocation problem of the displaced families in 
these areas. 

Contractors and builders have the facilities and know-how to rehabilitate 
the deteriorated housing in these areas. If a way were to be provided for 
financing these jobs, this would supply better and healthier housing on a much 
broader scale than is now posible and do so long before it would be necessary for 
the Government to step in with its cumbersome slum clearance program. 

Most owners in these areas who, although almost invariably in the low-income 
bracket, are ready and willing to bring their homes up to modern standards of 
livability, but unfortunately, the monthly payments for same is so high that 
they are unable to do so under present short-term financing 

The first step in this program is to provide some form of financing these 
extensive and essential repairs, modernization, and alterations. Therefore, in 
order to adequately serve a substantial percentage of the need for protecting 
and improving the basic livablity and utility of our American homes, we 
respectfully submit for your consideration a copy of our suggestion for a 
rehabilitation mortgage to be included under FHA title II 


NEW York, N, Y., January 6, 1958, 
Re hearings on slum clearance. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RAINS: I would like to formally request that hearings on 
potential legislation to improve slum clearance laws be held at the city of New 
York and that residents and commercial tenants affected by slum clearance and 
civie organizations be invited to appear and give testimony at such hearings. 
It is also my request that these hearings be well advertised in advance so that 
ample representation may be made by individuals having some experience with 
this subject in the city of New York 

The city of New York has had the most extensive experience in this field and 
has the greatest amount of slums of any city in the United States. Many of the 
residents of the city and commercial tenants as well as civic-minded individuals 
and organizations have not seen eye-to-eye with the policy of the city of New 
York on many occasions. I am detailing below some of the charges that have 
been made against this program which merit some consideration and study at 
first hand: 

1. The policy of slum clearance in New York City has in effect been a policy 
of slum transference and that although the individual slum may have been 
cleared, the process of reducing the overall slum position of the city has not 
been improved. 

2. Minority groups have suffered substantially because of the slum clearance 
programs in that overall limited availability for minority groups in private 
housing have forced many of these families into werse slums 

3. The policy of permitting relocation into slum areas is one that is totally 
unfair to the dislocated tenants. 

4. The slum clearance program is not a positive one to improve conditions 
for people living in slum areas. They are looked upon secondarily in terms of 
relocation instead of primarily in terms of housing improvement 

5. The policy of slum clearance has in effect sometimes put people living in 
cesirable housing into public housing projects to the exclusion of others living 
in worse housing but not in project areas 
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G. In terms of relocation both the Federal and city governments have not con- 
sidered the decency, safety, and sanitary qualities of the neighborhoods to which 
people are relocated and thus do not essentially grant the relocated tenant a 
proper environment 

7. The policy of slum clearance in the city of New York tends to destroy com- 
plete neighborhoods disregarding customs, mores, {re ndships and associations 
of the residents and scattering them in a relocation process to the four winds. 

8. The policy of not paying goodwill for business tenants and particularly 
| dl laced often leads to the financial ruin of what was 
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a self-supporting businessman 
9 The arbitrary figure of $2,500, for moving expenses is not a just method of 
compensation and not realistic. It is unfair to penalize a concern that might 
have to pay $100,000 for example for moving expenses by limiting them to a figure 
which has no comparison to their costs 
10. The Housing and Home 





‘inance Agency of the Federal Government plays 


too little a part in the overall program particularly in terms of the supervisory 
nature of the entire operation. Too much reliance is placed upon local ad 
ministration which often may be subject to political influences that mitigate 
against the publie good There is too little power given to the Federal Agency 
to actually curb undesirable practice 

11. Recourse is left to the courts by and large to protect the rights of the in- 
dividuals affected by slum clearance Despite very beautiful plans on paper 
too many times the reside have had to resort to the courts to protect them 
selves where the city pervising el ! failed 





[t is respectfully requested that this communication be placed before your 


committee and that serious action be given in accordance with the request made 
herein I would appreciate hearit rom you at the earliest opportunity 
Very truly yours, 
HARRIS L. PRESENT, 
(") pre Ver York Citu Connell ¢ Hous ng Relocation Practices 
Civry OF WARWICK, R L., January 3, 1958, 
Hon. A R : 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency, Subcommittee on Housing, 


House Office Building, Washington, 1). ¢ 
DrarR CONGRESSMAN RAINS: The accompanying statement of Support for con 
tinuance of the Federal slum clearance and urban renewal program under title 
lof the Housing Act of 1949 has my unqualitied endorsement 
Unfortunately I will not be able to testify personally at the hearing on Jan- 
uary &, 1958, but let me express my deep concern and interest in the furtherance 
of the program 
My personal belief is that communities which have not had urban renewal 
programs should have priority in the allocation of funds. Communities such 
as our city of Warwick with a population of 60,000 persons have problems of in- 
cipient blight d slums which are real and of vital concern to the communities. 
Through such programs wiil be modest in comparison to programs of major 
urban centers, the impact and ramification of these programs will be as im 
portant as it isin the great metropolitan centers 
I urge you as chairman of the Subcommittee on Housing to exert your efforts 
for this vitally needed program and I extend my personal appreciation to you 
for your continued interest and efforts in behalf of this program 
Very truly yours, 





RAYMOND E. Stone, Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND E. STONE, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF WARWICK, R. I 


Warwick, R. I., is a community of 60,000 persons in the metropolitan urban 
ized area of Providence 

The problem of slums, of incipient blight in whole sections of communities is 
not solely contained in the central cities of the metropolitan area. Our city 
of Warwick has felt the impact of the phenomenal decentralization of popula 
tion from the central city of Providence. While the major impact to Warwick 
has been in the new housing developments, the older sections of the city have 
felt the impact of the outward migration of population. In these older areas, 
substandard homes and dwellings now threaten other areas. These pockets of 
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blight threaten the viability of our community where so much of our economic 
base is residential property. 

The curtailment of the urban renewal program at this time would mean that 
communities of our size and class would not have had the full opportunity to 
develop comprehensive plans for redevelopment and hence for participation 
in the program. 

At the present time, Warwick is completing the preliminary but necessary 
prerequisites of the urban renewal program and will submit an application for 
participation in the program during the coming year. 

We urge the recognition of the problems facing many of the medium-sized 
communities in the outlying sections of the central city with the financial bur 
dens of rapidly expanding populations and the concomitant expanding required 
municipal services. These communities, including our own, have lacked the 
services of large technical staffs to carry out the program of urban renewal. 
Thus, smaller and medium-sized communities have not had the full opportu- 
nity of participation in the program. Any curtailment of the program will 
severely penalize these communities. 

We are pleased to note the increased emphasis on the rehabilitation and 
conservation aspects of urban renewal and we urge the reexamination of the 
adequacy of sections 220 and 221 of the Housing Act in achieving the objec 
tives of rehabilitation. 

We urge the continuance of urban renewal program and urge the allocation of 
sufficient sums to maintain the present scope of the program. 


NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE Co., 
Vewark, N. J., June 3, 1957. 
Hon. H. J. ADDONIZIO, 
Vember of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ADDONIZIO: Being a resident of Newark, I am sure you 
are aware of the “New” in Newark—new industry, new office buildings, new 
housing developments, a bigger Port Newark—in fact, a new skyline and fresh 
horizons. 

The city government, the residents and the businessmen of Newark, are vitally 
interested in a better, more productive Newark. Great strides have been made 
in removing much of our obsolescent fixed plant, but a lot of modernization work 
remains. 

Mayor Carlin and the mayor’s economic development committee (18 business- 
men and labor leaders) are very much interested in redevelopment of the 70-acre 
area west of the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. Studies have shown that por 
tions of this area do not qualify for Federal financial assistance under the pro 
visions of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, as now written. The 70 acres 
are not predominantly residential in character and cannot appropriately be 
redeveloped predominantly residentially. This area does not qualify under 
present law, and is therefore penalized, principally because of partial clearing 
of obsolete residential facilities in the past, thereby providing parking areas 
and other more appropriate usage. 

Therefore, section 110 (cc) of the Federal Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
would have to be broadened before Federal funds could be allocated to Newark 
to cover part of the cost of redevelopment. 

Attached for your consideration is a proposed amendment to the Housing Act 
which has the full backing of Mayor Carlin and the mayor’s economic develop 
ment committee. The effect of this amendment would be to make a small 
amount of Federal funds available for commercial redevelopment areas. This 
amendment would be fundamental for redevelopment of areas of mixed use in 
Newark and other large cities of the country. 

I would like to ask your advice on this matter, particularly as to whether 
vou consider such an amendment to be appropriate and if you would consider 
introducing and guiding such legislation in the House. I have also written to 
Senator Case and Representative Widnall, as members of the Banking Com 


mittees in the Senate and House, about this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL HovusIne Act OF 1949, AS AMENDED 


Explanation: Matter enclosed in brackets would be deleted from present law. 
Matter italicized would be added to present law. 

Section 110 (c) is amended as follows: 
Provided, That, where such an area which is not clearly predominantly resi- 
dential in character contains a substantial number of [slum,] blighted, de- 
teriorated, or deteriorating [dwellings or other living accommodations] struc- 
tures or vacannt land areas which because of obsolele platting, diversity of 
ownership, deterioration of structures or of site improvements, or otherwise, 
substantially impairs or arrests the sound growth of the community and the 
redevelopment [the elimination] of which would tend to promote the public 
health, safety, and social or economic welfare of the locality involved and such 
area is not appropirate for predominantly residential uses, the Administrator 
may extend financial assistance for such a project, but the aggregate of the 
capital grants made pursuant to this title with respect to such projects shall 
not exceed [10] 20 per centum of the total amount of capital grants authorized 
by this title. 


KERN COUNTY PROPERTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION, ING., 
Bakersfield, Calif., January 8, 1958. 
Congressman ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RAINS: I am attaching for the record of your hearings a 
statement representing the views of the Kern County Property Owners Associa- 
tion, Inc., the Residential and Suburban Taxpayers League, Inc., Madison Club 
and the Apartment House Association of Fresno, Inc., of Fresno Calif., and the 
South Bunker Hill Property Owners Association of Los Angeles." 

In behalf of these organizations may I express our appreciation for the cour- 
tesy of having this statement accepted for the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSIE I. LANNING, 
Secretary and Legislative Representative. 


STATEMENT OF JESSIE I. LANNING, SECRETARY AND LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
KERN COUNTY PROPERTY OWNERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The following statement represents the views of the Kern County Property 
Owners Association, Inc., in Bakersfield, Calif., the Residential and Suburban 
Taxpayers League, Inc., Madison Club, and the Apartment House Association 
of Fresno, Inc., of Fresno, Calif., and the South Bunker Hill Property Owners 
Association of Los Angeles. 

Our memberships are made up principally of homeowners and owners of 
rental property. We are a small segment of the national economy, but we feel 
our thinking is representative of that of similar organizations which we have 
contacted in the State of California. Homeowners do not as a rule have the 
opportunity to express their views directly to congressional committees. How- 
ever, there is a general feeling of insecurity in the far corners of the Nation 
among the so-called little people and we believe there will be a more vocal par 
ticipation of the grassroots in National Government in the future. 

The Los Angeles County taxpayers have made their dissatisfaction known in 
regard to the excessive cost of county and city government and the raising of 
property valuations. The same thing is about to happen in Kern and many 
other counties of our State. The cost of Kern County government to the little 
taxpayers is such that at least 7,000 of them will be unable to pay their local 
ad valorem tax for the 1957-58 fiscal year. What they will be able to do about 
their State and Federal taxation we do not know. 

We feel the high cost of government is caused by the fact that government 
has entered more fields than it can successfully handle. In private enterprise, 
even the best niatnaged corporations sometimes overextend themselves and have 
to take time out for reorganization and retrenchment. Our National Govern 
ment has arrived at such a time 
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We suggest that Federal Government confine itself to the true functions set 
forth in the original documents of our country and leave all other matters to 
the States and to the people. This is the time for courage—it will take courage. 
People have said, “This is election year so the Congress will have to give the 
































people what they want.” It would be efreshing chat if this year the 
gentlemen oO 1e Congress would have the courage to give the Nation what the 
people back home want. They want a return to normalcy in government They 
do not want any more federally controlled programs And they would like to 
keep a republic. The mad dash g nment is taki ward another m of 
government gives us a great deal of concern if we are going to havea welfare 
State or a |] Luc! , then let the peo] to the pol nd change ou ti 
cles of incorporation if they will. Let’s not masquerade as a republi 

In the last session of the California Legislature we unsuc fully opposed 

e lopment and urban renewal legislation. The Congress appropriated 
i n for this program last vear even though it was considered the most 

dispensable of the budget items Chis ve LCTION, the organization pushing 
urban renewal, has announced tl] t i k for SG6 billion We feel that 
nothi Should be appro] tt redeve l id urban il 

T ilifornia s ite on b ‘ s in one s ords to the 
eirect that ne 1 bil i n or dete Sy } { ire S 7% 1oOn 
of government This section has I ed in the I i ur 
opinio? tha 1 ~ nconstitu Bb I $ h of th il : i ean 1 be 
considered th enovy l pl omes ir N mn itizens is 
i Tunctio1 ol ! Fede |] Governmen j l \ det hat our defense 
program bo aownD nd othe mie! ( l ents have ffered 
when 1e ¢ ess concerns 1tse ] te! that belong to the States at 
best, and, in our opinion, truly belong to the local government and to the 
individual 

The eminent domain provisions in the Redevelopment and Urban 
Acts are large. Eminent domain is sunlly meant to be the conden 
private property for public Not sou ley pment TI { 
taking of private property for ] ali¢ It esile by tl Redevelonment 
Agency need not be adve1 i \ eed me take the highest id 
There is more opportunity for misuse ol wer in this one statute than in any 


other. But that is beside the point The point is that the upkeep of the 














property ol a non Fresno or Los Logele or Bakersfi 1 is not ne 
concern of the Nati rhninent We re ectfully irge you gentlemen to 
refuse any appropr t 1 fi Fildes aati iin geile: 4 
ernment up in business in opposition to * taxpayer who foots the bill 

The public-housing program comes up for extension this year. The usual 
pressures to continue and expand t are evident It is our he pe that you will 
not provide ways and means for the expansion of Gove ment in this field 

We respectfully urge you to reserve to yourselves tl » legislative powers 
that you have reling! ished. Such ac nh we 0 if ou ith the necessary 
authority to give all of us the protectio rig gua iteed ler the basic 
documents of our country If you do this, the restlessness of the little people 
would subside and we could look fo ird to the future th confidence 

CiITy-WHIDpDE ¢ ( ( B | Hlo ( 
Vew Yor VF Se aru 10,19 
Hon RAINS, 
Chairman, Subcommitte mm Housing. Banking and Cu enen Committers 
House of Re presente J) 

Dear Mr. Rains: We would like to reg t that there be hearir in the 
city of New York on the subject of changes in legislation to improve the title I 
program. As the basis for this request are the findings contained in the en 
closed booklet, New York City’s Slum Clearance Committes A Critical Study. 
which indicates that new safeguards must be evolved to prevent abuses in 
what is basical a good and beneficial A he on the subject onl 
enable tenants nd businessmen’s orga itions which ve had direct « tact 
with the program, as well as other civic organizations and leaders, to have the 
opportunity to diseuss the program, it veakne ( d ho if ilclsbe 


improved 


The increasing awareness and self-education in housing problems on the part 


of intelligent persons who have involved themselves in the title I program, 
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combined with a growing general dissatisfaction on the part of the public with 
the way in which the law is being administered in New York City have been 
given a hostile reception by a city administration which regards all public 
protest and even intelligent criticism as harassment. 

We therefore respectfully request such a hearing, and that the Critical Study 
and this request for a hearing be read into the record of the proceedings of 
your subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 
CAROLINE Roest, Secretary. 


CITY WIDE COUNCIL FOR BETTER HOUSING, 
New York, N. Y., January 10, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN McEWAN, 
Lrecutive Director, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. McEwan: We are enclosing five copies of New York City’s Slum 
Clearance Committee: A Critical Study, which we would appreciate your dis- 
tributing to the members of the subcommittee. A letter has been sent to Mr. 
Albert Rains requesting a hearing in New York City on the subject of changes 
in legislation to improve the title I program, based on findings contained in the 
critical study. 

We request that the critical study, as well as the letter asking for the hearing, 
be read into the record of the proceedings of the subcommittee. 

Very truly yours, 
CAROLINE Roest, Secretary. 


NEW YORK CITY’S SLUM CLEARANCE COMMITTEE: A CRITICAL STUDY 
$v the Citywide Council for Better Housing 


Cooperating members: Gramercy Neighbors, Harlem Housing and Tenants 
Group, Lincoln Square Chamber of Commerce, Lincoln Square Residents Com 
mittee, Queensboro Hill Community Chureh, Seward Park Site Tenants and 
Businessmen Committee, Yorkville Save-Our-Homes Comittee, and Washington 
Square Neighbors. 

PREFACE 


On June 18, 1957, New York City Councilman Daniel S. Weiss introduced the 
following Resolution No. 1027 before the city council : 

“Whereas the residents, landowners and business people in the area of the 
proposed Gramercy Park title I project (from the north side of 24th Street, to 
the south side of 27th Street, and from the west side of 2d Avenue to the east 
side of 3d Avenue) are in fear of losing their homes and businesses, and of the 
disruption of their community life ; and 

“Whereas the proposed destruction of said neighborhood is stated to be based 
upon its being a blighted or slum area, while a true survey would establish that 
it is in fact not a blighted or slum area ; and 

“Whereas it is the understanding that the Gramercy Park area and other like 
areas have been designated by the slum clearance committee as slums for reascus 
not within the meaning of the National Housing Act, nor for the purpose of serv- 
ing the needs of the people ; and 

“Whereas the owners of property in the contemplated Gramercy Park title | 
area have voluntarily expended certain moneys for the purpose of making im- 
provements which are presently in progress, which improvements are designed 
to prevent this neighborhood from becoming a blighted or slum area: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the city council appoint a committee to make a thorough, 
detailed, and factual study of New York City housing problems, with a view of 
formulating a housing program designed to better meet the needs of the people; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That, until such program is formulated, the slum clearance com- 
mittee be requested to await the results of said study before taking further steps 
which might tend toward the destruction of existing so-called slum areas which 
are not in fact slum areas.” 

This resolution No, 1027, and the factual material which we present, fully docu 
mented, here in this study, represent the culmination of more than a year’s 
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intensive study of the policies and procedures of the mayor’s committee on slum 
clearance, which committee was created to plan and carry out a program designed 
to ameliorate New York City’s slum conditions. Federal, State, and city funds, as 
well as private capital, have been involved in this program. The mayor's com- 
mittee has failed to serve the needs of the people of the city of New York, and it 
has failed to function within the terms and intentions of the National Housing 
Act. New York City has consequently been subjected to a housing program 
characterized by scandal, haphazardness, and heartlessness. 

The mayor’s committee has not cleared slums. Rather is has merely shifted 
slums. The committee operates in a haze of semisecrecy resulting in a low 
level of confidence among business people and landowners. Expediency, rather 
than a sound plan which would meet the needs of the people of the city seems 
to impel committee decisions. 

Housing which is announced and advertised as “‘low-middle-income housing” 
becomes in the building high rental housing. Low-middle-income housing is in 
desperately short supply, and the situation will worsen if widespread demolition 
of dwellings well suited to rehabilitation is permitted to continue. 

Relocation of site tenants has been so badly handled as to constitute a real 
danger to the community. Further, the committee’s efforts intended to benefit 
the city in the matter of real estate taxes have indeed lost the city important tax 
revenues. 

The failures of the mayor’s committee which we deal with here in this study 
have occasioned nationwide criticism. Housing and Home Finance Commis- 
sioner Albert M. Cole appealed publicly to Mayor Wagner in the strongest terms 
in regard to misrepresentations made by Chairman Robert Moses. Local groups 
elsewhere in the country have resented the committee’s procedures on the 
sound basis that New York’s failure jeopardizes their own efforts; efforts that 
have been successful because these communities have a workable total housing 
plan. 

Throughout New York City many individuals and organizations have joined 
in an effort to correct the disastrous results of the committee’s misguided 
activity and to fight for a housing program which will really meet New York’s 
needs. 

This study, which is hoped will be added to from time to time, had been pre- 
pared to better acquaint all those interested in the city’s needs with the nature 
of the problem we face. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1957. 
PART I. NEW YORK CITY'S CURRENT HOUSING SITUATION 


Mayor Robert F. Wagner, writing in March of 1955 to FHA Administrator Cole 
about housing conditions in New York City said: 

“It is obvious that we cannot solve our housing problem in New York until we 
solve the problem of our slums, until we in one way or another replace or bring 
up to minimum standards of decency the almost half million substandard units 
that now exist in this city.”’? 

Today New York is indeed faced with what Mayor Wagner so aptly calls “‘s 
housing problem of awesome magnitude, in large part the sorry heritage of 
almost two decades of depression and war.” * Because of its large legacy of badly 
substandard homes, its huge population, and the continued immigration of low- 
income families, New York has a greater need for a modern, adequate housing 
program than any other city in the United States. Despite this overwhelming 
need, housing in the city has failed to keep pace with the rest of the Nation. 

In the 10-year period 1945-55 only 283,120 dwelling units were placed under 
construction in the city... Since some of these dwellings replaced buildings 
demolished to clear the sites, the net increase was only 274,100 housing units.* 
These dwelling units started in New York City came to 35.8 per 1,000 of the 
1 Robert F. Wagner, Workable Program * * * An Official Plan for Dealing With Slums 
ona a the City of New York, Charles Francis Press, New York. March 1955, p. 2. 

eLewrence J. Kaplan and Edward Schwartzman, Housing Trends in New York City, 
1946-55, Construction Review, January 1957, p. 2. 

‘ Thid. 
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city’s 1950 population, approximately half the national average of 71.3 per 
1,000 of the 1950 population.® Of the city’s five boroughs only one, Queens, had an 
increase greater than the national average (see table I). 

Not only was building in New York City far below the national average, it was 
also sharply below the city’s own pace of the twenties, when about 3 times 
as many dwelling units were started as in the 10 years ending 1955.° In a re- 
cent report to the United States Senate Subcommittee on Housing, Mayor 
Wagner pointed out the seriousness of this failure of residential construction 
to keep pace with the city’s growth. 

“Residential construction, including public housing,” the mayor reported, “has 
averaged only 28,000 units annually over the past 10 years. This is grossly 
inadequate to meet the needs of the city.” ‘ New York, as a result, is now suffer- 
ing from a severe housing shortage. The vacancy rate for tenements in Man- 
hattan fell from 16 percent in 1944 to 0.1 percent in 1955.5 Governor Averell 
Harriman in his special message to the State legislature on reat controls, 
reported : 


TABLE I.—Dwelling units started in relation to population, 1946-55 


Dwelling units 

Area Dwelling units started per 
tarted, 1946-55 1,000 of 1950 

population 


nited States, total nonfarm 10, 743, 600 71.3 
New York City, total 283, 120 35 
Bronx 42, 320 29. : 
Brooklyn 58, O90 
Manhattan 59, 720 
Queens 117, 27 





Richmond oh » 5,7 


Source: Lawrence J. Kaplan and Edward Schwartzman, Housing Trends in New York City, 1946-55 
Construction Review, January 1957, p. 2 


“Existence of a severe shortage of shelter in New York and its suburbs is 
conceded by many groups * * *. For all apartments in Manhattan, the real 
estate board reported a vacancy ratio of 0.4 percent in October 1955. According 
to census figures, the vacancy rate in large apartments located in the New York 
City metropolitan area is by far the lowest in the Nation. For metropolitan 
areas nationwide, 4 percent of rental properties with 100 or more dwelling units 
(exclusive of public housing) were vacant in May 1955. The figure for the New 
York City metropolitan area was only 1 percent. Nor is there a surplus in 
new construction. The vacancy rate reported by the Real Estate Board of New 
York in October 1955, for privately constructed rental apartments in postwar 
buildings in Manhattan was less than one-half of 1 percent.” ° 

This shortage is especially severe in controlled housing. According to a 
more recent survey of the real estate board, the vacancy rate in controlled apart- 
ments in Manhattan fell from 0.4 percent in October 1955 to 0.3 percent in 
October 1956."° This occurred despite a rise in the overall vacancy rate from 
0.4 percent to 1.2 percent in the same period, due to the overwhelming majority 
of vacancies (82 percent) being concentrated in the relatively new units even 
though these united constituted only 29 percent of Manhattan’s competitive 
dwelling units. (See table IT.) 


© Ibid. 

* Ibid., ae © 

‘Subcommittee on Housing of the Committee on Banking and Currency, United States 
Senate, Income and Housing, United States Government Printing Office, January 24, 1957, 
p. 20. 

* Averell Harriman, Special Message on Rent Controls, New York Times, January 24, 
1957. 

® Thid. 

*Real Estate Board of New York, Competitive Apartment Buildings in Manhattan, 
Qcecupancy Surity, Apartment Series No, 45, October 1956, pt. 1. 
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TABLE II.—Vacancies and vacancy rates in competitive apartment buildings, 
Manhattan, Oct. 1, 1956, and Oct. 1, 1955 


Oct. 1, 1956 Oct. 1, 1955 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Dwelling units surveyed_- 91, 830 100.0 88, 238 100.0 
Pre-1947 units_ 65, 640 71.0 68, O72 78.0 
Postwar units__ 26, 190 29. 0 20, 166 22.0 
Vacancies. 1, 098 100. 0 324 100.0 
Pre-1947 units__ 187 18.0 253 78.0 
Postwar units_- 901 82. 0 71 22.0 
Overall vacancy rate _- 1,2 4 
Pre-1947 units 3 4 
Postwar units__. 3.4 4 


Source: The Real Estate Board of New York, Competitive Apartment Buildings in Manhattan, Oc- 
cupancy Survey, Apartment Series No. 45, October 1956, pt. I. 


This indicates that most available private housing in Manhattan is beyond 
the reach of the average New Yorker, who cannot afford the rents charged in 
the postwar buildings. 

The public housing situation is not better. Though 85,600 publicly owned 
dwelling units were started in New York City in the 1l-year period 1946-56," 
the demand for this type of housing far exceeded the supply. In 1953, for in- 
stance, only 22 percent of all eligible applicants were admitted to public housing 
projects ; in 1954 only 24 percent were admitted; in 1955, only 26 percent; and 
in 1956, only 22 percent.” Approximately 39,000 eligible families could not gain 
admittance to public projects in 1953; 48,000 in 1954; 38,000 in 1955; and 44,000 
in 1956." (See table III.) 


TABLE III.—Public housing supply and demand, 1953-56 


1953 1954 1955 1956 

Eligible families : 50, 342 63, 237 51, 948 55, 943 
Newly completed apartments (5, 522 (8, 866 (6, 199) (5, 392 
Vacated apartments 5, 724 (6, 487 (7, 488 (7, 028) 
Families admitted - 11, 246 15, 353 13, 687 12, 420 
Eligible families not admitted 39, 096 17, 884 38, 281 43, 523 
Percent of families admitted 22.3 24.3 2h. 2 22.2 
Newly eligible families per every newly completed apartment 9.1 7.1 8.4 10. 4 

| Not all families applying for public housing meet eligibility requirements. The number of applicants, 
therefore, is somewhat higher than the number of eligible familie In 1953, of all applicants processed, 89 
percent were found eligible; in 1954, 90 percent; in 1955, 90 percent and in 1956, 93 percent Ihe totals were 
61,496 applicants in 1953; 75,087 in 1954; 63,080 in 1955; and 66,363 in 1956. Not all of these processed in the 


same year. 


Source: New York City Housing Authority 


This gap between the huge demand for public housing on the one hand and 
the limited supply on the other has been widening during the last 3 years. In 
1954, for instance, there was one new apartment for every 7.1 newly eligible 
families, while in 1956 there was only one for every 10.4 families. If this trend 
continues, an eligible family may have to wait from 5 to 10 years for admission. 

Despite this need for both private and public housing, total public and private 
housing starts in 1956 were about 20 percent below the 1955 level.“ They were 
at only half the rate of 1949, the peak post World War II years.” With this slow 
pace of construction, slums threaten to spread at a rate faster than they are 
being destroyed. As Mayor Wagner has pointed out, at this “reduced level of 
private construction, we face the prospect of once again slipping backward.” * 

This danger demands a searching evaluation of New York City’s housing 
policies. This study is an evaluation of the progress of one of the city’s agencies, 
the Committee on Slum Clearance, which was created for the purpose of coordi- 
nating the city’s program with that of the Federal Government under title I of 
the National Housing Act of 1949. 





“Kaplan and Schwartzman, op. cit., p. 6: U. S. Department of Labor Press Release, 
February 25, 1957 

= New York Housing Authority. 

18 Thid. 

“4 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, New York Regional Office, press 
release, February 25, 1957. 

5 Kanlan and Schwartzman, op. cit., p. 6 

36 Robert F. Wagner, op. cit., p. 2. 
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Il. THE NEW YORK CITY MASTER PLAN 


Subsection (¢) of section 101 of title I of the Federal Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, makes the following stipulation : 

“No contract shall be entered into for any loan or capital grant under this 
title * * * unless (1) there is presented to the Administrator by the locality a 
workable program (which shali include an official plan of action as it exists 
from time to time, for effectively dealing with the problem of urban slums and 
blight within the community and for the establishment and preservation of a 
well-planned community with well-organized residential neighborhoods of decent 
homes and suitable living environment for adequate family life) for utilizing 
appropriate private and public resources to eliminate, and prevent the develop- 
ment or spread of, slums and urban blight, to encourage needed urban rehabilita- 
tion, to provide for the redevelopment of blighted, deteriorated, or slum 
areas * * *,” 

Under the provisions of this law, the New York City Planning Commission 
adopted on December 30, 1954 a plan, officially entitled “Master Plan of Sections 
Containing Areas Suitable for Development and Redevelopment.” This master 
plan, along with 42 other exhibits, was submitted by Mayor Wagner to FHA 
Administrator Cole in March 1955." 

Under the plan nearly 7,400 acres have been placed in sections “containing 
substandard and insanitary areas suitable for clearance, replanning, reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation for predominantly residential use.’ Almost every con- 
ceivable type of neighborhood is included in these sections. 

The plan includes, for instance, the six-block area bounded by West 118th 
Street, Sth Avenue, West 115th Street, and Morningside Avenue. The 1950 
housing census showed that 71 percent of the dwelling units here had either 
no private bath or running water or were in a dilapidated state; 71 percent had 
no running water or were dilapidated: and 6 percent were overcrowded; that 
is, they housed more than 1.51 persons per room.” 

The plan also contains the area between East 27th Street, Second Avenue, 
Kast 24th Street, and Third Avenue. In this area, which is the site of the pro- 
posed Gramercy Park project, 81 percent of the dwelling units had no private 
bath, or no running water, or were dilapidated ; 17 percent had no running water 


or were dilapidated ; and 5 percent were overcrowded.” (See table IV.) 
TABLE 1V.—Characteristics of selected areas considered suitable for clearance, 


replanning, reconstruction, and rehabilitation for predominantly residential 
use, 1950 


No private 
Area Number of; bath,no Norunning) 1.51 or more 
num- Section boundaries dwelling running water or persons 
her units ? water or | dilapidated! per room 


dilapidated 


Percent Percent Percent 
M-3 W. 118, W. 115, 8th Ave., Morningside Ave 1, 500 71.3 71.0 6.4 
M-10 E. 27, 3d Ave., E. 24, 2d Ave 1,477 30.9 16.9 5.0 


i City Planning Commission, Master plan map RS-5M 
2U. 8S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 United States Census of Housing, Man- 
hattan Borough, New York City, Block Statistics, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1952. 


Thus, the plan includes areas in varying degrees of deterioration. It includes 
some such as the neighborhood bounded by West 115th and 118th Streets and 
Kighth and Morningside Avenues, which are almost totally blighted, and others, 
such as the section bounded by East 24th and 27th Streets and Second and Third 
Avenues, in which the overwhelming majority of dwelling units are in relatively 
zood condition 

Not only has the Planning Commission lumped together, for possible redevelop- 
ment, neighborhoods ranging from the worst possible slums to relatively good 


7 Public Law 560, 83d Cong. ; 68 Stat. 90, 623 

1%’ Robert F. Wagner, op. cit. 

*New York City Planning Commission, Master Plan of Sections Containing Areas Suit- 

le for Development and Redevelopment, New York, December 30, 1954. 

"TT. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 United States Census of 
Housing, Manhattan Borough, New York City, Block Statistics, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 1952. 

21 Ibid. 
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communities, but it has also failed to set up a schedule of priorities, defining 


which type of neighborhood should be developed first, which type second, and il 
so forth. The attitude of the Planning Commission is stated as follows: b 
“It is of course not intended that every parcel of land within the sections d 
| shown on the proposed plan should be cleared and redeveloped. The proposed d 
plan is intended to serve as a guide in efforts to eliminate or improve unsafe, W 
insahitary, improperly planned and other deteriorated areas and to provide s 


decent homes in environments conducive to better living conditions. The areas 
shown on the map could be developed by either public or private agencies for all I 
income groups.” ~ 
In other words. the master plan does not stipulate that the “public or private 
agencies” must start with the worst areas first. It does not even guarantee 
that these will ever be “cleared and readeveloped.” Despite the fact that the 
1 National Housing Act requires “an official plan of action * * * for effectively 
| dealing with the problems of urban slums and blight within the community” 
{italic ours], New York City has no such plan. Instead of drawing up an effec- 
tive plan with priorities and guarantees, it has merely delineated numerous 
sections of the city as “substandard and insanitary areas suitable for clearance, j b 
replanning, reconstruction and rehabilitation for predominantly residential use.” \ 
In addition, an area scheduled for redevelopment apparently does not have to 
be within the sections outlined in the plan. Despite the fact that the Planning 
Commission claims to have provided the public on December 30, 1954 with “an 1 
1 inventory of major blighted areas in the city,” except those of “less than four 
| blocks in extent,’ ” the committee in its progress report of April 16, 1956, re- 
vealed that it then was contemplating the redevelopment of areas which were 


not among those listed as blighted. The Manhattan areas included: Battery L 
} Park, Mid-Harlem, Riverside-Amsterdam and Central Park-Amsterdam.” | 


Mid-Harlem was added to the plan on November 21, 1956, seven months after 


the issuance of the progress report; Battery Park on December 19, 1956, eight t 

months later; while Riverside-Amsterdam and Central Park-Amsterdam had t 

not been included by January 14, 1957, nine months later.” g 

i The relationship between the plan and the program of the committee is shown I 
! in table V. 

] 

TABLE V.—Time elapsed between inclusion of an area in progress report of com- I 

mittee on slum clearance on Apr. 16, 1956, and inclusion in master plan of I 

city planning commission C 


Date included between t 
Area Dwelling) Blocks? Master plan section in mastei progress 
units ! No plan report and 
inclusion i 
master plan 





| Time elapsed I 








/ Mid-Harlem ; 2, 000 8 | M-1 Nov. 21, 1956 | 7 months i 
‘| Battery Park 5 0 6 M-19 Dec 19, 1956 8 month ; ( 
i Riverside-Amsterdam 1, 300 9 | Not included as of Jan. 14, 1957 ; ( 
: Central Park-Amsterdam 7- 2, 800 20 Ge... do i 
Total_- 6, 100 13 
] 
| 1 Committee on slum clearance, Title I Slum Clearance Progress, Tabard Press, New York, Apr. 16, 1956, ' 
p. 23. : . 
j 2U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 United States Census of Housing, Man- f 
i; hattan Borough, New York City Block Statistics, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1952 
/ 3’ City planning commission, master plan map RS-5M. i 
/ 4 West 135th St., Sth Ave., West 125th St., 8th Ave. Boundaries of areas were not defined in progress ' : 
E report but were deduced from subsequent announcements of the committee. 1950 census indicated that 


there were 1,702 dwelling units in area. 

5 South St., Water St., Whitehail St., and Coenties Slip. Boundaries of areas were not defined in progress ] 
report but were deduced from subsequent announcements of the committee. 1950 census indicated that 
there were 3 dwelling units in the area. 

6 West 86th St., West 83d St., Riverside Dr. Boundaries of areas were not defined in progress report but 
were deducted from subsequent announcements of the commission. 1950 census indicated that there were 
4,349 dwelling units in the area. 

7 West 97th St., Amsterdam Ave., West 87th St., Riverside Dr. Boundaries of areas were not defined in 


HY progress report but were deduced from subsequent announcements of the housing authority and the plan- 
i ning commission. Originally scheduled for demolition, the area is now being studied for possible rehabilita- 
| tion. The 1950 census indicated that it contained 11,840 dwelling units. 

’ 22 New York City Planning Commission, op. cit., p. 3. 


23 Tbid., p. 2. 

% Committee on Slum Clearance, title I, Slum Clearance Progress, Tabard Press, New 
A York, April 16, 1956, p. 22. 

2% New York City Planning Commission, Master Plan Map. RS-5 M; Receipt No. 2011. 
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At least 4 neighborhoods, totaling 48 blocks, were not included in the plan’s 
inventory of major blighted areas in Manhattan at the time they were listed 
by the committee as sites for possible future development. Comprising 6,100 
dwelling units and covering almost 48 acres, they contained 40 percent of all 
dwelling units and 30 percent of all acreage in Manhattan which the committee 
was considering for possible future redevelopment on April 16, 1956. This is 
shown in table VI. 


TaBLe VI.—Percentage of dwelling units and acreage listed for possible future 
development by the committee before inclusion in plan, Manhattan, Apr. 16, 


1956 
| 
All areas listed | 
All areas listed |for possible future} Percentage not 
jfor possible future] redevelopment | included in plan 
| redevelopment | not included in 
plan 

Dwelling unit 15, 426 6, 100 39.5 
Acre 142.0 42. 6 30.0 


Source: Committee on slum clearance, Title I Slum Clearance Progress, Tabard Press, New York, Apr, 
16, 1956, p. 23. 


By selecting such a large portion of its proposed projects in areas outside the 
plan, the committee has reduced an admittedly limited plan to a meaningless 
nonentity. The plan does not even serve as “a guide in efforts to eliminate or 
improve unsafe, insanitary, improperly planned and other deteriorated areas.” 

Instead of a planned slum clearance program, there seems to be a conglomera- 
tion of projects chosen with little or no relationship to the plan, even though 
the plan contains 7,400 acres, an area over half the size of Manhattan, which 
seemingly should provide more than ample space for all of the committee’s 
projects. 

Not only is this procedure in apparent violation of the spirit of the National 
Housing Act, but it may also stand as a barrier te successful slum clearance 
program. The inadequacy of such a policy was pointed out in the report to 
President Eisenhower of the Advisory Committee on Government Housing Poli- 
cies and Programs, which said: 

“A piecemeal attack on slums simply will not work—occasional thrusts at slum 
pockets in one section of a city will only push slums to other sections unless an 
effective program exists for attacking the entire problem of urban decay.” ™ 

New York City today has no such effective program. 


Ill, SLUM SHIFTING 


The Mayor’s committee is apparently more interested in the locational esvects 
of an area than in its state of deterioration. The degree of blight seems tv be 
of only secondary importance in influencing the committee’s decisions. This is 
indicated by the characteristics of the neighborhoods it wishes to redevelop. 

Though the majority of the city’s blighted areas are located in the Bronx and 
Brooklyn, the majority of title I projects either under contract, under study or 
under future consideration on April 26, 1956 were in Manhattan, which contains 
only two-fifths of the blighted acreage. Of the 10 projects underway then, 11.6 
acres or 69 percent of all such acreage were in Manhattan,“ This is shown in 


table VII. 


* Report of Advisory Committee on Government Housing Policy, 1953, quoted James W. 
Follin, Slums and Blight, “* * * a disease of urban life,” Government Printing (Office, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1955, p. 9. 


‘Committee on slum clearance, 1956 Progress Report, op. cit., pp. 22 
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TABLE VII.—Location of ail title I slum-clearance projects under contract, under 
study, or under future consideration in relation to distribution of blighted 
areas, Apr. 16, 1956 


Area of Percent of Title I area Percent of 
Borough blighted total wres) 4 total 
land Acre 

Manhattan - , 031 $1 336. 6 53 
Brooklyn 2, 716 37 228), ( 36 
Bronx 1, 342 18 17.4 7 
Queens 216 24.0 4 
Richmond RQ 1 

Total 7, 394 100 7. ¢ 100 


1 City planning commission. Master Plan of Sections Containing Areas Suitable for Development and 
Redevelopment. New York, Dec. 30, 1954, p. 6. 
2 Committee on slum clearance, Title I Slum Clearance Progress, Tabard Press, New York, pp, 22-28 


Not only are most title I projects located in Manhattan, they are generally 
located on the most desirable sites in that borough. This was borne out by 
Committee Chairman Moses in his report to Mayor Wagner on his negotiations 
with FHA Administrator Cole. As a result of these negotiations Mr. Moses 
indicated as late as April 1957 “that we can proceed with the following projects 
of the eight projects now in preliminary planning: Gramercy Park, Battery 
Park, and Riverside-Amsterdam.” ~~” At the same time he indicated he would 
“have to defer for the time being the projects presently in preliminary planning 
known as Bellevue South, Cooper Square, Mid-Harlem, and Cadman Plaza.” * 

Mr. Moses’ report to the mayor did not indicate why he gave priority to the 
former three. The main consideration could not have been the state of deterio- 
ration of these sections. Two of them, Battery Park and Riverside-Amsterdam, 
were not even included in the original master plan, thus indicating that as of 
December 31, 1954, they were not considered blighted areas Their present 
states of deterioration could hardly be as advanced as those of some of the 
deferred areas, which had been included in the original plan. 

The only 1 of the 3 areas to which Mr. Moses has given priority, which was 
included in the original plan, is the Gramercy Park section. But even this 
area is in much better condition than some of the deferred ones. The proposed 
Gramercy Park project, located between 24th and 27th Streets and 2d and 3d 
Avenues, borders on the site of the proposed Bellevue South project which lies 
between 23d and 30th Streets and Ist and 2d Avenues. The characteristics of 
the Gramercy Park and Bellevue South areas as of April 1950 are shown in 
table VIII. 


TaBLe VIII.—Characteristics of proposed Gramercy Park and Bellevue South 
areas, April 1950 











Percen ving 
Are lwe No private 
it bath, no No running 1.51 or more 
runni water or persons pet 
dilapidated room 
d 
Bellevue South . 2, 50 19.3 6.2 
Gramercy Park 1 477 149 0 
1 Located between 23d and 30th Sts. and Ist and 2d Ave Cor ts of block 1 of census tract 64; blocks 
1, 4, 5, 8, and 9 of census tract 66; and block 9 of census tract 7 
2 Located between 24th and 27th Sts. and 2d and 3d Ave Consists of blocks 6, 7, and 10 of census tract 66 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Censu 1950 United States Census of Housing, 
Manhattan Boroug! New York City, Block Statistics Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1952 
tobert Moses, Letter to Mavor Wag r, quoted New York Times, May 1957 


28 Thid 
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The 1950 census of housing rates the Gramercy Park area as superior to the 
Bellevue South area in respect to the proportion of homes having no private 
bath, no running water or in a dilapidated state; to the proportion having no 
running water or in a dilapidated state; and to the proportion having 1.51 or 
more persons per room. But the 1950 census does not tell the whole story. 

When the city planning commission placed the Gramercy Park area among 
the “sections containing areas suitable for development and redevelopment,” it 
took into consideration the presence of “elevated transit lines nearby.” ” The 
removal of the Third Avenue elevated has improved the area. 

It is thus questionable whether the Gramercy Park area should be in the pres- 
ent plan at all. Despite this, Mr. Moses wants to tear down Gramercy Park 
ahead of an adjoining area which is in a far worse state. 

While Mr. Moses expressed a desire to demolish (rather than rehabilitate) 
Gramercy Park and Riverside-Amsterdam (Battery Park, which Mr. Moses also 
mentioned, is not discussed here because it is almost exclusively nonresidential), 
he made no mention of the area visited by Governor Harriman in his tour of New 
York slums last February. Mr. Robert Alden, a New York Times reporter, gave 
the following description of an apartment at 61 East 126th Street, which the 
Governor inspected : 


r 





“When the door was opened on the third floor flat of James Rhyan, a taxicab 
washer, he was in bed with his four small children. The smell was foul in the 
tiny room. One small window was broken and patched with cardboard. The 
paint was peeled from the walls, and the plaster was gouged away, revealing 
wood lathing. 

“The children’s clothes were piled agail 


1 


one wall. 


Garbage spilled out of a 
trash can nearby. 

‘Mr. Rhyan said the children were often attacked by rats. The building is 
full of them 

“The rent is $50.36 a month for 1 room and for a kitchen that the Rhyans 
share with 3 other families.” 

Not only did Mr. Moses fail to include Mr. Rhyan’s house in his slum-clearance 
plans but he also failed to include Mrs. Anna Levkulic’s home on Pitt Street on 
the lower East Side. Mrs. Levkulic was killed on May 18, 1957, when the tene 
ment in which she was living collapsed Yet, the areas in which both these 
homes were located are in far worse conditions than the Gramercy Park or the 
Riverside-Amsterdam neighborhoods. 

Both Gramercy Park and Riverside-Amsterdam are superior to the other two 
areas as to the percentage of dwelling units having no private bath, no running 
water or in a dilapidated condition; and as to the percentage having no running 
water and in a dilapidated condition. While the Riverside-Amsterdam is worse 
than the Pitt Street area in overcrowding, it is still far superior to the East 126th 
Street area. The Gramercy Park section is superior to both the Pitt Street 
and East 126th Street neighborhoods in respect to overcrowding. 

Despite the much worse conditions in the East 126th Street and Pitt Street 
areas, Mr. Moses seems content to let them deteriorate still further. He seems 
determined to clear the Gramercy Park and Riverside-Amsterdam areas first. 
The more dilapidated areas are not as favorably located. 

” City Planning Commission, Master Plan of Sections, op. cit., p. 3 

‘Robert Alden, Governor Tours High Rent Slum, New York Times, February 19, 1957. 

* Tenement Falls Killing a Woman, New York Times, May 1, 1957 
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TaBLE IX.—A comparison of characteristics of areas scheduled with areas not 
scheduled for possible slum clearance, April 1950 


Percent having 


Area Dwelling No private 
units bath, no Norunning | 1.51 or more 
running water or persons per 
water, or dilapidated room 


dilapidated 


Scheduled for possible slum clearance 


Gramercy Park ! 1,477 30.9 16.9 5.0 

Riverside-Amsterdam ? 4, 249 24.5 3.8 10.8 
Not scheduled for possible slum clearance 

East 126th St. area *_- 193 | 59.7 40.3 31.3 

Pitt St. area 4_ __- 1, 632 | 50. 6 41.4 6.2 


1 Bounded by 24th and 27th Sts. and 2d and 3d Aves. 

2 Bounded by 83d and 86th Sts., Amsterdam Ave., and Riverside Dr. 
3 Bounded by 125th and 127th Sts. and Park and Madison Aves. 

4 Bounded by Pitt, Houston, Rivington, and Clinton Sts. 


Note.—Battery Park, the other area mentioned by Mr. Moses, is not included because it is nonresi- 
dential. 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1950 United States Census of Housing, 
Manhattan Borough, New York City, Block Statistics, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1952. 


This pattern applies to all the Manhattan areas which Mr. Moses proposed to 
demolish in the near future. In his letter to Mayor Wagner, he listed them as 
follows (in addition to Battery Park, Gramercy Park, and Riverside-Amster- 
dam) : Lincoln Square, Seward Park, Park Row, and Penn Station South. These 
are all more favorably located than Bellevue-South, Cooper Square, and mid- 
Harlem, which have been deferred, and Delancey Street, which has been 
canceled.” 

The brochure for Lincoln Square, which lies to the north and west of Columbus 
Circle, describes the site in these words: 

“The site offers excellent opportunity for redevelopment with its ready travel 
facilities to all parts of the city and its central location for the residential 
structures. _The latter are close to both the Hudson River with its view and the 
adjacent express highway with its surrounding parks and playground facilities 
A few blocks to the east, Central Park provides additional facilities for 
recreation.” ™ 

Seward Park, which is bounded by Essex and Grand Streets and East Broad 
way, is next to the Corlears Hook, Viadeck, East River, and Sidney Hillman 
projects, and not far from the financial district and the public offices. Park 
Row, lying between Park, New Chambers, and the New Bowery, is directly across 
from city hall. It is also within easy reach of the financial district.” Battery 
Park, too, which is located between South, Water, and Whitehall Streets and 
Coenties Slip, is within walking distance of the financial district and within a 
few minutes’ ride of the public buildings.” 

Penn Station South, bounded by West 23d and 29th Streets and Sth and 9th 
Avenues, is within easy reach of the midtown area and has excellent transpor- 
tation facilities to all parts of the city.” 

These areas have generally more favorable locations than the deferred areas: 
Bellevue South, which has already been discussed; Cooper, Square, bounded by 
Houston and East 9th Streets, 2d and 3d Avenue-Bowery; Delancey, Houston, 
and Chrystie Streets and the Bowery; and mid-Hurlem, bounded by West 125th 
and 135th Streets and 8th and St. Nicholas Avenues.” They are also more desir- 


% Robert Moses, op. cit 

* Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, Charles Francis Press. New York, 
Mav 28, 1956 

% Committee on Slum Clearance, Title I: Slum Clearance Progress. op. cit.; City Plan 
ning Commission, Master Plan Map, op. cit.: Latest Map and Guide of New York. Geo 
graphical Map Co., Ine., New York, undated 
— Grutzner, U. S. Bids City Trim Lincoln Square Plan, New York Times, April 11 

957. 

7 Thomas W. Ennis, City Leads Nation in Slum Clearing, New York Times, May 26. 1957 

% Grutzner, op. cit. 
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ably situated than Delancey Street, bounded by Houston, Allen, Delancey, and 
Forsythe Streets, which has been canceled completely.” 

It should be noted that Mr. Moses has chosen to defer Cooper Square, which 
lies on the new Third Avenue and to abandon the adjacent Delancey project, 
which does not. This decision seems to be motivated by the same considerations 
responsible for the preference given to Gramercy Park over Bellevue South. 

It is thus apparent that the location of a section is of prime importance in 
guiding the committee’s decisions. The degree of blight is only a secondary con- 
sideration. 

This policy, which might be justified under certain circumstances, is highly 
questionable in a city with a severe housing shortage. It forces people to move 
from better ares to worse ones. It aggravates conditions in the worst slums and 
helps create new slums. It shifts slums rather than destroying them. 

While some of these proposed projects are in relatively good sections, they are 
also in areas whose dwelling units come under the New York State rent control 
law. Their present rents are, therefore, below the level which their favorable 
locations could command if uncontrolled. By demolishing existing structures 
and erecting modern ones, the committee will effect the removal of these areas 
from rent control. The new rentals, which will be considerably higher than the 
present ones, will then reflect more closely the free market value of the land. 

If this practice continues, the effectiveness of the rent-control law will be 
seriously undermined. It will confine controlled housing to the most undesirable 
areas. 

In two of the title I projects just completed in Manhattan, Delano Village, 
located between West 139th and West 142d Streets, and 5th and Lenox Avenues 
in north Harlem, and Coliseum Park at Columbus Circle, the announced new 
rentals average from 8 to 5 times the old rentals. In January 1956 Mr. Charles 
Axelrod, president of the Axelrod Management Co., the developers of Delano 
Village, wrote to residents of the neighborhood describing “the reasonable 
rentals at which these apartments are offered.” “ He listed these rentals as 
follows: 


2 rooms ; ; sine: oil ites eS ni il wie Bilbo S$S0-S85 
1. se iacasinaies a sg cae dices bain shbcataawag aol $100—-$110 
£56 SOONG cts ie Ral et nl Le ke Sa era 

The average rent in this area had been $34.68 per month in 1950." The an- 
nounced “reasonable rentals” of the new apartments are about three times as 
high. 

On January 17, 1957, Pease & Elliman, Inc., renting agents for the Coliseum 
Park Apartinents, advertised in the New York Times the following rentals: 


> rooms 


Rents asked January 17, 1957: 


2% rooms. . ies a eaatan a ; 5 from $142 
3 rooms : seanotes sco icin joan cis eiihs actaisiessaaande aaa 
5% rooms amineae a ._..._. from $163 
4 rooms a s 2 sienna _ from $220 
$1, rooms . me from $225 


Apparently these rents were soon considered too low for the area and 3 months 
later, on April 17, 1957, Pease & Elliman advertised in the Times the following 
moderate rentals.” 
Rents asked April 17, 1957: 
214 rooms = tie S163 to $184 


3 rooms ; S164 to S20S 
3, rooms ' 

4 rooms . aoe an ae $228 to $: 
414 rooms aes P : , $265 to &: 





All rented 


The average rent in this area had been 835.67 per month in 1950.° The 
“moderate” new rents are approximately five times as great. 

The Lincoln Square brochure submitted May 28, 1956 to the board of esti- 
uate by the committee listed more than 75 percent of families in the area as 


“Committee on Slum Clearance, Delancey Street Schedules, New York, February 4, 1957, 
pp. 2-8 

Letter from Charles Axelrod to neighbors. N. D. Postmarked January 22, 1957. 
‘1U, 8. Department of Commerce, op. cit. 

* [bid 
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paying less than $45 a month rent. The brochure proposed the construction of 
units renting at $47.50 per room per month or $166.25 per month for a3144 room 
upartment,” a threefold increase in the rental values of the area. 

This policy of substituting high-rental areas for low-rental areas not only 
undermines the rent-control law, but actually does not clear slums. The areas 
chosen for clearance are often relatively good areas under rent control. The 
conversion of these sections into high-rent areas free of rent control forces the 
vast majority of families of these areas to relocate. Most can ouly go to public 


housing or to other areas under rent control. Very few can afford to occupy 

‘ i. 
the new units or to go to other uncontrolled apartments. Thus more and more 
people must crowd into the remaining controlled areas. This will create slums 


} 


in the better controlled areas and intensify the problems in existing slum areas 
At their very best, the present policies of the committee only shift the slums 
from the more desirable locations to the less desirable ones. They can never 
clear the city of slums. 
IV. RELOCATION 


By converting low-rent areas into high-rent areas the committee has greatly 
magnified the relocation problems inherent in any large-scale building program. 
If, instead of building new homes for people formerly living outside the area, it 
concentrated on building new apartments for those in the area, it would create a 
far less severe relocation problem. 

Under the most ideal conditions, relocation in New York today would present 
difficult problems. The severe housing shortage makes any relocation program 
almost impossible to carry out. The policies of the committee have made this 
problem even more difficult. 

Unlike most other cities, New York did not assume direct responsibility for 
relocation. It passed this responsibility on into the hands of the private de 
veloper.“ In the past the private developer’s relocation activities were super 
vised by the bureau of real estate through a private firm, Wood, Dolson Co., Ine., 
hired for that purpose.“ Recently the job of handling relocation has been 
given under the supervision of the bureau of real estate, to the Nassau Manage- 
ment Co.,“ whose president, Mr. Milton Saslow, is a consultant to Mr. Moses on 
tenant relocation problems.” 

It has never been made quite clear why the committee chooses to farm out the 
relocation problem, rather than to tackle it directly. In its present form the 
relocation program leaves much to be desired. 

The approach to the problem is, first of all, thoroughly inadequate. The com 
mittee and the private relocation firms deliberately try to minimize the difficul- 
ties involved. 

In the New York University-Bellevue project brochure submitted by the com- 
mittee to former Mayor Impelliteri and the board of estimate in 1953, Mr. Fred- 
erick EB. Marx, vice president of Wood, Dolson, estimated that 583 families 
living in the area would “move into the redevelopment itself.” “ To demonstrate 
the feasibility of this estimate, Mr. Marx stated: 

“Within their income and based upon the estimated per room per month rent 
of the proposed new structures and assuming that 25 percent of the incomes 
may be used for rental the site families could afford accommodations as follows: 





} 


Families t A verage Anticipated| Number of 
ne reiocated income per room room t2Z 
on site brackets | per montl percent 
rent 





$3, 500 $31 2.4 
+, 500 31 3.0 
5, 500 31 3.7 
6, 500 31 4.4 





*% Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 51. 

** Committee on Slum Clearance, title I, Progress Keport, op. cit., p. 5 

* Women’s City Club of New York, Inc., Manhattantown 2 Years Later, New York, April 
1956. p. 1. 

*“ Charles Grutzner, Lincoln Square Gets Signal of Change, New York Times, February 26, 
1957. 

T Thid. 

‘s Committee on Slum Clearance, New York University-Bellevue, Charles Francis Press, 
New York, p. 29. 
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“These families may need only temporary accommodations until the project 
at the room average of $31 is completed. At that time there will be more than 
@ sufficient capacity for them in the 840 new apartments in the New York Uni- 
versity-Bellevue project.” ™ [Italie ours. J 

Mr. Marx's statement that “there will be more than a sufficient capacity for 
them in the S40 new apartments” appeared on page 29 of the brochure. Had Mr. 
Marx troubled to read the table “Apartment distribution,’ on page 15 of the 
brochure, it might have tempered his optimism a bit. This table is shown below 
as table X. 


Taste X.—Proposed apartment distribution New York University-Bellevue 
proje cts 


Project 


Space totals 
2-room _ FO 
3-room Se cs ; a 70 
31,4-room . . ne p , 210 
1%, roomie $24) 
54-room 70 

Total “40 

Source: Committee on Slum Clearance New York University-Bellevue, 


Charles Francis Press, p. 15. 
TABLE XI.—2Estimated number of families by number of persons in family with 


income necessary to move into proposed Lincoln Square Apartments living 
in area on May 28, 1956 


Persons in family 


Family income Familie 
l 4 

$4,000 to $4,999 76 7¢ 
$5,000 to $5,999 12 73 RS 
56,000 to 36,099 th i) 56 
$7,000 and over 16 67 38 20 141 
Own busines 40 fi4 i9 ii 134 
otal 150 254 7 31 492 

Source: Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, Charles Francis Press, New York, May 28, 1956, 


0 


While it is patent that 840 apartments are more than enough to absorb 583 
families, by Mr. Marx’s own figure 700 of these apartments were outside the in 
come range of SO percent of these families. According to Mr. Marx, 468 families 
could afford only 3-room or smaller apartments. Yet, the plan provided only 
140 such apartments. 

Thus, unless Mr. Marx was thinking of moving 468 families into 140 apart- 
ments, his plan did not take into account the relocation problems of 328 families, 
constituting one-fourth of all the families on the site. Despite this obvious dis- 
crepancy, this was the “relocation plan” given the official stamp of approval by 
the mayor’s committee. 

Mr. Marx not only failed to explain how these 328 families would be relocated, 
but he also failed to show how he could assume “that 25 percent of the incomes 
may be used for rental.” This is a rather high ratio, especially since utilities 
are not included in the rental figure. 

The United States Senate Subcommittee on Housing feels that 20 percent 
including utilities is “fan appropriate ratio of housing expense to income.” ” 
Had Mr. Marx used a ratio of 20 percent instead of 25 percent, he would have 
found that the number of unaccounted-for families would have grown from 
328 to at least 391, an increase of about 20 percent. 

The New York University-Bellevue brochure was prepared in 1953. Apparently, 
the committee has not yet been bothered by this discrepancy because the more 
recent brochures have had similar failings. 





# Thid. 


© Subcommittee on Housing, op. cit., p. 4. 
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The relocation plan in the Lincoln Square area, also prepared by Wood, Dolson 
states on page 58 that “901 families will desire to move into the new develop- 
ment.” The estimated rent of apartments was given on page 23 as $47.50 
per room per month or $570 per room per annum.” 

The unit plan, given on page 21, lists the following types of apartments: 2-room, 
3-room, 314-room, and 4%4-room.” According to the population density figures 
given on page 8, not more than 2 persons are to live in the 2-, 3- and 314-room 
apartments and not more than 4 in the 4%4-room apartments.” 

It will be seen from table XII below that a minimum income of $4,560 is 
required to occupy the cheapest apartment in the proposed project, based on 
the tenuous assumption that rents should be approximately 25 percent of in- 
come. If the more realistic 20 percent ratio is used, the minimum income becomes 
$5,700. These cheaper apartments, it should also be remembered, are restricted 
to families of 1 or 2 persons. 


TABLE XII.—Mazrimum family sizes and minimum income requirements for 
proposed Lincoln Square Apartments, May 28, 1956 


Minimum income re- 
quirements with rents 


Annualrent} Maximum at— 
Space ($570 per | family eee = 
room) | size 


| 25 percent | 20 percent 
of income of income 
| 


2 rooms..- } $1, 140 | 2 $4, 560 $5, 700 
3 rooms ; 1,710 2 6, 840 8, 550 
344 rooms 1, 995 2 7, 980 9, 975 
416 rooms 2. 565 4 10, 260 12, 825 


Source: Committee on Slum Clearance. Lincoln Square, Charles Francis Press, New York, May 28, 
1956. 


For families of 3 or 4, the minimum income requirements are $10,260 per year 
at a 25-percent ratio and $12,825 a year at at 20-percent ratio. Table XI (above) 
shows the number of families living in Lincoln Square having these minimum 
income requirements. 

These income data collected by Wood, Dolson reveal that, at the very most, 
only 492 families in the Lincoln Square area are in a position to move into the 
proposed project; even this is too high an estimate. For instance, it assumes 
that a single person earning as little as $4,000 a year can afford to pay the new 
rentals. It is difficult for even the most frugal single person making $4,000 a 
year or $76.82 a week to pay a rent of $95 per month plus utilities. 

This estimate also assumes that all those in business have an income high 
enough to pay the minimum rents. This is a highly questionable assumption. 
In addition, this estimate assumes that all the families of 3 or 4 persons report- 
ing incomes of $7,000 and higher actually had incomes of at least $10,000 a year, 
the minimum income needed to pay the rent for a 4'4-room apartment. This, 
too, is a highly questionable assumption. 

Even if these highly questionable assumptions be accepted, the data reveal that 
only 492 families are in a financial position to occupy the new apartments. Yet 
the relocation plan prepared by Wood, Dolson, the same company which gathered 
the income data as quoted above, stated that “901 families” will desire to move 
into the new development itself, thereby conveniently disregarding the problems 
of at least 409 families. This, as has been said above, was the relocation plan 
given the official stamp of approval by the mayor’s committee. 

The committee oversimplifies the relocation problem in stating that most relo- 
cated families were “rehoused in self-relocated or redeveloper-found rental 
dwellings within the financial means of the families rehoused.”” Without 
defining directly what rents are “within the financial means” of the families, 
they imlpy that these rents averaged between $45 and $57 per month.” Based 


51 Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 58. 
52 Thid., p. 23 
S Ibid., p. 21. 
% Thid., p. 8. 
55 Thid., p. 58. 
56 Thid.. p. 55 


Ibid.. p. 55 
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on a rent-to-income ratio of 20 percent, these rentals imply minimum incomes 
‘anging from $2,700 to $3,420 a year. 

The income data provided by Wood, Dolson, however, show 35 percent of the 
families in the Lincoln Square area earning less than $3,000, and 53 percent 
earning less than $3,500 a year. If the 9 percent of the families on pensions 
be included in these figures, then 44 percent of the families would, in all prob- 
ability, not be able to pay rents of more than $50 per month and 61 percent would 
not be able to pay rents of more than $58.34 per month (table XIII). 


TABLE XIII.—Income distribution and maximum safe rents for residents of 
Lincoln Square, May 28, 1956 


} 
| 





| 
| | Maximum 
| Percent of | Cumulative | safe monthly 
Annual family income | totalfami- | percents rent as 20 
lies ! percent of 
income 
-_ = 
$1,499 and under | 2.99 | 2. 99 | $25. 00 
$1,500 to $1,999 4.74 | 7.73 33. 34 
$2,000 to $2,499 | 11. 39 19. 12 | 41. 67 
$2,500 to $2,999 16. 11 35. 23 50. 00 
$3,000 to $3,499 | 17. 51 52. 74 | 58. 34 
$3,500 to $3,999 9. 29 62. 63 66. 67 
$4,000 to $4,999 Sal 10.09 | 72. 72 | 83. 34 
$5,000 to $5,999 4.59 | 77.31 100. 00 
$6,000 to $6,999 2.71 | 80. 02 116. 67 
$7,000 and more 2. 99 83.01 (2) 
Pensioned or retired 9. 22 92. 23 (?) 
On welfare or relief 5. 21 97. 44 (?) 
»wn business_- 2. 56 100. 00 (2) 


Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square. Charles Francis Press, New York, May 28, 1956, 
Not available. 


. 0. 


It is obvious from the figures in Wood, Dolson’s official brochure that rents 
iveraging from $45 to $07 per month would place a severe strain on a consider- 
thle number of families. 

This was borne out in a study made by the Women’s City Club on the families 
relocated from Manhattantown. As a result of relocation, the average monthly 
rent increased from $41 to $56. The study found that 35 out of the 114 families 
for which data were obtained (about 30 percent) were “spending one-fifth of 
their income or more—some very much more—for rent in their new dwellings. 
When rent goes this high for a low-income family, the family’s standard of 
living may be seriously affected.” ™ 

Apparently the mayor’s committee assumes that whenever a family pays a 
-iven rent, that rent is within its “financial means.” This is specious reasoning. 
Paying the rent may hinge on deferring a college education, having fewer 
children, and eating less food. When relocation forces families to pay higher 
rents which impair the living standards, it increases the social costs of redevel- 
pment. Though these increased social costs are at least as important as the 
outlays by the Federal and city governments and the private builders, they have 
been completely ignored by the committee in its analysis of the relocation 
problems. 

The committee has glossed over the problem of relocation in still another way. 
In referring to families already relocated in private rental dwellings, it stated 
that “substantially all of the new apartments had been carefully inspected by 
the bureau of real estate and only 3.4 percent were found to be substandard.” “ 
It specifically did not say that relocated families were living in better quarters 
than before. Yet the evidence indicates that most of the families relocated to 
private dwelling units were forced to pay substantial rent increases. The aver 
age rent for former Manhattantown tenants, for instance, jumped by about 37 
percent.” 

As pointed out above, the committee implied that it could relocate most Lin- 
oln Square tenants at rents ranging from $45 to $57 per month. The committee, 
however, does not mention in the chapter on relocation the present rental dis- 
iribution in Lincoln Square. This is shown in table XIV (below). 


“Women’s City Club, op. cit., pp. 24 and 27. 
‘Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 55. 
Women’s City Club, op. cit., p, 24. 
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TasBLeE XIV.—Rental distribution of families residing in Lincoln Square area, 
Vay 28, 1956 


Percent of | Cumula- Percent of | Cumula 

Monthly family rents total tive per- Monthly family rents total tive per- 

families centage families centage 
$24 and less 20. 1 wv.1 $40 to $44 11.0 77.0 
$25 to $29_..__- 16. 7 x6. 8 $45 to $49 v 82.9 
$30 to $34 16. 2 53.0 || $50 to $59 7.8 90.7 
$35 to $39 13.0 66. 0 $60 and more 9.3 100, 0 
Source: Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, Charles Francis Press, New York, May 28, 


1956, p. 51, 


More than half the residents of Lincoln Square pay rents of $34 per month 
or less, more than two-thirds pay rents of S39 or less, and more than three- 
fourths pay rents of $44 or less. If, as a result of relocation, the median rent 
be raised to $45 per month, it will be 82 percent above the present median of 


$34; if it be raised to $57 per month, it will be 67 percent above the present 
median. 

Nowhere does the committee claim that relocated tenants wil! receive sub- 
stantially better housing services for the substantially increased rents. It has 


not even stated that this has happened in the past Under present housing 
conditions in New York City, it is highly unlikely that improvements in housing 
services will match the increases in rents 

This increased rent with no equivalent increase in services represents a tax 
imposed upon the relocated families. It is part of the economic costs of re- 
development which has been shifted onto the backs of the relocated families. 
Its impact falls hardest on those least able to bear it. This is another cost of 
relocation which the committee has chosen to ignore. 

The small-business man’s plight is also ignored. With a possible maximum 
compensation of only $2,000, he tiinds it difficult, if not impossible to make a fresh 
start in another neighborhood which is not slated to be torn down. Many years 
of hard work and effort are often thus “washed down the drain.” 

The most important point, which is not discussed by the committee, is that a 
successful relocation program will not solve the problem of relocation. It will 
only shift it. 

The committee proposes to relocate the vast majority of families either in 
public housing or in “substantially decent, safe, and sanitary” private housing 
Within “their financial means.”" This is done in two ways. 

First, all eligible site tenants receive top priority for admission to public 
housing. As of December 31, 1955, a total of 1,856 (or 23.8 percent) of all 
families relocated from title I sites were accommodated in publie housing.” 

Second, the committee proposes to take advantage of the irrefutable and 
sizable turnover,” which is estimated at 10 percent of all competitive apartment 
buildings,“ by the capture of a sufficient number of dwelling units by efficient list 
ing services.” Thus, it is conceivable that an efficient, alert, and aggressive re 
location firm can capture enough listings to relocate everyone to his satisfaction. 

The successful relocation of site tenants to public and private housing, how- 
ever, complicates the problems of those living in the worst slum areas. This is 
especially true when better areas are cleared first. 

Table III on page 4 shows that of the 221,000 families found eligible for public 
housing from 1953 to 1956, only 53,000, or 24 percent, were accommodated. 
Less than 1 out of every 4 eligible families was admited. Of the 12,420 families 
admitted in 1956, a total of 2,286 (or 18 percent) came from all types of sites 
(title I, Housing Authority, highways and parks.)“ The greater the number of 
families relocted to public housing from title I projects, the smaller the chance 
of others to enter. 

This is also true of the practice of capturing apartment listings. The greater 
the number of substantially decent, safe and sanitary private apartments found 
for title I tenants, the less there are available for others. 


® Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 58. 
*2 Committee on Slum Clearance, Progress Report, op. cit., p. 3. 
® Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 35. 
* Thid., p. 54. 

® Ibid., p. 55. 

* New York City Housing Authority. 
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Since a successful relocation program allocates the limited supply of public, 
and decent, low-rent private housing to families forced, against their wills, to 
move from relatively comfortable quarters, it limits the opportunities of those 
living in rat-infested hovels to move to better quarters. 

The social costs of a successful relocation program are thus shifted onto the 
backs of the people least able to bear them, i. e., those living in the real slums. 
This is another aspect of the relocation problem which the committee chooses 
to pass over in silence. 

As with the slum clearance program, itself, the relocation program is character- 
ized by a lack of planning and foresight. Instead of a relocation program, the 
committee has presented to the people of New York a jumble of meaningless 
figures thrown together for public relations purposes. The committee has of- 
fered no solution to the program of relocation and, in reality, cannot. For the 
relocation problem is the child of the committee’s policy of destroying, rather 
than rehabilitating areas. So long as the committee pursues this policy, it will 
always be faced with an insoluble relocation problem. 


PART V. REHABILITATION 


In its report to President Eisenhower in December 1953, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Housing Policies and Programs said in part: 

“A piecemeal attack on slums simply will not work—occasional thrusts at 
slum pockets in one section of a city will only push slums to other sections unless 
an effective program exists for attacking the entire problem of urban decay. 
Programs for slum prevention, for rehabilitation of existing houses and neighbor- 
hoods and for demolition of wornout structures and areas must advance along 
a broad unified front to accomplish the renewal of our towns and cities.” ™ 

In transmitting this report to Congress on January 25, 1954, the President 
made the following observations about the basie principles of urban renewal 
program : 

“The main elements of such a program should include 

1. Prevention of the spread of blight into good areas of the community through 
strict enforcement of housing and negihborhood standards and strict occupancy 
controls; 

“2. Rehabilitation of salvable areas, turning them into sound healthy neigh- 
horhoods by replanning, removing congestion, providing parks and playgrounds, 
reorganizing streets and traftic, and by facilitating physical rehabilitation of 
deteriorated structures ; 

“3. Clearance and redevolpmeit of nonsalvable slums.” ” 

The President, it should be noted, placed greater emphasis on prevention and 
rehabilitation than on clearance and redevelopment. Only the nonsalvable 
slums were to be cleared and redeveloped. The other areas were either to be 
rehab'itated to to be saved from deteriorating into slums. 

Congress accepted the President's recommendations by passing the Housing 
Act of 1954 (Public Law 560, 83d Cong.) which authorized Federal assistance 
for “the prevention of the spread of slums and urban blight through the re- 
habilitation and conservation of blighted and deteriorated areas, in addition 
to the clearance and redevelopment of slums.” ” 

In order to implement the provisions of the law, the FHA in December, 1954, 
issued the Local Public Agency Manual, which set up administrative criteria for 
local authorities to follow in their urban renewal programs. The manual states 
that before demolishing an area local authorities must show that rehabilitation 
would be impractical or ineffective, or that slum clearance and redevelopment 
is necessary to achieve planning objectives.” 

Despite this emphasis placed on rehabilitation by the Advisory Committee on 
Government Housing Policies and Programs, by President Eisenhower, by the 
Housing Act of 1954, and by FHA, New York City in the summer of 1957 still 
has no plan for the rehabilitation of salvable areas. The city has indicated that 
its rehabilitation plan will be based on the results of the urban renewal pilot 
project being conducted in the block area bounded by S7th Street, Amsterdam 
Avenue, 97th Street and Central Park West. 


* Report of Advisory Committee, op. cit. 

6 Dwight D. Kistenhower, quoted. Housing and Home Finance Agency. How Localities 
Can Develop a Workable Program for Urban Renewal, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., pp. 1-2. P 

® Housing and Home Finance Agency, Urban Renewal Provisions, Washington, D. C., 
December 1, 1956, p. 1. 

~™ Housing and Home Finance Agency. Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment Pro- 
gram, Local Public Agency Manual, Washington, D. C., December 1954, pp. 1—5. 
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The Housing Authority states that this project will test “whether public 7 
programs and assistance, selectively and strategically used, can bring private str 
enterprise in as a full partner in the fight on bad housing: and whether the tur 
fight can be conducted without wholesale use of the bulldozer.” ” Ins 

If this project, which may take 10 to 12 years to complete, is successful, it tur 
may be tried in other areas, such as Brooklyn Heights.” For the present, the 7 
city has no other plans for rehabilitation. It is awaiting—and perhaps wisely We 
so—the results of study of the area now being conducted by the architectural ‘<a 
firm of Brown & Guenther.” site 

While the city itself is waiting for the results of this study, the committee is con 
not. It is still going ahead with plans to demolish whole areas. Under the to 
committee’s recent agreement with the Urban Renewal Administration, the the 
committee is to receive $30,500,000 in Federal grants the next fiscal year. Of wh 
this sum, not one cent is to be used for rehabilitation.” of 

Once the committee has picked an area for redevelopment, it seems determined the 
to demolish it, even though it may be a salvable area. Some of its more recent 4 
brochures give ample evidence of this. Th 

Prior to the Housing Act of 1954, the committee was not obligated to demon Be 
strate that the rehabilitation of an area was impractical or ineffective. It had ] 
only to adduce evidence of blight. br« 

In the New York University-Bellevue brochure, issued a year before the ‘ 
passage of this act,” Wood-Dolson made the observations about the area show! sul 
in the following table: m 

ing 
TABLE XV.—Conditions of residential structures in New York University- ent 
Bellevue project site area, 1953 be 
Condition Number | I 
be COT 
wo 
Good & 6 
Fair . 22 2 Col 
Deteriorated z 8 Bu 
Badly run down. 42 . r 
Totals. 108 Ow 
i the 
Source: Committee on Slum Clearance, New York University-Bellevue, Charles Francis Pre sta 
York, p. 40 me 
__ NOTE. The New York University-Bellevue area li between East 30th St., Second Avenu I fw 
33d Street, and First Avenur dor 
Six percent of the structures were thus found to be in “good” condition, 20 pe - 
cent in “fair” condition, 36 percent in “deteriorated” condition, and 42 percent us 
“badly run down.” oa 
The brochure gave the following definitions of the above classifications : no’ 
“In terms of maintenance, an older building, in order to be rated ‘fair’ had t | 
be clean, requiring no major repairs or painting. <A ‘deteriorated’ grading meant it 
a building requiring painting and repairs. ‘Badly run down’ means it is in need an 
of major repairs.” the 
Wood-Dolson thus revealed that only 38 percent of the buildings in that are: bri 
t were in need of major repairs, being free to make this disclosure because there Co 
i was no necessity of proving that rehabilitation would be “impractical or ineffe the 

tive.” Only some form of blight needed to be shown. 

For this reason Wood-Dolson felt perfectly secure in letting the tenants rate sul 
their buildings, the brochure stating, “ratings are from the tenants’ point of for 

view.” * ( 
i When Wood-Dolson surveyed the Lincoln Square area in 1956, which was after 

Housing and Home Finance Administration had insisted that the local planning ‘ 
| agency show that rehabilitation would be “impractical or ineffective,” it change 
fi its categories. There were no longer any categories of “good,” “fair,” “deterion 

t ated,” and “badly run down.” 

i} 71 New York City Housing Authority, Twenty-second Annual Report, 1955, Herald Squ ; 
i Press, New York, 1956, p. 22. 

j x ae Due To Apply Slum Legislation, New York Times, May 12, 1957. 

} 1% Moses, op. cit. : 

7% Committee on Slum Clearance, New York University-Bellevue, op. cit., p. 40. ‘ 

76 Ibid. § 

1 
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The following categories were substituted: structures needing major repairs ; 
structures needing minor repairs; standard structures; and substandard struc- 
tures,” and there was no rating of apartments “from the tenant’s point of view.” 
Instead the findings were checked by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, an architec- 
tural engineering firm.” 

There was undoubtedly a good reason for this. In the NYU-Bellevue brochure, 
Wood-Dolson indicated that the tenants did not view their area critically enough. 
“These tenants,’ the brochure reads, “are accustomed to living conditions on the 
site and to paying the prevailing rent.” As long as no regulation required the 
committee to prove rehabilitation impossible, it was perfectly willing to submit 
to the Federal Government and the board of estimate the tenants’ views, even 
though the tenants were “accustomed to living conditions on the site.’ But 
when the Federal Government required proof, the committee ignored the views 
of the tenants. The views of the tenants ‘‘accustomed to living conditions on 
the site’ might make such proof difficult, if not impossible. 

There was also good reason for changing the classification of the structures. 
The classification in earlier brochures were too specific. They, as in the NYU- 
Bellevue brochure, might point to rehabilitation rather than demolition. 

In the Lincoln Square brochure, the committee is less specific than in earlier 
brochures, its findings being confined to the statement : 

“The surveys indicated 4 residential structures were standard and 478 were 
substandard; 6 commercial structures were standard and 97 substandard.” © 

There is no elaboration and nothing to indicate the ways in which the build- 
ings are substandard. There is absolutely no breakdown by which an independ- 
ent observer could estimate what percent of the substandard buildings could not 
be rehabilitated. 

Instead of a detailed analysis, there is only this statement: 

“The analysis of this survey shows that only 4 residential structures and 6 
commercial structures were in such a state that the owners of these properties 
would be justified in investing a substantial amount of money to bring them to a 
condition where they would be acceptable to the present day New York City 
Building codes.” ™ 

This statement, note, does not preclude rehabilitation, does not say how many 
owners would be justified in investing substantial sums in these properties were 
they to receive public funds, says nothing to indicate what percent of the sub- 
standard structures could be rehabilitated under the title I program. This state- 
ment is interesting in another way. One of the main arguments for using public 
funds for demolition is that the areas are so deteriorated that private capital 
does not feel justified in building. In the Lincoln Square brochure, for instance, 
is this comment: 

“The absence of new construction and the conversion of residential to business 
uses indicate economic blight.” “ 

It seems logical that if private capital does not feel justified in building it may 
not, under present conditions, feel justified in rehabilitating. 

3ut if, with the aid of title I funds, it can be made to feel justified in building, 
it might also feel justified in rehabilitating. The statement that “only 4 resi- 
dential and 6 commercial structures were in such a state that the owners of 
these properties would be justified in investing a substantial amount of money to 
bring them to a condition acceptable to the present day New York City Building 
Code” does not prove rehabilitation “impractical” and “ineffective.” It never- 
theless creates the impression that rehabilitation is out of the question. 

Furthermore, the criteria which Wood-Dolson used to classify a building as 
substandard are vague, ambiguous, and inconsistent. These six criteria are used 
for substandard commercial buildings : 

“1. Excessive coverage of land. 

2. Deficiency in original construction. 
>. Obsolescence for use. 
“4, Lack of maintenance. 
“}. Incompatible conversions. 
“6. Lack of adequate off-street parking and loading.” * 


77 Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., pp. 42—44. 
*8 Ibid. 

7 Committee on Slum Clearance, NYU-Bellevue, op. cit., p. 40. 

” Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 48. 

st Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 42. 

82 Ibid., p. 40. 

88 Tbid., p. 44. 
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Note these salient points about these criteria: Criteria 1 (excessive land coy- 
erage) and 6 (lack of adequate off-street parking and loading) could be applied 
against almost every commercial structure in Manhattan, including some modern 
Grand Central area office buildings. Criterion 3 (obsolescence for use) is an 
economic criterion. An obsolete building cannot be used efficiently by its tenants. 
Businesses operate in obsolete structures at a competitive disadvantage, unless 
at a reduced rent. If, at the lower rents, the landlord earns a fair return on his 
investment, the building cannot be adjudged obsolete for use. The building is 
obsolete only when lower rents needed to offset a competitive disadvantage fail to 
yield a fair return on investment. 

In that case, the tenant is forced to move, or the landlord is forced to change, 
improve, or sell the building. Thus a building really obsolete for use is one which 
is not in use. This criterion has no meaning in an area, such as Lincoln Square, 
where there are no vacant nonresidential buildings.“ Two of the six criteria 
used to evaluate substandard commercial buildings apply against most commer- 
cial buildings in Manhattan and have no meaning in this particular area. Since 
no detailed statistics are given as to the number of buildings falling into each 
specific category, legitimate questions can be raised as to the accuracy of the 
statement that 97 out of 103 commercial buildings are substandard. 

Similar questions can be raised against the assertion that 478 of the 482 resi- 
dential structures are substandard. The criteria used for evaluating residential 
structures are 


“1. Buildings erected under old tenement law prior to 1901, 
“2 Need of major repairs. 
“3. Deficient in plumbing and/or heating 
‘4. Incompatible conversions.” ™ 
The brochure lists the following criteria for deciding that a building is in need 
of “Minor Repairs”’ 


“1. Lack of maintenance. 
“2. Requires minor structural repairs. 
“3. Construction before 1901.” ™ 

If a building erected before 1901 is placed among these needing “minor repairs,” 
then why should it be also considered substandard? The Committee on Slum 
Clearance may have good reasons for using apparently inconsistent criteria. If 
it has, it has not indicated them in the brochure. 

This dearth of information indicates that the Committee on Slum Clearance, 
having made unofiicial commitments to various sponsors, was not interested in 
exploring the possibilities of rehabilitation. It was determined to prove that 
the area was “nonsalvable.’ In trying to do so, it was forced to present less 
information about the buildings than it did in the New York University-Bellevue 
brochure. It not only presented less information but changed structure classi 
fications to make the neighborhood seem totally blighted. (Another indication 
of the desire to create this impression, even at the expense of scientific accuracy, 
is shown in the section devoted to the age of existing structure, which reads: 
“Of the 585 structures within this area, 452 residential and 13 nonresidential 
structures were built in 1901 or before: 13 residential and 57 nonresidential from 
1902 to 1914; 12 residential and 39 nonresidential from 1915 to 1929; 5 residen- 
tial and 4 nonresidential from 1930 to 1953 (p. 40).””. The sum of residential and 
nonresidential structures adds up to 595 buildings, not 585. The section on 
standard and substandard structures also indicates there are only 585 buildings 
Apparently this discrepancy was not noted. This type of error, also noted in the 
section on relocation, casts a serious reflection on the competence of those re- 
sponsible for preparing the brochure. It raises the question as to whether 
the whole problem of slum clearance is being approached with purely objective 
considerations. ) 

While this study does not intend to pass judgment on the feasibility of re- 
habilitating the Lincoln Square and other areas, it does claim that the com- 
mittee has not shown sufficient interest in rehabilitation. That the possibilities 
of rehabilitation have not been fully explored is indicated by a recent speech 
by Mr. Thomas H. Quinn, president of Inter-County Title Guaranty & Mortgage 
Co., to the New York State Society of Real Estate Appraisers. The New York 
Times quotes his speech as follows: 


“ Ibid 
© Thi 
% Tbhid., p. 42 
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“Loans by large institutions to rehabilitate existing residential buildings were 
urged yesterday by Thomas H. Quinn, president of Inter-County Title Guaranty 
& Mortgage Co. He observed that reconstruction financing would provide hous- 
ing sorely needed by families with incomes ranging from $50 to $90 a week * * *, 

“He said the large insurance companies in the State had assets that would 
permit them to make conventional loans for renovating multifamily buildings 
in many sections of the city. 

“The banker observed that rehabilitation of existing structures was more 
feasible than demolishing entire blocks for new construction at today’s high 
costs.” 7 

The committee's failure to explore the possibilities of rehabilitation is serious, 
not only because it runs counter to the meaning and intent of the Housing Act 
of 1954, but also because it greatly aggravates the relocation problems discussed 
in the previous chapter. This is a matter deserving the closest scrutiny from 
both the Federal and city governments. 


PART VI. MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING 


Another factor aggravating the relocation problem is the failure to build 
homes within the means of the people living in the area. That the Committee 
on Slum Clearance has no intention of building this type of housing was borne 
out by the testimony of Mr. William 8S. Lebwohl, its director, before the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the House of Representatives in Washington 
on April 19, 1955, in connection with the Washington Square Southeast project. 
Cited below are Mr. Lebwohl’s replies to the questions of Mr. Irving Maness, 
subcommittee counsel : 

“Mr. MANEssS. In connection with the housing development, what type of 
project will it be? 

“Mr. LeBwWoHL. I believe the housing development will be what might be 
termed a pretty high middle income, probably as high as $40 to $45 a room. 

“Mr. MANEsSsS. What are the present residential rentals? 

“Mr. LeswouL. The present residential buildings in that area are, of course, 
old tenement buildings and I believe the rentals are within tenement rental 
range. But, of course, we would again point out that this is not a program 
directed at furnishing low or medium rental quarters. This is a program 
directed primarily at clearing slums and replacing them with new developments 
of new character suitable to an area so that if we picked a desirable, well 
located central area like this one, we would very much prefer to put on it full 
tax-paying apartments of high grade at very high rentals because in that area 
there would be, we think, a constant demand for those apartments, and that 
they would be available to those who would want to live there at these rates.” ™ 
[Italics ours. | 

While Mr. Lebwohl! told Members of the Congress that the commitee on slum 
clearance’s program is not “directed at furnishing low or medium rental quar 
ters,” but at erecting “new developments of new character suitable to an area,” 
the committee has tried to create the impression that it is building “middle 
income” housing. In the New York University-Bellevue brochure, written after 
the Washington Square Southeast project Was under study, the committee on 
slum clearance stated that “moderate-income site tenants will have priority 
in the 15,000 dwelling units proposed to be constructed in the title I slum clear 
ance program.” ” 

In the Lincoln Square brochure, issued a year after Mr. Lebwohl's testimony, 
the commitee again spoke of relocating tenants in the “several title I coopera- 
tice and rental projects for middle-income families.” ” (Italics ours. ] 

These intimations have convinced not only a large section of the general 
public but responsible public officials as well that the committee is building 
middle-income housing. On April 19, 1957, the steering Committee of the Metro- 
politan Regional Conference telegraphed President Eisenhower protesting the 
suggested reduction in appropriation for title I housing. The telegram com- 
plained that “construction of desperately needed middle income housing has 


87 Loans Urged To Aid Housing Renovation, New York Times, March 23, 1957. 

8% Subcommittee No. 2 of the Select Committee on Small Business, House of Representa 
tives, Washington Square Southeast Slum Clearance Project, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., April 19, 1955, p. 28. 

** Committee on Slum Clearance, New York University-Bellevue, op. cit., p. 2 

“Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 56. 
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been stalled.” Signing the telegram were Mayor Wagner; Mayor Bernard 
J. Berry of Jersey City; Mayor Thomas F. J. Quigley of Stamford, Conn.; 
James D. Hopkins, Westchester County executive; A. Holly Patterson, Nassau 
County executive; and Karl Metzger, director of the board of freeholders of 
Middlesex County, N. J.” 

In actuality, very few, if any, middle-income families will be able to afford 
the rentals in most of the title I projects. According to the staff report of 
United States Senate Subcommittee on Housing there are two methods of defin- 
ing income groups for housing purposes. One is in terms of the income range 
of portion of the population, such as the middle-third ; the other deals with the 
relationship between income and housing expenses.” 

Using the first mechod, the subcommittee places urban families whose earnings 
were between $3.514 and $6,091 in 1955 in the middle-income group. These rep- 
resented the middle-third of urban families, the lower third having recived 
less than $3,814 and the upper third having received more than $6,091." 

The second method assigns to middle-income groups families “whose income 
is above the ceiling for low-rent public housing, but too low to afford available 
private dwellings.” Acceptiug 20 percent as “an appropriate ratio of housing 
expense to income,’ ” the report finds that the “median income family in urban 
areas could afford a monthly housing expense of $80.90 per month.” 

The second method would place in the middle-income category a New York 
City family of 4 earning more than $3,600 per year, the income limit for ad- 
mission to low-rent housing,” and somewhere within the vicinity of $8,000 to 
S9,000 per year. 

The joint legislative committee on housing and multiple dwellings of the 
State of New York defines a middle-income family as one earning between $4,000 
and $6,000 per year.” Mr. Joseph P. McMurray, State housing commissioner, 
has defined middle-income housing as one which a family earning between $5,000 
and $8,000 per year could afford.” Another definition has recently come from 
the president of a private building concern. Mr. Samuel J. Lefrak has an- 
nounced that he intends to erect “middle-income housing” for those in the $5,000 
to $2,000 brackets.” Thus, there would seem to be as many definitions of middle- 
income as there are detiners. 

In order to include as many families as possible in the middle-income group, 
this study will place all families earning more than $3,600, the maximum 
permitted for entry into low-rent public housing, and less than Mr. Lefrak’s 
$9,000 limit in that classification. 

According to the standards set by the committee, a family of 4 desiring 
to move into a title I project must occupy at least 44% rooms."” Utilizing the 
20 percent ratio, such a family earning $9,000 a year could afford to pay a rent 
of $150 a month or $33.34 per room. But a recent New York Times article finds 
this is below the minimal rentals in private title I projects. As of May 26, 1957, 
rentals in private title I apartments were expected to range from $35 to $58 per 
month per room.’” Rents on these properties, subsidized by public funds, are 
thus too high for a family of 4 earning $175 a week. 

Even spending 25 percent of its income for rent, this family still could not 
lease apartments in at least 3 and possibly 4 of the 8 private title I projects under 
contract. At 25 percent it could afford a rent of $187.50 per month, or $41.67 
a room for 4% rooms. This is below the latest announced minimum rents in the 
Coliseum Park Apartments, Washington Square Southeast and New York 
University-Bellevue projects. 


% Charles G. Bennett, Cut in Slum Fund by United States Protested, New York Times, 
April 20, 1957. 

% Tbid. 

*% Subcommittee on Housing, op. cit., p. 3. 

% Thid. 

%® Tbid. 

© Tbid., p. 4. 

7 Tbid. 

* Committee on Slum Clearance, Delancy Street Schedules, op. cit.. p. 5. 

*® State of New York, Report of the Joint Legislative Committee on Housing and Multiple 
Dwellings, Williams Press, Albany, 1956, p. 13. 

1° Charles G. Bennett, Institute Alters Housing Project, New York Times, January 25, 
1957. 

101 Lefrak Presses Plans To Answer Need for Middle Income Housing, New York Times, 
May 5, 1957. 

#2 Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 8. 

13 Thomas W. Ennis, City Leads Nation in Slum Clearance, New York Times, May 26, 
1957. 
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In Coliseum Park, the minimum rent is approximately $55 per room;™ in 
Washington Square Southeast, $64 per room;*” and in New York University- 
Bellevue, $60 per room.” While rents in Lenox Terrace, in Harlem, were ex- 
pected, as of March 29, 1957, to average $38 per room per month, if past experience 
holds true, they will be considerably higher. 

The committee found on May 28, 1956, that “rents for title I rental projects 
‘ange from $30 to $48 per room.” *“ On May 26, 1957, 1 year later, a New York 
Times story, based on a committee press release, declared that rents in private 
title I developments are to be between $35 and $58 per room per month.” In 
1 year, the expected minimum rents have increased by about 17 percent and the 
naximum by over 20 percent. In addition, announced rents on the New York 
University-Bellevue project have risen almost 100 percent in the last 4 years. 
In the original brochure, issued in 1953, rents in that project were to be $31 
per room per month.” On May 15, 1957, Mr. Charles Grutzner, of the New York 
limes, wrote that “rents in the project, based on conventional financing, would 
verage $60 a room monthly.” “’ Rents in the project have, thus, increased at 
he rate of 25 percent per year. 

Should rents follow this pattern in the Lenox Terrace project, when the apart- 

ents are ready they will be well above the limits the most prosperous middle- 
ncome family of four can afford to pay. A family of 5 or of 4 with a boy and 
i. girl, would require a three-bedroom apartment. Announced rents of all the 
ibove title I projects are well above the rent a $9,000-a-year family needing 
a 3-bedroom apartment can afford to pay. Despite this, the number of families 
requiring three or more bedrooms is increasing. 

The New York City Housing Authority, recognizing this, is altering the size 
f its housing units. Mr. Warren Moscow, its executive director, said: 

‘Two bedrooms are not enough for a family of 4 when the 2 children are of 
he opposite sex, Besides this, there are more families with 3, 4, 5, and 6 
‘hildren than there were some years ago.” *™ 

Even cooperative title I projects, generally having much lower carrying charges, 
ire beyond the reach of most families. Morningside Apartments, which received 
ts first families June 23, has announced carrying charges of $21 per room per 
month plus utilities.’ At this rate, carrying charges for a 4'£-room apartment 
vould be $94.50 per month. With utilities the monthly payments would amount 
to approximately $100 per month. This would put it in the income range of a 
family of four earning $6,000 or more per year. In addition to monthly carrying 
harges and utilities, there is an equity payment of $750 per room,”* making a 

room apartment cost approximately $3,350. 

Only the upper third of New York’s families earn 86,000 a year, the minimum 
income needed to meet the carrying charges on the cooperative apartments, based 
m the estimated income distribution made by Sales Management magazine ™* 
which estimated that 577,000 New York City consumer-spending units (a spending 
unit consists of all people related by blood or marriage living under the same 
roof who pool their income). There thus can be two or more spending units within 
a household. A single son or daughter, earning his own income and paying rent 
to the family (instead of contributing his pay to a common pool) is a separate 
spending unit. Two roommates are two separate spending units. There were 
estimated to be about 57 million spending units and 46 million families in the 
United States in 1956 earned more than $7,000 in 1956. Another 973,000 spending 
inits e rned between $4,000 and $7,000. Assuming that one-third of these 973,000 
spendi:.z units (324,000) earned between $6,000 and $7,000, we ecaleulate that 
approximately 901,000 New York City spending units earned more than $6,000 
n 1956 (577,000 in the $7,000 and above bracket and 324,000 in the $6,000 to 
$7,000 bracket). These units represented less than one-third (31.6 percent) of 
the 2,853,000 units in the city. This is shown in table XVI. 


* Advertisement, New York Times, April 17, 1957. 
“" New York Times, July 20, 1957. 
‘Charles Grutzner, Project Revived in Bellevue Area, New York Times, May 15, 1957. 
‘Committee on Slum Clearance, Lincoln Square, op. cit., p. 53. 
‘Thomas W. Ennis, City leads * * *, op. cit. 
* Committee on Slum Clearance, NYU-Bellevue, op. cit., p. 21. 
Charles Grutzner, Project Revived * * *, op. cit. 
Charles G. Bennett, Harlem Middle-Income Housing Expedited by Board of Estimate, 
New York Times, March 29, 1957. 
‘2 Charles Grutzner, City Alters Size of Housing Units, New York Times, January 3, 
{herd 
43 Charles Grutzner, City’s “Acropolis” Combating Slums, New York Times, May 21, 


- 


Leni. 
4 Thid. 
Survey of Buying Power, Sales Management magazine, May 10, 1957, p. 528. 
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TABLE XVI.—IJncome distribution, New York City, 1956 


Number of | Percent of 


Income of spending unit spending spending 
units units 
Less than $2,499___ 613, 000 21.4 
2,500 to $3,999 690, 000 24.3 
$4,000 to $6,000 ! 649, 000 22.7 
$6,000 to $7,000 ! 324, 000 11.4 
$7,000 to $9,999 342, 000 12.0 
$10,000 and over 235, 000 8.2 
Total 2, 853, 000 100.0 
Under $6,000 1, 952, 000 68.4 
Over $6,000 901, 000 31.6 
Total 2, 853, 000 100.0 


' Source: “‘Survey of Current Buying Power,’ Sales Management, May 10, 1957, p. 528. The data, as 
found in Sales Management, placed 973,000 spending units in $4,000 to $7,000 bracket. We divided this 
bracket by putting one-third of them in $6,000 to $7,000 group. This is probably too high an estimate as 
it is likely that a greater portion of the units are concentrated nearer the lower limit of the bracket, 


Sales management’s income distribution estimates have been confirmed to 
Some degree in independent studies by the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York and the United States Department of Labor. The former placed 
the average New York City clerical worker’s wages at $65.09 a week or $3,385 
per year in 1956.116 The latter claims that the average wage for production 
workers in the city was $75.94 a week or $3,949 a year in 1956.1!" It is thus 
apparent that even the relatively low carrying charges of title I cooperative 
apartments are beyond the reach of the average New Yorker. 

While only the upper third of the city’s spending units have financial capacity 
to meet monthly carrying charges of the cooperatives, a much smaller portion 
have assets to make the equity payments. According to a Federal Reserve 
Board study, only 36 percent of all spending units in the Nation earning over 
$5,000 in 1955 had liquid assets of $2,000.18 Since this portion is probably higher 
among those earning above $6,000 (unfortunately, the Federal Reserve Board 
gives no detailed information concerning the relationship between income and 
liquid assets—it merely lumps all those earning $5,000 and over in one category), 
we estimate that about 50 percent of 901,000 spending units earning $6,000 or 
more per year have the means to make equity payments. This is 450,000 spending 
units or 15.8 percent of all spending units. It seems that, at very most, only the 
upper 15 percent of the city’s population can afford middle-income cooperatives. 

Only single people and childless couples can buy or lease in most title I 
projects at present rents. They are beyond the reach of most families, both 
low and middle income, with children. 

The original New York University-Bellevue project plan showed 490 out of the 
840 apartments or 58 percent as having 2 or 3 bedrooms.'!® This was when the 
announced rents were $31 per room per month. At the present contemplated 
rents of 560 per room per month, the proportion of 2 or 3 bedroom apartments 
is much smaller. According to the New York Times of May 15, 1957, Webb & 
Knapp, the new sponsor, “intends to seek approval of new plans that would 
increase the number of apartments to 1,300 The average apartment would be 
smaller, with the total number of rooms being increased to 3,700 from the 
originally planned 3,300.” 12° While the Times gave no indication of how many 
of the smaller apartments would be large enough for families with children, it 
is evident that the quota of 2 and 38 bedroom apartments will be drastically 
reduced. In the original plan, the average apartment had 4 rooms. In the 
new plan, the average apartment will have 2.8 rooms, thus being just one-third 
smaller. It is quite apparent that the overwhelming majority of apartments 
will be for single people or childless couples. 


n6 Commercial and Industry Association of New York, Personnel Management, vol. %, 
No. 1, January 18, 1957. 

17 Thid. 

48 The Financial Position of the Consumer, Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1956, p. 571 

%” Committee on Slum Clearance, New York University-Bellevue, op. cit., p. 21 

12 Charles Grutzner, Project Revived in Bellevue Area, op. cit. 
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On April 17, 1957, of the 275 units then rented in the Coliseum Park Apart 

ents , or 85 percent were studio and 1-bedroom suites.” 

It is incongruous for New York City to spend public funds to build housing 
beyond the reach of inost families with children while expressing official worry 
over the exodus of family people from the city. In its 22d annual report, the 
New York City Housing Authority declared 

“There is rightly great concern about the continued flight of middle-income 
families to the suburbs. Partly, this is a normal if on of the kind of 
mutward growt \ have alway experienced, ey it now overlaps the 
ity’s geo | boundaris But | | t e acute shortage of 

itahb aa! neome h ing available the lily who can afford to pay 
$20 » $30 room monthly New York tnay not be able to compete for the 


family who wants to live in its own home on a landscaped 60 by 100 plot, but 





neither in it lose by default the many families who wish to stay. | Ltalic 
Urs. | 

It i I r tliog il f the city t ( rage i sinh wera I Fe Ly 
mall families, and to spend at the same e 31,000,000 on special census tf 
how the city’s population growth 

The ty’s population lors revea the census brings this contradiction 
to a head The New York Tim tory on the census carried the following p 
inent pl One interesting fact t ed up by the enumeraters is th 
tany Manhattan familie i der and s er than th ise to be Lat 
new aj tment buildings, which had been expected to swell the population figure 
ere found to contain a great many more widows and childless couples than 


had been anticipated.” 
Not ly does N York's tle I program run counter to other aspects of 


he cit policy, but it is in direct violation of the principles and purposes of 
ie National Housing Act In enacting the Housing Act of 1949, Congress de 
clared 

‘The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare and security of the 
Nation and the health and living standards of its people require housing pro 
duction and related community development sufficient to remedy the serious 
housing shortage, the elimination of substandard and other inadequate housing 
through the clearance of slums and blighted areas, and the realization as soon 
as feasible of the goal of a decent home and suitabl living environment for 


every American family, thus contributing to the development and redevelopment 


of communities and to the advancement of the growth, wealth and security of 





the Nation The policy to be followed in attaining the national housing 
bjective hereby established shall be (1) private enterprise shall be encouraged 





to serve as large a part of the total need as it can; (2) governmental assistance 


shall be utilized where feasible to enable private enterprise to serve more of 


he total need; (3) appropriate local public bodies shall be encouraged and 
issisted to undertake positive programs of encouraging and assisting the develop 


ment of well-planned, integrated residential neighborhoods, the development 
ind redevelopment of communities, and the production at lower costs, of housing 
of sound standards of design, construction, lin tbility, and size for adequate 
family life.’ [1talie ours.]’ 

The committee, instead of providing for “the production, at lower costs, of 
housing of sound standards of design, construction, livability, and size for ade- 
quate family life” is providing such housing, at the expense of the taxpayers, 
for single people and childless couples. Its housing program not only fails to 
provide for “adequate family” but it actually contributes to the destruction of 
such life by razing whole communities populated by family people to build 
luxury housing for the childless. 

As Mr. Lehwohl made quite clear in his testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Small Business, New York City’s slum clearance program is not directed at 
furnishing low or medium rental quarters, but rather at building “new devel- 
opments of new character suitable to an area,” even if this means erecting 





} 


“full taxpaying apartments of high grade at very high rentals.” Thus, the 


West Side Suites Attract Renter, New York Times, April 7, 1957 


22 New York City Housing Authority, Twenty-second * , op. cit.. p. 12 
Edith Evans Ashbury, City Hints at Surprise Loss, New York Times, April 26, 1957 
#4 Public Law 171 Sist Cong., itle I Sor 2 
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term “middle-income” housing, which the committee has been using rather 
freely, is a euphemism designed to win popular approval for a policy which is 
highly questionable. Aside from the “no cash subsidy” program of the housing 
authority, New York City has no plan for housing middle-income families. 

Instead of using Federal and city funds to construct middle-income family 
housing, the committee is utilizing the taxpayers’ money to subsidize homes for 
high-income single persons and childless couples. It is using funds, raised by 
taxing all the people, to supply housing of a type beyond the means of the 
great majority of people. Such a policy is highly questionable under any cir- 
cumstances. In a time of severe shortage of middle- and low-income housing 
it is indefensible. 

PART VII. FINANCING 


In the 10 projects under contract, the city acquired almost 162 acres for 
$93 million.” It sold this land to what the committee called responsiblk 
builders” for $24 million.” The subsidy to these responsible builders was 
almost $69 million.” It represented about three-fourths of the price the city 
paid for the land, which presumably was the fair market value. These respon- 
sible builders obtained the land at about one-fourth of its fair market value 
This is shown in table XVII. 


TABLE XVII.—Public subsidy to title I builders 


| 


Estimated Estimated Estimated | Subsidy 
Project fair market price paid subsidy to percent 
land value by builder builder market va 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 
Corlears Hook __..- $5, 901 $1,049 $4, R52 Ro 
Harlem 5, 854 1,175 +, 679 8 
North Harlem_-.- 5, 505 1,111 1,394 s 
West Park 16. 262 , 107 155 S 
Morningside-Manhattanville 766 1, 302 4, 464 ¢ 
Fort Greene 4, OE 1, 862 g 04 
Columbus Circle 13, 347 3, 221 10, 126 
Pratt Institute 5 ‘ 1, 998 6. 781 ~- 
New York University-Bellevue_._-- 4,9 2, 898 6, 075 6s 
Washington Square, Southeast 8. (4 6, 667 11,375 6 
Total 93, 381 24, 390 68. 991 ’ 
1 This does not include the value of improvements on the land paid for by the city. On the 10 project 


these improvements amounted to $9,377,000. Including these in the above table would have raised t! 
subsidy to $78,368,000 or to 76 percent of the total value 

Source: Lawrence E. Gerosa, comptroller, the City of New York, Report to the Board of Estimat 
Title I Slum Clearance Projects and Tax Exempt Housing Projects, May 9, 1956 


The subsidies ranged from $3,094,000 to the Fort Greene project sponsors 
to over $13 million to the West Park (Manhattantown) sponsors. In the former. 
they represented 62 percent of the fair market value of the land; in the latter, 
&2 percent. 

After selling land to these responsible builders at prices far below market value, 
the city extended credit to some of them to make the purchases. 

Credit was extended to all private developers: Godfrey Nurse Houses, Inc 
(Harlem project); Harlem Estates, Inc. (North Harlem project) ; Manhattan 
town, Inc. (West Park project) ; University Towers, Inc. (Fort Greene project) : 
Columbus Circle Apartments, Ince. (Columbus Circle project) ; Hall Developers 
Inc. (Pratt Institute project) ; University Center, Inc. (N. Y. U.-Bellevue proj 
ect); and Washington Square Village Corp. (Washington Square Southeast 
project). This policy has enabled builders to obtain for a relatively small invest 
ment land worth several times the investment. This is shown in table XVIII 





1% Louis E. Gerosa, comptroller, the city of New York. Report to the Board of Estimate 
on Title 1, Slum Clearance and Tax Exempt Housing Projects, May 9, 1956 

12 Committee on Slum Clearance, NYU-Bellevue, op. cit., p. 1. 

127 Gerosa, op. cit. 

128 Thid 

1 Thid. 
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TABLE XVIII.—Equity payments by private title I sponsors in relation to total 
value of lands purchased, May 9, 1956 


Equity 


Estimated Estimated | Estimated | Estimated payments Assets 
total price equity |mortgage ___|purchased 
Private builder ! value charged payments! extended by $1 of 
of land builder (of builder| by city 2} Land Price equity 
purchased value |charged|payments 
builder 


Thousand, Thousand! Thousand| Thousand) Percent| Percent 


Godfrey Nurse Houses, Inc $5, 854 $1, 175 $415 $760 7 35 $14. 10 
Harlem Estates, Inc 5, 505 1,111 375 732 7 34 14. 50 
Manhattantown, Inc 16, 262 3, 107 1, 088 2,019 7 35 15. 00 
University Towers, Inc , 735 990 347 643 20 35 5. 00 
Columbus Circle Apartments, Inc.‘ 4, 000 1, 039 364 675 9 35 11. 00 
Hall Developers, Inc.° 2, 985 1,211 424 787 14 35 7. 00 
University Center, Inc 8, 973 2, 898 1,014 1, 884 1] 35 8. 80 
Washington Square Village Corp.‘ 14, 253 5, 426 1, 357 4, 069 10 25 10. 00 

Total 59, 567 16, 957 5, 387 11, 569 9 32 11. 10 


1 Excludes cooperatives and other institutional builders 
Equals price charged builder minus equity payments. Because of rounding, sums may not equal totals 
Part of Fort Greene project. Value of land estimated by multiplying the percent of assessed value o 
the Fort Greene project located in this particular site by the total market value of the land given in table 
A Vil. 

‘ Part of Columbus Circle project. Value of land estimated by multiplying the percent of assessed value 
of the entire Columbus Circle project located on this particular site by the total market value of the land 
given in table XVII 

Part of Pratt Institute project. Value of land estimated by multiplying the percent of assessed value 
of the entire Pratt Institute project located on this particular site by the total market value of the land giver 
in table XVII 

6 Part of the Washington Square Southeast project. Value of land estimated by multiplying the percent 
of assessed value of entire Washington Square Southeast project located on this particular site by the total 
market value of land given in table X VII 


Source: Lawrence E. Gerosa, Comptroller, the City of New York, Report to the Board of Estimate on 
Title I Slum Clearance Projects and Tax Exempt Housing Projects, May 9, 1956. 


As of May 9, 1956, the 8 private builders invested $5,837,000 in purchasing 
income producing assets worth almost $60 million. Their land investments 
represented only 9 percent of the land’s value. Their equity payments came 
to less than one-third the price charged them by the city. For every dollar 
invested, they received income producing assets worth $11.10. 

Since the value of the properties was capitalized on the basis of prevailing 
rentals, it can be safely assumed that they yielded a return of around 7 percent, 
Which implies an annual income of $4,170,000, or 77 percent of the builders 
equity payments. Deducting the 5 percent, or $578,000, the sponsors must pay 
the city as interest on the mortgages on the land, the net return at 7 percent 
still comes to $3,592,000 or 67 percent of net worth. This is summarized in table 
XIX below. 


TABLE XIX.—E#stimated yield on equity of private title I sponsors 


Total value of land purchased $59, 567, 000 
Earnings at 7 percent $4, 170, 000 
Equity payments by private builders $5, 387, OOO 
Yield on equity payments, percent V7 
Mortgage due city $11, 569, 000 
Interest on mortgage at 5 percent S578, OOO 
Karnings minus interest payments $3, 592, OOO 
Net yield on equity payments, percent 67 


Such exceptionally favorable yields on the existing properties provide a 
questionable incentive for redevelopment. It is much more profitable to keep 
the structures in their present conditions at a 67 percent return than to de 
molish them to erect new structures earning a smaller return. As a result, the 
whole title I slum clearance program has encountered endless delays. 

These delays were highlighted by an exchange of letters between Mr. Walter 
Fried, Regional HHFA Administrator, and Mr. William Lebwohl, Director of the 
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Committee, in the spring of 1956. New York Times writer Charles Grutzner 
made the following revelations about this correspondence : 

“The Federal Government's principal complaint is that private sponsors, 
after getting the slum properties at bargain prices, have been unduly slow in 
replacing them with modern buildings. Some sponsors have continued to col- 





lect rents from slum dwellings that have been permitted to stand for as long 
as 4 years after resale for demolition. In some cases sponsors have torn down 
some of the old dwellings and put commercial parking lots, insted of housing 


on the sites 

“Mr. Fried has written several letters to the slum clearance committ 
one letter asked for a statement of the city’s intentions concerning four title I 
project 
construct housing within the agreed upon time. The projects are Manhattan- 


S whose sponsors were already in default, or soon would be, for failure to 


town (also known as West Park), Harlem, North Harlem, and Fort Greene in 


Brooklyn. 


“Another letter asked the city to end the use of part of the Manhattantown 
site as a commercial parking lot The redevelopers, a group headed by Jack 
Ferman, acquired the properties between Central Park West nd Amsterdam 

venue from 97th Street to 100th Street, at a $16 million cut in price 4 years 
ago. They have not put up any new housing, but are still collecting rents from 
some of the slum dwellers and have rented out for parking part of the site that 


has been cleared.” ’ 

As of May 26, 1957, more than a vear at 
Mr. Fried and Mr. Lebwohl, not even one apartment in any private title I de- 
velopment was ready for occupancy. Only 1 of the 8S private projects, the 
Columbus Circle Apartments, has any chance of being completed on time. Three 
of them, Harlem, North Harlem and Manhattantown, are almost a veur overdue 


In only two projects, North Harlem and Columbus Circle, has there been any 


er the exchange of letters between 


appreciable construction. Mr. Lebwohl recently informed the board of estimate 
that construction in the Harlem project was scheduled to start in April 1957, 


almost 5 years after the date of acquisition. 

The sponsors acquired the Harlem, North Harlem and Manhattantown sites 
about 5 years ago; the Fort Greene site about 4 years ago: New York University 
Bellevue, 244 years ago; and Washington Square Southeast about 


This data is summarized in table XX. 


Charles Grutzner, U. S. Assails City for Housing Delay, Showdown Near, New York 
limes, May 24, 1956. 
Ennis, City Leads Nation in Slum Clearance, op. cit. 
2 Bennett, Middle-Income Housing, op. cit. 
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Instead of housing on the New York University-Bellevue site, there stands a 
parking lot licensed by the city of New York. At the corner of 1st Avenue and 
32d Street; it has a capacity of 68 cars, and the license No. 469176. There is 
little or no prospect for any construction starting on this site in 1957, vet 800 
families were evicted to make room for this parking lot. 

Both the builders and the committee attribute this failure to erect housing to 
financing difficulties. As of April 13, 1956, the following sponsors informed 
Deputy Comptroller Louis Cohen that mortgage commitments “should be forth- 
coming within the next 60 to 90 days:” “’ Godfrey Nurse Houses, Inc., University 
Towers, Inc.; and Hall Developers. University Center, Inc., sponsors of the New 
York University-Bellevue project, claimed that it was closing a contract “within 
the next 30 days with a general contractor, for the erection of their first two 
buildings, which will be financed by a conventional building loan.” *“* As of May 
26, 1957, only Godfrey had obtained the necessary financing. It did this in 
March 1957, almost a year after its communication to Deputy Comptroller 
Cohen. 

On January 29, 1957, the sponsors of the NYU-Bellevue project reported to the 
committee that they were still unable to secure adequate financing. The New 
York Times story on the matter stated: 

“The NYU-Bellevue project sponsors had tried to get conventional financing 
without mortgage guaranty from the Federal Housing Administration * * *, 
The NYU-Bellevue sponsors had approached 30 leading institutions without get- 
ting the needed mortgage money. They told Mr. Moses that because of the tight 
mortgage market they might have to apply for FHA guaranty. The processing 
of an FHA application might take 6 months. The slum clearance committee will 
try, meanwhile, to help sponsor get conventional financing.” *” 

On May 15, 1957, the New York Times reported that “‘a new sponsor is arrang- 
ing to take over the New York University-Bellevue housing project, which be- 
came stalled by the developer’s difficulty in obtaining mortgage money.”*” At 
about this time the committee announced that a new sponsor will take over the 
Pratt Institute site from Hall Developers. 

Apparently the committee has accepted at face value the builders’ explanation 
for their failure to start construction. In a recent letter to the mayor's office, 
the committee reported that several title I sponsors had accumulated tax arrears 
because of their difficulties in obtaining proper financing.” 

While this rationale may sound plausible, it nevertheless raises certain ques- 
tions which the committee has failed to answer. First, if mortgage money 
were so difficult to obtain, how is it that certain of the sponsors, like Columbus 
Circle Apartments, Inc., were able to obtain financing while other sponsors were 
not? Second, why did not sponsors of the NYU-Bellevue project apply immedi- 
ately for an FHA loan instead of spending a year searching for a conventional 
loan? Finally, what criteria has the committee set up for judging whether a 
potential sponsor is “responsible’’? 

The failure to obtain financing is perhaps to be explained, not by a mortgage- 
money shortage, but by the inability of the developers to obtain financing assur- 
ing them a large return on their investment. The brochure on the NYU-—Bellevue 
project, for instance, pointed to the possibilities of windfall profits in the fol- 
lowing section: 

“Based on the foregoing estimates of rental value and operating costs, and 
computing real-estate taxes on the basis of a reasonable approximation of the 
assessable value of the proposed project, the estimated net return on a free and 
clear basis shows a yield of approximately 7 percent on the total investment 
involved. 

“We believe that this represents an adequate return on an investment of this 
character. Since it will probably be possible for a potential investor to secure 
a substantial mortgage on which debt service, including interest and amortiza- 
tion would be considerably lower than 7 percent, the percentage of return on 


the equity would be proportionately higher than 7 percent.” 


238 Gerosa, op. cit. 

1% Tbid. 

1% Bennett, Middle-Income * * *, op. cit. 

13% Charles Grutzner, 3 Slum Projects Explain Delays, New York Times, January 30, 1957. 
187 Charles Grutzner, Project revived * * *. op. cit. 

18 Slum-Site Tax Pact Gives City Million, New ‘York Times, foem 24, 1957. 

139 Committee on Slum Clearance, NYU-Bellevue, op. cit., p. 56. 
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In other words, the committee pointed out that with a small investment on 
the part of the builders and a large mortgage at low-interest rates, the yield on 
equity capital would be “proportionately higher than 7 percent.” An indication 
of the type of return which could be expected under such an arrangement is 
shown in table XIV (p. 15) which reveals how a small equity payment on assets 
several times its value can bring a yield of 67 percent. 

The recent increases in interest rates have, however, drastically reduced the 
possibilities of making windfall profits on this type of investment. It undoubt- 
edly became more profitable to tear down the old dwelling units as they became 
uninhabitable, sell the building materials salvaged, and operate parking lots 
requiring little or no investments, than to build. 

That this was the reason for the failure of the sponsor of the NYU-Bellevue 
project to obtain financing is indicated by the following article from the New 
York Times: 

“The situation at the NYU-Bellevue project reportedly was complicated by 
the large number of investors. Not always unanimous on putting up more of 
their own money until the mortgage was financed * * *. The conventional financ- 
ing requires a larger cash investment by the sponsor but does not have the FHA 
limitations on rents.’ “° 

It thus seems that the sponsors would have been able to obtain either a con- 
ventional mortgage had they been willing to invest more of their own money 
in the development, or FHA guaranteed mortgage, by limiting rents. Since 
neither alternative provided an opportunity to reap a fortune from a shoestring, 
they elected to turn over the project to another sponsor. 

It must be remembered that the committee has persistently told the board 
of estimate and the people of New York that it is giving redevelopment contracts 
to “responsible builders.” Apparently, it is the sole judge of the builder’s 
“responsibility.” If it has criteria as to what constitutes a “responsible builder,” 
it has not published them. 

It seems that the committee might require, as a first evidence of responsibility, 
that the sponsor pay the full purchase price of the land. As shown in table 
XVII (p. 24) sponsors received the land at prices ranging from 62 to 82 percent 
below the fair market value. At such low prices, there seems no reason why 
the city should extend any mortgage. If the sponsor does not have capital 
available to pay the full purchase price of the land, then how can the committee 
assume he will be able to raise the funds necessary to compiete the project? In 
this respect it is interesting to note that those sponsors who paid the full 
purchase price for the land, namely the cooperatives, have also completed their 
projects on schedule. 

It also seems rather strange that the committee enters into contracts with 
“responsible builders,” without requiring from them a complete financial plan, 
A bank does not make a loan based on promises. It requires detailed plans. 
But the committee not only gives sponsors title to the land, but it has also per- 
mitted them to evict people and demolish homes before completing financial 
arrangments. 

The committee’s “responsibile builders” have, by and large, turned out to be 
quite irresponsible. Not only have they failed to pay the full purchase price 
of the land: not only have they evicted families before making adequate financial 
arrangement ; not only have they built parking lots instead of buildings ; they even 
have failed to pay taxes on the land, which they purchased at cutrate prices. In 
April 1957 they owed the city $800,000 in back taxes and interest on these taxes. 

An editorial in the New York World-Telegram aptly entitled, “All This and Tax 
Arrears, Too,” commented on these delinquencies: 

“As we've observed before, the title I slum clearance program as it operates 
here can be characterized as a depressing mixture of unwarranted delay and 
hardship. 

“In all too many instances locally, sponsors have been remarkably slow—or 
immobile—about relocating tenants, clearing sites, and building the housing 
projects they undertook to build when they signed the contracts and bought the 
land cut rate from the city. 

“In some cases, the sponsors continue to collect rent from tenants in the exist- 
ing rapidly deteriorating housing. In some cases, razed buildings have made way 
for parking lots. Either way, nothing gets built. 





0 Grutzner, Project Revived * * *, op. cit. 
1441 Slum-Site Tax * * *, op. cit. 
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“Now it turns out that the inertia extends to paying taxes and interest on the 
properties. A bit of digging by this newspaper shows the arrears to be close to 
$1 million, with the city holding the empty sack. 

“It’s all well and good for the city to say defensively that it expects to collect 
these arreas, some dating back 2 or 3 years. But that makes it no easier to 
understand why no official action was taken to repossess any of the properties 
concerned—for tax delinquency or for prolonged inertia on razing and con- 
struction. 

“We think it’s a shabby situation all around. When present tenants suffer, 
when needed housing is not built, when blighted areas are not uplifted, when 
the city losses out * * * on Current taxes, title I has struck out on every one of 
its worthy objectives. 

“Certainly the city can expect no enthusiasm from the public for any mere title I 
productions until it cleans up the current mess.” *” 

It seems that the term “responsible builder” turns out to be like the term 
“middle-income housing,” a public relations phrase which does not at all cor- 
respond with reality. 

The committee has tried to win support for its program in still another way, by 
creating the impression that its policies will increase the tax revenues of the 
city. Mr. Lebwohl stated as much in his testimony before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Small Business in April 1955. 

Thomas W. Ennis of the New York Times, in an article based on a press 
release issued by the committee, write: 

“The improvements will bring the city more real-estate revenue. The city has 
been receiving about $2,200,000 a year on the sites now being redeveloped. When 
the improvements are made, the total taxes are expected to rise to almost $6 
million.” ** 

It is questionable whether the title I program will really increase the city’s 
tax revenues. The city has already invested one-third of the $85 million (these 
are the 1957 figures; the estimates in table XVII (p. 24) are for 1956) in 
subsidies given to the sites now being redeveloped or approximately $28 
million.“* When completed, these projects are expected to bring a revenue in- 
crease of $3,800,000 per year. It will take at least 7 years, after they are com- 
pleted, for these projects to pay back to the city the original subsidy. Only two 
of the private projects, Columbus Circle and North Harlem, have any prospect 
of being completed soon. The cooperative projects, which are generally being 
completed on schedule, will not increase the city’s revenues because they are 
granted partial tax exemption. It will thus take anywhere from 5 to 10 years 
for the city to get its original investment back. 

In addition the city loses revenues as buildings are razed. In his 1956 
report, Comptroller Louis Gerosa stated : 

“* * * the city is sustaining a constant present loss of tax revenue which is 
caused by the slow progress of sponsors of fully taxable projects. Such sponsors 
have demolished a substantial number of existing taxpaying structures but have 
failed, after almost 4 years, to replace them with the much-needed new con- 
struction which will produce tax revenues. As buildings are leveled, the prop- 
erties are subject to reduction of assessment and thus, until the new construction 
is completed, the city has been and is faced with the loss of revenue while, at 
the same time, it is required to make funds available for its share of the project 
costs. 

“In effect, this loss of revenue constitutes an additional contribution by the 
city in which the Federal Government does not participate.” “° 

Furthermore, by destroying communities composed of family people and build- 
ing homes which only single people and childless couples can afford, the city 
is forcing couples with 2 and 3 children to live in the suburbs. For every person 
who leaves the city, the city will lose $6.75 in State grants after the 1960 cen- 
sus.“ This loss should be added to the original subsidy and the decline in tax 
revenue as a result of demolition. There is, in addition, the loss of sales tax 
revenue due to the efflux of these families. 

The city also receives only 75 percent of the Federal funds due it before con- 
struction is completed. The other 25 percent is furnished when the buildings 
are erected. In the meantime, it has to borrow the remaining 25 percent at 


43 All This and Tax Arrears, Too, New York World-Telegram (ed.), April 30, 1957. 
une W. Ennis, City Leads Nations in Slum Clearing, op. cit, 

14 Thid. 

145 Gerosa, op. cit., pp. 4—5. 

46 Ashbury, op. cit. 
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2.25 percent interest to pay condemnation costs. The longer the builders delay 
construction, the higher the interest charges and the greater the cost to taxpayers. 

It is highly likely that the city will have to wait from 15 to 20 years before it 
will begin to realize any increased revenues from these projects. By that time 
economic conditions may be so changed that the actual tax yield might fall far 
below the anticipated yield. If that happens, the city will never recover its 
investments in the development. 

There are other costs of redevelopment which will probably never be repaid: 
The increased rents relocated tenants have been forced to pay: the social costs 
of destroying communities and uprooting families; the losses incurred by small- 
business men. These costs, which the city has managed to shift onto the backs 
of tenants und small-business men, are immeasurable. Increases in tax revenues 
may never compensate for these. 

The contention that the city will obtain increased revenues as a result of its 
title I program is as fallacious as other statements of the committee. It, too, 
creates an impression which bears little semblance to reality. 


PART VIII. QUESTIONABLE AND UNDEMOCRATIC PRACTICES 


In handling the title I program the committee has engaged in questionable and 
undemocratic practices. First, it does not make the survey of the area it intends 
to condemn, but hires a private realty firm. Most of the surveys have been 
handled by Wood-Dolson, which firm also was responsible for relocation. It was 
obviously to the interest of this firm to declare an area blighted. 

The committee has accepted this company’s findings at face value, even though 
they have been filled with the inconsistencies cited in earlier chapters. Despite 
the obvious incompetence shown in the New York University-Bellevue brochure, 
the committee had Wood-Dolson prepare the Lincoln Square report, with the 
architectural engineering firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill checking the find- 
ings. ‘This firm, however, failed to notice inconsistencies cited here in the sec- 
tions on relocation and rehabilitation. The reason for this may lie in the fact 
that Skidmore, Owings & Merrill are the coordinating architects for the com- 
mittee. 

It would seem a more objective appraisal of an area could be obtained either 
by having another city department conduct the survey or by hiring a competent 
research organization from another section of the country having no cunnection 
with any local real estate interests. 

It is interesting to note that when the Small Business Administration hired 
two realtors from outside New York to survey the Washington Square area, their 
findings directly contradicted the Wood-Dolson findings. 

Another questionable practice in the method of selecting responsible builders. 
Though the New York State law requires competitive bidding, all the sponsors 
were chosen before any bids were made. There was never more than one bidder 
in all the public auctions held so far. 

Housing and Home Finance Administration Administrator Albert Cole, recently 
raised doubts about the propriety of this practice. In rejecting an invitation by 
Mr. Moses to meet with the committee and the sponsors of some of the projects 
under study, Mr. Cole stated : 

“T have some question as to whether the individuals referred to by Mr. Moses 
as sponsors should be included since, as I understand it, none of them have 
been selected as sponsors or redevelopers through the competitive methods re- 
quired by New York State law.” *” 

On April 17, 1957, Mr. George Prideaux, acting on behalf of the Gramercy 
Neighbors, sent the following letter to Mr. William Lebwohl, director of the 
committee : 

“Would you please authorize permission for the presence of a representative 
of Gramercy Neighbors to observe the meeting between Administrator Cole and 
the interested builders in the matter of Gramercy project et al. now under con- 
sideration in regard to title I on Tuesday, April 23, 1957.” 

The Gramercy Neighbors are a group representing the inhabitants of one of 
the areas under study by the committee. They wanted, among other things, 
to learn who the proposed sponsor of the project in their area was. The com- 


“47 Ennis, City Leads Nation * * *. on. cit. 

148 Select Committee on Small Business, op. cit., pp. 47-49. 

49 Charles Grutzner, Cole Presses City on Lincoln Square Bid, New York Times, April 
28, 1957. 
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mittee had not notified them up to that time. In fact, many members were 
surprised to discover that any sponsor had been picked. Mr. Prideaux received 
the following reply from Mr. Lebwohl, dated April 18, 1957: 

“I have your letter of April 17 asking that you be permitted to attend the 
meeting of the committee on slum clearance now scheduled on Tuesday, April 23, 
1957, as a member of the public. I regret to inform you that this will not be 
possible. This is a meeting between public officials and the sponsors to discuss 
special problems which have arisen in connection with the program and it would 
not be helpful to have this meeting generally open to the public. However, if 
Mr. Cole’s representative appears, members of the press will be admitted and a 
full report will be given through the press to the public.” 

Mr. Prideaux, it should be noted, did not ask to attend the meeting as a member 
of the general public. As a resident of an area which may be demolished he or a 
member of his group has a specific interest in the proceedings. The fact that 
Mr. Lebwohl chose to consider him a member of the public betrays disregard of 
the problems of the tenants. 

As it turned out, neither Mr. Cole nor any of his representatives attended this 
meeting. After waiting 1 hour and 10 minutes, Mr. Robert Moses, chairman of 
the committee, issued the following press release: 

“The special open meeting of the Slum Clearance Committee with Washington 
officials was called off.” 

Mr. Moses tried to create the impression that Federal officials refused to attend 
an open meeting of New York citizens under the aegis of the committee, even 
though Mr. Lebwohl had stated that attendance at this meeting was restricted to 
members of the committee and the sponsors.’ 

This is just another example of the lack of candor which has characterized so 
many of the committee’s statements. It seems to indicate that the committee 
regards itself as a divine entity operating above and beyond the wishes and desires 
of the people. It is acting as if it were responsible only to itself, a group over 
which the people do not and should not have control. It has gone beyond the 
usual restraints placed on official organs in a democratic society. 


PART IX. CONCLUSION 


This study has shown that the present housing policies of the City of New 
York, in general, and the Committee on Slum Clearance, in particular, conform 
neither with the spirit of the National Housing Act or with the needs of the 
people. It has shown that, despite its great need for housing, New York City has 
no effective program for combating urban blight. 

The Committee on Slub Clearance has been more interested in the location and 
the potential realty value of the areas it has chosen than in their degree of blight. 
This policy has not only tended to undermine the effectiveness of rent controls, 
it has not only moved in the direction of confining the controlled areas to the less 
desirable locations, but it has also laid the basis of shifting the present slums 
and creating new ones. 

The Committee on Slum Clearance has been using public funds to build hous- 
ing which, at the very most, only the upper 15 percent of the city’s population 
ean afford. This policy has shifted both the economic and social costs of its 
so-called slum clearance program onto the backs of those least able to bear 
them—the present dwellers in the slum areas. It has tried to justify this 
program by claiming that it is building middle-income housing. 

The committee's practices have not only disregarded the needs of the people of 
New York City but have actually conflicted with the official policies of the city 
of New York which is desperately trying to stop the population exodus from the 
city. 3y tearing down low-rent family units and replacing them with high-rent 
units beyond the reach of most families, it is helping to accelerate the exodus 
of family people from the city. 

The committee has not only failed to be frank and candid in discussing the 
purposes of its program but has actually engaged in undemocratic and question- 
able practices. It has acted as if it were responsible to no one but itself. It 
has seemingly forgotten that it is a public agency, responsible to the people of 
New York. 

Since New York is faced with a serious housing problem, since the people of 
New York want a slum-clearance, low-income and middle-income housing and 





1% Charles Grutzner, Moses Steps Out of City-U. S. Fight, New York Times, April 24, 
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better living conditions in general, we feel that they should ask their elected 
representatives on the city council to look into the present housing situation. 
We feel that such a study should not merely try to fix the blame for the present 
difficulties but should be more interested in developing a positive program. This 
is why we urge the citizens of New York to give their full support to council 
resolution No. 1027 which calls upon the council to appoint a committee of the 
city council to study housing programs in the city of New York with a view 
of formulating a housing program designed to better meet the needs of the people. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N. Y., January 16, 1958. 
Representative ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RAINS: We wish to submit for the record two publications 
which reflect the policy of the association with respect to Federal participation 
in functions which we believe belong primarily to the State and local 
governments. 

The publication entitled “Main Street vs. Washington, D. C.” outlines our 
views with respect to the problem of Federal grants-in-aid to the States and 
local communities. 

The other publication entitled “Guides for Control and Reduction of the 1959 
Federal Budget” specifically expressed our opposition (pp. 14-15) to the con- 
tinuance of urban planning grants, urban renewal planning, further contribu- 
tions by the Public Housing Administration to low-rent housing, and college- 
housing loans. Elimination of these programs comes within the scope of our 
policy suggestions for reduction of the Federal budget as well as under the 
broader positions on intergovernmental functional relationships. 

As you know, industry has taken an active interest in the problems of urban 
renewal and slum clearance, and we have urged our members to continue their 
cooperative efforts with municipal officials. We believe that the solution of these 
problems can be achieved at the State and local levels of government. 

Respectfully, 
CHAS. R. SLieH, Jr. 
Executive Vice President. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NAM CONTAINED IN THE ASSOCIATION’S PUBLICATION 
ENTITLED “GUIDES FOR CONTROL AND REDUCTION OF THE 1959 FEDERAL BUDGET,” 
SEPTEMBER 1957 


Page 15: Urban renewal planning (budget, p. 293). The Hoover Commission’s 
comment is applicable to the proposals (0), (p), and (q) alike. It is as follows: 

“This is difficult to justify as a proper Federal function. This type of devel- 
opment threatens a further reduction of the field in which individual American 
citizens will have responsibility for and influence over the conduct of their 
hometown affairs. Those localities which want the benefits must conform to 
plans approved by the Federal Government. The tax burden to support this 
program falls alike on those who participate and those who decline to do so.” 

Further contributions by the Public Housing Administration (budget, pp. 313- 
316). The Housing Act of 1937, as amended, provides for the subsidy of low- 
rent housing. The program is not intended to be self-supporting. In view of 
the great increase in per capita personal incomes since 1937 (from $573 in 1937 
to $1,847 in 1955) the continued need of this kind of subsidy is open to question. 


NAM Po.uicy PosITION AND SUPPORTING STATEMENT TAKEN FROM THE ASSOCIA- 
TION’S PUBLICATION ENTITLED “MAIN STREET VERSUS WASHINGTON, D. C.,” 
APRIL 1957 


Page 8, pages 19-21: 

State-local initiative versus Federal control (adopted by the Board of Directors, 
February 8, 1957). 

An unwholesome concentration of power in the Central Government now exists 
as a result of increasing judicial liberalization of the power of Congress to spend 
money and impose controls in fields theretofore reserved to the State and local 
governments. The future of the Federal system of Government as a Union of 
States, and of the American system of free, private, competitive capitalism de- 
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mands a decrease of this concentration and a diffusion of power, resources, and 
responsibilities among the several levels of government or a return to the private 
economy. 

To accomplish this result : 

1. The Federal Government should restrain exercise of its powers, observe 
prudent fiscal and related policies, and by efficient reorganization, manage more 
competently the services delegated to it. In Federal-State relations, the Central 
Government should limit its activities to the ends of strengthening State sov- 
ereignty, promoting acceptance by the States of their full responsibilities, and 
encouraging the establishment of interstate compacts as a means of dealing with 
regional problems. 

2. State and local governments, separately or in cooperation with each other, 
should accept and discharge greater responsibility for the performance of public 
services and functions appropriate to their jurisdictions, 

3. Individual citizens and voluntary groups should attend more closely and 
constructively to the affairs of their own State and local governments, to the 
end that dependence on the Central Government for doing the things that should 
be done at home may be terminated. 

Grants-in-aid (revised and approved by the Board of Directors, February 8, 
1957). 

Federal collaboration in State and local responsibilities or programs should be 
confined to leadership through research and advice. It should not extend to 
initiation or subsidy of, nor to other financial participation in, the functions of 
those jurisdictions. 

The fiscal position of the States, their local subdivisions, municipalities, inter- 
muncipal or interstate agencies should not be supported by direct Federal pay- 
ments to them; and, therefore, use of grants-in-aid by the Federal Government 
should be terminated with all practical promptness. 

There are policies which, if adopted, would provide leverage against further 
expansion of Federal action through continued increase of spending. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has approved a program of fiscal and mone- 
tary measures which provide an excellent platform for establishing this kind 
of control. These policies are listed here, with a sufficient extract from each 
to indicate its general purpose. 


FEDERAL BUDGET BALANCI 


The core of fiscal integrity is a balanced Federal budget. First and continuing 
emphasis in achieving budget balance should be on economy in Government and 
not on increased revenues. 

FEDERAL DEBT LIMIT 


Short of war or other grave emergency there should be no increase in the 
Federal statutory debt limitation which would permit the debt subject to that 
limitation to be in excess of $275 billion at the end of any fiscal year. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


The fiscal position of the States, their local subdivisions, municipalities, inter- 
municipal or interstate agencies should not be supported by direct Federal pay- 
ments to them: and, therefore, use of grants-in-aid by the Federal Government 
should be terminated with all practical promptness. 


SUBSIDIES 


Except where justifiable for reasons of national defense and security, sub- 
sidies should not be used aw instruments of Federal policy. 


FEDERAL LENDING OPERATIONS 


The lending of its funds or credit should not be a normal function of the 
Federal Government in the domestic economy. 


BRING GOVERNMENT BACK HOME 


1. Ina country which seeks to retain free, popular government, service responsi- 
bilities should be performed by the smallest units competent to handle the several 
public services satisfactorily and economically. 
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2. The areas of national interest and concern in which only the Federal 
Government can adequately serve the national good must be distinguished from 
other areas in which State, or State-local action constitutes as good, or a better 
way of promoting the national interest. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The responsibility for regulating the supply of money and credit to meet the 
needs of a growing economy should be vested solely in and exercised by the 
Federal Reserve System without domination by the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 


ORDERLY PLAN FOR TAX REDUCTION 


In order to assure adequate supplies of venture capital to maintain an expand- 
ing economy and provide job opportunities for the continuously increasing labor 
force, and to release incentives for risktaking in a fully competitive economy, 
there should be inaugurated an orderly coordinated plan for reduction in the 
high and discriminatory individual progressive and corporate tax rates for 
effectuation over the next 5 years. 

All of these policies are measures of restraint against the Federal Government. 
None of them can become effective without express action by the Congress and 
the Executive. Their acceptance involves, therefore, a successful effort to 
persuade the Federal authorities to practice forbearance by imposing these 
restraints on themselves. Some avenues of persuasion were suggested in the 
agenda for action set out in the report of the Government Economy Committee 
on the Federal budget outlook for 1957. These proposals are as follows: 

1. Insistence that the Federal authorities resist the spending pressures from 
vocal groups within and without the Government in the discharge of their re- 
sponsibility to serve the broader but inarticulate public interest in the reduction 
and control of the budget. 

2. Continued emphasis on and demonstration of the illusory character of 
Federal support, with appeal to State and local self-interest in keeping and 
spending their own money. 

3. The importance of preventing deficit-financed inflation, particularly for the 
large number of persons with fixed incomes. A high and rising budget, pre- 
cariously balanced at the peak of a phenomenal prosperity, would be seriously 
unbalanced by any material interruption of the boom. 

4. The need to conserve resources for capital formation. In all modern 
nations this problem is recognized, and it is being dealt with in some places by 
enforced restriction of consumption. The largest consumer of goods and serv- 
ices in the United States is the Federal Government. Instead of seeking to 
provide resources for capital increase by imposing restrictions on private con- 
sumption as some countries have had to do, we could well begin by limiting the 
consumption spending of the Government. 

5. The importance of utilizing the income gain from economic growth for 
reduction of high and discriminatory tax rates because it is these rates that bear 
most heavily on the sources of investment funds. 

Third, action at the Federal level alone is not sufficient. The Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations has emphasized this in the following: 

Yet prudent limitation of national responsibilities is not likely by itself to 
prevent overcentralization. A realistic program of decentralization in our con- 
temporary society depends too on the readiness and ability of the States and 
their subdivisions to assume their full share of the total task of government. 


CiTy oF Farco, N. DaK., January 9, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency and Subcommittee on Housing, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Ratns: I would like you to have this letter enclosed in 
the proceedings of your subcommittee’s hearing being held in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital at this time relative to the urban renewal program. I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the position taken by the American Municipal Association and the United 
States Conference of Mayors relative to urban renewal. This vital program de- 
serves the wholehearted and vigorous support of every Member of Congress. To 
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neglect the problem of urban blight is to neglect our vital human resources. If 
our Nation is to remain strong and to grow, its cities of all sizes, from the 
smallest to the largest, must wage unrelenting war on blight, deterioration, and 
poverty. 

The urban renewal program affords municipalities of all sizes an opportunity 
to obtain Federal monetary assistance to do a job which has to be done, and 
might not be done otherwise. This letter is necessarily brief because I want to 
have it inserted in the record and must dispatch it at once; however, I want 
myself formally placed on record as favoring the urban renewal plan and ask- 
ing that the capital grants be increased in size to include more cities of all sizes 
to participate in this program, and also to increase the ratio of Federal mone- 
tary participation available to municipalities. 

I would further suggest that this program be placed on a more durable basis 
than a year-to-year program to session-to-session, so that municipalities can 
plan with more security and thereby be willing to invest in such a worthwhile 
program. 

In closing, permit me to thank you for scheduling these hearings early in the 
current session of Congress, and may I thank you for your interest in and 
efforts on behalf of this program. 

Respectfully yours, 
HERSCHEL LASHKOwITz, Mayor. 


NEWARK, N. J., February 7, 1958. 
Hon, ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman on Housing, House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN Rains: I am enclosing a statement on housing and re- 
development which I trust will be useful in your deliberations. 
Sincerely, 
LEO P. CarRLin, Mayor. 


STATEMENT OF LEO P. CarRLIN, MAyor oF Newark, N. J. 


This statement is respectfully submitted to the Subcommittee on Housing to 
supplement the testimony given at the recent hearings on housing, slum clearance, 
and urban renewal. The members of the subcommittee are to be complimented on 
their attentive concern for the domestic welfare which is the source of the 
Nation’s power. 

The Federal budget proposes that no new public housing should be authorized. 
It proposes to increase the local share of the cost of slum clearance. It proposes 
that the urban renewal program should be transferred to the States. 

The Federal budget also proposes to finance national defense and foreign aid 
partly at the expense of these and other domestic welfare programs, including 
aid to the aged and the blind. But rockets cannot be made out of school lunches. 
Adequate defense cannot depend on the sacrifices of the poor and unfortunate, 
This country’s position in the world will not be improved if slums are cleared in 
Pakistan but not in the United States. 

Conditions in Newark compel me to join in the vigorous protest against these 
proposals which would end programs essential to the needs of our people. 

Thousands of Newark families are forced to live in dilapidated overcrowded 
slum dwellings because they cannot obtain good homes within their means. The 
low-rent public housing program has been, and still is, the only method of achiev- 
ing good housing for low-income families at rents which they can afford. 

Even the average American family often finds good housing beyond its financial 
reach. Many middle-income families, who are ineligible for public housing, can- 
not afford the homes available in the current market. Housing supply is a 
continuing emergency. 

Like other cities, Newark cannot make a larger contribution to the cost of 
slum clearance. The resources of the city are already severely strained to meet 
the rising costs of normal services—police and fire protection, hospitals, and 
sanitation, traffic control and parking. The cost of education is steadily increas- 
ing and now relief costs are rising rapidly. 

The national administration has made other efforts to end Federal support of 
the slum clearance and public housing programs. Last spring, before the defense 
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emergency was fully perceived, a committee was set up to plan the transfer of 
these programs to the States. This joint action committee was made up exclu- 
sively of State and Federal representatives. Although the cities of the country 
are the major source of both Federal and State tax revenues, no cities were 
represented on the committee. 

Now the apparent urgency of defense needs is made the basis for a drive 
against domestic welfare programs. Defense is used as an excuse for doing 
what the administration wanted to do anyhow. 

The States are already deeply involved in competition with each other to 
attract commerce and industry by not taxing. They will not impose new taxes 
to take over a national program, however, meritorious it may be. New Jersey is 
an old State with many old cities having large blighted areas. And yet repeated 
efforts have failed to enlist the State in slum clearance and housing activity. 

One reason for this is that the cities are underrepresented in the State legis- 
lature. In spite of a new State constitution, a rural county with 35,000 popu- 
lation has the same representation in the State senate as urban Essex County 
with 900,000 population, including Newark. 

We have made substantial progress in Newark in the elimination of slums 
and blight. About 7,500 families who would otherwise live in slums are now 
accommodated in public housing. An equal number of slum dwellings have 
been demolished. 

A public housing project containing 1,206 dwellings is now under development. 
We are applying for 2,000 additional public housing units. These units will 
ineet the relocation needs resulting from urban renewal but only a fraction of 
the needs of the highway construction program. This public housing is especial- 
ly necessary for the rehousing of minority-group families. 

Our workable program for urban renewal has been recertified twice. Our 
housing code has been substantially upgraded. A housing court has been estab- 
lished to handle code enforcement cases. 

Two urban redevelopment projects have advanced to the State of rebuilding 
by private enterprise. A third urban renewal project has reached final planning 
for the redevelopment of the worst slum area in the city. We have applied for 
Federal financial aid for a fourth urban renewal project. Application for a fifth 
project is in preparation. 

All this progress in community development is entirely dependent on the con- 
tinuance and expansion of the Federal public housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams. If this aid were withdrawn or postponed, the momentum of the drive 
toward better housing and living conditions would be lost. 

In fact, the value of these programs should be increased by liberalizing 
amendments. For example, the low-income limits and the rent-income ratios 
used in the public housing program are too restrictive. As a result, tenants 
most useful to the stability of the project community must continually be evicted 
because their incomes have risen above the limits for continued occupancy. 

Again, well balanced economic redevelopment in Newark is not possible 
through the urban renewal program because the program is restricted to areas 
that are predominantly residential either before or after redevelopment. If this 
restriction were removed, Newark would redevelop a skid-row section which has 
first priority from the standpoint of good city planning but which is now ineligible 
for Federal financial aid. 

Modernization of plant and structure is a commonplace of American busi- 
ness. Expenditure of large sums for this purpose is a matter of daily routine 
because it is indispensable to efficient operation. The rehabilitation and re- 
placement of wornout sections of the city is equally essential. It is possible 
only through the Federal financial aid granted in the housing and redevelop- 
ment programs. Only by this means can the city achieve good living conditions 
and efficient working conditions for all its people. 

During this period of rapid and forceful change in the structure of society, 
the national welfare depends more than ever before on the economic soundness 
of the cities. Under the circumstances, the adoption by Congress of the admin- 
istration’s budget proposals would be a disaster of great magnitude. 

I respectfully urge the Subcommittee on Housing to recommend to the Con- 
gress continued and increased appropriations for public housing and urban 
renewal in proportion to the great need for slum clearance and the enormous 
social and economic benefits of these programs to the Nation. 
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City oF NEw LONDON, Conn., February 3, 1958. 
Congressman ALBERT RAINS, 
Chairman, Housing Subcommittee of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RaAINs: It has come to my attention that the Federal 
urban renewal program is in danger of being curtailed, or tied up in some way. 
It is a matter of serious concern to the city of New London, as it must be to 
the communities throughout the country. This program has gone a long way 
toward stopping the economic and residential blight which is affecting some 
of these cities. It is a progressive program which is of immeasurable benefit 
to the whole country. 

As mayor of the city of New London I strongly urge your support of legis- 
lation which will continue the Federal urban renewal program and with it the 
forward progress of our cities. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. JANOovic, Mayor. 
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